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MOLECULAR REARRANGEMENT, OF SOME 0-ACYLOXYACYLARONES 
IN PRESENCE OF METALLIC SODIUM 


By SHARAD S. Panprr AND SURESH SETHNA 


The triacetate and the tfibenzoate of phloracetophenone and the diacetates and dibenzoates of 
quinacetophenone, respropiophenone and resbutyrophenone have been subjected to molecular rearrange- 
ment in presence of metallic sodium in dry toluene. The acetates on molecular rearrangement gave the 
known chromone derivatives and the benzoates,the known flavone derivatives except in the case of 
reabutyrophenone dibenzoate where only benzoic acid was isolated 


Baker (J. Chem. Soc., 1933, 1381) observed that o-aroyloxyacylarones could be 
transformed to o-bydroxydiaroylmethanes by ineans of potassium carbonate. These 
6-diketones could then be transformed into chromones and flavones by dehydration. 
A number of reagents have been found to bring about this rearrangement. Mahal and 
Venkataraman (1bid., 1934, 1767) found sodamide to be effective. Virkar and Wheeler 
(ibid., 1939, 1679) observed that metallic sodium im dry toluene or dry ether could 
bring about the same rearrangement. They also found that by using metallic sodium 
molecular reatrangement of resacelophenone diacetate and 4-O-benzoyl-2-O-acetylresaceto- 
phenone, which could not be carried out by the use of potassium carbonate, could be 
effected and that it provided a convenient process for the synthesis of 2-naphthyl- 
chromones, nitroflavones and 2-alkylchromones. Virkar (J. Univ. Bombay, 1942, 11, 
If], 136) and Virkar and Shah (ibid., 1942, 11, III, 140; Proc. Ind. Acad. Sci., 1949, 
30A, 57) have subjected a number of o-acyloxyacetoarones to this rearrangement in 
presence of metallic sodium. Ullal, Shah and Wheeler (J. Chem. Soc., 1940, 1499) 
found that alcoholic sodium ethoxide also brought about the same rearrangement at room 
temperature. 

Though a large nuinber of o-acyloxyacetoarones have been subjected to molecular 
rearrangement, the acetates and benzoates of the two simple ketones, quinacetophenone 
and phloracetopherone, have not been subjected to this rearrangement. Further, the 
work done so far has’ been restricted to o-acyloxyacetourones and no work has been 
carried out ‘on the o-acyloxypropiophenones and o-acyloxybutyrophenones. The 
triacetate and the tribenzoate of phloracetophenone and the diacetates and dibenzoates 
of quinacetophenone, respropiophenone and tesbutyrophenone have therefore been 
subjected to this molecular rearrangement in presence of nietallic sodium, as this reagent 
has been found by Virkar et al. (loc. cit ) to give the best results. 

Phloracetophenone triacetate and tribenzoate on molecular rearrangement gave the 
known 5: 7-dihydroxy-3-acetyl-2-methylchromone and 5: 7-dihydroxy-3-benzoylflavone 
respectively. Quinacetophenone diacetate and dibeuzoate gave the known 6-hydroxy- 
3-acetyl-2-methylchromone and 6-hydroxyflavone respectively. Respropiophenone 
diacetate and dibenzoate gave the known 7-hydroxy-2: 3-dimethylchromone and 7- 
hydroxy-3-methylflavone respectively and resbutyrophenone diacetate gave the known 
y-hydroxy-2-methyl-3-ethylchromone. Ju the case of 1esbutyrophenone dibenzoate only 
benzoic acid could be isolated from the reaction mixture The intermediate 8-diketones 

™ could not be isolated in any of these rearrangements, : 
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‘Phe, mechanism for the formation of simple and 3-acylchromones from the o- 
acyloxyacylarones in this rearrangement is very likely the same as that given by Baker 
(loc. cit.) for the formation of chromones when an o-hydioxyacylarone is heated with 
the anhydride and the sodiuin salt of a fatty acid 

The work on the diacetates and the dibenzoates of respropiophenone and resbutyro- 
phenone provides some data 1egarding the effect of the acyl group other than the acetyl 
in thisrearrangement. ‘The only other data available of this nature are the molecular 
rearrangements of 2-phenylacetyl-1-naphthylcinnamate and 2-phenylacetyl-1-naphthyl- 
acetate which were found to undergo transformations into 2-styryl-3-phenyl-1 - 4-%-naph- 
thapyrone and 2-methyl-3-phenyl-1 : 4-«-naphthapyrone respectively in presence of soda- 
mide (Bhalla, Mahal and Venkataraman, J. Chem. Soc., 1935, 868). 


a 


EXxPRRIMENTAL 


Molecula1 Rearrangement of Phloracetophenone Triacetate: 5: 7-Dihydroxy-3- 
acety1-2-methylch1omone.—Phloracetophenone triacetate (6 g.), prepared according to 
Gulati, Seth and Venkataraman (J. Chem. Soc., 1934, 1766), was dissolved in dry 
toluene (25 c.c.) and was added to pulverised sodium (0.8 g). The reaction 
mixture was refluxed for 4 hours between 120° and 130° in an oli-bath. At the 
end of that period the unreacted sodium was dissolved in alcohol and the reaction 
mixture was filtered. The residue consisting of the sodium salt was decomposed with 
dilute acetic acid and the 5: 7-dihydroxy-3-acetyl-2-methylchromone obtained was 
crystallised from dilute alcohol in reddish prisms (1.75 g.), m-p. 251°. (Found: C, 
61.4; H, 41. Cale. for C\,H,,0s: C, 61-4; H, 4.3 per cent). This was deacetylated 
to 5:7-dibydroxy-2-methylchromone by heating with 10% sodium carbonate solution. 
The product obtained was crystallised from dilute alcohol in dark yellow plates, m.p. 
278°. Gulati, Seth and Venkataraman (loc. cil.) who obtained these chromones in 
their work on the Kostanecki acetylation of phloracetophenone give 10.p. 252° and 279° 
respectively for the two products. 

Molecular Rearrangement of Phloracetophenone Tribenzoate: 5: 7-Dihydroxy- 
3-benzoylflavone.—Phloracetophenone tribenzoate, prepared from phloracetophenone 
by the Schotten-Bauman method, was crystallised from rectified spirit in pink 
needles, im.p. 118°. Canter, Curd and Robertoor® (J. Chem. Soc., 1931, 1248) 
give m-p. 117°. The tribenzoate (4 g.), dissolved in dry toluene (25 c.c.), was 
added to pulverised sodium (0.8 g.) and the re&ction mixture was heated for 4 hours 
at 120°-130° in an oil-bath and the 5: 7-dihydroxy-3-benzoylflavone, obtained on working 
up the reaction mixture as before, was crystallised from dilute alcohol in pale pink 
needles (21 g.), m.p. 143-44°. (Found: C, 68.3; H, 4.4. Cale. for Cy7Hi,0,: C, 
68.8; H, 4.5 per cent), 

The 3-benzoylflavone was debenzoylated to 5:7-dihydroxyflavone by boiling with 
10% sodium carbonate solution. The product obtained was crystallised from dilute 
alcohol in reddish prisms, m.p. 273°. Trrivedi, Sethna and Shah (this Journal, 1943, 
20, 172) who obtained these products in their work on the Kostanecki-Robinson beuzoyla- 
tion of phloracetophenone, give m. p. 148-46° and 275° respectively for the two 
compounds. 


- 
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Molecular Rearrangement of Quinacetophenone Diacetate : 6-Hydroxy-3-acetyl-2- 
methylchromone.—Quinacetophenone, prepared according to Amin and Sheh (this 
Journal, 1948, 25, 381) was converted into its diacetate by heating with acetic anhydride 
and pyridine. ‘The diacetate on crystallisation from alcohol gave white needles, m.p.68°. 
Klinger and Kolvenbach (Be1., 1898, 84, 1216) give the same m-p. 

Quinacetophenone diacetate (4 g.) was heated with pulverised sodium (0.3 g.) in 
dry toluene (20 c.c.) for 6 hours at 120°-130°. The product obtained on working up 
as usual gave from absolute alcohol pale brown needles (0.92 g.), m.p. 215°. This 
product was directly compared with an authentic specimen of 6-hydroxy-3-acetyl-2 
methylchromone, perepared by the Kostanecki acetylation of quinacetophenone according 
to Desai and Mavani (Proc. Ind. Acad. Sci., 1947, 26A, 354) who give m.p. 221° for 
this product. It was deacetylated to 6-hydroxy-2-methylchromone, Mp. 252°, by 
boiling with sodium carbonate solution. Desai and Mavani (loc. cit.) give the same m.p. 

Molecular Rearrangement of Quinacetophenone Dibenzoate: 6-Hydroxyflavone.— 
Quinacetophenone dibenzoate was prepared by benzoylating quinacetophenone with 
benzoyl chloride and pyridine. It was crystallised from dilute alcohol in pale brown 
needles, m.p. 113°. Klinger and Kolvenbach (loc. cit ) give the sane m.p. 

Quinacetophenone dibenzoate (4 g.) was heated with pulverised sodium (0.8 g.) in 
dry toluene (60 c.c.) for 4 hours at 120°-130°. On working up the reaction mixture 
6-hydroxyflavone was obtained. It was crystallised from dilute alcohol in light yellow 
prisms, mp. 231°. (Found: C, 75.2; H, 4.6. Cale. for CisHi.0;:C, 75.6. H, 4.2 
per cent). Chadha and Venkataraman (J. Chem. Soc., 1933, 1075), who obtained it in 
their work on the benzoylation of quinacetophenone, give m.p. 234°. Kostanecki, Levi 
and Tambor (Ber., 1899, 82, 331) give m.p. 231-32°. 

Molecular Rearrangement of Respropiophenone Diacetate: 7-Hydroxy-2: 3-di- 
methylchiomone.— Respropiophenone was prepared from resorcinol by the appli- 
cation of Hoesch’s method according to Canter, Curd and Robertson (J. Chem, 
Soc., 1931, 1262). Its hitherto unknown diacetate was prepared by heating respro- 
piophenone (4 g.) with acetic anhydride (12cc.) and a few drops of pyridine for 
4 hours. The oil obtained on pouring the reaction mixture into ice and hydrochloric 
acid was taken up in ether and washed with dilute alkali and water. The oil obtained 
on removal of ether gave no colorgtion with alcoholic ferric chloride This was distilled 
under reduced piessure but the distilled product gave characteristic coloration with 
ferric chloride. The product, however, wag almost insoluble in alkali indicating that 
the decomposition was slight. However, for the purposes of analysis and rearrangement 
the washed oil, which did not give any coloration, was dried under reduced pressure at 
100° and then used. (Found: C, 62.5; H,5-7- CisHuOs requires C, 62.4; H, 5.6 per 
cent). 

Respropiophenone diacetate (3 g.), dissolved in dry toluene (30 c.c.), was added to 
pulverised sodium (0.6 g.). The reaction mixture was heated for 4 hours at 120°-130°. 
On working up the reaction mixture 7-hydroxy-2 : 3-dimethylchromone was obtained 
which was crystallised fiom rectified spirit in pale green needles (0.67 g.), m-p 262°. 
(Found: C, 69.6; H, 5.7. Cale. for Ci,H1.0;: CG 695; HB, 5.3. per cent). 
Canter, Curd and Robertson (loc. cit.) who prepared it by the Kostanecki acetylation of 
respropiophenone, give m.p. 265°. 
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Molecular Reanangement of Reipropiophenone Dibenzoate . 7-Hydroxy-3- 
methylflavone.—The hitherto unknown respropiophenone dibenzoate was prepared 
from respropiophenone (3 g.), dissolved in pyridine and benzoyl chloride (4 5 c.c.). 
The reaction mixture was heated on a water-bath for 3 hours and then poured in 
ice and hydrochloric acid. ‘I'he solid separating was washed with sodium bicarbonate 
solution and then with water and it was crystallised from dilute alcohol in fine orange 
colored needles (4 5 g.), mp. 88-89°. (Found: C, 73.9; H, 4-8. C.sHsO, requires 
C, 73-8; H, 4.8 per cent). : 

Respropiophenone dibenzoate (2 g ), dissolved in dry toluene (30 cc.1, was added 
to pulverised sodium (0.4 g.) and the reaction mixture heated in an oil-bath at 120°- 
130° for 4 hours. On working up the reaction mixture 7-hydroxy-3-methylflavone was 
obtained. It was crystallised from dilute alcohol in pale cream colored plates (0.23 g.), 
m.p. 278°. (Found: C, 762; H,48. Calc. for C,,Hi.0;: C, 762; H,44 per cent). 
Canter, Curd and Robertson (loc. cit.), who prepared it by benzoylation of resp: opiophe- 
none, give the same m.p. 

Molecular Rearrangement of Resbutyrophenone Diacetate: 7-Hydioxy-3-elhyl- 
2-methylchromone.— Resbutyrophenone was prapared according to Brewster 
and Harris (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1930, 52, 4869) from resorcinol, butyric acid 
and zinc chloride. The hitherto unknown resbulyrophenone diacetate was prepared 
by refluxing resbutyrophenone (5 g.), acetic anhydride {20 c.c.) and a few drops of 
pyridine. On pouring it in ice and dilute hydrochloric acid a liquid separated which was 
taken up in ether. The ether extract was washed with sodium bicarbonate solution. 
On removal of ether viscous liquid remained which was distilled, b.p. 170°-175°/15 mm. 
Slight decomposition seemed to take place during distillation as the distilled product 
though insoluble in alkali gave reddish coloration with alcoholic ferric chloride. (Found: 
C, 63.3; H, 6.6. C.,H.sO, requires C, 63.6; H, 6.1 per cent). 

Resbutyrophenone diacetate 4 g.), dissolved in dry toluene (30 c.c.), was added 
to pulverised sodium (0.8 g.) and heated for 4 hours at 120°-130°. The reaction mixture 
on working up as usual gave 7-hydroxy-3-ethyl-2methylchromone which was crystallised 
from rectified spirit in pale greenish blue needles (0.8 g.), m.p. 238° (Found: C, 
yy; H, 6.2. Ci2H,,0, requires C, 70.6; H, 5.9 percent). Canter, Curd and 
Robertson (loc. cit.) who prepared it by the Kostaneclfi acetylation of resbutyrophenone, 
give the saine m.p. 

Attempted Molecular Rearrangement of Resbutyrophennone Dibenzoale.—The 
hitherto unknown tesbutyrophenone dibenzoate was prepared from resputyroplienone 
(5 g.}, dissolved in sufficient pyiidine and benzoyl chloride (15 c.c). The reaction 
mixture was heated on a boiling water-bath for 3 hours. On working up the reaction 
inixture as usual an oily liquid separated which was distilled, b.p. 210°/25 mm. (Found: 
C, 741; H, 4.9. CosHaoOs requires C, 74.2; H, 5.2 per cent). When resbutyrophe- 
none dibenzoate was subjected to molecular rearrangement unde: different conditions of 
reaction the only product which could be isolated was benzoic acid. 

The thanks of the authors are due to Dr. R. C. Shah for his kind interest in this work. 
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PERIODIC ACID AND PERIODATES. THE TERNARY SYSTEM 
SILVER OXIDE — PERIODIC ACID — WATER AT o°. 


By P. P. GyAni 


The reaction between silver oxide and periodic acid in presence of- water only has been 
quantitatively studied at o*. Three distinct salis, viz 5Ag,O.f[sO,, 2Ag3O0.1,07.3H,O and Ag,O 1,07 4H,O 


are found to be formed Some properties of these compounds are recorded ‘The first two have 
been isolated in a pure condition 


While studying the 35° isotherm of the ternary system silver oxide-periodic acid- 
water (appearing elsewhere) it was observed that the compound 2Ag,0.1,0;.H,0, which 
is red, did not form immediately on mixing suitable proportions of the three compo- 
nents. Instead, a straw-yellow powder was obtained which required over 24 hours 
to change into the red compound. Tlus was at first suspected to be due to the action 
of light, specially in view of the fact that silver salts were involved. Subsequent 


experiments, however, showed that this was not the case. 


The change occurred in the 
dark also. 


It was therefore considered useful to study the system at a lower temper- 
ature, 0°, at which the straw-yellow compound was stable. 


ExPERIMENTAL 


With comparatively dilute solutions of periodic acid the arrangement shown in 
Fig. 1 was used. A was an elongated bulb of pyiex glass carrying a long stem B 





and a side-tube C. The capacity of the bulb was about roo c.c. and it was made some- 
what irregular in shape to break up froth. C was attached to a guard vessel D which 
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in turn was joined to a water pump. Aninner tube E of pyrex glass nearly reached 
the bottom of the bulb and was attached to it by means of a piece of rubber tubing 
F. To E were attached in series a soda-lime tube G and a washbottle H containing 
sulphuric acid. The bulb B was kept in a Dewar vessel K packed with crushed ice. 
The mixtures to be studied were made up by taking varying proportions of the three 
components. The mixtures were introduced into the bulb one ata time. On starting 
the pump a current of CO,-free, dry air was drawn through the bulb which served to 
keep the mixture thoroughly agitated. After allowing sufficient tine for equilib- 
rium to be attained (3 or 4 days), the solid was allowed to settle. The saturated solu- 
tion and the wet residue were then analysed as described in previous papers (loc. cit.). 

With mixtures containing a large excess of periodic acid (which necessitated the 
use of smaller volumes of water) the arrangement used was that employed for the 
determination of solubility of periodic acid in water ato°. The mixture was introduced 
into a small bulb and sealed as before prior to mechanical shaking (cf. Gyani and Gyani, 
this Journal, 1949, 26, 239). 

The results of the analyses of the various saturated solutions and the corresponding 
wet residues are given in Table I. The first column gives the amount of Ag,O and 
the second that of the acid calculated as I,0,, for the solution. The next two columns 
give the corresponding amounts in the wet residue. The amount of acid has been 
expressed in terms of 1,0, for reasons given in the previous paper. - 


TaBLyu I 


Silvet oxide-periodic actd-water at o°. 


Percentages by weight 


Solutions Wet residues Solid phase 
Ag,O. I,0,. Ag,O. 1,07. 
Traces Traces 31 28 8.15 Ag30 +5Ag30,1,07 
= 0.0235 19.70 6.322 5Ag90.15;07 
Ps 0.0252 25.82 8.275§ 7 
0.0016 0.0306 19.09 12.88 5Ag_O I,07+2Ag30, !y07.3H,90 
s 
a 0.0025 1 321 17.00 * 14,16 
© 0039 13 07 13 34 20.31 
0.0064 23.87 15 96 27 67 2Ag30.1,07.3H,0 
0 0175 35-48 12.96 37-03 | 
0 0236 39-13 15-77 39-76 
0 0456 49-71 19.29 50.48 i 24 g30.1;07-3H,O+Ag30.1y0, 4H,O 
© 0463 49 73 22.46 51-79 
0.0398 52.11 16.71 53:11 
0.0409 57-77 18.96 st} Ag,0.1;0;.4H30 
0 0203 60.95 16.47 57:93 
Traces 62.53 2.33 69 75 Ag,O 1,0, .4H,O+1,07.5H3,O 


— 62.51 —_ — 1,07.5H30 
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DISCUSSION 


The results obtained in the above experiments are shown graphically in Fig. 2. 
It will be observed that the 
ternary saturation curves of the 
different solid phases iie so 
close to the H,O-1,0, edge 
of the diagram that they practi- 
cally coincide with it. Fig. 3 
expresses the saine results but has 
been drawn out of proportion 
so as to make the different satu- 
ration curves distinguishable. 
Thus, for example, the point 
A representing the saturated 
solution of Ag.O in water should 
occur very close to the H,O- 
vertex but has been shown con- 
sidetably removed from it. Be- 
sides the ternary saturation curves AB and EI for Ag, and 1,0, 1espectively, which 
are far too small to be experimentally realised, there are three more curves in Fig. 3, 
namely, BC, CD and DE. The : Fic. 3 

curve BC, points on which represent 
solutions containing between o 00 
and 0.0306% 1.07, is also small 
and corresponds to a solid binary 
compound whose composition is 
represented by the formula 
5Ag,0.1,0, (point G in Fig. 3). 
Curve CD, which extends between 
0.0306 and 49.72% 1,07, is the 
saturation curve for the ternary 
compound 2Ag,0.1,0;.3H;:0 
represented by the point H. Curve 
DE, which lies in a still more ‘ 
acidic region, namely, between 207 

49 72 and62.51% 1,Q,, that is, up to the saturation point of periodic acid, corres- 
ponds toa ternary compound, Ag,0.I,0,.4H,O (point K). 

The compound 5Ag,0 1,0, is the same as that obtained at 35°. The compound 
2Ag20.1,07.3H,0 is a straw yellow powder. The compound Ag,0.1,0, 4H,0 is a 
white crystalline solid. 

The compound 5Ag.0.1,0, was found to be stable in contact with water as was 
the case at 35°. It was therefore readily obtained in a pure state Analysis of the 
compound confirmed its composition. 2Ag,0.1,0,.3H,0 is not stable in contact 


FIG 2 
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with water the reason for which is clear from Fig 3. For the isolation of this coth- 
pound advantage has, however, been taken of the fact that it 1s capable of existence in 
contact with a very dilute solution of periodic acid, whose concentration is represented 
by the point C, uamely, a solution containing 0.03% 1,0; (cf. 2Ag.0.1-0,.H.0 
at 35°). The compound 2Ag,0.1,0,.3H.O was therefore washed with a solution df 
this particular strength obtained by washing a little of the compound 2Ag,0.1,0,.3H20 
till the solid phase contained a mixture of this compound and 5Ag.0 1,0, at o°. It 
was dried over CaCl, at o° and analysed. (Found: Ag, 52.15; [,07n 41.16. 
2Ag,0.1,0,.3H,O requires Ag,O, 5247; I:0;, 41-41 percent) The compound 
Ag,0.1,0; 4H,O, as can be seen from Fig 3, is capable of stable existence only in 
contact with very concentrated solutions of periodic acid. ‘The isolation of this com- 
pound is therefore difficult, more so, because it has a tendency to change on slight 
elevation of temperature. The compound 2Ag,0 1,0,.3H,O, when heated in an air- 
oven at ro5°-r10°, at first turned black and then gradually became chocolate. The 
total loss of weight on heating was 7.77%, while dehydration according to the equation 


2Ag O 1,0,.3H,0 = 2Ag,0.1,0; + 3H,O 


requires a loss of 612% . It is interesting to note thal the difference of 1.55% between 
the observed and calculated values 1s of the same order as observed in the case of the 
compound 2Ag,0.1,0,.H,0, namely, 1 65%. 

The properties of the different compounds obtained at the two temperatures are 
conveniently summarised in Table IL. 


TABLE II 
No. Formula Physical properties. Stability. 
hh sAg20 1,07 Black crystalline Stable both at o° and 35° 
{(AgsIOg ?) solid Stands washing with water. 
Can be obtained pure and dry. 
2. 2Agq0.1,07 H,O Shining chocolate Stable at 35° in contact with dilnte periodic 
(AgTyOg HzO ?) crystals acid containing 0.07 to 50% 1,07. 
3. AgeO 1507 Canary-yellow Stable at 35° in contact with periodic acid 
crystals containing over 50% 1,0; On washing 
it chahhges into (2) then into {1). Stable at 0° 
4. 2Ag,0 1207 3H,O = Straw-yellow in contact with acid solutions containing about 
powder 1 to 40% J;0; On washing it changes into 


° ® (11. At 35° il changes into (2) 


5. AggO.1g07.4H,O Colorleas crystals Stable at o* in contact with acd solutions 
containing over 52% 1,0, With slight eleva- 
tion of temperature it changes into (3). 

Further work on these compounds is in progtess. 

In conclusion .the author wishes to thauk Professor B. P. Gyani whose constant 
help and guidance made this work possible. ‘I‘he author is also grateful to the Patna 
University for the award of a research scholarship and to the authorities of the Science 
College for providing all the facilities for work. 
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ELECTROLYTIC PREPARATION OF COPPER ARSENATE 


By D. Sincs anv T. R. SIVARAMAKRISHNAN 


The prepatation of copper arsenate has been carried out by electrolysing a n‘utral sointion of sodium 
arsenite in a diaphragm cell between copper anode and iron cathode. The influence on its production 
of the following parameters were studied: Sodium arsenite concentration, C.D., duration of electro- 
lysis, addition of cerous oxide and temperature. The current efficiency under optimum conditions has 
been observed to be 60%. 


Copper arsenate has been prepared from time to time by various chemical methods 
(Mellor, ‘A Comprehensive Treatise on Theoretical and Inorganic Chemistry’’, Vol. 
IX, p. 157); the products are usually contaminated with several impurities due to the 
formation of a large number of intermediate products. ‘The possibilities of the elec- 
trolytic process have, however, not been hitherto investigated in adequate details in 
the field of copper arsenate preparation. But a review of literature shows that a series 
of investigations on the electrolytic preparation of sodium arsenate (Lowenstein, Trans. 
Electrochem. Soc., 1929, 16, preprint, 8, 29; Essin, Z. Elektrochem., 1929, 88, 234), 
calcium arsenate (Lloyd and Kennedy, Chem. Met. bng., 1925, 82, 624) and lead 
arsenate {Ormont, Chem J. Uksaine, 1926, 2, 10) have been carried out by the oxida- 
tion of sodium arsenite using suitable anodes. In the present investigation an attempt 
has therefore been made to synthesise copper arsenate by the electrolysis of aqueous 
sodium arsenite solution using copper anodes. 


EXPERIMENTAL 


The experiments were carried out in a diaphragm cell; it consists of a glass jar 
and @ porous pot of capacities 1.5 and 1.0 litres respectively. ‘The cell was kept im- 
mersed in a thermostat maintained at the desired temperature within --0:;5°. The 
anode used was a thin rectangular sheet (8.05.0 cm.) of copper and cathode, a thick 
iron plate (8.0x5.0X0.5 cm.). The catholyte in all cases was 3.0 g. of sodium nitrate 
dissolved in 300 c.c. of water. 

Since the electrolysis was carried Out ia absolute neutral medium, the product of 
electrolysis in all cases was usually a bluish green precipitate containing copper arsenite 
and arsenate. In all estimations 0.2 g. of the precipitate was dissolved in hot dilute 
sulphuric acid and titrated against a standard potassium permanganate solution and the 
amount of copper arsenite was calculated. A second sample of 0.2 g. of the product 
was dissolved in about 20 c.c. of the acid and the requisite amount of sodium hydroxide 
solution was added to precipitate completely copper as copper hydroxide. The 
precipitate was filtered, washed well and dried. Finally it was weighed as copper oxide 
after incineration and thus the total amount of copper was computed. ‘The filtrate 
contained both sodium arsenite and arsenate which was boiled with excess of concen- 
trated hydrochloric acid and the arsenic was estimated gravimetrically by precipitating 
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completely as arsenious sulphide. Thus the total quantity of arsenic was obtained 
and the quantity corresponding to arsenate content was determined. Copper arsenite 
is soluble in ethyl alcohol, whereas aisenate is insoluble, and the separation of the product 
was therefore carried out by using this solvent. In each experiment 1r.0g. of the 
mixture was taken, shaken well with the alcohol and filtered through a Gooch crucible. 
The residue was dried and weighed. Thus the amount of copper arsenate was deter- 
mined. Each estimation was carried out at least twice. ‘The mean value was invariably 
in agreement with those observed analytically. 

The optimum concentration (cf. curve C,, Fig. 1) and time (cf. curve Cs, Fig. x) 
have been arrived at empirically. 

To investigate the further optimum conditions for the production of copper arsenate 
the influence of the following factors was studied : 


(a) Current density (curve C,, Fig. x). 
(b) Addition of cerous oxide (curve Cy, Fig. x). 
(c) Temperature (curve C;, Fig. x). 


The anolyte in the following experiments contained 3 g. of sodium nitrate dissolved 
in 500 c.c. of water together with 12,5 g. of sodium arsenite neutralised by acetic acid. 
‘The potential difference across the cell was maintained at 25 volts. 

Experiments on the Effect of Current Density.—Electrolysis was continued for 4 
hour at 28°. Results are plotted in curve C,, Fig. 1. 

Experiments on the Effect of Cerous Oxide.—Electrolysis was coutinued for 2 hours 
at 28° and at C. D. of 2.5 amp./dm*. Results are plotted in curve C,, Fig. 1. 

Experiments on the Lffect of Temperature —Cerous oxide (0.5 g.) was added to 
the experimental electrolyte and electrolysis continued for > hours at a C.D. of 2.5 
amp./dm’?. Results are plotted in curve C;, Fig. 1. ; 

The px of the anolyte remains constant during the electrolysis, whereas that of the 
catholyte varies from 7.0 to 11.1 at the optimum condition. 


DISCUSSION 


Curves (Fig. 1) show the influence of various parameters in the production of copper 
arsenate. It is observed that the copper arsenite is formed preferentially to copper 
arsenate in absence of an oxygen carrier, since the solution potential of copper and the 
oxidation potential of sodium arseuite areevery*close to each other. 

-Results (cf. curve C;, Fig. 1) show that the current efficiency is low (4.09%) ata 
concentration of 10 g. of sodium arsenite/litre probably due to the lack of depolariser, 
sodium arsenite which consequently leads to much evolution of oxygen. ‘he current 
efficiency increases with increase of concentration and reaches its maximum (16.69%) 
at 25 g./litre. Above this approximate concentration it decreases steadily due to the 
excess of depolariser which helps the formation of copper arsenite and subsequently 
lessens the yield of arsenate. 

Data shown in curve C,, Fig. x tend to prove the fact that in electrolytic oxidations, 
the potential for oxygen evolution 1s reached at relatively low current densities. A high 
concentration of depolariser opposes concentration polarisation and keeps down the 
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anode potential, whilst a high current density has the opposite effect. With C.D. 


of 2.5 amp./dm*, the current efficiency reaches a maximum (16.69%). At higher C.D.s 
Fig, x 
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the efficiency decreases due to much current being wasted in discharging oxygen and 
hydrogen at the anode and cathode. Below C.D. 2.5 amp. /dm?., the efficiency falls 
possibly due to the decrease in oxygen overvoltage and much current being wasted in 
discharging oxygen. . . 

The effect of duration of electrolysis is generally of considerable importance in all 
oxidation processes. Oxygen overvoltage iftcreases towards a maximum value and 
then, in some cases, shows a slight decrease on continued electrolysis. ‘This is actually 
exhibited in the case of copper arsenate (cf. curve C;, Fig. 1). At 30 minutes the 
yield is low (16.7%) and gradually increases with time due to rise in oxygen overvoltage 
and reaches a maximum at about 2.0 hours. With the further progress of electrolysis 
the efficiency decreases gradually. 


Not only the material of the electrode but also additions to siaewaltie: can act as 
catalysts in anodic oxidations. Some of these oxygen carriers viz., cerous oxide, cerous 
sulphate are very important. The salts can readily be oxidised anodically to ceric one, 
powerful oxidising agents, which react readily with so many reducing substances 
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converting them smoothly and quantitatively into single oxidation products. The 
compound thus obtained will be reoxidised, the result of the whole operation being the 
quantitative oxidation of the depolariser (Allmand and Ellingham, ‘‘ The Principles of 
Applied Electrochemistry’, 2nd Ed., p. 105). So the effect of cerous oxide on the 
production of copper arsenate was studied (cf. curve C,, Fig. ). It is evident that 
the current efficiency steadily increases with the increased addition of cerous oxide and 
reaches 47.19% with 0.5 g. of the oxide. 

The influence of an increase of temperature on an anodic oxidation during the 
evolution of oxygen may act favourably by increasing the velocity of diffusion of the 
depolariser ; it may also lower the oxygen overvoltage and consequently facilitate the 
oxidation of the depolariser. It would be thus better to carry on (he work at a high 
or a low temperature in accordance with one or other of these two effects predominates. 
At a certain temperature the arsenate formation is favoured and consequently the 
current efficiency and the yield per K. W. H. increase and at others they diminish 
appreciably. Thus in the electrolytic preparation of copper arsenate the best results 
are obtained at 40° (cf. curve C,, Fig. 1). 

The authors’ thanks are due to Prof. S. S. Joshi, for suggesting the problem and 
for his keen interest and valuable guidance during the course of this investigation. 
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A NEW METHOD FOR CONVERSION OF AROMATIC CARBOXYLIC 
ACIDS INTO THE CORRESPONDING ALDEHYDES. PART I 


By M. V. Sarrsat AnD R. C. SHAH 


Ghadiali and Shah's ‘this Journal, 1949, 28, 117) new method for conversion of aromatic carboxylic 
acids into the corresponding aldehydes through N:N’-diphenyl-N-carbethoxybenzamidines has been 
systematically studied in detail in case of conversion of benzoic acid into benzaldehyde Of the two 
alternative methods used by them for the preparation of N-carbethcxy-N N’-diphenylbenzamidine, 
the action of ethy] chloroformate on diphenylbenzamidine has been found to be more convenient. This 
method has now been used for reduction of a number of aromatic acids to the corresponding aldehydes, 
through the corresponding N-carbethoxybenzamidines. The reactions at various stages were found 
to be quite smooth giving good yields and the method appears to be of general applicability for aromatic 
acids, 


Ghadiali and Shah (this Journal, 1949, 26, 117) observed that N:N’-dipheny]-N-carbe- 
thoxybenzamidine (II) could be reduced by aluminium amalgam in moist ether toa 
dihydrobenzamidine (III) wh.ch readily hydrolysed by cold dilute acid to benzaldehyde. 
This important observation affords a convenient method for the conversion, of an 
aromatic carboxylic acid into the corresponding aldehyde cee Shirsat and Shah, 
Curr. Sci., 1948, 17, 332). 


peomaue { Anilide \ { Dihydro \ {acne 
acid imidochloride derivative aldehyde 
Anilide —_> pee} _> ee Dieta aes 
aniidine acyl-amidine 


In the present investigation the new method of Ghadiali and Shah (loc. cit.) has 
been systematically studied in case of the conversion of benzoic acid into benzaldehyde. 
Benzoic acid through its anilide was converted into N:N'-diphenyl-N-carbethoxybenz- 
amidine (Il) by two methods (cf. Ghadiali and Shah, loc. cit.): (xz) through the con- 
densation of benzanilide imidochloride «with sodium salt of phenyluethane, and (2) 
through the action of ethyl chloroformate on N:N/-diphenylbenzamidine (I) obtained 
by the condensation of benzanilide with aniline (Shali and Sidiki, J. Univ. Bombay, 


1937, 6A, 136). 


N N NH 
Ph.C7 () ae PhHC/ “ 
Ph.H L) Pb.NL Ph.N 


EtO,C EtO,C 
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In the latter condensation of N:N/-diphenylbenzamidine with ethyl chloroformate, a 
reaction first studied by Ghadiali and Shah, it was observed that the reaction could be 
successfully conducted in dry ether or in dry acetone as a solvent. 


Ghadiali and Shah (loc. cit.) prepared N:N’-diphenyl-N-carbethoxzybenzainidine 
(II) for the first time and studied its reactions. Some more reactions of it have now been 
studied. It was observed that the compound could be distilled under reduced pressure 
without decomposition. Ghadiali and Shah who attempted distillation at ordinary pressure 
observed that it decomposed to N:N’-diphenylbenzamidine. An attempt lo prepare a 
picryl derivative resulted in the formation of aniline picrate. An attempt to condense the 
compound with aniline with a view to obtaining N-(phenyliminobenzyl)-N:N’-diphenyl- 
urea (cf, Ichaporia and Shah, J. Chem. Soc., 1936, 431) resulted instead in the formation 
of N:N’-diphenylbenzamidine and sym-diphenylurea. The result may be explained 
by assuming that the desired condensation product, probably formed in the reaction 
mixture, further reacts with one more mole of aniline to give rise to these two products. 


Ph.C=N.Ph . Ph.C=N.Ph 
+Ph. NH, —> 
Ph.N-—CO,Et Ph-N—-CONHPh 
Ph.C=N.Ph Ph.C=N.Ph NHPh 
+Ph. NH, _ +CO€ 
Ph.N-CONHPh Ph.NH NHPh 


Sidiki and Shah (loc. cit.) who condensed N:N’-diphenyl-N-carbethoxycinnamidine 
with aniline obtained only sym-diphenylurea. 


The N-carbethoxybenzamidine (JI) could easily be reduced to N: :N’-diphenyl-N- 
carbethoxydihydrobenzamidine (III) by aluminium amalgam using moist ether or 
preferably moist ethyl acetate asasolvent. The reductions with stannous chloride in 
dry ether or metallic sodium in absolute methyl alcohol were unsuccessful. The 
dihydro compound (ILI) was found to be highly unstable, being easily hydrolysed to alde- 
hyde on heating ‘with water or preferably in dilute hydrochloric acid. Even during the 
reduction some dihydro compound got hydrolysed giving benzaldehyde. An attempt 
at benzoylating the dihydrobenzamidine resulted in the formation of benzaldehyde and 
benzanilide, while one at acetylation resulted in its hydrolysis to benzaldehyde and 
phenylurethane. 


As out of the two above methods of tonveision, the one through N:N/-diphenyl- 
benzamidine and its N-carbethoxy derivative was found to be more conveuient, it was 
applied for conversion of several substituted benzoic acids into the corresponding 
aldehydes. 


Thus, o-chlorobenzoic acid through o chlorobenzanilide was converted into N :N’- 
diphenyl-o-chlorobenzamidine, which condensed with ethyl chloroformate to give N:N’- 
diphenyl-N-carbethoxy-o-chlo1obenzamidine. The latter on reduction with aluminium 
amalgam and subsequent hydrolysis of the dthydrobenzamidine obtained, furnished 
o-chlorobenzaldehyde ; meta- and para-bromobenzoic acids through N:N’-diphenyl-m- 
and p-broxvobenzamidines gave the corresponding N-carbethoxybenzamidines. On 
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reduction the m-bromobenzamidine gave a dihydro product which hydrolysed to the 
aldehyde. The £-bromobenzamidine derivative, however, gave directly para-bromobenzal- 
dehyde, the dihydrobenzamidine being not isolated. 


Sittiilarly the anilides of o-, m- and p-toluic acids gave through the respective N:N’- 
diphenyltoluamidines the corresponding N-carbethoxytoluamidines. The o- and m- 
toluamidines on reduction gave directly the aldehydes; while the para derivative furnish- 
ed the dthydrotoluamidine which hydtolysed to give p-tolualdehyde. 


_ Inall these cases of conversion, the reactions at various stages were found to be 
quite smooth giving good yields and the method appeais to be of general applicability 
for aroniatic acids. 


EXPERIMENTAL 


-- N:N’-Diphenyl-N-ca) bethoxybenzamidine (II).—(i). Sodium salt of phenylure- 
thane (from 5 g. sodium and 26 g. of phenylurethane) was refluxed with benzanilide 
imidochloride (30 g.) in dry ether for 12 hours according to Ghadiali and Shah (loc. cit.). 
The reaction product obtained as a yellow paste did not solidify and hence it was 
distilled under reduced pressure. The fraction at 230°-250°/20 mm. could be crys- 
tallised from a mixture of benzene and light ‘petroleum in prismatic needles, m.p. 
86-87°, yield 12 g. (Ghadiali and Shah, loc. cit., m.p. 85-87°). 


(i). To a solution of N:N’-diphenylbenzamidine (I) (1 g., 1 mol) in dry 
benzene {10 c.c.) was added ethyl chloroformate fo.4 g., 1 mol.) dissolved in dry benzene 
{x c.c.) with cooling ina freezing mixture and the reaction mixtuie kept overnight 
at o°. It was filtered and on removal of benzene from the filtrate a yellow paste was 
obtained which was washed with light petroleum (60°-80") and the solid obtained crys- 
tallised from alcohol, m.p. 86°, yield 0.6 g. 


Similar results were obtained by using sodium bicarbonate as used by Ghadiali and 
Shah. It was also observed that replacement of benzene by dry acetone did not affect 
the yield, while use of higher temperatures diminished the yield. 


Reactions of N!N/-Diphenyl-N-carbethoxybenzamtdine (11).—(4). The benzami- 
dine (II) could be distilled undecomposed at 220°/3 mm. (cf. Ghadiali and Shah, 
‘loc. ctt.). . 


(ii). An attempt to prepare a picrate of the benzamidine (II) in hot alcoholic 
solution resulted in the formation of aniline picrate, m.p. 189-90°, hydrolysis having 
taken place. 


(iit). The benzamidine (II, 1.5 g.) and aniline (1 g.) were heated at 180° 
for 4 hours, when the reaction product on crystallisation from alcohol gave sym- 
diphenylurea (carbanilide), m.p. 238-39° and N:N!-diphenylbenzamidine (I), m.p. 141°. 


Reduction of N:N’-Diphenyl-N-carbethoxybenzamidine (II) to N:N’-Diphenyl- 
N-carbethoxydihydrobenzamidine (LI), Aluminium amalgam.—The usual met ds 
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given in literature did not give satisfactory results, hence it was prepared as follows: 
Aluminium wire (0.05 cm. dia., 7.0 g.) was cut into pieces of about § to 10 cm. in length, 
and each piece rolled into a small coil. They were then washed with ether, acetone 
and water; treated with sodium hydroxide solution (5%) for about two minutes and 
then with bydrochloric acid (5%) and finally washed with plenty of water. After 
thorough washing, the coils dipped in water (10 c.c.) were treated with solid mercuric 
chloride (x g.) and the flask shaken with cooling if necessary. When all the mercuric 
chloride went in solution more water was added and then the contents washed. Most 
of the water was decanted off keeping about 10 c.c. and mercuric chloride (1 g.) was 
again added and the process repeated twice, till the aluminium coils were coated with 
sufficient amount of mercury. ‘The coils were thoroughly washed with water till free 
of mercuric chloride, then with ether and directly used. 


Toa freshly prepared aluminium amalgam (16 g.) a solution of N:N’-diphenyl- 
N-carbethoxybenzamidine (II, 2g.) in moist ether (alcohol-free ether to which were 
added 2 or 3 drops of water, 200 c.c.) was added. The amalgam reacted vigorously 
liberating tiny bubbles of hydrogen. After 20 minutes, the solution was filtered and 
the ether distilled off. The solid that remained was crystallised from a mixture of vetrol- 
eum and benzene as colorless glistening needles, m.p 103°, yield 1.5 g. (Ghadiali 
and Shah, loc. cit., m-p. 104-106°). 


Similar yields were obtained when moist ethyl acetate was used as a solvent; the 
reduction being more vigorous in this case, the reaction period was only 15 minutes. 


The original benzamidine (11) was recovered unchanged when the reduction was 
attempted with stannous chloride in ethereal suspension and passing hydrogen chloride 
under anhydrous conditions. Attempted reduction of the benzamidine (II) in methyl 
alcoholic solution by metallic sodium resulted in the formation of N:N’-diphenylbenz- 
amidine (I). 


Réactions of N:N’-Diphenyl-N-carbethoxydthdrobenzamidine (111). (i) Hydrolysis.— 
he dihydrobenzamidine (2 g.) was treated with concentrated hydrochloric acid (5 c.c.), 
well stirred and a further.quantity of dilute hydrochloric acid (30 ¢.c.) added. It was 
well shaken, warmed on a water-bath, cooled and ‘extracted with ether. ‘The ether 
extract was dried, ether 1emoved and the brownish oi) {0.4 g.) that remained was 
identified as benzaldehyde by preparing eits °2:4-dinitrophenylhydrazone, m.p. and 
mixed m.p. with one prepared from benzaldehyde, 258° (Curtius and Dedischen, 
J. prakt. Chem., 1894, it, 80, 264, give m.p. 235°). 


(ii), Attempted benzoylation of the dihydrobenzamidine (0.5 g.) by benzoyl 
chloride (r c.c ) in a solution of sodium hydroxide (10%, 5 cc.) gave benzanilide, m.p. 
160°, aud benzaldehyde. 


(iit). Attempted acetylation of the dihydrobenzamidine (o 5 g ) with fused sodium 
acetate (0.4 g.) and acetic anhydride (x c.c.) by heating on a water-bath for half an hour 
gave phenylurethane, m.p. 52° (after crystallisation from light petroleum, b.p. 60°-80°) 
sand .benzaldehyde. 
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N:N’-Diphenyi-o-chlorobenzamidine.—o-Chlorobenzanilide (m. p. 115°; 15 g.) and 
aniline (7 g.) were mixed and phosphorus oxychloride (x00 c.'c.) slowly added when a 
vigorous reaction occurred. It was heated in an oil-bath at 140°-150° for 5 hours, 
cooled, then slowly added to cold water (200 c.c.) and the solid obtained was collected. 
The solid was triturated with strong ammonium hydroxide and then this heated for half 
an hour. N:N/-diphenyl-o-chlorobenzamtidine that separated was collected, washed and 
crystallised from alcohol as colorless needles, m. p. 130°, yield 15 g. (Found: Cl, 12.0. 
CisHisNaCl requires Cl, 11.5 per cent). Itis soluble in EtOH, MeOH and acetone and 
less soluble in benzene and light petroleum. 


The hydrochloride was obtained as prismatic needles, m. p. 2y7-98°. (Found: Cl, 
20.8. CysH,,N,Cl-HCl requires Cl, 20.7 per cent). 


‘The picrate was prepared as shining yellow needles, m.p. 201-202°. (Found: Cl, 
6.3. CysH,s0,;N,Cl requires Cl, 6.6 per cent). 

N.N!-Dibphenyl-N-carbethoxy-o-chlorobenzamidine.—To a solution of N:N/- 
diphenyl-o-chlorobenzamidine (15 g.) in dry benzene (200 c.c.) containing sodium 
bicarbonate (10.2 g.), ethyl chloroformate (4.8 g.) was slowly added with cooling in a 
freezing mixture. Afler keeping the reaction mixture overnight at o°, it was filtered 
and benzene removed from the filtrate when a yellow paste was obtained. The paste 
after washing with light petroleum (60°-80°) was crystallised from dilute alcohol in 
shining white needles-(8.0 g.), m. p. 169-70°. -(Found: Cl, 9.6. CosH:,O2.N2Cl requires 
Cl, 9.4 per cent). The condensation was also carried out using ethyl acetate as a solvent 
with good results. Itis sparingly soluble in petroleum, moderately in benzene and 
alcohol, and easily in chloroform. : 


The benzamidine (0.5 g.) when refluxed with gicchclte sodium hydroxide gave 
N:N’-diphenyl-o chlorobenzamidine. 


‘he benzamidine (0.5 g.) was heated with aniline (2 g.) at 180°-r90° for 34 hours 
when sym-diphenylirea, m. p. 242°, and N:N’-diphenyl-o-chlorobenzamidine, m. p. 
130°, were formed. 


N:N’-Diphenyl-N-carbethoxydihydro-o-chlorohenzamidine.— The above N-carbe- 
thoxybenzamidiue (1.5 g.) in moist ethereal solution (200 c.c.) was added to aluminium 
amalgam (13 g.), and the reaction mixture was just warmed to start the reaction and 
kept aside. After about 20 minutes, if was filtered and the ether removed. ‘The 
yellowish paste that remained was washed with ght petroleum (2o0c.c.) and crystallised 
from a mixture of light (b. p. 60°-80°) and heavy petroleum (b.p. 100°-120°) when 
N.N’-diphenyl-N-carbethoxydthydro-o-chlorobenzamidine separated in shining needles, 
m.p. 108-109". (Found: Cl, 9.5. C.sH2,0,N,Cl requires Cl, 9 3 per cent). A good 
yield was obtained when reduction was carried out in moist ethy! acetate as a solvent. 


The above dihydrobeuzamidiue (2 g.) was hydrolysed with concentrated hydro- 
chloric acid when o-chlorobenzaldehyde, b.p. 210°-21a° (0.4 g.) was obtained (Mayer 
and English, Annalen, 1918, 417, 78, give b.p. 213°-214°). 2: 4-Dinitrophenylhydrazone, 
m.p. and mixed m.p. with one prepared from an authentic specimen of o-chlorobenzal- 
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dehyde, 211-12°. (Found: Cl, 11.5. Calc. for CisH,O.N,: Cl, 11.1 per cent). (Campbell, 
Analyst, 1936, 61, 391, gives m.p. 206°). 


N:N!-Diphenyl-m-bromobenzamidine was prepared as the corresponding o-chloro- 
benzamidine from mt-bromobenzanilide (m.p. 148°; 35 og.), aniline (25.0 g.) and phos- 
phorus oxychloride (200 c.c.) and crystallised from ethyl alcohol as tiny colorless 
needles (38.0 g.), m.p. 132°. (Found: Br, 22.8. CisH,,;N2Br requires Br, 22.8 pet 
cent). The hydrochloride was obtained as shining plates, m.p 262°. (Found: hal., 
29.6. CyyH,,N,Br. HCI requires hal., 29 8 per cent). The picrate, was obtained as 
yellow needles, m. p. 102°. (Found: Br, 13.4. C,sH,,0O,N;Br requires Br, 13.7 
per cent). 


N:N!-Diphenyl-N-carbethoxy-m-bromobenzamidine was prepared from the above 
benzainidine (10.0 g.) by condensation with ethyl chloroformate (3.0 g.) in benzene 
solution in preseuce of sodium bicarbonate (8.0 g.) in prisms from a mixture of benzene 
and petioleum, m.p, 88-9u°, yield 6.0g. (Found: Br, 190. C.,H,.0O.N,Br, requires 
Br, 18.9 per cent), 


N:N’-Diphenyl-N-carbethoxydihydro-m-bromobenzamidine.— The above N-carbe- 
thoxybenzamidine (2.0 g.) in moist ethereal solution was reduced with aluminium amal- 
gam (20g.) for 15 minutes at room temperature. The residue after washing with light 
petroleum (b.p. 60°-80°) was crystallised from a mixture of benzene and light petroleum 
in colorless glistening needles, m.p 108°. (Found: Br, 18.8. CzsH,,0,N,Br requires 
Br, 18.8 per cent). 


The dihydrobenzamidine (z.5 g.) was hydrolysed with concentrated hydrochloric acid 
to give m-bromobenzaldehyde (0.3 g.), b.p. 230°-233° (Mettler, Ber., 1905, 88, 2810, gives 
b.p. 228°-230°/726 mm.). 2:4-Dinitrophenylhydrazone was prepared as needles from ethyl 
acetate, m.p. 251-52°. 


N:N’-Diphenyl-p-bromobenzamidine was prepared from p-bromobenzanilide (m. p. 
198-99°; 20 g.), aniline (13 g.) and phosphorus oxychloride (80 c.c.) in needles from ben- 
zene and heavy petroleum (22 g.), m.p. 175°. The hydrochlozide was prepared as prisms 
from glacial acetic acid, m.p. 292° (decomp.). (Found: hal., 30.1. CisH.;N,Br.HCl 
requires hal., 30.1 per cent), The piczate was prepared in yellow needles from dilute 
alcohol, m.p. 194°. (Found. Br, 13.1. (CysHi1sO,N,Br requires Br, 13.7 per cent). 


NN‘ Dibhenyl-W-carbethoxy-pbiomobenzamidiae was prepared by the condensation 
of the above benzamidine (20 g.} with ethyl chloroformate (6 g.) in presence of sodium 
bicarbonate (10 g.) in benzene as prisms from a mixture of benzene and Jight petroleum, 
m.p. 107°, yield 1x g. (Found: Br, 18.8. (,,H,,0,N.2Br requires Br, 18 g per cent). 


Reduction of N:N’-Diphenyl-N-carbethoxy-p-bromobenzamtdine.—The reduction of 
the benzamidine (2g.) was carried out with aluminium aimalgain (zo g.) in moist ether 
{2zoocc.). As no solid dihydro product could be isolated from the product obtained on 
removal of ether, it was directly hydrolysed with concentrated hydrochloric acid when 
p-bromobenzaldehyde was obtained as needles, m.p. 56-57°, yield o.3g. (Adams and 
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Vollweiler, J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1918, 40, 1738, give m.p. 56-57°). 2:4-Dinitropheny]- 
hydrazone was obtained as red needles from ethyl acetate, m.p. 256-57°. . 


N:N!-Diphenyl-o-toluamidine was prepared from o-toluanilide (m.p. 130°; 30 g.), 
aniline (14.5 g.) and phosphorus oxychloride (120 g.) as long white needles from alcohol, 
m.p. 126-27°, yield 36 g. (Found: N, 9.7. CooHisNy requires N, 9.8 per cent). 


The hydrochloride was obtained as needles from ethyl alcohol, m. p. 290-92°- 
(Found: Cl, rx.1. Cy.Hi,N,-HCl requires Cl, 11.0 per cent). The picrate was obtained 
as yellow prisins from methyl alcohol, m.p. 198°. (Found: N, 13-4. CysF1gi0,Ns re- 
guires N, 13.6 percent). 


N:N!-Diphenyl-N-carbethoxy-o-toluamidine was prepared from the above o-tolu- 
amidine ‘10 g.), ethyl chloroformate (3 g.) and-sodium bicarbonate ‘8 g.) in benzene as 
white prismatic needles from dilute methyl alcohol, m.p. 145°, yield 6g. (Found: C, 
76,8; H, 6.8; N, 8.1. CosHy,0.N. requires C, 76.7 ; H, 6.1; N, 7.8 per cent), 


Reduction N:N’-Diphenyl-N-carbethoxy-o-toluamidine.~~The above N-carbethoxy- 
toluamidine (2 g.) was reduced with aluminium amalgam (20 g.), the dibydro compound 
was not isolated but the reaction product was directly hydrolysed to o-tolualdehyde, 
b.p. 200° (Bornemann, Ber., 1884, 17, 1467, gives b.p. 199°-200°). 2:4-Dinitrophenyl- 
hydrazone, orange-red needles, m.p. 193-94° (Nauta, Ernsting and Faber, Rec. trav. 
Chim., 1941, 60, 915, m.p. 193-94°). 


N:N’-Diphenyl-m-toluamidine was prepared from m-toluanitide ‘m.p. 133°; 15 g.), 
aniline (7 g.) and phosphorus oxychloride (45 c.c.) in tiny needles from dilute alcohol, 
m.p. 117°, yield 13.5 g. (Found: N, 10.0. CyjoH,eN, requires N, 9.8 per cent), 


The hydrochioride was prepared as plates from alcohol, m. p. 265°. (Found: 
Cl, 10.9. CooH,,N;.HCl requires Cl, 11.0 per cent). The picrate as yellow needles from 
methyl alcoliol, n).p. 190°. (Found : N, 13.5. CgeH210,N; requires N, 13.6 per cent). 


N:N!-Diphenyl N-carbethoxy-m-ioluamidine was cbtained when the above toluami- 
dine {10 g.) was condensed with ¢thyl chloroformate ‘3 g.) in presence of sodium b1- 
carbonate (8 g.) in benzene, as prisms from alcohol, m.p. 86°, yield 5.5 g. (Found: C, 
76.0; H, 5.43; N, 8.0. ° CasH.,0.N, requires C, 76.7; H, 6.1; N, 7.8 per cent). 


Reduction of N:N’-Diphenyl-N-carbethoa%y-m-toluamidine.—The above N-carbe- 
thoxytoluamidine {2 g.) was reduced with aluminium amalgam (20 g.) and the reduction 
product without isolation was hydrolysed to m-tolualdehyde, b.p. 201° (Gundelab, Bull. 
soc. chim., 1876, tt, 26, 44, b.p. 199°). 


The 2:4-dinttrophenylhydrazone was obtained as orange needles, m. p. 207°. 
(Found: N, 18.4. C..H,.0.Nu requires N, 18.7 per cent). 


N:N’--Diphenyl-p-toluamidine was prepared from p-toluanilide (nm.p. 147° ; 30 8.), 
aniline (14 g.) and phosphoius oxychlorjde (120 g.) as needles from alcohol, m.p. 170°, 
yield 35g. (Found: N, 9.7. Calc. for CasHigNg : N, 9.8 per cent) (Glock, Ber., 1898, 
21, 2665, m.p. 168)°. The hydrochloride was obtained as plates from acetic acid, m.p. 
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272° (Found: Cl, 10.8. CycHy,N;.HC! requires Cl, 11.e per cent) and the picrate, as 
yellow needles from dilute alcohol, m.p. 2r0° (Found: N, 13.6. C2¢H.,0;N, requires 
WN, 13.6 per cent). 

N:N!. Diphenyl-N-carbethoxy-p-toluamidine was prepared from the above toluami- 
dine (15 g.), ethyl chloroformate (5.6g.) and sodium bicarbonate (12 g.} and crysta!- 
lised from alcohol as colorless prismatic needlés, m.p. 115-16°, yield 6.0g. {Found : 
C, 77.0; H, 5.1; N, 8.0. C.3H..0.N, requires C, 76.7 ; H. 6.1 ; N, 7.8 per cent). 


N.N!-Diphenyl-N-ca1bethoxydthydro-p-toluamidine was obtained when the above 
N-carbethoxytoluamidine {1.0 g.) was reduced with aluminium amalgam ‘8 g.) as white 
shining needles from petroleum and benzene mixture, m.p. 114-15°, yield 0.8 g. (Found: 
N, 7-5. Cysflq,0O,N2 requires N, 7.8 per cent). 


It was hydrolysed with. concentrated hydrochloric acid when p-tolualdehyde, b.p. 
204°-208° was obtained ‘Bornemann, ioc. cit., b.p. 204-205°). 2:4-Dinitrophenylhydrazone 
was obtained as red needles from ethy! acetate, m.p. and mixed m.p., 230° (Nauta, Ernst- 
jing and Faber, loc, cit., m-p. 235°). 
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QUINOLINE COMPLEXES OF ZINC AND CADMIUM SULPHATES 
AND THEIR HEATS OF FORMATION 


By G. C. BHATTACHARYA AND P. C. SINHA 


Quinoline complexes of zinc sulphate and cadmium sulphate have been prepared Thev have the 
formulea [Zn.2CgH7yN}80,8H30 and [Cd.2CyH7N.2H,OJSO, 4H,0 respectively. The heatsof formation 
of these compounds have been determined calorimetrically by the method of solution. The heats of 
formation of the zinc and cadmium compounds are 15,704 and 17,206 calories/G. F. W respectively. It 
appears that the introduction of water molecules inside the complex increases its stability. 


A large number of complexes of quinoline with various inorganic salts is known, but 
no attempt has yet been made to make a systematic study of these complexes. All the 
earlier works are concerned mainly with the pieparation and analysis of the complex 
formed, and except the solubility, decomposition temperature and a few crystallographic 
data, little reBarding the physical properties of these complexes is recorded in literature. 
Heat data,- which are of importance in determining their stability, in obtaining a 
comparative picture of the complexes of different organic heterocyclic bases with 
inorganic salt, and in arriving at any kind-of generalisation, are not available. ‘ In the 
present investigation the quinoline complexes of the sulphates of zinc and cadmium 
have been prepared and their heats of formation determined directly by calorimetric 
measurements. ‘The sulphates of zinc and cadmium have been chosen because no quino- 
line complexes of these salts are known. 

The quinoline complexes of zinc and cadmium were first prepared by Schiff (Compt. 
rend., 1863, 87, 838 ; Annalen, 1864, 181, 112). He obtained the quinoline complexes 
of the chlorides and iodides of zinc and cadmium and established their compositions 
as ZnCl, 2Q, Znl,.2Q, CdCl,.2Q and CdI,.2Q, by analysis. Borsbach (Be1., 1890, 28, 
435) also obtained the same compounds and found that they were only slightly soluble in 
water and alcoho}. He also prepared the complexes, CdCl;-Q and CdBr,.Q and also com- 
plexes of the type CdCl,.Q. HC].H,O. Reitzenstein (Z. anorg. Chem., 1898, 18, 295) 
confirmed the formation of the complex CdBr, 2Q.Hugo {Chem.Zentrl., 1905, JI, 139) 
has given the crystallographic dd¢ta of zinc and cadmium quinoline complexes of the type 
Zn(NCS),.2C,H,sN.NCS, ZnCly.2C,H.N.Cl, ZnBr,.2C,H;NBr, ZnJ,2C,H,N.I and 
CdBr, 2C,H,NBr,. No quinoline confplex*of either zinc sulphate or cadmium sulphate 
was known. More recently, Chang and Yu (Z.anorg. Chem., 1939, 248, 14) studied 
the complexes of quinoline with some bivalent heavy metals. They prepared the 
compounds, 2CuSQ,.5C,;H,;N, 2CuSQ,.C,H,N, 2CoSO,.C,H,;N and 2HgSO,.C,H,N. 
As a result.of thei: investigation they came to the conclusion that the presence of a 
multivalent anion decreases the tendency of the bivalent metals to form complexes with 
quinoline. The present work, however, does not support their observation. 


EXPERIMENTAL 


Freshly distilled quinoline (20 c.c.) was taken in a tall beaker anda saturated ; 
solution of zinc sulphate or cadmium sulphate was added to it dropwise from a burette 
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until no further crystals separated. The liquid was kept vigorously agitated by means of 
an electrically operated stirrer. The stirring was continued for several hours even after 
the addition of the sulphate solution had been completed. The crystals were collected 
on a Buchner funnel, washed with a little acetone, dried between folds of filter paper 
and preserved. 

The analysis of the compounds thus obtained was carried out as follows: Quino- 
line was deiermined by weighing out a stnall quantity of the substance into an Erlenme- 
yer’s flask, treating with an excess of N/1o-hydrochloric acid and titrating back the 
excess of acid with standard NaOH solution, using methyl orange as an indicator. Zinc 
was estimated by precipitating as zinc ammonium phosphate and weighing as zinc 
pyrophosphate. Cadmium was determined as the sulphide and the sulphate ion was 
estimated in the usual way by precipitating with barium chloride. The sesults of 
analysis are set down in Table J. 


Tasye I 5 
Complex. Found. Cals. 
%nSO0,. 2Q 8H,O Zn, 13.5, 11.4, 11 2% 11.6% 
Q, 46.0, 45 9, 45 6 45 8 
SOg, 17 6, 17.4, 17.2 17.4 
H,0, — 252 
Cd SO,. 2Q. 6HyO Cd, zo 0, 19.8, 19 4% 19.6 
Q, 45 2, 44.8, 44.2 449 
SO4, 17.1, 16 8, 16 6 16.7 
H,0, — 18.8 


Both the compounds are colorless and crystalline. They are not hygroscopic, and 
both are decomposed by water, the zinc complex being more so. They are readily soluble 
in mineral acids, but are insoluble in acetone, alcohol and chloroform. When the hydrated 
compounds were kept over concentrated sulphuric acid in a vacuum desiccator at 30°, 
it was found that the zinc compound Jost all the water in one week and the anhydrous 
complex, ZnSO,.2CyH;,N, was left. Under the sane conditions the cadmium compound, 
however, lost only 4 molecules of water and the remaining two molecules of water were 
retained permanently. ‘There was no loss even after the crystals were left in the 
desiccator for over a month 

The heats of formation of the complexes were determined by solution methods. 
The heat of solution of the complex in 2N-sulphuric acid was first determined and then 
the heat of solution of quinoline in sulphuric acid of the same strength was measured 
similarly. Knowing the heat of solution of pure zinc sulphate 01 cadmium sulphate 
(cf. International Critical Tables), it 1s possible to calculate the heats of formation of the 
complexes from the results obtained. The method of calorimetry was similar to that 
used by Patrick and Grimm (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1921, 48, 2144). The calorimeter 
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consisted of a silvered Dewar flask of ro0 c. c. capacity. It was fitted with a rubber cover 
in which were mounted a5” Beckmann thermometer, a Nichrome-wire heater, and 
a copper stirrup which served usa stirrer as well as a holder for the glass bulbs in 
which a weighed quantity of the complex or quinoline had been sealed. ‘The glass 
bulbs were broken beneath the surface of the liquid by means of a rod. The vacuum 
flask contained acharge of only 25 c.c. of 2N-sulphuric acid and it was found that 
mtermittent manual stirring was suffivient to keep the temperature equalised. Repeated 
calibration using a measured heat input through the Nichrome coil showed that the 
reproducibility of the measurements was quite good To prevent the action of acid, etc., 
the Nichrome wire was wound round a thin strip of mica and immersed in oil contained 
in a thin-walled glass tube, similar to the one used by Tucker (Trans. Roy. Soc , 1915, 


218, 319) in his heat of dilution experiments. The 1esults of measurements are recorded 
in Table IL. 


TaBur IL 
Substance Weight. Temp rise Thermal Heat of Mean 
(corr. °C), capacity = solution, 
of calori- G.F.W. 
meter. 
ZnSO, 2CygHyN. 8H,O (1) 1.4882 g. 0.702° 58.2 15 440 
(2) 15500 0 704" 58 4 14,940 Qh 
(3) 1.5723 0.742° 58.3 15,480 15,286 
Quinoline (1) 1.3333 T.112° 58 2 6,252 
Qa 
{a} 0 9430 © Boo* 58.0 6,348 
6,280 
(3) 0.6149 0.512" 58.1 6,241 
CdSQy. 2CgpHyN, 6H,O = (1)_—-1.0984 ,  0.202° 58.1 6,138 
2) 
(2) 1.2238 0.225° 58.2 6,116 
6,094 
(3) 1.3101 0.242° 58.0 6,030 
ZnSO, 18,430 5 
International 
Critical Table 
CdSOQy ° 104740 


lf the heat of solution of complex 18 Q, and those of quinoline and ZnSO, or CdSO, 
are Q,and Q; 1espectively, then the heat of formation of the complex, according to Hess’ 
law, is Qs3t+2Qs—-Q,. Heats formation of the two complexes, ZnSO,. 2C,H,N 8H,0 
and CdSo,. 2C,H,;N. 6H,O work out to 15, 704 calories/G. F, W and 17, 206 calories/ 
G. F. W. respectively. The effect of a small amount of water piesent in the crystals of 
the complexes being extremely small is neglected in the calculations. 


DISCUSSION 


The facts that the whole of the water in the zinc complex is readily removable and 
the sulphate ion is capable of complete ionisation indicate that the formula of the 
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zine compound is [Zn.2C,H;N]SO,.8H,O. In the case of the cadmium compound, 
however, only 4 molecules of water can be removed by dehydration, but 2 molecules of 
water are permanently retained, indicating that these 2 molecules of water form 
part of the complex itself Hence the formula of this compound seems to be 
[Cd.2C,H,N.2H,O]S0,.4H,0 

It has been found that heat ot formation of [Zn.2C,H,;N]SO, 8H,O is 15,602 
calories/G F.W. and that [Cd.2C,H,N.2H,0]SO..4H,O is 17,198 calories/G. F. W. 
showing that the cadmium compound is more stable than the zinc compound. 
it is probable that the introduction of two H.O molecules in the complex increases 
the stability of the compound. The heats of formation are comparable in magnitude 
with those of similar complexes of pyridine. 


The work of Schiff, Borsbach, and Reitzenstein (loc cit.) shows that the chlorides, 
bromides and iodides of zinc and cadmium form, with quinoline, complexes almost 
identical in composition with the sulphates of these metals. ‘Ihe stabillty of the quinol- 
ine complexes of zinc and cadmium salts appears to be of the same order whether the 
anions are univaleut or bivalent. The present work therefore does not support the 
conclusion of Chang and Yi (loc. cit ) that the presence of a multivalent anion decreases 
the tendency of the bivalent metals to form complexes with quinoliue. 

The authors’ thanks are dlue to Dr R. C. Ray for his keen interest in the work. 
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ESSENTIAL OIL FROM THE LEAVES OF BLUMEA LACERA 


By K. K. Basias anp S. S. DESHAPANDE 


The essential of] from the leaves of ‘Blumea lacera’ consists of 66% cineol, 10% d-fenchone and about 
6% citral 


The plant ‘Blumea lacera’ known in Hindi as ‘‘Kakronda’”’ and in Sanskrit as 
‘‘Kukradru”’ is indigenous to India. It grows in fields near Agra and generally through- 
out North India. It isa small bushy plant with wooly leaves and belongs to the family 
of Compositeae. It is regarded as highly medicinal and is specially used to cure skin 
diseases. 

Another species, Blumea balsamifera, has been worked out by Jonas (Schimmel’s 
Ber., t909, April, p. 152) who mentions the cineol, limonene, I-borneol, l-camphor ete. 
as the chief components of its essential oil. 


As will be seen from the following, the composition of the oil extracted by us from 
Blumea lacera is different. 

The essential oil was obtained by steam distillation of its leaves in 0.5% yield. 
It is a greenish yellow oi] with following propeities:— d3,°, 0.9823; mp, 1.490; 
fa]e*?*, 31.6": 

The oil (60 c.c.) was distilled at reduced pressure (30 mm.) and the following frac- 
tions were collected :— 


(I) 78°-80°, goc.c. (IT) 80°-120°, to c.c. (IIL) 120°-135°, 6 c.c. 

Fraction (I) was strongly odorous. At atmospheric pressure it distilled almost 
wholly at 178°. It absorbed bromine but gave no nitrosite or nitrosyl chloride. lt did 
not reduce Febling’s solution or ammoniacal silver nitrate and did not from any semi- 
carbazone. As its odour resembled that of eucalyptus oil the presence of cineol was sus- 
pected and was confirmed on examination. Thus the fraction formed a solid additive 
compound with syrupy phosphoric acid (cf. Kebler, Amer. J. Pharm., 1898, 70, 492). It 
also forms a crystalline compound with resorcirol melting at 85-87° and on two crystalli- 
sations at 87-90° (Baeyer and Virck, Ber., 2902, 38, 1209, mention m.p. 80 85°). On 
warming this product with aqueous caustic soda the regenerated cineol, obtained by 
extraction, boiled at 178°. Identity of this fraction with cineol was finally confirmed 
by comparing the above tests with genuine sample of cineol obtained from eucalyptus 
oil. The percentage of cineol in the oil calculated from the weight of the fraction is 66. 

Farction (II) (ru c.c.) was redistilled at 30 mm, pressure when 6 c.c. passed at 91° 
and the 1emaining 4 c.c. of the contents distilled within a wide range of 92°-120°. The 
portion passing at 91° appeared to be a distinct individual and when it was distilled at 
atmospheric pressure it boiled at 192°. Analysis of this fraction corresponds with the 
composition C,,H,,0. 
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The component C,.H;,0 does not reduce Fehling's solution or aimmoniacal silver 
nitrate and also does not form any solid derivative characteristic of hydroxyl group. 


It, however, forms an oxime, m.p. 163° and a semicarbazone, melting at 184° and 
on rectystallisation at 186-87°. The composition of the semicarbazone determined 
by analysis corresponds with the semicarbazone of the ketone, C,,H,,.0. 


From the boiling point and results of analysis of the ketone and from the melting 
point of its oxime and that of its semicarbazone the ketone is identified as d-fenchone 
(b.p. rg92°-194° ; oxime, m.p. 163°; Mahla and Tiemann, Ber., 1896, 29, 2818) ; semi- 
caibazone, m.p. 186-87° (Rimini, Gazzetta, 1900, 80, 600). Calculated from the 
amount of this fraction the ketone forms 10% of the total oil. 


Fraction (III) boiling between 120° and 135°/30 mmm. proved to be unstable and 
could not be distilled at atimospheric pressure without polymerisation. However, on 
rapid distillation a small amount distilled at 230°. It proved to be an aldehyde as it 
reduced Fehling’s solution and formed a sodium bisulphite compound. From its boil- 
ing point and the ease with which it polymerised it was suspected to be citral. The 
bisulphite compound was more easily prepared by Tiemann’s method (Ber., 1808, 84, 
3311) and the method suggested by Tiemann for preparing semicarbazone from bisul- 
phite compound in the case of citronellal (ibid., p. 3307) was used in the present case 
with the modification that free acetic acid was used. This gave a semicarbazone melt- 
ing at 163° (semicaibazone of citral-« melts at 163°). The identity of citral in fraction 
(III) was confirmed by comparing the results of these tests with a genuine sample of 
citral obtained from lemon grass oil. From the weight of the fraction the percentage 
of citral in the oil is about 6. 


TABLE I 
Properties 
Fraction B.p. Vol. Yield. B p. at atmospheric M p. of 
No (30 m1.) pressure derivatives 
Te. 78°80". 40 c.c, 66% 7 178° Compound with 
resorcinol (87°-g0") 
s 
Ou 80*-120°. 10 . 
Refractionated . 
(a) gx* 6cec, 10% 192° Oxime (m.p 163°) Semi- 
carbazone m p. 186-87° 
(b)  92°-120°. 3 _ = me 
Tl 120°-135° 6 6 About 230° with Semicarbazone, mp 163° 
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Isolation of the Oil.—The essential oil was obtained by steam distillation of the 
leaves from a copper still fitted with a spiral copper condenser. ‘The steam distillate 
was extracted with carbon tetrachloride, the extract dried and the solvent removed on 
awater-bath. ‘The greenish yellow oil obtained in 0.5% yield has the properties given in 
the introductory part. 


Fractionation of the Otl.—The fractions obtained by distilling 60 c.c. of the oil at 
30 mm. pressure, their boiling ranges, percentage yield and properties are given in 
Table I. 


Identification of Cineol in Fraction (1): Cineol-phosphoric acid Addition Compound.— 
To the fraction (2.5 ¢.c.), cooled by ice and salt, was added dropwise 1 c.c. of syrupy 
phosphoric acid (d 1.75), similarly cooled. Thorough mixing is necessary. ‘Lhe addi- 
tion product immediately separated as a pasty solid which became harder on further 
cooling. 


Cineol-resorcinol Addition Compound.—Resorcinol (v.5 g.) was added to 2.5 c.c. of 
the fraction and the mixture warmed until resorcinol went into solution. On cooling, 
the addition product separated in rhombic plates. On filtering, washing witha little 
alcohol and drying the compound melted at 85-87°. T'wo crystallisations from alcohol 
raised the melting point of the product to 87-90°. 


Identification of d-Fenchone in Fraction (II).—The fraction boiling at 91°/30 mm. 
or at 192° al atmospheric pressure was analysed: (Found: C, 792; H, 10.2. CyH).0 
requires C, 789; H, 10.5 per cent), : 

Oxime of d-Fenchone.—To alcoholic solution of this fraction was added aqueous 
solution of hydroxylamine hydrochloride, neutralised with equivalent amount of caustic 
potash. After filtering off the potassium chloride and refluxing on a water-bath for 
2 to 3 hours the solution was poyred on a watch glass. ‘The oxime which separated 
was freed from adhering liquid and on crystallisation from alcohol and ethyl acetate it 
melted at 163°. . 4 

Semicarbazone of d-Fenchone.—On adding the fraction to an aqueous concentrated 
solution of semicarbazide hydrochloride and sodium acetate and on occasional shaking 
the semicarbazone began to separate after two days and on standing for one week the 
separation was complete. On crystallising from dilute alcohol it melted at 184°. Further 
crystallisation, twice from the same solvent, raised the melting point to 186-87°. 
(Found: C, 63.1; H, 10.9; N, 19,6. CiyHi,ON, requires C, 63.1; H, 9.0; N, 20.0 
per cent). 


Sodium Bisulphite Compound and Semicarbazone of Citral in Fraction (LII).—A cold 
saturated solution of sodium sulphite was added to this fraction kept cool by ice. On 
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gradually adding acetic acid and vigorous shaking crystals of the bisulphite compound 
began to separate. ‘These were filtered, freed from adhering oil and dissolved in excess 
of water. On adding a concentrated solution of semicarbazide hydrochloride, sodium 
acetate and free acetic acid and on cooling thoroughly, the semicarbazone began to 
separate, which on crystallisation from dilute alcohol melted at 163°. 
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DISSOCIATION PRESSURES AND PRESSURE-COMPOSITION ISOTHERMALS 
OF COPPER PYRIDINE NITRATES 


By N. G. Mitra anp P. C. Sma 


The dissociation pressures of the pyridine complexes of copper nitrate have been measnred at 
different temperatures and the isothermal curves showing pressures against number of molecules of 
pyridine per molecule of copper nitrate have been determined at 30°. From these results it has been 
proved that in the solid phase three complexes, namely Cu(NO3)3.6 py, Cn(NQ4)3.5 py and Cu(NO,)9.4py 
are formed. The heats of dissociation of the three complexes have been calculated by the help of 
Clapeyron-Clansius equation and the linear graphs —log)gp against 108/T; and their values correspond 
to 8,950 cals, 13,420 cals and 14,350 cals respectively showing thaf the 4-pyridine complex is the most 
stable and the 6-pyridine complex, ihe least so. 


By measurement of dissociation pressures of copper pyridine perchlorates at 
different temperatures and study of pressure-compositiou isothermals of copper per- 
chlorate-pyridine system at 30° and 50°, Sinha and Ray (Trans. Faraday Soc., 1948, 44, 
790) have proved that in the solid phase only two stable complexes, viz., Cu(ClO,),.6py 
and Cu(ClO,)s.4py are formed. From determination of the partition coefficient 
of copper perchlorate between water and pyridine, the same authors (this Journal, 
1948, 28, 247) have shown that the two complexes Cu(ClO,)..4 py and Cu(ClO,)..6 py 
are piesent in aqueous solutions. The present investigation was undertaken with a 
view to ascertaining the influence, if any, of the anion on the composition and 
stability of the complexes formed under similar conditions. The nitrate ion being 
much smaller im size than the perchlorate jon was therefore selected for the study. 
The dissociation pressures of copper pyridine nitrates have been measured at different 
temperatures, and the number of copper pyridine nitrates, which are definitely formed 
under laboratory conditions, has also been determined by an isothermal study of the 
copper nitrate-pyridine system at 30° In the present case indication of the formation 
of four complexes has been oktained. The complex which contains the highest 
amount of pyridine approximates to Cu(NO,)..7 C,HsN, but as the dissociation pressures 
of this complex with temperature areenot rgproducible, it appears that it is not a stable 
compound, but it is formed by adsorption, and is therefore left out The other three 
complexes, namely, Cu(NOs;)3-6py, Cu(NOs),.5py and Cu(NQ,)3.4py, which give 
reversible and reproducible dissociation pressures, must be regarded as definite com- 
pounds. It will be noticed that the complexes of pyridine obtained with copper nitrate 
are similar to those which are formed with copper perchlorate, indicating that the anion 
has little or no influence in determining the nature and composition of the complexes 
formed. 


EXPHRIMENTAL 


Copper nitrate-pyridine complex was prepared by the method of Grossmann (Rer., 
1904, 87, 1254) by treating a cold saturated solution of copper nitrate with excess of 
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pyridine, filtering the’ precipitated substance on a Buchner funnel and washing with 


pyridine. 


The apparatus used for the determination of the dissociation pressures and the 
procedure followed have heen described in a previous paper by Sinha and Ray (Trans. 
Faraday Soc., 1948, #4, 790). The experiments were carried out in an air-thermostat, 
the temperature of which was controlled electrically and maintained constant to +0.1°. 
The substance was placed in a’ bulb which was sealed to a closed limbed manometer. 
The thermostat was set to different temperatures and the pressures determined by 


reading the heights of mercury in the two limbs of the manometer by means of a 
cathetometer. 


The results obtained are recorded in Table I and represented graphically in Fig. 1. 
‘The logarithms of pressures are also plotted against the reciprocals of the absolute tem- 
perature and the linear graphs thus obtained are shown in Fig. 2._ 


Fic. I 


Pressure (mm of Hg) 





The determination of isothermals consisted mainly of the measurements of the loss 
of weight of pyridine with its gradual removal at a fixed temperature. The loss of 
weight of the bulb containing the complex with progressive removal of pyridine was 
determined by weighing the bulb at intervals and the corresponding dissociation 
pressures were also measured. ‘I‘husa series of pressure values and the weights corres- 
ponding to each pressure were obtained. The appaiatus used and the method of working 
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have been fully described in a previous paper (Sinha and Ray, loc. cit.). The results 
obtained are recorded in Table II and shown in Fig. 3 where the pressures are plotted 
against the number of molecules of pyridine per molecule of copper nitrate. The 
isothermals were determined at 35°. The determinations could not be made at higher 
temperatures because the compound began to decompose at 50°. 


Taare I 


Temperatute-pressure values. 


System Cu(NQOs3)¢.6/5 py. System Cu(NQ )9.5/4 py- System Cn(NO3)_ 4/0 py 
Temp Pressure logip 1/f Temp Pressure logioP. 1/T Temp. Pressure logip 1/T 
(t°) (mm. Hg ) xzo8 (t°) (mm, Hg) x 108 (\°) (mm Hg.) x 108 
23 5-7 07559 3378 30 5.0 0.6990 3300 = 30 37 0.5682 3300 
27 6.9 0.8423 3333 35 7-4 0.8692 3247 935 5.6 0.7482 3247 
30 8.0 0.9031 3300 40 10 3 1.0128 3195 40.1 8.1 0.9085 3194 
35 102 1.0102 3247 45 146 1.1644 3145 45 11.7 1.0682 3145 
40 130 1.1139 3195 50 19.8 1.2967 3096 50 16,0 1.2041 3096 
45 16.2 L.21Ol 3145 ; 
50 20.2 1.3054 3096 : 7 : 
Mean value of the heat of dissocia- Mean value of the heat of dissocia- Mean value of the heat of dissocia- 
tion (calc. from the graph), tion (calc from the graph), tion (eale, from the graph), 
8,950 cals, 13,420 cals, 14,350 cals, 
Tasig II 
Loss in Lossin number No. of mols. of Loss in + Loss in namber No. of mols. of 
wt ofthe of mols. of py inthe bulb wt.ofthe of mola. of py inthe bulb 
Pressure. bulb, py per mol - per mol. of Pressure. bulb. py per mol. per mol of 
of Cu(NQs),. Cu(NO3)q. of Cu(NOs)e. Cu(NOg)¢. 
27 mm. axe He 8 960, 8mm. 0.0280 0.205 4.314 
Pr 0.1450 g. 1.059 7.900 Lg 0.0260 0.190 4.124 
* 0.2400 1.754 , wor4 a 0,0086 0.063 4.061 
‘5 60,0158 O,1TS : 6 032 3-7 0.0157 0115 3.946 
8mm. 0.0176 0,129 5.903 ° 6.55 0.0184 0.135 3.812 
- 0,0131 0.096 5.807 ; 0.0581 0.425 3.386 
» 0.0743 0.105 5-702 ‘s 0.0373 0.275 3 T1r 
a 0.0132 0 096 5 606 Ss © 0412 0,301 2.810 
a 0,0159 : 0,116 5.490 i 0.0567 O 414 2.396 
7 0.0201 0.147 5-343 ¥s 0,0471 0.343 2.053 
a3 0.0430 © 314 5.029 i 0 0398 0.291 1.762 
x 0 0480 © 351 4 678 - * 0.0467 O 341 T 421 


2.0218 0159 4.519 
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DISsScUSSION 


The results of measurements of the dissociation pressures at varying temperatures 
and the determination of pyridine molecules per molecule of copper nitrate isothermally 
at 30° leave no doubt that three stable complexes are formed, namely, Cu(NO,),.6py, 
Cu(NO,)..5py and Cu(NOQ;),.4py. It must be mentioned, however, that vapour 
pressure measurements gave indication of the formation of a complex containing more 
than six molecules of pyridine attached to a molecule of copper nitrate. As these 
pressure values were not always reproducible, and especially as no break corresponding 
to this complex could be obtained in the isothermal studies, they were left out. It 
appears that loose adsorption compounds are formed. When the dissociating complex 
is in contact with an arbitrarily fixed concentration of pyridine vapour, it may be 
assumed that this is in equilibrium with the adsorbed pyridine molecules on the surface 
of finely divided and porous solid product and this equilibrium extends also to the 
reaction interface. A similar phenomenon was observed by Topley and Smith (J. Chem. 
Soc., 1935, 321) in their study of the kinetics of salt hydrate dissociation : MnC,0,.2H,O0 
=MnC,0,+ 2H,0. 
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The graphs obtained by plotting log,,p against (1/T)xzo* are straight lines as 
shown in Fig. 2. The heats of formation of the three pyridine complexes can be 
calculated by the help of Clapeyron—Clausius equation and the slope of the linear 
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graphs of log; p against (r/T). The mean values of the heats of formation of the three 
complexes, Cu(NO;)..6py, Cu(NO,)..spy and Cu(NO )s.4py, are thus found to be 8,950 
cals., 13,420 cals. and 14,350 cals. respectively, showing that the 4-pyridine complex is 
the most stable and the 6-pyridine complex, the least so, while the stability of the 5- 
pyridine complex is intermediate between these two. 

Dissociation pressures have been measured up to §0°. The measurements could not 
be carried out at higher temperatures on account of the oxidising action of the nitrate 
ious on pyridine with consequent decomposition of the compounds, and for this reason 
isothermal measurements could not be made at 50° or at higher temperatures. It has 
therefore not been possible to determine the transition temperatures of the complexes. 
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No. of mols. of py per atom of Cu, 


It will be seen (Fig. 3) that the isothermal study shows three definite breaks corres- 
ponding to the three complexes, Cu(NO,)-..6py, Cu(NOs),.5py and Cu(NO;),.4py. 
In a previous paper Sinha and Ray (loc. cit.) showed that in the solid phase copper 
perchlorate formed with pyridine two stable complexes, namely Cu(ClO,)..6py and 
Cu(ClO,).4py under similar conditions. It will thus be seen that the limits of the 
pyridine molecules which can combine with the copper salts are the same in the two 
cases, indicating that the nature and the size of the anion have little-or no influence in 
the formation of the complexes. 
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POSSIBILITY OF SEPARATION OF COPPER AND SILVER ZONES IN AN 
ALLOY OF COPPER AND SILVER BY ZINC, CHROMATOGRAPHICALLY 


By B. S. SriKANTAN AND V. KRISHNAN 


It is fonnd that the chromatographic order Cu-Ag-Zn with alumina as adsorbent is reversed in dilute 
solutions to Cu-Zn-Ag. This is shown to be due fo the preferential adsorption of Zn“‘over the Ag’ in 
dilute solutions. It is suggested that this method may be used to separate and estimate the Cu-Ag alloys 


Schwab and Jokers (Z. angew. Chem., 1937, 80, 546) describe Cu” -Ag’-Zn"” as 
the order of chromatographic adsorption from top to bottom in a column of alumina, 
from solutions of mixed ions. With the developer ammonium sulphide, copper gives 
a dark colour and silver, a dark grey zone. Estimation of copper-silver alloys is not good 
by this process since the two zones are not well marked. It is necessary to separate the 
two zones by interposition with another of different colour, possibly white. During 
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I—Chromatogram Cu-Ag-Zn (black-dark grey-white) 
T—  ,,  Cu-Zn-Ag (black-white-dark grey) 
Developer—(NH,)3S saturated with H,S 
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our experiments on the estimation of brass by chromatographic method (this Journal, 
1949, 26, 415) attempts were made to separate the copper and zinc zones by the inter- 


position of different ions. 


the lines of separation were quite sharp and horizontal. 
with solutions of M and M/ro only. 


While confirming the work of these authors it was found 
that the chromatographic order was sometimes reversed and we obtained Cu’ - Zn” - Ag’ 
as the order of separation. 
developed by ammonium sulphide, saturated with hydrogen sulphide, was uniform and 


‘The chromatogram Cu-Zn-Ag 


(black-white-grey), 


The previous anthors worked 
In our experiments the concentrations of solutions 


were from N/25 to N/200. This reversal is perhaps due to the preferential adsorption 


of the Zn" ions over that of Ag’ ions at lower concentrations. 


Experiments were 


therefore undertaken on the adsorption of silver and zinc ions from their respective salt 
- solutions at different concentrations. 


The methods of setting up of the column and working are exactly the same as in 


the previous paper. 


EXPERIMENTAL 


Fig. 1 shows the chromatograms mentioned in this paper. 


Adsorption of Ag’ and Zn*’ on Alumina: Silver Nitrate.—Alumina (3 g.), described 
in the previous paper, was placed in each of five bottles of 30 c.c. capacity. Silver 
nitrate solutions (15 c.c.) of strength N/10, N/20, N/4o, N/{80, N/160 were added 


respectively to each of the bottles. 
kept overnight at the laboratory temperature in a thermostat. 


The bottles were closed and shaken ; they were 
The strength of the 


solutions after adsorption was dete: mined by titration against sodium chloride of known 


strength. The weight of the silver ion adsorbed per g. of the adsorbent was calculated. 


Zinc Sulphale.—Similarly the adsorption from zinc sulphate (ZnSO,, 7H,0) from 


solutions of different concentrations was determined as above. 


‘The zinc was estimated 


by titration with potassium ferrocyanide using diphenylamine as an indicator. ‘he data 
are given in the following table. 


Strength of solution. 


Before 


adsorption. adsorption. 


1.021N/10 
0.512 
0.256 
0.128 


0.064 


After 


Silver nitrate. 


0.357N /10 
0.295 
0.165 
0.076 


0.014 


0.036 
0.012 
0 005 
0.003 


0.003 


TABLE I 


Strength of solution 


Amt. of ion adgorbed Ete 
Wt. of adsorbent ~ 


2.13N/10 
1.06 
© 53 


0.27 


adsorption. adsorption 


After 


Zinc sulphate, 
1.61N/to 
0.58 
0.21 


0.06 


0 017 
0.016 
oO Orr 


0.007 


Amt. to ion adsorbed 
Wt of adsorbent 


eo 
we 


In Fig. 2, the amounts of ion (+) adsorbed per gram of alumina are plotted 


against initial ionic concentrations of respective solutions. 


It is seen that at lower 


conceutrations there is a greater adsorption of zinc ions per g. of the adsorbent than the 
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silver ions, while at higher concentrations more of silver is adsorbed than zinc. ‘There- 
fore the preferential adsorption of zinc over silver at lower concentrations is responsible 
for the reversal of the chromatographic order. 


FIG. 2 


Wt. of ions adsorbed/g of alumina X ro}. 





“00 


Inftial cone. of ions x10. 


The results are only qualitative but this suggests a methed of separating copper 
and silver and estimating them in an alloy of copper and silver. Otherwise Cu-Ag with 
ammonium sulphide give more or Jess similarly coloured bands and the line of separation 
is not very clear. 
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INDICATORS IN TITRATIONS WITH CERIC SULPHUTE 


By T. K. S. Murry anp Bh. S. V. RacHava Rao 


Crystal violet, a commercial dye, has been shown to be anitable in titrations with ceric sulphate. 
Its range of usefnlness is great compared with other indicators. Comparative studies on other indica- 
tors, viz., Xylene cyanol FF, N-phenylanthranilic acid and Rhodamine 6G are reported, extending their 
use to titration other than those originally recommended. 


Inspite of the excellence of ceric sulphate as a reagent in oxidimetry, its use has 
not become widespread through absence of suilable and readily available indicators. 
Willard and Young (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1933, 55, 3260) employed ortho-phenanthro- 
line-ferrous complex with great success in a variety of reactions with this reagent, but 
its use is largely handicapped by its scarcity. Other indicators with a limited applica- 
tion have been reported by various investigators, chief amongst which may be men- 
tioned the following. Xylene cyanol FF by Mitchell and Ward (‘‘Modern Methods 
in Quantitative Chemical Analysis’, 1932); N-phenylanthranilic acid by Sueroko- 
moski and Stepin (J. dmer. Chem. Soc., 1936, 58, 9287). More recently one of us 
(Curr. Sci., 1947, 16, 378) reported the use of Rhodamine 6G and its application appears 
to be more extensive than originally reported. During an extended series of investiga- 
tions on suitable indicators we have noticed that Crystal violet, a commercial dye, 
possesses a range of usefulness far greater than any indicator we know of, with the 
exception of ferrous-phenanthroline complex ; besides, its colour change, gieen to 
orange-red, is not only easily detectable but very sharp. Our investigations have also 
disclosed that N-phenylanthranilic acid (loc. cit.) may be employed in the titration of 
a numher of other substances (vide infra), particularly trivalent antimony, in the 
presence of iodine monochloride ; in the latter case excellent results are obtained if the 
indicator is added towards the end*of the titration. 


We have further carried out comparative studies on some of these indicators. 
Table I summarises our results. The titration of either oxalic acid or arsenious acid 
has not been successful. Xylene cyanol FF has been found unsuitable except in the 
originallly recommended titration of ferrous iron and the end-point is very sharp only 
if the acid content of the solution does not exceed 0 5N. 


It has further been found that ferrous iron may be titrated accurately in the 
presence of oxalic acid by Xylene cyanol FF and Crystal violet, provided the acid con- 
centration is not above 1.0N and sufficient quantity of phosphoric acid is.qadded, as is 
evident from Table Ife. With the former indicator, however, colour change towards 
the end isslow. This last observation is in conformity with the findings of Ferri (Quart. 
Jour. & Year-book Pharm., 1937, 10, 351). 
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TaBLe J 


Ceric sulphate=o.05N. ‘Total vol.=1ouc.c. Overall acidity=o.8N in HC! or 


H,80,. 


Amount taken. 


0.1203 g 
0.1928 
0.3855 
0.7710 


O 11723 g. 
0.1235 
© 2470 


0 00783 g. 


0.0162 
0.0324 


0 1196 g. 
0 1622 
0.2392 


0.0412 g. 
© 1000 
© 2000 


0 01462 
0.0151 
0.0302 


0 0561 g. 
0 0605 
0.1210 


0.0190 g. 
0.0205 
0.0410 


The indicator is added towards the end. 


Indicator = 3-4 drops of 0.1% aqueous solution of crystal violet. 


*Amount found with 


Crystal violet. Rhodamine 6G. Phenylanthranilic acid. 


Ferrous ammonium sulphate. 


0.1203 g. 0 1203 g- 0 1203 g 
+1928 ” 0.1928 g 0.1928 
© 3855 0.3855 © 3855 
0.7710 07710 0.771% 
2. Ferric chloride after reduction with SnClg. 
0.1124 g. 1124 
0.1236 Not suitable. 0 1237 
0.2470 0.2470 
3. Hydrogen peroxide. 
0 00783 g. 0 00783 g- 0.00783 g. 
© 0162 0.0162 0.0162 
0 0324 © 0324 0-0324 
4. Urany] acetate after reduction with Zn and HCI. 
(a) (a) 
0.1209 g. 0.1200 g 0.1200 g. 
© 1622 oO 1622 0.1622 
0.2396 0.2400 0 2400 
s. Potassium ferrocyanide. 
(a) 
Q.0412 g. 0.0412 B. 0 0412 g. 
0.1002 0.1005 0.1005 
0 2002 0.2000 0 2002 
6. Hydroquinone. 
(a) 
0.0746 g. 0.0146 g. 0 0146 g. 
0.0151 0.0151 0.0151 
0.0302 0.6%02 0.0302 
7. Stannous chloride, 
(a) 
0.0560 g. . 0.0561 ge 0.0560 g. 
0.0608 0 0605 0.0603 
0.1a10 0.1212 0.1212 
8. Antimony (trivalent). (SbjO;). 
(5 c.c. of 0.005M-ICI added and titrated at 50°). ms 
a 
0.0Ig1 g. 
Unsuitable. Unsuitable. 0.0295 
0.0422 


+ Each figure represents an average of four titrations 
(a) Signifies the indicator has been employed for the first time in this titration. 
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Taare Ila 
Titration of Mohr's salt in presence of oxalic acid. 


Ferrous ammounium sulphate taken=0.3885M. Indicator=Crystal violet. Total 
volume= 100 c.c. 


Overall acidity. Oxahe acid added Mohr's salt found. Remarks. 

0.5N 0.0252 g. 0 04008 g. ] 

” 9.0504 0.4075 | 

” 0 0756 © 4075 | 

“3 0.1080 0 4c80 I The reaction is slow 

towards the end. 

* 0.1260 0 40go | 

si 0.1512 © 4090 | 

1.0 0 0252 0.4180 Knd-point is sharp. 

Titration not snecessful. 
2.0 0,0252 _ 
TABLE ils 


Titration of Mohr’s salt in the presence of oxalic acid on addition of phosphoric acid. 
Total vol. of the soln.=1ooc.c. Syrupy phosphoric acid (d 1.8) added=5 c.c. 


Mohbr's salt found with — 
Amonnt of Overall Amonnt of Phenyl- 


Xylene 
Mohr’s salt acid concn. oxalic Crystal Rhod-6G. anthranilic cyanol 
taken. in ACL. acid added. violet. acid, FF, 
0.1406 g. 0 8N 0053 o 1406 g. 0.1427 B- 0.1417 g. 0.1406 g. 
3 2.0 0.053 0 1427 0.1427 0.1427 © 1427 
6.3855 0.5 0.13 0.3855 0.3887 0 3887 9.3856 
oi I.0 0.13 0.3855 0.3920 0.3887 
” ” 0.26 0.3855 0 3920 0.3902 
° The end-point 
S 3 0.32 - 0.3855 0 3920 0.3902 } ia not detectable. 
| 
0.9710 Lo 032 © 07719 0.7780 0.7760 | 
” ” 0,64 0.7710 0.7780 0.7769 | 
i 3 1.28 0.7710 0.7769 07769 J 


Besides, it appears to be a prerequisite in practically all titrations with ceric sul- 
phate, employing reversible indicators, that the strength of the titrant 1s not higher than 
0.05N, and the overall acidity with respect to hydrochloric acid or sulphuric acid lies 
between 1N and 2N. Further, in many cases a large excess of the titrant oxidises the 
indicator irreversibly or at any rate, its sensitiveness largely impaired. 
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SYNTHESIS OF 4 QUINAZOLOLS. PART II 


By A. B. SEN anp M. P. Upapuyayva 


Two new 4 quinazolores have been prepared fromi which seven 4-quinazolols have been obtained 
with a view to testing them for possible analgesic action 


In a previous communication (Sen and Sidhu, this Journal, 1948, 25, 437) the 
preparation of 2-methyl-3-phenyl-4-quinazolone and its conversion into three 4-substituted 
quinazolols were reported. Ju this paper the work has been extended to the preparation 
of 2-methyl-3-a-naphthyl- and 2-methyl-3-n-butyl-4-quinazolones from which seven 
4-quinazolols have been obtained by the action of different alkyl or ary! magnesium 
halides on the quinazolones, followed by decomposition of the Grignard complex with 
dilute acid. The 4-quinazolones were prepared by following the general method of 
Grimmel, Gunther aud Morgan (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1946, 68, 548). 


; 
epee ‘ir (Ja, R=a-naphithy! 
ee eaten: a cee we Me (1b, R=n-butyl 
o 
R’'Mg followed by cold dil. H,SO, 
R= Ri = R! 
Il a, «naphthyl n-propyl 
. db, ” n-butyl 
c, i phenyl FON 
d, a» p-tolyl mee ie > 
e, n-butyl n-propyl 
f, ‘i phenyl Owe 
g; es p-tolyl 
ae 
. HO. _/CH Ph 
i < oe 
c eee “NN Ph 
; On xpecte | | 
\WCH Ph CH MgCl N 
N (IV) 
(III) 


Actually “NCO.NH.Ph 
formed | | 


\/NE.CH.(CHPb), 


(V) 
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Koelsch (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1945, 617, 1718) studied the action of benzyl- 
magnesium chloride on 3-pheny]-4-quinazolone (III) and has established that the expect- 
ed 4-quinazolol (IV) is not formed. The reaction follows an anomalous course and 
results in the formation of the open-chain N-(86'-diphenylisopropyl)-anthranilanilide (vy). 


The question arises whether the reaction products obiained by the action of different 
Grignard reagents on 4-quinazolones, as reported in this paper and the previous paper 
(Sen and Sidhu, loc. cit.), are the normally expected 4-quinazolols or the open-chain 
compounds formed by rupture of the heterocyclic ring as in the above case. Koelsch 
(loc. cit.) has drawn attention to the fact that benzylmagnesium chloride reacts with 
acetanthranil (VI) and with 1:2-dimethyl-4-quinazolone (VII) to give the normally 
expected alcohols. 


O O 
a vy 
\A C-—-CH, VY C.CH, 

N N 

de 
(VI) (VII) 


He has offered an explanation of this fact by the development of electrophilic 
centres at different carbon atoms in the molecule. In compound (III) the electrophilic 
centre develops at C, and attack by R7(of R7Mg Br) takes place at C, in preference to 
C,. In (VI) and (VI) Cy retains electrophilic properties greater than C, and hence 
the normal course of the Grignard addition at C, is followed. 


The quinazolones studied by us are all substituted at C, like (VI) and (VII) and no 
electrophilic centre other than at C, can be developed. Hence the reaction of the Grignard 
reagent was expected to follow the usual course. The compounds obtained gave salts 
with aqueous acids and were also acetylated by acetic anhydride in presence of pyridine, 


EXPERIMENTAL 
e 


e 
N-acetylanthranilic acid was prépared by the action of acetic anhydride on the 
acid suspended in benzene (Kauffmann, Ber., 1909, 42, 3482). 


2-Methyl-3-a-naphthyl-4-quinazolone.—N-Acetylanthranilic acid (17.9 g., 0.1M), 
&-naphthylamine (14.3 g., 0.14) and toluene (175 c.c.) were taken in a 500 c.c. three- 
necked flask, fitted with a mechanical stirrer, condenser and a dropping funnel and heated 
in a paraffin-bath (130°). Phosphorus trichloride-(4.6 g.) in toluene (25 c.c.) was added 
through the dropping funnel during a period of 15 minutes and the contents refluxed 
for 2 hours, after which they were transferred to a two-litre distillation flask and basified 
with 10% sodium carbonate solution {200 c.c.), The toluene was removed by steam 
distillation and the residue filtered and washed thoroughly with water and finally 

6-—-1737P—1I 
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recrystallised from alcohol, m. p. 152°, yield 27 g- (Found: C, 79.0; H, 4.6; N, 9-2. 
C,,H1,ON, requires C, 79.7; H, 4.89; N, 9-79 per cent). 

2-Methyl-3-n-butyl-4-quinazolone was obtained from N-acetylanthranilic acid 
(59.6 g.), n-butylamine (24.3 g.) and phosphorus trichloride (14.2 g.) in the same 
way. The residue after removal of toluene was transferred to a separating funnel and 
extracted with ether. The ethereal layer was separated and dehydrated over calcium 
chloride. The ether was then removed and the residue distilled under reduced pressure, 
when a product distilling at 250° under 8 mm. pressure was obtained, yield 17 g. (Found: 
C, 72.0; H, 7.1; N, 12.77. Cis;H,,ON, requires C, 72.2; H, 7.4; N, 12.96 per cent). 

Substituted Quinazolols—The quinazolols were obtained by the action of appro- 
priate Grignard reagents on the quinazolones in the following way. 


The Grignard reagent was prepared from magnesium (0.02M) and the alkyl or aryl 
halide (0.02M) in the usual way. The Grignard reagent was then cooled in ice and 
the quinazolone {(0.02M) suspended in ether was added dropwise. The reaction was 
over in about 15 minutes after which the contents were refluxed for 2 hours over a water- 
bath and then decomposed with dilute sulphuric acid. The resulting substance was 
filtered, washed with water and dried. Most of the quinazolols were recrystallised 
from alcohol. 3-n-Butyl-, 4-phi nyl-, 4-propyl- and 4-p-tolyl-4-quinazolols were obtained 
at first as resinous substances which were crystallised with gieat difficulty from 
chloroform. 

In this way ths following quinazolols were obtained. 


TaBLe I 


Carbon Hydrogen Nitrogen M. p. of 
-4-Quinazolols. M.p. Yield. Found. Calc. Found. Calc. Found. Calc. acetyl deriv. 


2-Methyl-3 «-naphthyl- 


-4-n-propyl- 190° 70.5% 796% 800 635% 6.6 83% 848 145° 
-4-phenyl- 210° 80.3 82.25 82.4 5-2 549 7.5  ° 7.69 145° 
-4-n-butyl- 162° 87.2 80.1 80.23 6.7 6.97 8.0 8.14 95° 
-4-p-tolyl- 172° 661 82.3 82.5 57° 5.8 7.19 74 150° 
a-Methyl-3-n-butyl- . 

-4-phenyl- 165° 850 77-35 47.5 7-3 748 94 9 52 105" 
-4-n-propyl- 170° 86.7 73.65 73.84 91 9.23 10 6 10.76 _~ 
-4°p-tolyl- 162° 47.0 773 775 7-2 7 48 94 9.52 _ 
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SUPERSATURATION LIMITS OF SOLUTIONS. PART VI. AN ANOMALOUS 
BEHAVIOUR OF THE PERCHLORATES OF POTASSIUM AND AMMONIUM 


By Ram Gopat 


The spontaneous crystallisation of supersaturated aqueons solutions of barium, sodium and am- 
monium perchlorates has been studied. It is fonnd that though the solubilities of these perchlorates 
differ widely, Ts —T does not change very much with projonged heating and, taken separately, Ts—T 
is almost a constant for the same solute irrespective of the saturation temperature. The low 
preheating effect in these electrolytes, as well as in KCIQ,, is probably due to Jarge apparent 
equivalent volume of these electrolytes; besides, the symmetrical nature of the perchlorate ions 
and its large apparent ionic volume appear fo play an important role. 


In an earlier communication (this Journal, 1947, 24, 284) the anomalous 
character of the perchlorate of potassium was pointed out to be an exception to the general 
rule (c@) suggested to explain the behaviour of supersaturated solutions towards spon- 
taneous crystallisation on prolonged and continuous heating. Inspite of the fact that 
the rule was found to hold good or its failure satisfactorily explained, in about thirty 
cases (cf. Bose and Chatterji, this Journal, 1949, 26, 94, where the rule has been extended 
to non-aqueous solutions), it was not even approximately obeyed by KCiO,. Appar- 
ently no flaw could be detected in the viscosity measurements which were made by the 
well known method of Scarpa as modified by later workers. The reliability of the 
apparatus was checked by determining the viscosity of 10% and 20% sugar solutions 
with its help and comparing the results with the standard values given in the literature 
which were found to agree within the experimental error. Therefore, 7 and hence 
¢ or cf values of KCIO, solutions must be relied upon. Consequently it was consider- 
ed desizable to examine the behaviour of other perchlorates in order to ascertain the 
real factor controlling spontaneous crystallisation in these systems. 


EXPERIMENTAL 


The available perchlorates, i.e. NH,CIO,, NaClO, and Ba(ClO,), were recrystallised 
from conductivity water and dried. The general method used for determining the 
limits of supersaturation was the same as described in the first paper of this series (ibid., 
1043, 20, 183) and the results obtained are recorded in able I. The data for KCIO, 


have also been given for comparision. ° 
Taste I 
Ammonium perchlorate. Sodmm perchlorate, Barium perchlorate. Potassium perchlorate. 
Ts. Ts~T. Ts.. Ts~-T. Ts. Ts-T, Ts. Ts-—T. 
54° 8-9 92-94" 20 51-53" 9 30° 6.4 
60-61 &9 85-86 19 60-63 9 35 6.6 
72°73 II-12 87-88 18 53°55 7 40 6.2 
81-82 TI-12 79-81 19 66-67 8 45 6.0 
57-58 g-10 63-65 19 66-68 7 50 6.4 
75-76 20 71-73 9 55 65 


83-85 - 14(2) 60 6.6 
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The values of T, the temperalure of spontaneous crystallisation, have been omitted 
for the sake of brevity. It may be mentioned, however, that they do not vaiy appreci- 
ably with heating and therefore they belong to the same class whe1e heating effect 
is negligible. 


DIsScUSSION 


Table I] clearly shows that in all the perchlorates studied here, the temperature 
of spontaneous crystallisation is, in general, almost a conslant or only changes very 
slightly from the mean value (cf. lines below the table). KCIO, is only slightly 
soluble, whereas the solubilities of NaCiO, and Ba(ClO,). are very high. The low solu- 
bilities of KClO, and NH,ClO, will give small values of c¢?, whereas high solubilities 
of NaClO, and Ba(ClO,),, will, inspite of high viscosity (hence sinaller ¢ values), 
resuit in large cp values. Hence, uithough it is possible to explain the low preheating 
effect in the latter two cases, it is impossible to explain the similar behaviour of the 
former substances on this ground. We must therefore look for a more widely embra- 
cing factor which controls spontaneous crystallisation in these solutions. 


Apparent ionic volume, ¢,, of ions may be tried as a possible solution, for it will 
necessarily be involved in the formation of a nucleus of any required size. According 
to Fajans and Johnson (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1942, 64, 674) ¢, of ClO, ion, at infinite 
dilution, is by far the largest of almost all the common ions, and may therefore be 
responsible for the above mentioned peculiar behaviour of perchlorates. As supersa- 
turated solutions are, in general, highly concentrated, the combined effect of both the 
cation and anion, i.e. apparent equivalent volume of the electrolyte concerned, at these 
concentrations, will not be given by the additivity law which may be expected to hold 
good at infinite dilutions (cf. Fajans and Johnson, loc. cit.). It is therefore necessary 
to find out apparent equivalent volume ¢, of different electrolytes in highly concen- 
trated solutions and then values for perchlorates may be compared with those for other 
electrolytes possessing either negligible heating effect e.g. KI and KNOs, or, marked 
heating effect, e.g. BaCl; and Ba(NOs;). etc. This might be expected to yield neces- 
sary information. 


In Table II are given the ¢, values of saturated solutions, calculated from density 
data given in the International Critical Tables (1928, 3, 104). Saturation temperature, 


wherever possible, has been chosen to be 25° and the exceptions are propeily marked 
out. ‘ 


TaBLe Il 


Temperature=25°. 


Perchlorates of 


Kl*. KNO3. Na** K, NH, Ba*** RBaCly. Ba (NQ3). 
Apparent 
equiv. 49.62. 42.10 49.83 48.17 62.31 60.02 19.6 22.84 
volumes 


* 


24.3°C,; ** 50°C, *#* 20°C. 
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Table IT clearly shows that from the point of view of apparent equivalent volume 
the perchlorates are very like KI and KNO; and widely different from BaCl, and 
Ba(NO;)3, and therefore, if this property at all influences or plays any part in the 
phenomenon of spontaneous crystallisation, the perchlorates should behave like KI 
and KNOsg, and not like BaCl, and Ba(NO,),. 

The significance of a large ionic volume may be considered here in some detail. 
For a particular temperature T, the stable crystal nucleus must be of a definite size in 
cider to avoid its own dissolution and keep intact its activily to start spontaneous 
crystallisation. The process will entail the coming together of a uumber of-lattice 
forming units, whether simultaneously or developed catalytically (Harbury, J. Phys. 
Chem., 1947, 81, 382) from single molecules or ions, is immaterial. ‘The particular 
size is more easily attained, the larger the volume or size of the constituent ions, 
the smaller the number of ions or molecules will be required to make it up. Hence, 
although the c@ values of KCIO, and NH,ClO, are small, they are compensated by 
a large volume of the lattice forming units resulting in an easy formation of an active 
crystal nucleus even when heating has deactivated or immobilised many catalytic agents. 
Thus the number of successful collisions will be sufficient to start spontaneous crystal- 
lisation. JI‘urthermore, the symmetrical nature of the perchlorate ion also helps in the 
formation of the active crystal nucleus.- Ephraim (“Inorganic Chemistry’, 1939, p. 
376) remarks that ‘‘the general properties of the perchlorates depend. to a large extent 
on the great atomic volume and the symmetrical nature of the perchlorate ion’. That 
appears to account for the peculiarity of the perchlorates towards prolonged heating 
as well. 

A large ionic volume also promotes, in general, a low hydration. ‘Thus, a large 
¢, also serves to keep the ions free from the water molecular envelope surrounding 
them and this wilt naturally help in an easy formation of a germ crystal. Consequently, 
a large ionic volume of the perchlorate ion helps spontaneous crystallisation in this 
indirect manner also. 
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INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT OF INDIA—PRESENT AND FUTURE* 
By J. N. Ray 


It is customary for the President of the Society to select for his annual address a 
topic in which he is a specialist. I would make a slight departure from the accepted 
practice and would like to talk ona subject which is uppermost in the minds of all 
chemists in this country, namely, ‘Industrial Development of India—present and future”’. 
This topic would be in harmony with the aims and objects of the Society, which are 
primarily to encourage and foster the spirit of enquiry and original research, to protect 
and develop scientific life in this country and to promote the growth of cultural fellow- 
ship among chemists in general. 


Under the Government of India Act 1935, the development of industries was 
a Provincial subject, but it was open to the Central Government to declare by law that 
the development of certain industries under Central control was expedient in the public 
interest. On such a declaration being made, the development of such industries could 
become a Central subject. Nosuch action was, however, taken with the result that 
at the outbreak of hostilities in 1939, the development of industries remained wholly 
a provincial subject. The war necessitated central contro] and direction over industries, 
as India was the supply base for the armies in the Middle East and the Far East, The 
Eastern Group Supply Council, which was formed as a result, placed on India all demands 
which could be met from India. The Central Government naturally took upon them- 
selves the responsibility for the supply of entire requirements of the Indian army, both 
at home and abroad. ‘To discharge this onerous responsibility, it was found necessary 
to create the Department of Supply which was responsible not only for all the procure- 
ment activities of the Government but also for developing new capacity. A large number 
of scientific men were thus mobilised for discharging these responsibilities. How 
well this duty was performed could be gauged from the fact that during the years 
1942-1946, 106 crores of rupees worth of chemicals, paints, gases and petroleum products 
were procured. The purchases on account of leather and tanned materials amounted 
to 23 crores of rupees, that of ruber items to 10 crores, and so on. 


With the cessation of hostilities, the Government of India felt that this develop- 
ment which had taken place during the wi&r should be stabilised and put on a firm 
basis. It was recognised that India’s industrial development would have to be the result 
of conscious and deliberate planning and should not be left to haphazard and unco-ordi- 
nated efforts of private industrialists. In 1945, the Government of India made an im- 
portant statement of India’s industrial policy. In this, it was recognised that positive 
steps to encourage and promote the rapid industrialisation of the country to the fullest 
possible extent were an inescapable responsibility of the Government. A number of 


" Presidential address delivered at 26th Annual General Meeting of the Indian Chemical Society, 
held on January 3, 1950 at Poona, 
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Panels were set up to report on the existing position of various industries. ‘he general 
directive to the Panels was on the following lines :— 


(i) ‘The panels should report on the scope and extent of development including 
the types of products which should be taken up for development either by 
private enterprise or by the State ; 


(ii) The extent to which technical advice from abroad may be necessary ; 
(iii) The availability and future requirements of technical personnel ; 


(iv) The manner and degree of co-operation with foreign firms considered neces- 
sary and desirable ; 


(v) Location of the industry and assistance required from Government in the 
developinent of industries, and the 


(vi) Stages in which industry should be developed. 

The recommendations submitted by the Panels were considered by the Government 
of India in consultation with the Provincial authorities, and certain targets of produc- 
tion and expansion of capacity were accepted. 

In the meantime, with the cessation of hostilities, the Department of Supply 
was amalgamated with the Department of Industries & Civil Supplies, and the new 
Department of Industry & Supply was created. The executive responsibility for car- 
rying out the accepted recommendations of the various Panels was transferred to this 
new Department of Industry & Supply. 

It will now be worthwhile to makea brief survey of the various developments 
that have taken place in the field of industry and also ‘to indicate those that remain 
to be done. 

The chemical industry occupies a key position in the economy of every country. 
Its products are used in a number of other industries such as Textiles, Paper, Leather, 
Soap, Glass, Ceramics, Paints, Plastics, Rayon, etc. The chemical industry, in India, 
in its modern form, really began after World War I (1914-18), although the oldest chem- 
ical factories were established in the middle of the last century. It was during World 
War ] that real development took place. In 1921, there were 14 large chemical works 
employing 2500 workers. By 1939, the number of works rose to 38 employing about 
8000 people. At present there are 200 firms employing 25,000 men. 

Sulphuric acid.— There are uow 4o firms, which can produce about 150,000 
tons of sulphuric acid in 43 units. Of these, 11 are contact process units, mostly in- 
stalled in the postwar period. The following table shows the consumption of sulphuric 





acid industry-wise :— zs ° 
Chemicals te iss a we 40% 
Fertilisers ies Ze we 40 
Metals 5 
Cotton textile 5 
Mineral oil a 2 
Leather ee I 
Engineering & other industries 7 
100 


Four units are under erection, which would give an additional capacity of another 40,000 
tons. 
Superphosphate.—The productic:: of superphosphate was negligible before 
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the war. At present, capacity exists for the production of 90,000 tons of superphosphate 
per annum and with the expansion schemes now in hand, it is expected that by the 
end of 1950, the production would reach the target figure of 100,000 tons per annum. 
The Government now purchases all superphosphate at a fixed price. ‘This has helped 
considerably in increasing indigenous production. 

Ammonium sulphate.—The Government of India decided that ammonium 
sulphate should be produced by the State on a large scale. A Commission was appoin- 
ted in 1945 to report on the possibility of manufacture of ammonium sulphate in India. 
As a result of the recommendations made by this Commission, it was decided to start 
the production of ammonium sulphate at Sindhri with a capacity of 350,000 tons per 
annum. ‘This factory is nearing completion and will be one of the biggest units in the 
world. There are two other units producing synthetic ammonia, one at Mysore and 
the other at Travancore, with an aggregate capacity of 56,000 toms per annum. The 
production of sulphate from the ammoniacal liquors of the coke ovens is 22,000 tons. 

Bichromates.—India’s production capacity now is 3000 tons per annum and 
the domestic consumption is only tooo tons. We have a large exportable surplus and 
considerable quantities have been exported abroad. 

Soda ash.—India’s requirements of soda ash are about 120,000 tons per annum 
for her various industries. 


Glass industry 5 re 30,000 tons 
Silicates oe 208 15,000 
Textiles ce os 9,000 
Paper es hes 5,000 
Chemical industry wh ee 6,000 
Misc. requiiements oe oo 10,000 
Washing “a ieee 45,000 


Total 120,000 


The present installed capacity is 54,000 tons. ‘The chief difficulty in bridging this 
gap between production and domestic consumption is that of obtaining industrial salt 
ata reasonable price. “Ihe ideal location for the soda ash industry is naturally the 
coalfields which are situated a long way off from the Western coast, where cheap sea 
salt is available or from the salt-beds of Rajputana. ‘The cost of transport is the prin- 
cipal limiting factor in the development of the soda ash industry. 

Caustic soda.—India’s requirementgof caustic soda are 70,000 tons per annum, of 
which the soap industry consumes 31,500 tons, the textile industry, 19,250 tons, the paper 
industry ro,500 tons and other miscellaneous industries, 8,700 tons. The present installed 
capacity is 13,500 tons. There are certain units which are producing their own requtre- 
ments of caustic soda and this capacity would come to another 30co tons. At present, 
3 units are under erection, which will give an additional capacity of Io,o00 tons. 

Liquid chlorine.— India has an installed capacity of 6,400 tons for the produc- 
tion of liquid chlorine. ‘This is more than sufficient to meet all internal demands, but 
the difficulty is transport. Long distances involved stand in the way of free transport 
of liquid chlorine from the factories to places of consumption. Recently, a firm has 
planned the production of high test hypochlorite. 
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Bleaching powder.— India produces 5,160 tons of bleaching powder and plans 
for expanding the capacity are in hand. 


Bromides.— From the bitterns in the manufacture of salt, India has now establi- 
shed a capacity for the manufacture of 200 tous of bromides. The internal consump- 


tion has been copiputed to be 60 tons. There is ample scope for catering to the export 
market. 


Magnesium chloride Another by-product in the manufacture of salt is 
inagnesium chloride. India is not only able to meet her internal demands but has been 
exporting magnesium chloride to various countries including U.K. 


Magnesium sulphate, alum, etc.—The demands for these chemicals are being fully 
met. There is also some export trade in these chemicals. 


Potassium chlotate.—The match industry in India bas expanded phenomenally during 
the last few years. At present, the country’s aggregate capacity for the production 
of matches is 40 million gross boxes. We are also having a flourishing export 
trade in matches. ‘To cater to the needs of the match industry we require a produc- 
tion of 2,000 tons of potassium chlorate. We are now mostly able to meet all internal 
demands for potassium chlorate. 


Fine chemicals and pharmaceuticals —The war found India totally unprepared 
to meet the growing needs of the Army. ‘The procurement of medical stores for 
Government hospitals and the Army was the responsibility of the Director-General 
(1. M. $.), who was the head of the Medical Stores Department. ‘The Medical Stores 
Department functioned primarily to supply the Army with all its medical and veterinary 
stores such as drugs, dressings, surgical instruments, etc. In addition to supplying 
the needs of the Army, the Medical Stores Department also provided for the needs 
of most of the Provincial Government and semi-Goveinment hospitals, certain 
railways, mission hospitals, municipal institutions and other local bodies. The 
Medical Store Depots in India were the biggest importers of drugs and other 
medical stores and they were also manufacturers of drugs and dressings. ‘There 
were five medical store depots inaintained in five large centres in India. Two 
_Mmedical store depots had factories attached to them where certain preparations 
were made. These factories were at first located at Lahore and Calcutta but 
later on they were shifted toMadrasand Bombay At the outbreak of World War II, 
it was quickly realised that owing to shipping restrictions, these medical store depots 
would have to play a very large part in supplying to the growing needs of the Army, 
both at home and abroad. The organisation of the Director-General (I. M. S) was 
strengthened by the recruitment of two officers, who were placed in charge of the 
production of Drugs and Dressings and Surgical Instruments and Appliances respectively. 

_ The result of intensive effort to increase production of medical stores was that the 
value of medical stores purchased in India (exclusive of depot manufactured articles) 
rose from Rs. 15.8 lakhs in 1938-39 to Rs. 3.48 crores in 1942-43. 


Drugs and accessories needed for the Army could be roughly classified under 
the following headings. 
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(i) Galenicals ; (vii) Special type of glassware. 

(ii) Drugs of natural origin (viii) Rubber goods OS pe 
(iit) Vitamins and hormones (ix) Surgical dressings : 
{iv)’ Synthetic drugs (x) Ligatures 
{v) Purified basic chemicals {x#) Vaccines and sera 
(vi) Laboratory stains and chemicals (xi#) Anti-biotics. 


India’s requirements of galenicals were entirely met from indigenous sources. 
Surgical dressings, vaccines and sera, rubber goods, laboratory stains and chemicals 
were produced on a large scale. Of the drugs of natural origin, Morphine, Codeine, 
Strychnine, Caffeine, Ephedrine, Santonin, Quinine were produced in sufficient quan- 
tities not only for meeting internal demands, but, in some cases, for purposes of export. 
India’s position regarding synthetic drugs was unsatisfactory, because the basic inter- 
mediates were in most cases unavailable. It was, however, possible to produce synthe- 
tically a very large mumber of drugs. A number of antiseptics and disinfectants, 
purgatives, uric acid solvents, vaso-constrictors, vaso-dilators, antipyretics, analgesics, 
narcotics, general anaesthetics and local anaesthetics were successfully produced. It 
can be said that given the equipment and the intermediate chemicals, there is not a 
single synthetic drug which is beyond the ability of an Indian chemist to produce. 


During the war, an attempt was made to obtain intermediate chemicals. India 
is pow able to produce 2 million gallons of benzene and x million gallons of toluene 
per annum at a cost which compares favourably with that prevailing in other countries. 
Recently, the manufacture of nitrobenzene at the (rdnance Factories has been estab- 
lished and it is now possible for the Indian industry to obtain about 100 tons of nitro- 
benzene at a price of Rs. 94/- per cwt. India produced very large quantities of T. N. T. 
during the war and, in fact, was one of the best sources of supply of this high explosive. 
It has not been difficult to establish the production of mono-nitrotoluenes which are 
now obtainable at a reasonable price. Manufacture was established for the production 
of rooo tons of acetone from alcohol which is also now available for industrial purposes. 
During the war, it was felt necessary that the production of power alcohol should be 
taken in hand. At present, we have a capacity for the production of 14 million 
gallons of power alcohol in this country. Considerable quantities of butyl and amyl 
alcohol are also obtainable as by-products in this industry. The Indian coal is generally 
carbonised at a fairly high temperature with the result.that the percentage of naphtha- 
lene hydrocarbons is rather high in the distillate. The production of naphthalene has 
been developed and we have now a capacity of 2v00 tons of naphthalene per annum, 
which is capable of further expansion ata short notice. A certain amount of phthalic 
acid is also produced. "The production of other basic chemicals such as Aniline, Hydro- 
quinol, etc., has also been developed. : 

The development of the intermediate chemicals industry is closely bound up 
with the development of finished products. If this vicious circle is to be broken, then 
it occurs to me that it is necessary that a start should be made at the finished product 
end, I would not completely rule out a start being made by small units producing 
intermediate chemicals to feed the concerns producing finished products. It has been 
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said that the day of small business is over. [his is mot entirely correct. In the 
U.S. A., it has been found that a mass production concern is not equipped to handle 
small order and special jobs. ‘These can be adequately handled by a small outfit which 
also supplies the needs of the big manufacturers. Even in the field of automobile 
industry, it has been noticed that a big manufacturer buys nearly 1,100 different items 
from 400 small firms. In the most specialised industry, namely, the Petroleum Industry, 
the five largest refining companies in the U. S. A. account for only 40% of the capacity. 
There are 170 small concerns who have been able to hold thei: own against the 
competition of the bigger manufacturers. Similarly 7 big chemical manufacturers 
depend on 120 small-size firms for many of their requirements. Bigger size does not 
necessarily mean the greater efficiency. 

This was amply borne out during the war, when a small firm produced para- 
aminoacetanilide and supplied successfully all the big manufacturers of organo-arsenicals 
and organo-antimonials based on para-aminoacetanilide. The manufacture of certain 
types of fine chemical intermediates can easily be undertaken by our chemistry graduates 
with adequate research experience even on a very smallscale. During the war, large 
quantities of imported commercial dyes were purified and converted into bacteriological 
stains. In fact, the entire demands for these laboratory stains were met from the suppli- 
es made by very small manufacturers. 

Following is a list of important drugs which cover the whole field of chemo- 
therapy. Items produced in India are marked with an asterisk. 


Antiseptics and Disinfectants 


*x, Phenol f15. Methyl violet 
2. Salol +16. Crystal violet 
3. Resorcinol 17, Auramine 
Guiacol, Guiacol carbonate, 18. Rivanol 
Gnuiacol potassium sulphate ig Rhodamine 
*5. Thymol a0 Chinisol 
6. #-Naphthol {2x Brilliant Green 
*>. Tribromophenol ; $22. Malachite Green 
8 Iodoform 23 Trypan Red 
*9. Formaldehyde 24. Trypan Blue 
*:o. Hexamine *¢ 25. Mercurochrome 
*1z. Chloramine T *26. Cresol 
12, Acriflavine » “27, Chlorinated xylenols 
13. Dermatol . 28. D.D T 


*14 Protargol 
Purgatives and Aperttives 
1. Phenolphthalein 2 Orexin (Phenyldthydroquinazoline) 


Diuretics and uric acid solvents 


*r, Caffeine 4 Salyrgan 
2. Piperazine 6. Theophylline 
*3  Atophan 6. Theobromine 


* Are produced in India, in many cases, in insufficient quantities 
+ From imported intermediates, 


*g, 


er; 


"x, 
a, 


#2: 


*3 


¥1, 


kg 


¥3. 
*4, 


oy 


¥g. 
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Vaso-constrictors 


53. 


Adrenaline 4. Alkaloids of Ergot: Ergotoxin, 
Ephedrine Ergotamine, Ergometrin, 
Benzidine Ergotinine, Tyramine. 
Vaso-dilators 
Amyl nitrite *3. Nitroglycerine 
Rthyl nitrite 4 Octyl nitrite 
Antipyretics and analgesics 
Aetanilide 5. Aspirin 
Phenacetin 6. Antipyrine 
Benzoic acid Pyramidone 
Salicylic acid 
Narcotics and General Anaesthetics 
Cyclopropane © *9, Chloretone 
Ether ro, Avertine 
Para-aldebyde 1x. Veronal 
Acetophenone *12, Luminal 
Chloroform 13. Sulpbonal 
Urethane 14. Trional 
Adaline 15 Tetronal 
Chloral hydrate 
Local Anaesthetics 
Ethyl chloride #4, Cocaine 
Anaesthesine 5. Enucaine 
Novocuine 6, Pentothal sodium 
Antiprotozol and Antibacterial Drugs 
Atoxyl Io. Neostibosan 
Tryparsamide 11. Neocardyl 
Carbarsone e 12. Mercurochrome 
Neo-salvarsan 13. Merthiolate 
Stovarsal ‘ . *14, Eumetine 
Sulpharsphenamine 1g. Yatren 
Solusalvarsan 16. Vioform 
Mapharside 17, Sulpha drugs 
Urea Stibamine (detailed below). 
Anti-malarials 
Euginine 4. Mepacrine 
Aristoquinine 5 Paludrine 
Pamaquin 6, Chloroquin. 


* Are produced in India; in many cases. in insufficient quantities, 
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Sulphanilamide group of Drugs (Sulpha drugs) 


*r, Sulphanilamide 8. Albucid 

a. Prontosil 9, Dagenan 

3. Prontosil sol 10. Sniphaguanidine 

4. Proseptazine 11. Sulphathiazole 

5. Soluseptazine 12. Sulphapyridine 

6. Rhodiloue 13 Sniphadiazine, sniphamerazine 
*7 Uleron 14. pp’-Diaminodiphenylsulphone. 


Anti-biottcs 


x. Penicillin 3. Chloromycetin 
2, Streptomycin 4  Anureomycin 


Miscellaneous Drugs 


“1, Camphor 8. Sulphoform 
"2 Ethyl ester of nicotinic acid 9 Solganol 
(coramines) 10. Mandelic acid 
*3, Glycerophosphates and choline 1. §. V. P. 36 
. Cardiazole *r2 Iodobydroxyquinoline 

5. Cantharidine *13. Kurchi bismuth iodide 
*6, Calcium gluconate *14. Emetine ; fron natural 

7. Aulinogen *15 Santcnine sources. 


* Are produced in India: in many cases, 1n insufficient quantities, 


It will be seen that there is a considerable scope for developing many items of manu- 
facture which are at present not produced in India. 


Development Plans in hand 


We have been considering the question of production of Penicillin and other anti- 
biotics for a long time. In 1945, the Director-General of Supply financed an investiga- 
tion for the production of Penicillin on a laboratory scale. Workers at the Institute 
of Science, Bangalore, and the Haffkine Institute, Bombay, have also been experiment- 
ing on the production of Penicillin. In March 1945, advantage was taken of the 
presence in England of Professor B.C. Guha, then an officer of the Department of 
Food, and a survey was undertaken by him on Behalf of the Department of Supply of 
manufacture both in the U. K. and the U.S.A. The Department of Planning and Develop- 
ment sent out a team consisting of General Sir Saheb S. Sokhey and Dr. K. Ganapathy 
to investigate the possibility of manufacturing Penicillin in India. They submitted their 
report and certain investigations were made on the lines suggested in the Report. It was, 
however, felt that further investigations were necessary before a decision could be taken. 
Consequently, the Government of India sent out a second team consisting of General 
Sokhey, Dr. Ganapathy and Dr. Sankaran for the purpose. It has now been decided 
that the manufacture of Penicillin would be undertaken as a State enterprise in collabora- 
tion with a foreign firm. It is proposed to produce 1200 billion units per annum with 
a provision to increase it to 3600 billion units, if mecessary. In the same factory, it 
is also proposed to manufacture certain sulpha drugs and synthetic antimalarials. 
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The collaboration of a foreign firm has been obtained for the production of 
para-aminosalicylic acid, a new curative agent in the treatment of tuberculosis. 
Certain proposals have been received for the manufacture of Polystyrene required 
as a raw material fo: the plastic industry. A scheme for the production of Phenol 
on a large scale has been worked out and is under examination. A foreign 
firm is interested in manufacturing this in collaboration with an Indian firm. 
Three firms have been granted licences for the large-scale production of acetic acid and 
acetic anhydride. The aggregate production would come to about 3,000 tons per annum, 
which will be more than sufficient for India’s present internal requirements. A large 
plant for the production of acetate rayon is also under erection. ‘This plant will be 
producing its own acetic anhydride. : 

A British firm has already undertaken an extensive survey about the possibility 
of manufacturing certain industrial explosives. The scheme will be considered by the 
Government of India as soon as possible. 

India consumes about 180 million gallons of motor spirit, 66,000 tons of 
kerosene, about 30,000 tons of various diese] oils and 53,000 tons of furnace oil every year. 
The Indian pioduction of motor spirit (natural) is only 15 million gallons, that of 
kerosene 4000 tons and about 4000 tons of various diesel oils. This is an extremely 
unsatisfactory position. The Governnient decided in May 1948 to get from Mssrs. Koppers 
Inc., Pittsburgh a report on the possibility of manufacture of synthetic oil from coal. 
Mssrs. Koppers undertook an elaborate investigation and submitted their report which is 
now under the consideration of the Government of India. Several other offers have also 
been received from foreign firms. 

An extensive survey was also undertaken about the occurrence of suitable low. 
grade coal required for the purpose. It has been found that extensive deposits are 
available which can be worked by the strip mining method to give all the coal required 
for such a project at an economical rate. The low temperature carbonisation of this 
coal will produce a char suitable as domestic fuel and the tar could be processed to 
aviation petrol. A part of the char can be used for gasification to produce synthesis 
gas and also hydrogen needed for the hydrogenation of tar. If such a scheme is adopted, 
a considerable amount of oxygenated hydrocarbons will be obtained as a by-product 
which will be admirably suited as a starting material for the preparation of various 
organic substances used in commerce. 

Under the auspices of the Damodar Valley Authority the Governments of Bibar 
and West Bengal in collaboration with the Government of India brought out some 
specialists from Germany to report on the possibility of establishing the dyestuff industry, 
in the Damodar Valley area. Other independent investigations were also carried out 
by some firms. ‘The whole matter is under consideration. Of the various dyes that 
are largely used in this country, there are a few items which account for a large propor- 
tion of our imports of dyestuffs. These are : 


(i) Alizarine group of dyes including vat — of the anthracene group. 
(i) Congo red 
(iii) Rapid fast colours 
(iv) Vat dyes such as Indigo, Carbazol blue, etc. 
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-(v) Sulphur black (vii) Rhodamines 
(vi) Metanil yellow (viii) Chrome colours. 


A full investigation has been made of the various quantities of intermediate chemi- 
cals that will be needed for the manufacture of these dyes. The analysis shows that 
it is possible to produce some of these dyestuffs economically in this country, as most 
of the intermediates will be available from existing or future production of chemicals 
which has been planned. 

Plans are also in hand for the production of Methanol and formaldehyde at 
Sindhri. : 

In view of the very large development that has taken place in the production 
of plastic articles in this country, it is necessary that the manufacture of moulding 
powders should be taken in hand early. At present only one firm is producing Phenol- 
formaldehyde resin but not in sufficient quantity. There are now about qo firms 
producing plastic articles in India with an aggregate consumption capacity of 3,000 
tons of Phenol-formaldehyde resin, 2500 tons of Polystyrene and large quantities of 
other moulding powders. In view of the importance of phenol as an intermediate for 
the various industries, such as Dyestuffs, Pharmaceuticals and Plastics, an American firm 
is considering putting up a plant for the production of phenol. 

Plywood.—There has been very large development of the production of ply wood need- 
ed both for the fabrication of tea chests and also for commercial purposes. There are 
at presents 45 firms producing nearly 80 million sq. feet of plywood for tea chests and 
about 20 million sq. feet for commercial plywood. ‘The establishment of plastic resins 
would go a long way to meet the demands for the plywood industry’s requirements of 
various types of resins. Plans have also been formulated for the production of Urea 
at Sindhri; when the plan materialises, the production of Urea-formaldehyde resin will 
not be difficult. 

Raw films.—India is the world’s second largest producer of cinema films. It is there- 
fore extremely important that India develops the production of raw films. Co-operation 
of a Swiss group has been sought for the production of raw films in India. 

Mention has already been made about the project for the manufacture of 
ammonium sulphate at Sindhri. The connected load of the fertilizer factory is, as at 
present planned, about 45,000 Kk. W., added to which there is a big demand for steam 
for process work. In view of the necessity for supplying additional power from Sindhri 
to the Bihur grid, it was decided to generate 80,000 K W. at Sindhri with room for 
expansion to 200,000 K. W. if need be. The various River Valley schemes which are 
under planning will also need very large quantities of high tension insulators, which 
are at present not produced in the country. A survey has been undertaken as to the 
possibility of producing High Tension Insulators in India. The scheme is now under 
examination. 

Steel.—The planning for the production of steel is the responsibility of the Engineer- 
ing Section of the Directorate General of Industries & Supplies, but a brief mention may 
be made about the position of steel in this country, as the development of chemical 
group of industries is intimately connected with the question of production of steel. 
In January 1945, the Department of Planning & Development having provisionally 
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assessed the immediate postwar steel requirements of India at 3 million tons as against 
the then production capacity of 1.2 million tons, appointed a committee to investigate 
the possibility of attaining the target which was provisionally fixed by the Government 
at 3 million tons. Three firms of international reputation were entrusted with the task 
of reporting on the possibility of India’s attaining this target. 

India, one of the very few nations of the world endowed by Nature with an abundant 
supply of high quality raw materials’ required for the manufacture of steel and with 
20% of the world’s population, now has less than 1% of the world’s steel production. 
The present steel expansion plan represents only the initial and immediate step in the 
ultimate programme to place our country amoug the major steel producing areas of 
the world. The three firms entrusted with the task have now submitted their reports 
which are under examination by the Government of India. 

Cement.— Closely associated with the requirement of steel is that of cement. 
india today has gotan installed capacity for the production of 2.7 million tons of cement 
in at units. Three new factories are under erection and seven factories are expanding 
their capacity. It is expected that by the middle of 1950 we will have attained’a target 
of 3.5 million tons. India’s present internal consumption is about 4 million tons and 
with the development of various River Valley Projects, the consumption is eapected to 
go up by another 2 million tons within the next few years. 

Paper.— India’s present production of paper is only 110,000 tons per annum. 
With the growth of literacy, it is estimated that the consumption of paper will increase 
considerably. The immediate target to be achieved by 1951 has been fixed at 200,000 
tons. Fifteen firms are already producing paper at the rate of 110,000 tons per annum. 
Six of these firms have decided to expand their capacities by another 50,000 tous. Four 
new units are coming into production by the end of 1950, with an additional capacity 
of 43,000 tons. It will, therefore, be seen that the target fixed will be reached in time. 

Leather.— ‘The export of tanned hides and leather products gives India valu- 
able foreign exchange. India’s total foreign exchange earned in this group of products 
has been in the neighbourhood of Rs. 19 crores per annum. It is, therefore, important 
to make this industry as self-sufficient as possible with respect to its requirements of 
chemicals and tanning substances. It has already been mentioned that India is now 
fully capable of meeting all demands for chromium compounds. The question of produ: 
cing certain types of Syntans and finishing chemicals is also engaging attention. 2. % 

Rayon.— It has already been mentioned, that one unit for producing acetate 
rayon is under erection. Two other units will soon be going into production of rayon 
by the viscose process. Arrangements have been made for the production of carbon 
-bisulphide, caustic soda and other chemicals required for keeping these plants in produc- 
tion. A reed has been found which after processing gives good pulp suitable for use 
in rayon manufacture. This teed has been found to have as high as 95% of o-cel- 
lulose. Pilot plant trials have been made with regard to the suitability of this reed 
and if the large-scale trials which are under test succeed, then one of the most important 
problems facing the rayon industry would be solved. , 

Rubber.— India produces about 18,000 tons of natural rubbe: per annum, 
Its consumption in the rubber processing factories has been estimated to be about 
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20,000 to 22,000 tons. It will therefore seem that we are more or less self-sufficient 
with regard to our requirements of natural rubber. India now produces all her require- 
ments of tyres and tubes and has also a fairly large exportable surplus. At present, 
accelerators, vulcanisers and other rubber chemicals are imported. Large quantities of 
carbon black are required to be imported for this industry. The production of these 
rubber chemicals is an important necessity which should receive immediate attention. 
We are importing every year nearly Rs. 3 crotes worth of various rubber chemicals 
and dyes. 


It will be seen that the developments mentioned and also others which ‘are 
in hand will need a considerable amount of capital investment. ‘The Government of 
India have now declared, in unequivocal terms, the conditions under which they would 
welcome the participation of foreign firms in the industrial development of India. It 
is gratifying to note that during the last fifteen months a considerable amount of foreign 
capital has been invested in India. 


Apart from the question of capital formation, the most important requiie- 
tnent of industry is its valuable raw material, namely, technical personnel. The Govern- 
ment of India undertook an investigation of the Scientific Man-power position of the 
country. Since 1945, a scheme of sending science graduates for training abroad has 
also been inaugurated. A large number of students have been sent abroad for higher 
technical training. Owing to the postwar rush of students in the various foreign univer- 
sities, it has often been found extremely difficult to secure adequate theoretical and 
practical training for these scholars. It is therefore imperative that the facilities 
available for technical training in India should be utilised to the fullest extent before a 
scholar is sent abroad, for further studies. It was suggested that a priority list of 
subjects should be drawn up and the subjects in which training in India cannot -be im- 
parted adequately should be given preference over other subjects. It is recognised that 
the Universities have been sadly depleted of their teaching personnel on account of the 
very poor scales of pay that prevail there. As far as I know, there has been hardly 
any revision of the scales of pay which were fixed after World WarI. ‘The cost of 
living index has gone up by over 300%. Today it is impossible for a university teacher 
to keep the wolf from the door with the pay which he is offered. He has therefore 
no option but to seek other avenues of employment. ‘The effect of this diversion of 
really capable men from the teaching, profession will be felt withiu a few years when 
perhaps it would be too late to remedy the situation. Itistrue that a large number of 
National Laboratories with attractive scales of pay are being established in various 
subjects but these Laboratories can hardly be expected to fulfil the functions of a 
University. In England, the National Chemical Laboratory is charged with the respon- 
sibility of carrying out research in the national interest for the benefit of the community 
and to meet the requirements of Government Departments. 


According to the Director of Chemical Research Laboratory, Teddington, there are 
four kinds of work which are suited to the Laboratory’s programme : 
{r) Research leading to fundamental reference data of general value. 
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The. universities would hardly be interested in undertaking this sort of an sees 
tion which would require laborious work for a number of years. - 


(2) New methods. and techniques of chemistry in which it is desirable that an ex- 
perl group should be maintained. 


In this group would fall the development of, say, high pressure technique, micro- 
analysis, radionietry, etc. 


(3) Work dealing with the utilization of indigenous raw materials and with the 
concentration of low grade substances. 


(4) ‘The conservation of essential raw materials. 


It appears, therefore, that in England, the National Laboratories fulfil definite 
functions. If a similar plan is adopted for the National Laboratories in India, it will 
be clear that so far as the general training of a student or initiating him into the methods 
of research is concerned, the Univeisities will still have to play their role unaided. 
It will, therefore, be a great disaster if the Universities get depleted of their talents 
because of the low scales of pay given tothe teachers. There are also a certain number 
of research establishments specialising in sugar, lac, cotton, etc. maintained by 
various Government Departments. A considerable difference in the scale of pay. of 
research staff exists in these institutions. The inevitable result of such a disparity -is 
that the best talent tends to gravitate towards that research centre which provides the 
best terms and conditions of service. This is often not to the best interest either of 
the worker or of the nation. ‘ 


it has been stated that the Universities do not have adequate funds at their 
disposal to better the lot of teachers. But, of late, a tendency to multiply the post- 
graduate teaching and research departments in the same university has beer. notice- 
able. As most of the universities have not adequate funds at their disposal to run 
the existing departments properly and to bring them to a higher level, such a tendeney 
will have the effect of lowering the general standard of teaching and research. It is not 
at -all necessary for each university to have all conceivable departments of teaching 
‘and research. One university can give more emphasis to a few subjects and bring them 
to a higher level leaving other universities to do the same im respect of remaining sb- 
jects. It is ‘also necessary that an unifo1m scale of pay should prevail in the different 
universities and there should be possibility of interchange of teachers and professors fo1 
definite periods. ° 


Apart from the question of pay of University teachers, another handicap of 
the University worker is the very small research grant he gets to pursue his subject, 
Even with the best of intentions, it is not possible to do much unless funds are available 
for procuring equipment and chemicals needed for an investigation. The Board of 
Scientific & Industrial Research gives grants to some University workers for investiga- 
tions of specific subjects. Research made to order is not the same thing as research 
which a worker wishes to pursue on his own accord. 


Attempts have also been made to import foreign technicians to meet the 
requirements of industry for specialists. 37 German technicians have been brought 
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out to Jndia with the help of Directorate General of Industries & Supplies for various 
industries. Eighteen more technicians will shortly be arriving in India. Besides these, 
certain British, American and Japanese technicians have also come out to India. As 
a condition precedent to allowing a foreign firm to operate in this country, it has been 
stipulated that the Indian personnel should be trained to take up full charge of the 
industry within a definite period. All these are palliative measures. But it is to be 
recognised that the technicians will have to be trained within the country. We cannot 
depend for ever on technical help from outside. It is, therefore, all the more 
important that the present anaemic state of the finances of universities should be reme- 
died. The universities ought to be in a position to keep the best men available for 
training technical graduates in the method of research. The importance of research 
cannot be ove1-emphasised even from the point of view of industrial development. 
A person, who has spent a number of years in fundamental research is definitely 
better suited to take up an mdustrial career than a person who has specialised early 
in Industrial Chemistry. The good name of India will depend on the quality of re- 
search workers turned out by the universities and her industrial future will largely 
be determined by her ability to produce investigators of merit. It will not do to have 
confused ideas regarding the relative importance of fundamental knowledge and its 
practical application. Attempts to train personnel in the practical application of science 
against a background of an imperfect education in pure science can only give rise to 
people, who as my predecessor remarked, ‘“‘will at the most be able to mend what we 
have but not build what we want.”’ 

Another serious handicap in our existing set up is the low status which a 
technical man generally occupies in Industry. Unless we safeguard security of tentme 
and adequate status of the technical man in Industry, we run grave risks. 

The question of training research workers also raises the important question 
of medium of instruction. My predecessor, in his address at Allahabad, fully dwelt 
on this question at some length. It goes without saying that training and instructions, 
in order to be easily grasped, should be imparted in the mother tongue of the pupils. 
On the other hand, Science is international in character and hes developed through 
the co-operative efforts of all lands. ‘This co-operation occurs in the form of mental 
contacts and exchange of ideas. I fully agree with the conclusions, which my prede- 
cessor came to on this question. We shall have to depend on English in order to con- 
sult scientific literature and journals ; yve shall have to publish results of our investiga- 
tions in English. Our present system of scientific education has been in vogue for 
nearly a century. Any radical change or transformation in it cannot be effected without 
arresting ils progress fora while. Such a break will be disastrous when we are struggl- 
ing to take our rightful place in the commity of free nations. = 

With the partition of the country, the Food situation in India has become 
extremely acute. We have now to make large imports of foodgrains, which consume 
a very considerable portion of our foreign exchange resources. At present, in India, 
about 75% of the population is engaged in argicultural pursuits. We will now have 
to divert at least 25% of the population to the Industry, so that we can earn enough 
foreign exchange to pay for our large imports of capital goods. Uptil now we have 
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been largely depending on the exports of our minerals in order to earn necessary 
foreign exchange. India has supplied 40 million tons of high grade manganese ores 
since rgro to the world at a price but little above the cost of mining and transport. 
Similarly, large exports of mica, chromite, magnesite, sillimanite and kyanite had to be 
maintained to procure forcigu exchange. These resources are expendable resources 
and ouce we are depleted of these minerals, there will be no means of replacing these. 
The critical shortage in metals has been most seriously felt up to now only in respect 
of tin, zmcand lead. But signs are appearing that accessible deposits of copper, nickel, 
antimony in the world are diminishing. A policy of conservation will, therefore, have 
to be followed with respect to some of these niinerals. If that 1s done, India will have 
to depend on her exports of industrial products for earning her foreign exchange. 
‘This can only be done by developing industries on a well-planned and co-ordinated basis. 
Scientific man-power, industrial raw materials and other natural resources will have 
to be rigidly planned. In this task, the Indian Chemical Society will naturally play 
au important role. It is imperative that our Society remains completely aloof from 
political influences and the members take a detached view of the national problems and 
are able to offer their advice in a most free and frank manner, 
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SCHIFE’S BASES FROM DIAMINODIPHENYLSULFHONE 


By U. P. Basu anp K. R. CHANDRAN 


Certain Schiff’s bases of 4°4’-diaminodiphenylsulphone have been described. 


4:4'-Diaminodiphenylsulphone is known to have powerful antibacterial properties, 
but it is somewhat toxic. Several compounds, disodium 4:4'-diaminodiphenylsulphone- 
N:N/-didextrose sulphonate, disodium 4:4/-diaminodiphenylsulphone-N:N’-diformal- 
dehyde sulphoxylate and tetrasodium-4:4/-di-y-phenyl-n-propylaminodiphenylsulphone- 
a:7:0/:/-tetrasulphonate, from its Schiff’s bases have been prepared and are being 
found to be useful in the treatment of pulmonary tuberculosis and leprosy (cf. 
Brownlee, Lancet, 1948, ii, 131; Muir, Trans. Roy. Soc. Trop. Med. & Hyg., 1948, 44, 
575). Calloman and Raiziss (Amer. Rev. Tuberc., 1946, 58, 374) have noticed certain ad- 
vantages in the Schiff’s base, disalicylidene derivative of 4:4'-diaminodiphenylsulphone 
against tuberculosis. As the researches of Smith et al. (Proc. Soc. Exptl, Biol. Med., 
1947, 64, 26r) as well as that of Klotz (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1944, 66, 459) tend to 
show that for biological reaction the drug should preferably contain one amino group- 
ing, synthesis of Schiff’s bases from 4:4/-diaminodiphenylsulphone with unsymmetrical 
groupings is being considered to be of interest. These derivatives may unde1go fission 
in the system in a preferential way to give rise toa monoamino derivative to exert 


the characteristic drug action without exerting the toxic action of the diaminodiphenyl- 
sulphone. 


It has already been noted by Buttle et al. (Biochem. J., 1938, 82, 110) that 4:4/-di- 
aminodiphenylsulphone does not generally form diarylidene derivatives by reacting 
with aromatic aldehydes. 


Accordingly, 4:4'-diaminodiphenylsulphone has been reacted to form compounds 
of the type R.CH=N-—C,H,.S0,.C,HiN=CH.R’, where R and R’ are different 
groups. In the course of the investigations it has been noticed that the 4:4’-diamino- 
diphenylsulphone readily reacts with one molar amount of aromatic aldehyde 
and this mono-arylidene derivative of diaminodiphenylsulphone undergoes condensa- 
tion easily with acetaldehyde and glutose. The cinnamic aldehyde behaves as an 
aliphatic aldehyde, and condenses readily with 4-benzylidene-, -anisylidene-, and 
-salicylidene-amino-4’-aminodiphenylsulphones when refluxed in alcoholic solution 
to afford the corresponding 4’-cinnamylidene-amino derivatives. (It itself also reacts 
with the sulphone to give the dicinnamylidene derivative, Buttle ef al., loc. cit.). 
Jain et al. (Science & Culture, 1946, 11, 567) have noticed that the two moles of 
aldehyde (aromatic) could not be condensed with one of 4:4!-diaminodipbenylsulphone. 
We have also noticed that a mono-salicylidene derivative could not be condensed with 
benzaldehyde or anisaldehyde under the usual conditions of reactions, nor when refluxed 
in presence of zinc chloride. But wheh it was refluxed with a fresh molar amount 
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of salicylaldehyde in alcoholic solution for over 4 hours, the disalicylidene derivative 
separated out in fine yellow-orange needles, m.p. 268-70°. 

In the preparation of 4:4’-diaminodiphenylsulphone Raiziss’s method (J. ‘Amer 
Chem. Soc., 1939, 641, 2763) was slightly modified and this has been described in the 
experimental part of the paper. 


EBxPEHERIMENTAY 


The method is a slight modification of the procedure adopted by Raiziss et al. (loc. 
cit.). 4-Nitro-4/-acetylaminodiphenylsulphone was prepared according to the method of 
Raiziss et al. in their preparation of 4-amino-4'-hydroxydiphenylsulphone ; but this 
was, however, simultaneously reduced and deacetylated by tin and hydrochloric acid 
to yield 4:4'-diaminodiphenylsulphone. 

4-Nitro-4!-acetylaminodiphenylsulphone (90 g.) was suspended in a mixture of 
concentrated hydrochloric acid (675 c.c.) and water (270 c.c.) and heated to boiling. 
To this solution was added tin turnings (100 g.) from time to time, and after the addi- 
tion was complete, the solution was heated for a further period of 2 hours. The mixture 
was treated with charcoal and filtered hot. The filtrate was cooled and basified with 
the addition of a concentrated solution of caustic soda (50%). The 4:4’-diaminodiphenyl- 
sulphone separated out on cooling as a crystalline, curdy precipitate and was purified 
by crystallisation from alcohol, m.p. 175°, yield 40 g. 

Preparation of 4-Arylidene-amino-4!-cinnamylidene-aminodiphenylsulphone.—The 
4-benzylidene-amino- and 4-p-methoxybenzylidene-amino-4'-aminodiphenylsulphones were 
prepared according to Buttle etal. (loc. cit.) and the 4-salicylidene-amino-4'-amino- 
diphenylsulphone was prepared by heating an alcoholic solution of 4:4’-diaminodiphenyl- 
sulphone with molar amount of salicylaldehyde for about 20 minutes. The mixture was 
cooled and the orange-yellow solid separating, was collected. This was washed with 
ether, and found to melt at 225-26°. Jain etal. (loc. cit.) recorded the melting point 
of this derivative as 172°. 


All the above mono-arylidene derivatives were mixed with an alcoholic solution 
of cinnamic aldehyde (1.12 mole) and refluxed for 2 to 3 hours. The mixture was con- 
centrated and diluted with ether. ‘Khe diarylidene derivatives separated. These were 
filtered and washed with ether. 

The 4!-amino group of the above 4-arylidene-amino-4’-aminodiphenylsulphone 
could not be condensed with benzaldehyde or anisaldehyde. But the same of salicyl- 
idene-amino derivative readily condensed with acetaldehyde, glucose, and even salicyl- 
dehyde when heated under reflux in alcoholic solution as usual. In the-case of glucose, 
a trace of ammonium chloride was added to bring about the reaction. From the 
ease of reaction it appeared that cinnamic aldehyde behaved as an aliphatic one and 
had been found to react easily with 4’-amino group of the 4-arylidene-amino-4’-amino- 
diphenylsulphones. 

Preparation of 4-Acetylamino-4'-arylidene-aminodiphenylsulphone.— Although the 
monoarylidene-a minodiphenylsulphone did not react so readily with a second molecule 
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of an aromatic aldehyde, the 4-acetylamino-q’-aminodiphenylsulphone, however, re- 
acted with cinnamic aldehyde as well as with salicyldehyde when refluxed in alcoholic 


solution as usual. 


_ The characteristics of the compounds are recorded in the table below. 


Compound 


Re 
x. Salicylidene 
2  Salicylidene 
3. Benzylidene 
4. Anisylidene 
5. Salicylidene 


6. Salicylidene 


7, Acetyl 


8. Acetyl 


Brnca, Immunity ResgarcH Instiruir, 


R’= 


Hy, 


Cinnamylidene 


Cinnamylidene 


Cinnamylidene 


Ethylidene 


2133415 :6-Penta- 
hydroxyhexyl- 
idene 

Cinnamylidene 


Salicylidene 


CALCUTTA. 


TABLE I 


General 
appearance 


Yellow needles, 
m.p 225-26° 


Yellow needles, 
T™ P. 154-55° 
Yellow powder, 
m p. 173-74" 
Yellow powder, 
m.p. 177-78" 
White needles, 
m.p. 163-63° 


White powder, 
™ DP. 243-45° 


Yellow needles, 
™.p. 219-20° 


Orange crystals, 
MLD. 243-44" 


General formula : R=N (4) -C,H.S0,.C.H, N (4) =R’. 


Formula Nitrogen % 
and Mol. Wt Fonnd. calc 
CigHgOsNS 7-47 7-97 
(352) 

CygHy,05N35 5.72 6.0 
(466) 

CogHagOgN2S 6.4 6.22 

(450) 

Cog HgyO3NgS 5-96 5-83 

(480) 

CyHy203N3S 7-42 742 
(378) 

CogtTggOgNyS 5-92 5.44 
(514) 

CogHggOgN3S 6.95 6.93 

{4041 
Co7Hyg0,N,S 7.28 71 

(394) 
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STUDIES IN THE NATURE OF HYDRATED FERRIC OXIDE. PART I. 
INFLUENCE OF TEMPERATURE AND CONCENTRATION ON 
THE NATURE OF THE PRECIPITATE OBTAINED BY THE 
INTERACTION OF SOLUTIONS OF FERRIC CHLORIDE 
AND SODIUM HYDROXIDE 


By Arun K. Dry ann SarvesHwar GHOSH 


Ferric oxides of different physical properties and chemical character have been prepared for the first 
time by the precipitation from ferric chloride employing different quantities of sodium hydroxide and by 
carrying on the precipitation ab different temperatures. The variation in the properties has been ascribed 
tothe amphoteric nature of the oxide and a mechanism to explain the behaviour of ferric hydroxide has 
been suggested. The hypothesis has been supported by quantitative studies on the adsorption of the 


various ions in the system, during the precipitation of hydrated ferric oxide. The conductometric study 
of the precipitation has also been made. 


Two varieties of ferric oxide are well known ; Tommasi in 1882 (vide Weiser, 
“Fydrous Oxides’, 1926, p. 364) recorded the existence of yellow and brown oxides, 
which were regarded by him as isomers. It was noted by Davies (loc. cit.) that the 
yellow variety, prepared by the oxidation of ferrous oxide or the carbonate, was denset 
and the solubility of this type of oxide in acids was very little. Weiser and Milligan 
(J. Phys. Chem., 1935, 38, 25; 1940, 44, 1081) observe that the freshly precipitated 
oxide is amorphous, but on ageing it gradually transforms from a-Fe,O, to 8-FeOOH. 
The yellow 8-oxide is also the product of the slow hydrolysis of ferric chloride (J. “Amer. 
Chem. Soc., 1935, 87, 238). Thiessen and Képpen (Z. anorg. Chem., 1930, 189. 113 ; 
1936, 228, 57) opine that brown ferric oxide yields eight hydrates on isothermal dehy- 
dration, but their view has been challenged by Weiser and co-workers (J. Phys. Chem., 
1939, 48, 1104). Not much work seems to have been done on the yellow oxide, and noth- 
ing is on record regarding the preparation of both of these oxides from the same reagents. 
Jt has, however, been observed by Banerji and Ghosh (Nat. Acad. Sci., India, Abstracts, 
1942) that hydiated ferric oxide, when allowed to age gradually, becomes insoluble in 
mineral acids. They also observed remarkable variation in the peptisability of the 
oxide by hydrochloric and other acids with age. In the present investigation we have 
been able to prepare hydrated ferric oxides of varying colour beginning from deep 
brown to yellow by regulating the temperature and the concentrations of the seactants 
in the reaction between ferric chloride and sodium hydroxide solutions. We have also 
observed that in all the cases precipitation is complete even before the theoretical 
quantity of alkali is added. ‘The same phenomenon has been recorded by Britton 
(Ann. Repd., 1943, 40, 44) who studied the precipitation of various oxides by the 
EK. M. F.' method. A similar observation has been made by Dey and Ghosh (this 
Journal, 1947, 24, 181) during the study of the precipitation of cupric hydroxide from 
cupric sulpbate solution when the quantity of alkali required was 14% less than the 
theoretical amount. We have in this study made a quantitative investigation of the 
precipitation of ferric hydroxide by analytical and conductometric methods. 
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ExPERIMENTAL 


A solution of AnalaR ferric chloride was prepared and both iron and chlorine were 
estimated volumetrically and gravimetrically and were in the proportion required by the 
formula FeCl,. At the outset, to 10 c.c, of ferric chlo1ide solution were added different 
quantities of a standard solution of sodium hydroxide ‘total volume 4o c c.) and the 
quantity required for just complete precipitation was noted. After filtration the filtrate 
was tested and was found to be acidic when smaller volumes of alkali solution were 
employed. ‘The volume of alkali solution needed to yield a just alkaline filtrate was also 
noted. ‘he observations were repeated at several temperatures. 


Tasie I 


Ferric chloride soln.=0.575M. Sodium hydroxide soln.=1.9418M. ‘Iheoretically 
ro c.c. of ferric chloride solution = 8.88 c.c. of alkali for precipitation of Fe{OH);. 


Volume of NaOH solution at temperafure of 


a5". 40°. 50°. 60°. 80°. 
For complete precipitation 8.30 c.c, 8.30 c.c. 8.50 Cc. 8 30 c.c. 8.30 cc. 
For a neutral filtrate 9.00 9.00 9.00 . 890 8.90 


The effect of dilution was studied by diluting both the solutions of ferric chloride 
and sodium hydroxide ten times and similar observations were repeated ; the results are 
shown in Table Il. 


Tasyg IL 


Ferric chloride soln.=0.0575M. Sodium hydroxide soln.=o.1942M. ‘Theoretically 
10 ¢c.c. of ferric chloride solution should require 8.88 c.c. of sodium hydroxide for 
precipitating Fe(OH),. 
Volume of NaOH solution at temperature of 


25°. 50°. 80°. 
For complete precipitation ‘8.50 Ge, 8.60 c.c. 8.60 c.c, 
For a neutral filtrate 9.10 9.00 .  8&g0 


We thus find that on dilution the precipitatton value approximates the theoretical 
values, and on raising the temperature, the values undergo negligible change. It was 
further observed that the samples ofe solid precipitates were readily soluble in hydro- 
chloric and nitric acids, when precipitated with alkalis less than the theoretical amounts. 
The colour of hydrated ferric oxide in all these cases were dark brown. When the 
amount of alkali was increased the precipitate became more and more insoluble in acids. 
When the alkali was in great excess, the precipitate became more yellow in colour and 
when toc.c. of alkali were employed for precipitation, the colour of the oxide was deep 
yellow and a fair portion of the precipitate remained undissolved in even hot and con- 
centrated hydrochloric and nitric acids, leaving a yellow residue. This insolubility 
was more pronounced when the precipitation was carried out at higher’ temperatures. 

Now to roc.c. of ferric chloride solution, taken in several roo c.c. flasks kept at 
constant temperature, were added different volumes of alkali solution, total volume 
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was raised to 10oc.c. and they. were maintained at constant temperature for an hour. 
The amount of iron, sodium and chlorine ions, and also hydrogen or hydroxyl ions in 
the supernatant liquid were determined accurately using a microburette, by the usual 
methods. Knowing the amounts of the different ions taken, the amounts of ions asso- 
ciated with the precipitate were calculated. The 1esults obtained at different tempera- 


tures are recorded in the following tables. 


Ferric chloride solution = 0.575M NaOH solution = 
Tron = 0,575 g. ions per litre Hydzoxy! = 
Chlorine = 1.725 g. ions per litre Sodium = 

TasLe IT 


- Temperature = 25° 


Mg. ions taken. Mg. ions available 1n supernatant liquid. 
Fe, CL. NaOH. HorOH. Cl. Na. Fe. 
5-75 17.25 14.56 1.84 6.76 — 2.15 
5-75 17.25 15.53 0.76 5-14 — 2.00 
575 17.25 16.12 0.45 ISe17 16.12 Nil 
5°75 17.25 16.89 0.05 15.95 16.77 > 
575 17.25 17.28 0.07 OH 16.49 17.14 9 
5-75 17.25 19.42 1.67 17.24 19.17 ay 
TABLE 1V 
‘Temperature= 50°. 
Mg. ions taken. Mg. ions available in supernatant liquid. 
Fe. cl. NaOH. H or OH. cl. Na. Fe. 
5-75 17.25 15.53 0.665 HH r1.01 _— 4.05 
5.75 17.25 16.12 0.041 15-29 16.12 Nil 
5.75 17.45 16.50 0.016 16.64 16.50 Yr 
5-75 17.25 16.89 0.010 16.88 16.77 5 
5-75 17.25 17.28 0,078 OH 17.10 17.13 i 
5.75 17.25 19.42 1.598 17.13 19.04 i 
‘TABLESV 


Temperature = 80°. 


Mg. ions taken. Mg. ions available in supernatant liqnid. 
Na. cL NaOH. H or OB. Ci, Na Fe 
575 17.35 15.53 0.700 H 15.45 ma: 0.90 
5-75 17.25 16.12 0.214 15.09 16.12 Nil 
5-75 17.25 16.50 0.01 13.89 16.50 
5-75 17.457 16 89 0.009 14.07 16.75 ”» 
5-75 17.25 17.28 0.074 OH = 15.76 17-1I »” 


575 17.25 19.42 1.760 16.10 18.64 ” 


I 9418M 


1.9418 g. 10ns per litre 


1.9418 g. ions per liter 


Mg ions associated 


with ppt. 

Na. CL 
- 10.49 
ae 19.11 
Nil 1.78 
0.12 1.30 
O.14 0.76 
0.25 0.01 


Mg. ions associated 


with ppt. 

Na. Cl. 
_ 6.2 
Nil 1.96 
53 0.61 
0.12 0.39 
0.16 O15 
0.38 0.12 


Mg. ions associated 


with ppt. 


Na, 
Nil 
”» 
0.14 
oi 
0.78 


Cl. 
1,80 
1.16 
3.36 
3.18 


- 149 


1.15 
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The precipitation was also studied by noting the electrical conductivities of the 
supernatant liquid in the different cases when varying proportions of ferric and alkali 
solutions were used. For conductometric measurements a great accuracy and precision 
was maintained. Instead of the cell constant, the calibration constant at different 
positions of the bridge wire was determined by the method of Wark (J. Phys. Chem., 
_ 1930, 84, 885), and these values were employed for the calculations. 

To 5 c.c. of M/ro ferric chloride solution were added different volumes of M/2 
sodium hydroxide solution, total volume kept at 10 c.c. and the precipitate allowed to 
settle for an hour at 30°. It was centrifuged at 2500 r.p.m. for five minutes and the 
electrical conductivity of the supernatant liquid was determined at 30°. 

In another set, the concentration of alkali was kept conslant and varying 
amounts of ferric chloride solution were added to it. The concentration chosen was 
M/4 for both the reactants, so that at the equivalence point Fe: OH=1: 3, the concen- 
tration of the respective constituents in both the sets was almost the same. 

From the conductivity results the adjoining giaph has been plotted showing the 
variation of specific conductivity with the increase in Fe : OH ratio (Fig. 1). 
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DISCUSSION 


Our results on the precipitation of hydrated ferric oxide from ferric chloride 
solution show that similar to the observation of Britton (Ann. Rep., 1943, 40, 43) with 
various hydroxides, the amount of alkali needed for complete removal of the metal from 
sulution is always less than the theoretical amount. In all such cases there are two 
possible reactions, which would result to such an observation. 

(x) Increased tendency of hydrolysis with increased concentration of the alkali, 
according to the following scheme : 

FeCl, —> Fe(OH)Cl, —> Fe(OH),Cl —> Fe(OH), 
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The above will be more marked with increasing insolubility of the respective 
hydroxides and their strength as a base. 
(2) Hydrolytic adsorption of the anion, CJ-by the basic oxide, producing free alkali : 


Fe(OH), + NaCl + H,O —> [Fe(OH),].Cl, + NaOH +... 


In the first case the formation of ferric hydroxide takes place in stages, yielding 
various intermediate basic compounds, which ultimately with a definite excess of alkali 
would result in the formation of Fe(OH),. In the second case, the quantity of alkali 
added precipitates the equivalent quantity of ferric hydroxide, which on adsorbing 
chlorine ions from the system liberates an equivalent quantity of OH™ ions, which 
precipitate more and’ more of the hydroxide. Our experimental results, as recorded 
in Tables III, 1V and V, show that when the amount of alkali is deficient, the adsorp- 
tion of chloride ion is high and this goes on decreasing as the quantity of alkali added 
is raised. ~ 

It is interesting to observe in Tables ] and II that complete precipitation occurs 
when the supernatant liquid is slightly acidic. We find that in all the cases quoted 

.in the aforesaid tables, the amount of alkali needed to yield a neutral filtrate is always 
greater than the volume needed for complete precipitation. This observation is con- 
tradictory to the case of precipitation of cupric hydroxide as observed by us (loc. cét.), 
where the filtrate becomes alkaline with complete precipitation. It may therefore 
appear to be anomalous, but keeping in view that ferric hydroxide is far more insoluble 
than cupric hydroxide, complete precipitation occurs at a lower OH™ ion concentration, 
so that the filtrate may remain slightly acidic even though complete precipitation has 
been effected. 

If we regard the precipitate to be a basic salt in accordance to equation (1), shown 
above, it is obvious that earlier precipitation should be favoured by dilution and also 
by rise of temperature, as both of these are favourable for hydrolysis. A perusal of 
Table I shows that the amount of alkali needed for complete precipitation is not marked- 
ly affected by rise of temperature. From ‘Table II it will be seen that with dilution 
precipitation occurs with the amount of alkali approaching theoretical values. : 


Considering the analytical data for adsorption, as presented in Tables III, IV and 
V, we find that the adsorption of sodium and chlorine ions varies remarkably with the: 
amount of alkali used for precipitation. T he adsorption of chlorine in general de- 
creases, whilst the amount of sodium associated with the precipitate increases with in- 
creasing quantities of alkali added. ‘These observations are easily explainable, when 
we remember that ferric oxide has an amphoteric character and the tendency of the 
adsorption of ions by such oxides is always governed by the hydrogen ion concentra- 
tion of the medium in which the adsorption is taking place (Dey and Ghosh, Proc. Nat. 
"Acad. Sci., India, 1946, 18A, 143). Naturally when the OH™ jon concentration is low, 
the adsorption of Cl” ions will be more prominent, while under such circumstances Na* 
ions will not be adsorbed. Thus, we find that at 25° (vide Table III) when the medium 
is prominently acidic containing 0.45 mg. M of acid, the adsorption of chlorine is 1.78 mg. 
ions, whereas the adsorption of sodium is nil, Now, as the medium becomes alkaline, 
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containing 1.67 mg. M of alkali, the adsorption of chlorine falls to o.or mg. ions, whereas 
the amount of sodium associated is 0.25 mg. ions. : oo 8 

Increase of temperature favours the association of sodium with the precipitate, 
whereas the adsorption of chlorine is diminished. ‘The latter is, however, not rigidly 
followed by changes in temperature, as the phenomenon of hydrolysis at higher tem- 
peratures plays an important role. ‘The association of sodium ions with the precipitate 
goes on increasing steadily with rise of temperature. ‘Thus, when 19.42 mg. M of alkali 
are added to ferric chloride solution containing 5.75 mg. ions of ferric iron, the amount 
of sodium associated with the precipitate is 0.25, 0.38 and 0.78 mg. ions at 5°, 50° and 
&0° respectively. 28 

- Ferric oxide with sodium hydroxide has a tendency to form sodium ferrite, and 
this will naturally be more prominent at a high temperature. Van Bemmelen in 1892 
(vide Weiser, “‘Hydrous Oxides’) prepared the yellow variety of ferric oxide by the 
reaction between sodium ferrite and water. We are of opinion that at higher tempera- 
tures sodium is found to be associated in larger amounts in alkaline media, as direct 
chemical interaction results to form some sodium ferrite. 

It is interesting to point out that ferric hydroxide, obtained at higher temperature 
with -excess of alkali, was definitely found to be of yellow colour and was highly resis- 
tant towaids acids. This confirms our contention that a fair portion of the ferric 
hydroxide undergoes a chemical transformation to form ferric ferrite, which has lost its 
basic properties to be acted upon by an acid, according to the following scheme : 


Fe(OH), Ss Fe(OH)} + OH™ we (x) 
Fe(OH); _ , <== FeO(OH)3 + Ht a) 
Fe(OH)§ + FeO(OH)5 w= ~~ Fe,0, + 2H,0 wee (3) 


In equation (x) ferric hydroxide acts as a proton acceptor, t. e. as a base and in 
equation (2) it donates a proton, and behaves as an acid. ‘The chemical interaction 
between the acidic and the basic properties of the hydroxide in the above manner 
results in the formation of Fe,03;, which becomes chemically inert either as an acid or 
a base. ; : oe 
The conductometric study of the precipitation of ferric hydroxide shows that 
though complete precipitation of iron as hydiated oxide takes place with a little lesser 
‘amount ' of alkali, yel the minima of the conductometric graph occurs ,when Fe: OH 
ratio is 4: 3.2 when ferric chloride i# added tothe alkali, whilst it is 2.9 when alkali 
is added to ferric chloride. In neither case the minima correspond to the observed 
ratio for complete precipitation. We are of opinion that this divergency of the results 
occurs due to the adsorption of the electrolytes present, and hence no accurate informa- 
tion can be. obtained regarding the complete precipitation from these curves. We 
therefore suggest that Britton’s data on the precipitation of different insoluble hydro- 
xides using the E.M.F. method (loc. cit.) is also beset with similar difficulties and 
hence fails to convey a true idea of the conditions of precipitation. 
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MEYER’S SYNTHESIS OF PYRIDINES FROM AMINOACRYLO. 
‘NITRILES : VERIFICATION IN THE LIGHT OF 
GASTALDI’S OBJECTIONS 


By NIRMALANANDA PALIT 


The reactions of dinitriles have been extensively studied by V. Meyer and have proved to be a fruitful 
source for the preparation of pyridines. A typical member of the series has been obtained by Gastaldi 
from the corresponding pyrilium salt and has been found to be different. This questions the correct- 

__«néss Of the structure of Meyer's compounds. In the present investigation it has been shown that the 
structures of Meyer's compounds as a class are not incorrect, but so far as the particular member is 
concerned, Gastaldi’s contension probably holds good and Meyer’s compound may have to be represented 
differently. 


Meyer has developed a method for the synthesis of pyridines. §-Amino-8-methyl- 
acrylonitrile was condensed with benzylidene-acetophenone in presence of sodium 
ethoxide to yield 3-cyano-2: 4-diphenyl-6-methylpyridine (I). The cyano group was 
hydrolysed with concentrated HCl at 260° to the carboxy derivative (II) which, when 
heated with lime, lost carbon dioxide and gave 2: 4-dipheny]l-6-methylpyridine (IIL), 
m.p.156°. The compound (II) on oxidation with permanganate gave 2:4-diphenylpyri- 
dine-5:6-dicarboxylic acid (IV), m.p. 185° (V. Meyer and Irmscher, Chem. Zenitrl., 
1908, II, 594). 


ig 
ca Ph Ph Ph Ph 
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cN.CH, ca a. 0 0) oO) 
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\Y N N N N 
NH 
(1) (11) (1) (IV) 
Ph Phe Ph Ph 
Me Ph ma Ne gl i: 
0 N N N 
CLFeCl, (v1) (VII) (vi) 
(V) 


_ Gastaldi has thrown considerable doubt on this reaction. He has obtained (V1) 
from “cetophehone or dypnone by the action of acetic anhydride in presence of ferric 
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chloride and treating the resulting pyrilium salt (V) with ammonia and found it to be 
different from (III), m.p. 73°. Oxidation of (VI) with permanganate in 5% sulphuric 
acid gave an acid (VII), the sodium salt of which on heating with lime at 400° formed 
2: 4-diphenylpyridine (VIII) (cf. Chem. Zentrl., 1922, ILI, 778 ; 1923, I, 759). 

The author while studying a reaction, similar to that of Meyer (this Journal, 1937, 
14, 355), obtained products which were assigned structures based on certain 
experiments which definitely proved the constitution of the dicarboxypyridine com- 
pound (IV) and indicated that Meyer’s mode of representing the reaction as a class 
1s not incorrect. ‘Those experiments form the subject matter of the present communica- 
tion. 

Jn the light of Gastaldi’s research it ,became necessary to investigate Meyer’s re- 
action more critically and for this purpose, in the first instance, the reaction was slight- 
ly modified in such a way that any chance of ambiguity was very much restricted. 
Thus, 8-amino-§-phenylacrylonitrile was condensed with O-ethy] ether of dibenzoylmetha- 
ne, a substance which can hardly be expected to react in any abnormal way. The product 
formed was identical with 3-cyano-sym-triphenylpyridine, obtained by Meyer from 
the same aminonitrile and benzylidene acetophenone (loc. cit.). This reaction ‘can 
scarcely be regarded as capable of taking any other course. Moreover, this cyanopyri- 
dine derivative on hydrolysis lost carbon dioxide and gave sym-triphenylpyridine, identi- 
cal with that previously obtained by Newman from the monoxime of benzaldiacetophe- 
rione by passing dry HCl in benzene solution (Annalen, 1898, 802, 240). ‘This identity 
with Newman’s compound, formed by an entirely different method, lends support to the 
correctness of Meyer’s compounds. ; 

In the second instance, (IV) has also been obtained by an equally different method. 
Dibenzoylmethane reacts with m-amidophenol to form an anil (IX) which with dry HCt 
in glacial acetic acid solution closes up the ring to form 2: 4-diphenyl-7-oxyquinoline 
(X) (Bulow and Issler, Ber., 1903, 86, 4027). It has now been obtained more con- 
veniently by boiling m-amidophenol and benzylidene-acetophenone in alcoholic solution 
with a trace of alkali as the condensing agent. Permanganate oxidises the oxyquino- 
line to give 2: 4-dipnenylpyridine-5: 6-dicarboxylic acid, identical with Meyer’s compound 
(IV). 


Ft 
come Ph 
/\ ‘cu, 
on) C.Ph OH Ph 
N N 
(IX) (X) 


These evidences therefore establish the fact that Meyer’s reaction is generally correct, 
and if there is any doubt, it must be with the individual member (IIJ), and to settle 
thia issue it was thought desirable to synthesise itin such a way as would definitely 
prove its constitution. Ithyl S-aminocorotonate, which reacts with ethy] acetylpyruvate- 
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vigorously even at o° (Mumm and Hiineke, Ber., 1917, 80, 1568), failed to react 
with dibenzoylmethane with alkaline condensing agents or when heated with zinc 
chloride under suction. The 1: 5-dikétone from styrylphenyl ketone and acetoatetic 
ester (Knoevenagel, ibid., 1902, 38, 397) when treated with ammonia suffers intramole- 
cular ring-closure before it can react with the latter. Next the synthesis was attempted 
from dypnone and acetamide by heating them together with zinc chloride in a sealed 
tube at 340° for 48 hours according to the method of Pictet and Stchelin (Compt. rend., 
1916, 162, 876) but the analysis of the products did not agree with the pyiidine in 
question.” The following scheme was more successful. 


Ph _ 
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“™. mr 
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N.. N N 
SN 
(XIV) Me I (XVD 
(XV) 


Using methyl cyanoacetate the course of the above reaction was followed up to the 
bromo-ester corresponding to (XII) by Kohler, Graustein and Merril (J. Amer. 
Chem. Soc., 1922, 44%, 2536). With the more common ethyl ester, it was noticed 
that the formation of (XI) did not proceed to completion unless the mixture was main-, 
tained just alkaline throughout the réaction by occasional additions of drops of sodium 
methoxide solution. Bromine in glacial acetic acid converted the open-chain nitrile 
into the bromopyridine derivative (XII). This was reduced with HI and the product 
obtained (XIII) on dry distillation with excess of barium hydroxide lost carbon dioxide 
and gave 2: 4-diphenylpyridine, identical with Gastaldi’s - compound (VIID. This 
energetically combined with methyl: iodide on a water-bath and the methiodide at 300° 
(Ladenburg, Ber., 1883, 46, 1410, 2059; Lange, ibid., 1885, 18, 3438 ; Koenigs and 
Hoffmann, ibid., 1915, 88, 194) formed a mixture the major component of which was 
diphenylpyridine, but it also contained (Vy, m-.p. 73°) which was identified by its picrate. 
Meyer’s compound (III, m.p. 156°) was not formed. The very small amount of 
material at hand and the unsatisfactory yields obtained by this process precluded any 
further study here afd the work has been taken up again with a different line of approach 
which will be duly communicated. . . 7 
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3-Cyano-2: 4: 6-triphenylpyridine (I, Ph in place of Me).—8-Amino-B-phenylacrylo- 
nitrile (2.8 g.) (Holtzwart, J. prakt. Chem., 1889, #i, 89, 242) and dibenzoylmethane-O- 
ethyl ether (5 g.) (Ruheman and Watson, J. Chem. Soc., 1904, 88, 462) were dissolved 
in absolute alcohol and introduced into alcoholic sodium ethoxide (Na, 0.46 g.). The 
liquid immediately assumed a deep red tint. Within half an hour it set to a semi-solid 
mass. Next day it was filtered at the pump and repeatedly washed with alcohol till 
perfectly white, yield 2g. It was crystallised from a large volume of alcohol, m.p. 
220° (Meyer, m.p. 220°). (Found: C, 864; H, 5.2; N, 8.5. CysHisN, requires C, 86.7; 
H, 4.8; N, 8.4 per cent). 

Hydrolysis : sym-Triphenylpyridine.—The hydiolysis was effected by heating the 
cyano compound with fuming HC! ina sealed tube at 260° for 4 hours. On adding 
water a flocculent white precipitate was obtained which did not dissolve in NaOH solu- 
tion. It crystallises in needles from ethyl acetate, acetone, alcohol and is least soluble 
in the last, m.p. 136-37° (Found: N, 4.7. Cy3H,,N requires N, 4.56 per cent). A mixed 
melting point determination with the compound obtained by Newman’s method showed 
no depression. 


7-Hydroxy-2:4-diphenylquinoline (X).—m-Amidophenol (2.5 g.1 and styrylphenyl 
ketone (5 g.) were dissolved in absolute alcohol (40 ¢.c.) and boiled under reflux for 7 
hours with the addition of a few drops of alcoholic potash. ‘The solution turned red 
and on cooling set to a crystalline mass. This was collected and crystallised from 
benzene, yield 2g. Unlike the crude product it no longer tarnished in air and light, 
m.p. 273° (turns brown). The alcoholic mother-liquor on concentration gave a further 
yield of 1g. (Found: C, 85.21; H, 5.23; N, 4.67. C;H,,ON requires C, 84.84; H, 
5.05; N, 4.71 percent). Picrate, shining orange-yellow flakes, m.p. 246-47°. (Found: 
N, 10.8. Ca,;Hi;NO.C,H3;0,N; requires N, 10.6 per cent). 


Oxidation of the Quinoline Compound: 2: 4-Diphenyl-s: 6-dicarboxylic Acid (IV).— 
The oxyquinoline derivative (3 g.) was dissolved in aquecus KOH (conc., 3 g. excess 
was used to prevent hydrolysis on dilution) and then diluted with warm water to 450 c.c. 
The solution was heated on a water-bath. 5%KMnO, (Tech., 9 g.) was very slowly 
added to it with stirring till the mixture became permanently pink ; excess of KMnO, 
was decomposed with SO,, filtered hot, and the precipitated oxide extracted with hot 
water. The filtrate was concentrated with occasional neutralisation with dilute 
H,SO, to a small bulk when copious gelatinous inorganic matter separated. ‘This 
was filtered off and the filtrate with copper sulphate solution precipitated a 
greenish blue copper derivative which was collected, washed, suspended in water 
and decomposed with H,S. The gummy precipitate was extracted with warm 
dilute caustic soda and acidified, when a spongy mass was produced. The whole 
thing was extracted with ether, dried with calcium chloride and the solvent 
evaporated. The residue was crystallised from absolute alcohol, m.p. 185° (gas evolu- 
tion), yield too poor. (Found: C, 71.2; H, 4.43 N, 4-7. CisHysO.N requires C, 
71.53; H, 4.1; N, 4.4 per cent). 
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Condensation of Ethyl Cyanoacetate with Benzylidene-acetophenone (X1).—The con- 
denSation did not proceed satisfactorily unless very pure chemicals were used in absolute- 
ly dry condition. The ketone (20g.) and the ester-(14 g.) were dissolved in carefully 
" dehydrated methyl alcohol (30 g.) and to the warm solution sodium methoxide (5% soln.) 
was added dropwise till distinctly alkaline. The temperature of the reaction 
mixture shot up and the liquid began to boil. It was then refluxed for 2 hours with 
repeated additions of the condensing agent (2 drops, each time) to keep it alkaline 
throughout. After standing overnight the solvent was removed, the residue taken up 
in ether, washed with sodium carbonate, dried (CaCl,) and finally distilled. At 10 mm. 
pressure a few drops of cyano-ester passed off below 1oo° and then the temperature 
began to rise till at 200° tendency to decomposition was noticed. It was a very thick, 
viscous, transparent mass not solidifying even on keeping in ice for several days nor could 
it be crystallised from any solvent, yield 28 g. 


Action of HBr on above Open-chain Addition Product : Formation of Ethyl 2-Keto- 
4 :6-diphenyltetrahydropyridine-3-carboxylate.—The above light brown mass was dis- 
solved in warm carbon tetrachloride and saturated with dry HBr. ‘The solution on 
keeping in an ice chest solidified completely. On rubbing with methyl alcohol shining 
white flakes were obtained, m.p. x50-55°, yield 22 g. It was crystallised from alcohol, 
m.p. 160°. (Found: C, 74.3; H, 6.1; N, 47. CeoHs,O;N requires C, 74.76; H, 
5.91; N, 4.4 percent). Hydrolysis of this ester gave the acid identical with Kobler’s 
product (loc. cit.). 


Action of Bromine: Formatton of :thyl 2-Bromo-4: 6-diphenylpyridine-3-carboxy- 
late (XII).—The open-chain compound (XI) was treated with bromine in hot glacial 
acetic acid. Copious HBr was evolved and towards the end a very slight white granu- 
lar precipitate appeared which was ideutifed to be ammonium bromide, suggesting 
hydrolysis of a part of the material. ‘This was filtered off, the filtrate distilled under 
suction and the acid fumes removed in a vacuum desiccator over solid KOH. The 
residual thick brownish mass was boiled with water when it became nearly semi-solid 
but separated from solvents as an oil. The mass was next treated with hot caustic 
soda solution which dissolved a considerable poition of it to form a red solution from 
which a quantity of the ketotetrahydropyridine ester, described above, was recovered. 
The residue was a hard, red, impure solid which was repeatedly crystallised from alcohol 
with the addition of animal charcoal and kieselghur as oblong plates, m.p. 133-35°; 
yield very poor. (Found: Br, 20.97. CxoHi,0,NBr requires Br, 20.94 per cent). 


Reduction of the Bromopyridine Ester.—The bromo-ester (XII, 5 g.) was mixed 
with red phosphorus (z g.) and hydriodic acid (d 1.94, 12 c.c.) and heated in a sealed 
tube at 175°-180° for 24 hours. Witl the disappearance of iodine vapours a colorless 
liquid with large crystals were obtained. The crystals turned violet on exposure to 
air and were soluble in warm walter. These were treated with boiling potash solution 
and concentrated. On cooling the potassium salt separated asa rose-red solid, freely 
soluble in. water. Acidification precipitated the acid (XIII) in an impure condition, 
m.p. 200-205°. The crude reduction product was refluxed with powdered barium 
hydroxide and a little water for 2 hours, cooled, filtered and dried. 


i 
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Removal of the Carboxyl group : Formation of 2: 4-Diphenylpyridine (KIV).— 
The dry material was well mixed with a little more barium hydroxide and heated 
gently with a small free flame in a pyrex test tube fitted wlth a delivery tube dipping in 
cold water. Decomposition staited with frothing and very soon an oily distillate con- 
densed on the cooler parts of the test tube. This solidified to a pale brown solid, 
yield 0.5 g. from 1g. of the crude crystals obtained in the previous operation, in.p. 68° 
(pure) (Gastaldi. loc. cit., m.p. 60°). (Found: N, 6.2. C,,H,sN requires N, 6.0 per 
cent). Picric acid in alcohol produced a deep yellow picrate, m.p 189° (Gastaldi, 
m.p. 187°). : 

a: 4-Diphenylpyridine Methiodide (KV).—This pyridine (1 g.) and methyl iodide 
(1.5 g-) were refluxed on a carbon lamp. Within an hour a red paste was formed which 
set to a glassy red solid on cooling. ‘This was rubbed with warm rectified spirit when 
a yellow solid separated, m.p. 206-208°. It was recrystallised from alcohol, m.p. 210°. 
(Found : I, 34.1. CisH,.NI requires 1, 34.0 per cent). 


2: 4-Diphenyl-6-methylpytidine.—The methiodide (4 g.) was heated in a sealed tube 
at 300°-315° for 2 hours affording a black transparent soft mass which was taken up 
in hot water, treated with concentrated NaOH solution and distilled in steam. A 
slightly milky liquid passed over. Extraction of the distillate with ether, followed by 
removal of the solvent, gave a yellow oil having a strong odour of essential] oil, but on 
keeping this votatile portion passed away leaving a very small amount brown solid which 
formed a picrate, m.p. 184-87°. This was probably diphenylpyridine. 


The residue after steam-distillation was mixed with enough ether. Most of the black 
mass went into solution having a deep brownish green fluorescence. ‘This was separat- 
ed, filtered from the slight brown precipitate formed, solvent removed and the residue 
crystallised from ligroin. Impure crystals separated melting at about 60°, which 
energetically formed picrate. This was again mostly diphenylpyridine as the recrys- 
tallised picrate melted sharply at 169°. The mother-liquor (ligroin) was evaporated 
off, residue taken up in a little benzene, a few drops of petrol added and allowed to 
concentrate in air. Some crystals separated which were removed and washed with a 
little petrol. ‘These melted at 69-72° and formed a picrate melting at 212°. The ex- 
ceedingly poor yield of this compound and its adwixture with diphenylpyridine, which 
is so close to it both in solubility in different solvents and melting point, indicated the 
unsuitability of this method. , 
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‘ CHEMICAL EXAMINATION OF THE WOOD OF CEDRELA TCONA, ROXB. 
ISOLATION OF A LACTONE, AN ESSENTIAL OIL AND A COLOURING 
MATTER 


By DHarAm Bat PARIHAR AND SIKHIBHUSHAN Dort 


From the wood of Cedrela toona, a lactone (mp. 204°), an essential oil, anda colouring matter 
(mp. 256°) have been obtained in yields of 0.40, 0.17 and 0-25% respectively 

The lactone, Cedrelone, has a molecular formula CysH39Os. It contains one ethylenic double 
bond, one phenolic hydroxy], one ketonic group and a lactone ring in the molecule. 

Several derivatites of Cedrelone have heen prepared and analysed 


Cedrela toona, commonly known as Tun in Hindi, is a tall handsome tree, about 
50 to 60 feet high, belonging to the natural order of Meliaceae. It is found in abundance 
in the sub-Himalyan tract from the Indus eastwards, Chittagong, Assam, Burma, Chota 
Nagpur, Western Ghats of Bombay to the Nilgris and other hills of the Indian Pen- 
insula. 

The wood, which is of a brownish red colour, has a faintly aromatic odour, mainly 
due to the presence of a golden yellow essential oil, and a lactone. The wood is very 
light and is largely used in making light furniture and musical instruments. Mell 
(Text. Col., 1931, 58, 68) found the wood to be an interesting source of a natural 
dyestuff. 

Besides the commercial aspects, the plant enjoys a great repute in medicine. 
The bark of the plant is a powerful astringent and has been used with success 
in chronic infantile dysentery, and as a local astringent application in various 
forms of ulcerations (Kirtikar and Basu, ‘Indian Medicinal Plants’, Vol. 1, pp. 
562-564). ‘The infusion of the bark is given in intermittant fevers and blood coimpla- 
ints in Indo-China. The seeds have similar therapeutic value. ‘The flowers are con- 
sidered emmenagogue in Bombay, and are given in disordered menstruation. 

‘The essential oil from the wood was analysed by Pillai and Sanjiva Rao (J. Soc. 
Chem. Ind., 1931, 80, 2207). By, steam-distillation of the powdered wood a golden 
yellow pleasant smelling essential oi] (yield 0.44%) was obtained, The oil was found 
to consist of a tricylic sesquiterpene, i-copaene (35%), and bicyclic hydrocarbons 
identified as cadinene. ‘The sesquiterpeue alcohol fraction consisted mainly of I-cadinol 
(13 %). 

Apart froin the essential oil, no systematic work on the wood of the plant has been 
done by any previous worker, and in view of the great medicinal importance of the 
plant, the present work was undertaken to find out the active principles present and 
to study their constitutions. 

‘The authors while working on the wood of the plant have isolated a pleasant 
smelling, heavy, essential oil, a reddish yellow colouring matter (m.p. 256°) and a lactone 
(m.p. 204°), in yields of 0.17%, 0.25% and 0.40% respectively on the dry wood. The 
systematic chemical examination of the essential oil and the colouring matter will be 
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the subject of separate communications ; while in the present one the lactone has been 
studied in detail. 

She lactone, which has been named as “‘Cedrelone’’ by the authors, crystallises 
in colorless, glistening, rhombic needles and large hexagonal plates from benzene, 
melting sharply at 204°. It has a molecular formula of CysH3,0,, and contains one 
ethylenic double bond, one phenolic hydroxyl and one ketonic groups. Several 
derivatives of the compound were prepared and analysed and are described in the 
experimental part of the paper. : 


EXPERIMENTAL 


For preliminary examination the powdered dry wood (25 g.) was taken in a sobxl- 
et’s apparatus and extracted with different solvents in the hot each time, for about an 
hour and the solvent distilled off. ‘The following are the percentages of the extracts 
obtained in each case: 


Water 7-47 % CHCl, 1.49 % 
MeOH 17.96 CCL r 08 
RtoH Il 74 Benzene x18 
Acetone 8.90 Ether 1.38 
Ethyl acetate 6.06 Petrol ether 1,09 


The wood on complete ignition left 2.55% of a white ash. 

The air-dried, powdered wood of the plant (10.2 kg.) was extracted with hot 
benzene under reflux in lots of 2 kilos at a time. The extracts were filtered hot, the 
solvent distilled off and the viscous reddish concentrate was allowed to stand for one 
week, when large colorless crystals settled down. These were filtered off through a Buch- 
ner funnel and rapidly washed with ether. The mother-ligquor and the washings were 
collected. These on concentration gave three more crops of the same crystalline com- 
pound with identical melting points. The ultimate mother-liquor was completely 
freed from benzene by heating on a water-bath under reduced pressure in an almos- 
phere of carbon dioxide, thus affording a very thick red coloured oily stuff, which was 
found to be the solution of the lactone in essentia} oil. This was treated with alcoholic 
potassium hydroxide on the water-bath, excess of alcohol distilled off, the mixture 
after cooling diluted with water, and extracted with ether. The ethereal extract on 
recovery of the solvent gave a heavy, “pleasant smelling essential oil (yield, 0.17 %). 
The alkaline solution on acidification with dilute hydrochloric acid precipitated the 
lactone, which had the same melting point as that of the original lactone, confirmed 
by mixed melting point when no change was noticed. The systematic work on the 
essential oil will be the matter of a separate communication. 

The wood after extraction with benzene was further extracted with hot alcohol 
under reflux and the solvent distilled off when a syrupy residue was obtained. After 
removal of traces of the solvent by evaporation on the water-bath, the residue was 
extracted with hot acetone, the extract concentrated and the colouring matter precipi- 
tated with chloroform. The compound on drying was found to shrink at 215° and 
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melt at 254-56°. This was recrystallised from boiling glacial acetic acid in reddish 
yellow needles melting at 256°. On futther crystallisations the melting point of the 
compound did not rise. Thus, 25.5 g. of the colouring matter were obtained in an 
yield of 0.25% on the weight of the dry wood. The colouring matter is soluble in water, 
alcohol, ethyl acetate and acetone, but insoluble in chloroform, petroleum ether and 
benzene. It dissolves in alcoholic KOH with a yellow coloration and turns red with 
concentrated sulphuric acid. To alcoholic ferric chloride it imparts a greenish brown 
coloration and with an alcoholic solution of lead acetate, a yellow precipitate is produced. 
Ordinarily it has got no action on Fehling’s solution but only reduces it after 
hydrolysis, thus showing it to be a glucoside. On reduction with magnesium and 
methyl alcoholic hydrochloric acid it turns red, thus indicating the presence of a pyrone 
nucleus in the molecule. It was found to contain no methoxy groups. 

The various crops of the colorless crystalline matter, mentioned above, were mixed 
together and recrystallised from the least amount of hot benzene after treatment with 
animal charcoal when the compound was obtained in fine, colorless, rhombic needles 
and hexagonal plates melting sharply at 204°, which even after repeated crystallisation 
of the compound did not rise any further. Thus, 41 g. of the crystalline compound 
were obtained in an yield of 0.40% on the weight of the dried wood. 

Cedrelone possesses a characteristic faint odour. It is soluble in benzene, chloro- 
form, petroleum ether and acetic acid, while insoluble in cold and hot water and alcohol. 
It is insoluble in aqueous caustic soda and gives no coloration either on heating or 
prolonged standing. Itis not volatile in steam and does not sublime. It dissolves in 
sulphuric acid (conc.) giving a deep 1ed coloration, but on the addition of water the 
colour disappears and the original compound is reprecipitated. The compound gives 
deep yellow coloration with alcoholic caustic potash, thus definitely indicating the 
presence of a lactonic ring. From the alkaline solution acid precipitates the original 
compound. With alcoholic ferric chloride the compound gives a violet coloration showing 
the presence of a phenolic hydroxyl group. It fails to give Liebermann-Burchard 
reaction. ‘he lactone neither gives any test with alkaline sodium nitroprusside nor 
reduces Tollen’s reagent, a property mainly shown by Ay-unsaturated lactones. The 
compound is unsaturated and adds on bromine in benzene or acetic acid. The compound 
indicated the precence of no methoxyl group as found by Zeisel’s method. [Found: 
C, 73. 52; H, 7.21; M.W. (cryoscopic in phenol), 412, 415; M.W. (Rast’s camphor 
method), 410. CysH3 90s requires C, 73.17; H, 7.61 per cent. M.W., aro]. 

Repeated attempts to prepare the silver, lead and copper salts of the compound 
were unsuccessful. 

Cedtelone Dibromide.—The compound (1.5 g.) was dissolved in dry benzene (10 c.c.) 
and the mixture kept in a freezing mixture. ‘To this was added an 1% solution of 
bromine in the same solvent in small amounts during the period of about half an hour till 
the bromine was in slight excess. During the addition the temperature was not allowed 
to rise above o°. ‘The mixture was kept overnight in the refregerator, and the solvent 
and the exeess of the bromine distilled off on the water-bath. The syrupy residue was 
dissolved in the minimum quantity of alcohol andafew drops of water added to the 
solution, when fine glistening orange needles settled down. The product was filtered, 
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washed with water and recrystallised from alcohol in beautiful yellow needles, m.p. 
116°, yield 1.4 g. The compound is soluble in methyl and ethy] alcohols, ethyl acetate 
and benzene, but insoluble in hot or cold water. (Found: Br, 26.4, 28.09. CgsHsoO5Br, 
requires Br, 28.07 per cent). 

Acetylcedrelone.—The compound (2 g.) was dissolved in acetic anhydride (10 c.c.), 
anhydrous sodium acetate (1 g.) added and the mixture gently refluxed in a boiling 
tube on a sand-bath for about 2 hours. After that the mixture was poured into cold 
water, well stirred and kept in the refrigerator for about 4 hours, when the acetyl 
derivative crystallised out in shining crystals. It was filtered and thoroughly washed 
with water and recrystallised from 80% alcohol in small colorless needles and plates, 
m.p. 148°, yield 2.01g. The compound is soluble in alcohol, acetone, ethy! acetate, 
benzene, ether and petrol ether, but insoluble in water. (Found: acetyl, 11.4, 10.9. 
CysH2.0;.COCH; requires acetyl, 9.51 per cent). 

Cedrelone Phenylurethane.—Cedrelone (1g.), dissolved in 5 c.c. of anhydrous 
benzene, was treated with phenyl isocyanate (2 g.), dissolved in 5c.c. of the same 
solvent; the mixture was refluxed on the sand-bath for about 2 hours and then the 
solvent distilled off. The residue was allowed to cool when it became a syrup. ‘This 
was dissolved in absolute alcohol and allowed to stand for some time when shining 
long needles melting at 232° were obtained. The compound is soluble in alcohol, 
benzene, ether and petrol-ether but insoluble in water. (Found: N, 2.32. CasHasQu- 
OCONHC,H, requires N, 2.64 per cent). : 

Cedrelone Monoxime.—Hydroxylamine hydrochloride (1.5 g.) and anhydrous 
sodium acetate (3 g.) were thoroughly mixed together in a mortar aud the mixture was 
taken in 25 c.c. of glacial acetic acid and heated for about half an hour on the sand- 
bath. To this was added cedrelone (S$ g.) and the mixture was refluxed in a boiling 
tube for about an hour on a sand-bath. The mixture while hot was poured into cold 
water, when a crystalline mass settled down. It was filtered, thoroughly washed with 
water, dried and recrystallised from hot alcohol in shining colorless prisms and needles, 
m.p. 258°, yield 1.46 g. The compound is soluble in alcohol, acetone, ethyl acetate, 
but insoluble in water, ether and petrol-ether. (Fouud: N, 3.18. CgsH3;,.0,.NOH 
requires N, 3.29 per cent). 
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THORIUM : ITS SEPARATION FROM CERITE EARTHS 
AND ESTIMATION 


By M. VENKATARAMANIAH, J’, K. SATYANARAVYANAMURTHY AND 
Bu. S. V. RaGHava Rao 


Detailed procedures have been described for the separation of thorium from cerite earth mixtures 
in proportions approximately from 1:1 upto 1:10 using the reagents: trimethy)gallic acid, phenoxy- 
acetic acid, veratric acid, benzoic acid, ammonium benzoate and tannic acid. Thorium in monazite 
has, also heen successfully estimated employing these reagents 


The separation of thorium from the rare earths, particularly from the cerite earths, 
is one of the principle problems of thorium chemistry, since on the ease and effective- 
ness of this separation depends the commercial utilization of the element. Several 
methods have been sugeested, but few have been investigated in any detail (Moeller 
et al., Chem. Rev., 1948, 342, 63). In the following pages are presented results of 
systematic investigations on a number of reagents, many of which are now reported for 
the first time. 


EXPERIMENTAL 


Each reagent was tried first on a solution of pure thorium, next on made-up inix- 
tures of thorium and cerite earths, and finally on a sample of ‘Travancore monazite. 

The thorium solution was obtained by further purification of high grade thorium 
nitrate as follows. ‘The thorium was twice precipitated with sebacic acid, and then 
with hydrogen peroxide. The oxide was dissolved in nitric acid, evaporated to dryness 
on a water-bath and finally dried to a constant weight in an air-oven at 100° to 120°. 
The thorium content of the sample was variously estimated with sebacic acid (Mitchel and 
Ward, ‘“‘Modern Methods in Quantitative Chemical Analysis’, 1932, p. 149), oxalic acid 
(Scott, ‘Standard Methods of Chemical Analysis’, 1937, Vol. 1, 5th Ed., p. 946) and 
potassium iodate in nitric acid (Meyer and Speter, Chem. Ztg., 1910, 84%, 306). All 
procedures yielded results agreeing within 0.2%. i 

The cerite earth solution was prepared from monazite from which all thorium and 
the yttrium earths had been very carefully removed. The earth content was estimated 
by precipitation from an aliquot part with oxalic acid and weighing the ignited residue 
as oxides. No attempt was made to determine the proportion of the individual members 
n the group, neither would it serve any purpose in this investigation. 


For the estimation of thorium in monazite, a sample from Travancore was digested 
according to the usual practice with sulphuric acid and taken up in ice-cold water. 
Oxalic acid in sufficient excess was next added and the oxalate precipitate was dissolved 
in fuming nitric acid and evaporated to dryness on a water-bath. ‘I'he residue was 
taken up in water, made up to a definite volume, and aliquot portions were pipetted 
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out for each determination. It may be mentioned that attention was focussed not on 
an accurate analysis of monazite, but on the efficiency of the reagent as a means of 
separation of thorium ftom the rare earths. : 

Trimethylgallic Acid.—Neish (Chem. News, 1904, 90, 196) made the observation 
that gallic acid in alcoholic solution precipitated thorium asa flocculent, slimy mass 
while holding other cerite earths in solution, but the subject was not further investigat- 
ed. Some preliminary experiments conducted by us showed that while the precipita- 
tion of thorium was incomplete in both alcoholic and aqueous solutions, large amounts 
of the cerite earths were simultaneously canied down. On the other hand, trimethyl- 
gallic acid in neutral or faintly acid medium proved highly satisfactory. Neither 
ammonium gallate nor ammonium trimethylgallate, however, proved of any value. 

The thorium solution was made just neutral to Congo red and diluted to 150 c.c, 
Solid ammonium chloride (20-25 g.) was then added and the solution heated to boiling. 
To this was added with constant stirring a slight excess of a boiling 2% solution of 
the reagent (i.e. about tooc.c. of the precipitant for every o.1 g. of the oxide). A 
gelatinous precipitate resulted which settled down rapidly. After about 15 minutes 
on a water-bath, the precipitate was filtered hot through Whatman No. 41, washed 
with a boiling 0.2% (approximately) solution of the reagent to which a few grams of 
ammonium chloride had also been added, partially dried, and ignited to the oxide. 
When the quantity of the cerite earths is rather large, the precipitate carries small 
quantities of these and a second precipitation, as described below, is necessary. The 
washed precipitate was returned to the original beaker, dissolved in the minimum of 
hot dilute hydrochloric acid, and dilute ammonia was very carefully added till the liquid 
reacted but faintly acid to Congo red. Precipitation, washing and ignition were repeat- 
ed. Some representative results are shown in the following table. 


Tassie I 
ThO, taken. Cerite earths Wt. of ThO, obtained Double pptn. 
R,O, added. in single pptn. 
0.1180 g. _ O.118x B. oe 
0.1180 _ 0.1178 | foes 
0.2360 _ 0.2362 pau 
0.1180 0.1405 g. 0.1183 0.1182 g. 
° 0.3184 0.1182 
0.1180 0.4580 et slightly 0.1478 
0.1180 § colonred 0,118 
0.1180 9.5626 sere slightly 0.1299 
0.1183 § coloured 0.1180 
0.1180 I.1450 0.1200 i 0.1180 
0.1208 § coloured 0.1183 
fo 
0.0900 0.4708 ; a 0.0900 


0.0898 
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Phenoxyacetic Acid.—Pratt and James (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1911, 88, 1330) 
recorded that precipitation of thorium by phenoxyacetic acid in neutral solution was 
almost quantitative, while Smith and James (ibid., ror1z, 84, 281) opined that the 
thorium salt was slightly soluble in water. A more detailed investigation appeared 
desirable. The following procedure yields good results. 

The thorium solution, which should react neutral to Congo red, is diluted to roo c.c. 
and heated to boiling. To the boiling solution is added slowly and with constant 
stirring a slight excess (100 c.c. for every o.1g. of ThQg will be sufficient) of a hot 
2% solution of phenoxyacetic acid. The liquid is now once again brought to boiling, 
and set aside to cool. ‘The cooled precipitate is filtered through Whatman No. 41 and 
washed with a cold 0.2% (approx.) solution of phenoxyacetic acid. The washed preci- 
pitate is now returned to the original beaker and dissolved in the minimum of hot diluted 
(1: 2) hydrochloric acid. The solution is diluted to about 100 c.c. and very carefully 
neutralised by dropping dilute ammonia until it is but faintly acid to Congo red. Ihe 
thorium is reprecipitated, washed and ignited to the oxide. Some results are shown in 
the following table. 


TasLe IT 

ThO, taken. co, carth® THO, obtained. ‘ThO, taken 0 aL ThO, obtained. 
0.1140 g. — 0.1143 g. 0.1180 g. 0.5610 g. 0.1183 g- 
0.1140 -— 0.1340 0.1340 0.5712 0.1144 
0.1180 —-— 0.1178 0 1140 0.5712 0.1146 
0.1180 —— 0.1181 0.1540 1.1424 0.1343 
0.1180 0.1402 g 0.1181 0.1140 1.1494 0.1145 
0.1140 0.2805 0.1138 
0.1140 0.2805 0.1143 es t 
0.1140 0.4580 0.1138 © 0900 0.4708 0.0904 


0.0901 


Veratric ‘Acid.—This reagent or any of its analogues has not been mentioned in 
literature. The thorium solution which should be nearly neutral to Congo red, is diluted 
to 100 ¢.c., solid ammonium chloride (15-20 g.) added and heated to boiling. To the 
boiling solution is added, with constant stirring, a saturated boiling solution of veratric 
acid. The resulting gelatinous precipitate is allowed to settle, filtered through Whatman 
Nos 41 filter, washed with hot dilute veratric acid in 5% ammonium chloride, transferred 
to the original beaker, dissolved in dilute hydrochloric acid, diluted and reprecipitated. 
After complete washing the precipitate is ignited and weighed as oxide. Representative 
results are shown in Table ITI. 

Benzoic ‘Acid.—Benzoic acid was suggested by both Kolb and Abrle (Z. anzew. 
Chem., 1905, 18, 92) and Neish (loc. cit.). Apparently without further investigation 
the reagent was pronounced unsatisfactory and rejected in favour of m-nitrobenzoic 
acid, a rather expensive reagent. The following procedure adopted by us has yielded 
results which compare favourably with any known method. 
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TABLE III 
ThO, taken. Cerite earths R,O3 added. ThO, obtained. 
0.1180 g- —— 0.1186 g. 
0.1186 
0.1180 1.1450 g- 0.1182 
0.1179 
oa 2 
0.0900 5 0.4708 0.0904 
0.0907 


To the thorium solution, if strongly acid, dilute ammonia is added dropwise until 
the solution reacts but faintly acid to methyl +ed. It is then diluted to roo c.c. and 
heated to boiling. Hot 1% benzoic acid solution (roo c.c.) is added with vigorous stirring 
followed by 5% ammonium acetate until the liquid reacts at this stage just neutral. 
A precipitate results which settles quickly. This1s filtered through Whatman No. 41. 
After washing with hot 0.25% benzoic acid the precipitate is returned to the original 
beaker and dissolved in hot dilute nitric acid and precipitation is repeated. The second 
precipitate after complete washing is ignited and weighed as the dioxide. The results 
are shown in the following table. 


Taste IV 
ThO, taken. Cerite earths added. ThO, obtained. 
0.1140 g. —_— . 1142 g. 
© II4I 
0.1140 0.4580 g. (0.1141 * 
to.rr42 
0.1140 0.5712 cae 
0.1148 
0.1140 1.1424 fo 1148 
o 1146 
Monazite e 
0.4708 § 0.0.0900 
0.0900 0 0.0904 


Ammonium Benzoate.—This reagent has not been referred to previously. 


The nearly neutral solution is diluted to 200 c.c., acidified with 2 cc. of glacial 
acetic acid and cold 3% ammonium benzoate is run im a thin stream with constant 
stirring until about 100 c.c. have been added for every 0.1 g. of thorium dioxide sup- 
posed to be present. ‘The precipitate is now left on a water-bath and after it has 
settled (usually 30 minutes) as much of the supernatant liquid as possible is poured 
through a Whatman No. 41 filter, without disturbing the precipitate. It is now stirred 
up with hot 0.5% benzoic acid, filterd, and washed with the samereagent. ‘The washed 
precipitate is transferred back to the original beaker and dissolved in a minimum of 
dilute hydrochloric acid. The solution is diluted to 150 c.c. aud dilute ammonia is 
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run down from a burette until slight turbidity results. Precipitation is completed by 
adding a slight excess of ammonium benzoate reagcnt. ‘The precipitate is next filtered, 
washed with hot 0.5% benzoic acid, and ignited to the oxide. The following table 
shows the results obtained. 


TABLE V 
ThO, taken. Cerite earths RsO; added. ThO, obtained. 
0.1140 g — 0.1142 g. 
O.II4I 
0.1140 : 0.4580 g. 0.1147 
0.2140 0.5712 0.1145 
0.1148 
0.1140 1.1424 0.1148 
0.1146 
{ eet 
0.0900 0.4708 0.0900 
i 0.0904 
0.0900 J 0.4708 0.0897 
0.0900 


Tannic Acid. This reagent which has found such extensive use in the separation 
of columbium and tantalum does not seem to have attracted attention in this field. 
Neish (loc. cit.) refers to it only passingly. 


The neutral solution is diluted to 200 c.c. after addition of 10g. to 15 g. of ammonium 
chloride. Dilute acetic acid is then added dropwise until a drop of the solution just 
turns Congo red paper blue. Mineral acids should not be used for this acidification. 
The solution is heated just to boiling (it should not actually boil), and hot 5% tannic 
acid solution at the rate of 100 c.c. pero.1 g. of thorium oxide is added slowly with 
constant stirring. The precipitate is left on a water-bath for 2 hours after which it is 
filtered through Whatman No 41 and washed with 2% tannic acid solution to which a 


Tasre VI 

ThO, taken. oe aoe ThO, obtd. ‘THO, taken. ee be ThO, obtd. 
0.0570 g. —— 0.0572 g. 0.1140 g. 1.1424 g. 0.1143 g: 
0.0570 0.4580 g. 0.0573 0.1140 J.1424 0.1140 
0.0570 0.4580 0.0574 0.1180 = 0.1183 
0.1140 —_— 0.1139 0.1180 0.1402 0.1183 
0.1140 0.4580 0.1142 
0.1140 9.5712 0.1148 § Monazite } 

0.0900 


0.4708 0.0897 
0,0900 
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little ammonium nitrate or chloride has been added. ‘The precipitate with the filtered 
paper is transferred to the original beaker and boiled with about 40 c.c. of dilute HCl 
(1:2) to dissolve the precipitate. Nitric acid should not be used. After thorough digestion 
dilute ammonia is added until the liquid reacts just neutral to Congo red. Precipitation 
and washing are repeated and the washed precipitate is ignited to the oxide. The results 
are given in Table VI. 


In all cases, however, zirconium and quadrivalent cerium, if present, are simul- 
taneously precipitated, a disadvantage that is shared by many reagents for thorium. 
It is thus necessary that cerium is reduced to the trivalent stage and zirconium is 
removed earlier by a simple precipitation with oxalic acid. 


ANDHRA UNIVERSITY Received March 6, 1949. 
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DETERMINATION OF PEROXIDE VALUE OF RANCID FATS. 
A MODIFIED PROCEDURE 


By S. MUKHERJEE . 
Peroxide value of the butter-fat has been determined by combining the method of Wheeler and Lea. 


Peroxide value is by far the most extensively used index for evaluating rancidity of 
fats and oils. A number of different iodimetric procedures, viz., those of Lea (Proc. Roy. 
Soc., 1931, 108B, 175), Wheeler (Oil G* Soap, 1932, 9, 89) and Taffel and Revis (J. Soc. 
Chem. Ind., 1931, 80, 877) are available for making such determinations, and although 
all these methods are presumed to react quantitatively and may do under most condi- 
tions, results by the different methods are not always reliable. The experience of the 
present invéstigator with peroxide determination using the three methods is that Lea’s 
method gives lower values than Wheeler’s and still lower values are obtained with the 
Taffel-Revis’s method. ‘The results were found to differ depending on the following 
factors : (i) the atmosphere in which the estimation is carried out, (7) the temperature, 
(iii) the time of reaction and (iv) weight of fat used in the estimation. 

For this reason all the methods were subjected to re-examination using different 
weights of fat, different reaction period and using different temperatures, as also 
determinations were made both in presence of oxygen and in inert atmospheres. ‘The 
experimental results with a sample of rancid butter-fat are tabulated below. ~ 


Taser I 
Determination of peroxide value by different methods. 


1. Lea’s*method. 


Wt. of fat. Time of reaction. Temp. Atmosphere, Peroxide valne. 
1.008 g. 3 minutes "988° ‘Nitrogen 95 80 
2.100 a : * 95-10 
© 5020 5) f ” : “95.88 
0.2510 7 ‘s ” a. 95-93 

10.1000 ‘sj ; ” ” 93-05 


2. Wheeler’s method. 


55625 Be I minute 36-37° Air ; 103.6 
3.5163 i a Z 104.7 
78203 ” ” ” Icl.g 
* 1.0035 ” ” 9 104.5 
10.0 . i n : ” 98.0 
3. Taffel-Revis method. 
1.0 g. 4-3 tninutes 98.8° CO, 91.81 
2.0 yo os y 89,62 
15.0 > # Dugyr® of 88.0r- 
10.0 oo 13 y : ak ‘i 86.82 
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From the results in Table I it is evident that the Wheeler method always gives 
higher values than the Lea or Taffel-Revis method. This can be explained firstly as 
due to the inert atmospheres maintained in the other two methods, whereas in the 
Wheeler method the atmospheric oxygen liberates a certain amount of iodine from the 
KI solution. The lower values in Lea’s method may, however, be due to the fact that 
there is a possible chance of partial decomposition of the peroxides at the high temperature 
employed. ‘The still lower values obtained with the Taffel-Revis method are probably 
due to the incomplete extraction of the peroxides with the acetic acid alone. ‘The use 
of chloroform is a probable advantage with the Lea or Wheeler method. ‘Thus a point 
of considerable importance in the peroxide determination is the almosphere in which 
the reaction is conducted, as also the temperature of the 1eaction. 

The Effect of Weight of Fat.—The next variable studied was the weight of fat used 
in the experiment, using a temperature of 36°-37° (Wheeler), an atmosphere of CO, 
(Taffel-Revis) and a reaction period of 2-3 minutes (Lea) and Table II shows the effect of 
sample size on the peroxide value. 


TasBle II 


Peroxide value and sample size. 


Wt. of fat. Peroxide value. Wt. of fat. Peroxide vlaue. 

(butter-fat). (butter-fat): 

* 9,1025 97-22 I 5129 96.83 
0.2050 97.22 2.0100 96.02 
0.4110 97.03 5.1035 93.0 
1.0030 96.84 9 9877 92.85 

‘TABLE IIL 


Effect of sample size on peroxide value. 


Cocontt oil Groundnut oil Linseed oil 
Wt. of fat. Peroxide Wt. of fat. Peroxide Wt. of fat. Peroxide 
value. e value. value. 
0.1230 g. 92 0.1532 & 26.0 0.1028 g. 27.2 
0.2526 9.2 : 2 «03185 25-3 0.2550 25.9 
1.0297 8.9 0.8241 23-5 C.7574 23.4 
2.0512 8.8 1.5656 22.2 1.2022 20.2 
5.0 81 2.9400 20 4 2.5110 18 2 
5-0 17.8 5.0 15.0 


Comiparison of the results obtained by Lea’s method in ‘Table I with those obtained in 
‘Table II clearly shows that in the original method of Lea there is a slight decomposition 
of the peroxide at the high temperature (about 1-2%). The peroxide value of a parti- 
cular sample of oxidised fat is moreover found to vary considerably with the weight of 
the fat. This is probably due to the re-absorption of the liberated iodine at the unsaturat- 
ed centres of the fat. This is more fully illustrated by the results in Table II] where 
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similar experiments have been conducted with rancid coconut, groundnut, and linseed 
oils, the re-absorption of iodine by the oils being least with coconut and maximum 
with the linseed oil as the sample size is varied from 0.1 to 5.0g. ‘The error due 
to this source may be reduced by restricting the weight of the fat to the lower value 
employed in the Lea’s method, viz. x g. 

Effect of Reaction Time.—The next object was to study the effect of time factor on* 
the peroxide value determinations. ‘The following table (Table IV) records thé results 
of such investigations using different reaction periods in the datk including those used” 
by previous workers. In order to keep the weight of the fat constant and thus to mini- 
mise the effect due to this factor, nearly 1.0 g. of fat was used in these experiments, 
by taking the same measured volume of a chloroform solution containing a definite 
weight of the oxidised butter-fat. , 


Taste IV 


Peroxide values vs time. 
In CO, atmosphere at 37°. 


Wt. of fat. Time. Peroxide Wt. of fat. Time. Peroxide 
value. value. 

1.0244 : 3-5 mins. 95.0 : 1.0460 ahours 97.5 
1.0460 to 95:5 ym. 4 97-5 
” 15 96.2 : ek 6 97-5 

” 30 9753 . ”»- 12 977° 

i 45 97-5 » 24 98.2” 

6 97.5 eS 48 B93 

Tig, 3 : 


~ 


8 ger 


Paroxige Omk ‘002th 


$3 





Tome iN Hours 
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From the results in the above table it appears that almost 98% of the peroxide 
react within 3 to 5 minutes. For complete reaction of the peroxides with KI, it is better 
to allow one how: reaction time in the dark, asa safe measure. ‘This is quite evident 
from the flat portion of the curve in Fig. x relating peroxide value and time factor. 

Recommended Procedure.—For accurate determination of the peroxide the follow- 
ing piocedure may therefore be used with advantage. About 1g. of the oil 
or fat is weighed into a 750 c.c. glass-stoppered iodine bottle from which air has pre- 
viously been excluded by flushing with carbon dioxide for 3 to 5 minutes, and 10 c.c. of 
a solvent comprising 40 parts of CHCl, and 60 parts of acetic acid (glacial, A.R.) are 
added to dissolve the fat. The solvent mixture must previously be flushed with CO, 
for 5 to 10 minutes before use to exclude any dissolved air ; 2 c.c. of a saturated solution 
of KI isnext added and the stopper, moistened with KI solution, is carefully put in place 
and the whole kept in the dark for one hour (at 36°-37°) after which the liberated iodine 
is titrated with N/200- thiosulphate solution after diluting the reaction mixture with 
oxygen-free distilled water. Lea's procedure for carrying out the titration in a dark 
rooin illuminated by a tungsten lamp is definitely an advantage in determining the end- 
point with the starch indicator. The result is expressed as ml. 0.002N- thiosulphate 
per g. of fat. 

The method combines the essential features of the Wheeler’s and Lea’s method in 
that an inert atmosphere as used by Lea has been employed, the temperature used 
being that of Wheeler’s, viz. 36°-37°, at which the chance of decomposition of peroxide 
is nil and the weight of the fat has been confined to that used by Lea, viz. 1 &. to mini- 
mise the effect of re-absorption of iodine which will necessarily entail greater error when 
larger amount of fat is used, as in the original Wheeler’s process. ‘Ihe results obtained 
by the modified method approach most closely to those obtained by Lea's method. 

The author expresses his grateful thanks to Prof. M. N. Goswami for his deep 
interest in the work. 
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KINETICS OF THE REACTION BETWEEN CHLORAL BaD EO TR 
en BROMINE ° 


By A. N. KappannA AND BHANU RAMCHANDRA DEoRAS 


The kinetics of the oxidation of chloral hydrate by bromine in aquecus soJutions has been studied 
at 30° and 40°. The reaction has been found to take place according to the equation 


é CCkCH (OH)O-+4Brz —> CClyCOO-+2H*+2Br-. 


The reatarding influences of hydrogen and br-smine ions on the velocity -of reaction have been 
quantitatively studied The energy of activation of the reaction has been found to be 15830 calories. 


Bromine oxidises acetaldehyde to acetic acid in neutral solutions. In acid solu- 
tions, however, the reaction results in halogen substitution through a prototropic 
mechanism (Dawson, Burton and Aik, J. Chem. Soc., 1914, 108, 1275). Trichloro- 
acetaldehyde which exists in aqueous solution exclusively as chloral hydrate, does not 
offer any scope for substitution. The compound chloral hydrate is itself acidic in 
character and in acid solutions the only possible reaction with bromine is oxidation. 
Ogiaioro (Ber., 1874, 7, 1461) reported that chloral, when heated with bromine, formed 
the acid bromide, CCI,-COBr. Chlorine and bromine have been shown | to-react 
photochemically with chloral, yielding a number of. oxidation products (Schumacher 
et al., Z. physikal. Chem., 1939, B44, 57; 1940, B47, 67). Kolthoff (Pharm... Weekblad, 
1923, 60, 2) mentions that bromine does not oxidise chloral in acid solutions.. It is 
well known that chloral hydrate molecule is stable only either in neutral or acid solu- 
tions and that alkaline solutions decompose rapidly (Enklaar, Rec. trav. chim.,-1905, 
24, 419). Attempts to oxidise this compound keeping both the carbon atoms in tact 
should therefore be made only in neutral or acid solutions. Preliminary experiments 
carried out in this laboratory showed that chloral hydrate reacted, with bromine at 
measurable speeds at ordinary temperatuie and in ‘equimolecular proportions. ‘The 
quantity of acid formed, when decolorisation of a known quantity of bromine in presence 
of excess of chloral hydrate took place, was found on estimation to be equal to what 
should be expected if the reaction had taken place quautitatively according to the equation 


CCl,CH(OH)s+ Br, —> C€l;COOH + 2 HBr. 


The quantity of bromine taken up by a given quantity of chloral hydrate was like- 
wise fottnd to conform to the above equation. That trichloroacetic acid was forined 
was further proved by the decomposition of the resulting solution on boiling, yielding 
chloroform and carbon dioxide. We have studied the kinetics of the reaction and 


‘the results are reported in this paper. 
EXPHRIMENTAL 


- Chemicals employed in this investigation were all of extra pure quality: ‘The 
solutions were all prepared in redistilled water. =% eave 
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The reaction vessels were kept in an electrically regulated thermostat for all kinetic 
measurements. ‘The reaction was followed by withdrawing definite volumes of reac- 
tion mixtures and estimating the unreacted bromine iodometrically. 

Table I contains the results of an experiment carried out with a mixture contain- 
ing 0.25 M chloral hydrate and 0.0054N bromine. ‘The reaction mixture (1 c.c.) was 
titrated each time, after the addition of potassium iodide against N/200-thiosulphate. 


TABLE I 
Temp.=30°. 
‘Time. Thio kunt. Time. Thio. Runt. 
o min. IT.go C.c. 
0 01440 72 5.50 C.C. 0,01Q69 
15 9.30 
0.01320 gl 4.60" 0.01042 
30 8.00 7 
0 oraar Tar 3.80 0.009407 
50 6.45 
160 3-00 0.00853 


It will be seen that the unimolecular velocity constant falls off as the reaction 
progresses, more rapidly at the initial stages than at the later stages. This may be due, 
as is known in other cases of aqueous bromine oxidations, to the accumulation in the 
system of hydrogen and bromide ions and the retarding influence they exert. Tables II 
and IIT contain results of two experiments carried out to test the influence of each one of 
these two ions on the velocity of the reaction. Potassium bromide was added in one 
case and hydrochloric acid in the other, in such quantities that the concentrations of 
the bromine and the hydrogen ions in the respective mixtures could be regarded as 
constant through the course of the reaction. The concentrations of chloral hydrate 
and bromine were the same as in the previous experiment. 


Tare II Tasig III 
Temp. =30°. KBr=o0.05M. Temp.= 30°. Cone of HCl=0.05M. 
t. Thio. Runt. t, Thio. Runl. 

o min. 10.goc c. ads o mir. 13.50 C.c. one 
30 6.90 0.00907 43 12.20 0.001736 
46 7.40 0 008395 ° 85 11.45 0 001626 
63 6.70 0.007705 145 10.50 0 ov1s48 
87 6.70 0.007429 234 9.20 0.001522 

IIs 5.10 0.006578 325 8.10 0.001488 
188 3.60 0.005865 455 6.85 0 001431 


These results indicate that each of the ions, bromine and hydrogen, exerts powerful 
retarding influence, the effect of the hydrogen ion being more powerful. Each by 
itself is not sufficient to exert a steadying influence on the rate. The effect of the 


initial addition of sufficient excess of both potassium bromide and hydrochloric acid 
was next tried. The results are contained in Table IV. 
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TABLE 1V 


Temp.=30° Chloral hydrate=0.20 M. Bromine = 0.002854 N. HCl (initial) =0.008 N. 
KBr (initial) =0.0377 M. 25 c.c. titrated each time against N/400-thiosulphate. 


t. Thio. : Run. 
o min, 24.00 ¢.c. 

30 18.90 . 0.007951 
45 16.70 7 0.008050 
60 14.69 0.008027 
75 : 13-15 0 0801s 
90 11,70 0.008000 
1a 9.20 0.007912 
Mean 0.007993 


The steady value of the velocity constant at the different stages of the reaction 
indicates clearly the role of the hydrogen and the bromine ions. The retarding in- 
fluence of hydrogen ion is obviously due to the suppression of the ionisation of chloral 
hydrate and the consequent diminution of the effective concentration of the anion which 
appears to be the real reactant, in accordance with the equation, 


OH 
CCl,CH=(OH), 27 H*+CCLCHC 
pee oe 


Similarly, the bromine ion diminishes the effective concentration of free bromine 

by forming the tribromide ion according to the equation, 
-_-__ S 

Bra + Br Br3 
The order of the reaction with respect to chloral hydrate was determined by a set 
of experiments in which the initial concentration of this constituent was altered, while 
those of others were kept constant. Table V shows the variation of the velocity con-’ 

stant with increase in the concentration of chloral hydrate. 


TasLe V 
HCl=0.01N. KBr=o.02 M. Bromine=o.v02 N. 


- Chloral hydrate (M) we = (005 IOS 0.20 0.25 


k x rof ae 10.42 27.42 31.05 39-15 49.45 
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These results indicate, considering that it is the ion of chloral hydrate that is in- 
volved, the unimolecularity of the process with respect to chloral hydrate. ‘T‘he reac- 
tion can therefore be represented by the equation, 


OH 
CCh.CHC +Br, —> CCl,COO-+2H* + 2Br~ 
ae 


Influence of Hydrogen-ion Concentration 


We chose sulphuric acid for the addition of hydrogen ion in all subsequent ex- 
periments as. the addition of hydrochloric acid might introduce a complication by the 
formation of chloro-dibromide ion (Ray, this Journal, 1934, 14, 117). 

Table VI contains results of a detailed study of the retarding influence of hydrogen 
‘ion. j 


Tanie VI 


Chloral hydrate = 0.25 M. KBr = 0-10-M. Bromine = o.0025N. 
Equiv. of H3SO, per litre 0.008 0.01 “0.02 0.03 0.04 0.05 0.06 
kXr104 30.21 27.40* 15.64 13.19 9.20 7-52 6.36 
There is a progressive diminution in the velocity constant, as is to be expected if 
the anion is the reactant, with increase in the initial concentration of hydrochloric acid. 


The’ concentration of the anion could be reckoned on the assumption that chloral 
hydiate behaves like a weak acid, HA, in the following way 


eek a4 . KuHA S> Htx a 
where Ka represents the dissociation constant of the acid and HA, the concentiation of 
the unionised acid. From which we-can deduce 
A= oe where (HA) is the total concentration of chloral hydrate. 
a ¥ 


"Introducing this 1 the kinetic expression, 


dx _ 7 — k.Ka(HA , 
We = k.Ca- x Cary = eee) x CBry 


= kobs X Cary for concentrations (HA) large in comparison with Car; 


Rovs, the observed unimolecular velocity constant being equal to 


RAA) .Ka _ kK I I H* 





“HtK. ~ Att, OT Tow Rh” ORR 


° 
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This equation demands that we should get a straight line if we plot 1/Rots against 
H*[H,S0,/2]. Actually we get a very good straight line with an intercept on the 
t/k-obs axis which should be equal to 1/k’. 1/k’=1.20 X10" and the slope of the line 
t/k!.Ks = 2.416 X 10* from which K, comes out to-be equal to 4.96 X 10°, 

This value for the Ostwald constant for chloral hydrate would mean that chloral 
hydrate is a fairly strong acid. Chloral hydrate, even on very careful purification is 
definitely acidic in its reaction towards litmus and should be expected to be so by virtue 
of the two hydroxyl groups attached to the same carbon atom. But one could hardly 
believe that it could be as strong as monochiloroacetic acid (K=1.53 x 107°). 

The molecular conductivity of chloral hydrate in o.or M solution is just 0.60 
(Enklaar, loc. cit.) and it is a little difficult to reconcile this low conductivity with the 
high dissociation constant we arrive at on the basis of our kinetic study. We are in- 
vestigating this matter further but we have to content ourselves at present by recording 
the observation we have made. 


Influence of Bromine Ton on the Reaction Rate 


The velocity of reaction, as observed before, is affected very considerably by the 
presence of bromide ion. This is obviously due to the removal of bromine from its 
free state by the formation of tribromide iof. The results of the experiments carried out 
at 30° and 40° with different concentrations of potassium bromide in the reaction mix- 


tures are given in Table VII. 
f 


Taare VIL 
Chlioral hydrate = 0.20M. H,SO. =o0.01N. Bromine = 0.0025N. 


KBr. ky? X x08, Rgg® x 103, kg? /Rs0°. [Hote x ie ] 5 [Rom a” * Pa | : 

0.035 M 4.439 10.56 2.38 5-044 13.20 
0.050 3-496 "5.74 2.445 5.870 - 13.09 
0.075 2.9a1 76r 2.606 5.890 13.31 
0.100 2.530 6.76 4.671 5-965 13.51 
0.125 4.127 5.96 : 2.800 . 5-731 13.42 

Mean 5.879 13-304 

From graph k’ = 5.888 13.510 


The velocily constant falls off with increase in concentration of bromide ion. ‘The 
equilibrium equation 
= . k= (Bra) te * Br” 
Brs~ 


x Br, total expressing BF, total = Brg ire + Bry”. 


leads to the equation 


Bra tres = 





K 
K+Br 
71737 P—a 


’ 
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The rate of reaction is proportional to the concentration of free bromine. Substitu- 
ting this value.for free bromine in thé differential equation, we get” 
: + dx 


ae NEE x Cory treo, ; - 


=k. Ca “tae sa OX Cary total 
Sea bt ae Cary total ee k#=K.Ca” (Ca~ being in large excess}. 


Robs, Cary total ‘(Robs being the observed unimolecular constant) therefore 





‘eso Baye . > § 
. . =pll 
“Rote =, +B -,and 
Sas, oi Be 


"Robe 7 BER : : 


As should be expected from this equation we ott very good cae lines’ on plotting 
r/R obs against Br™ (KBr) at both the temperatures. 


We. get, this inspite of the fact-that we have-employed concentrations of potassium 

‘bromide ifstead of -activities of bromide ion. ‘The intercept 1/k! at 30° has a value of 

1.70 10° or k’=5.888x10° atid the slope 1/k.Ky9°=23.0 10% from which we get 

* Rao°=0.07386. Similarly 1/k” at 4o° gives 0.74x10* or k”=13.510X107* and 
1/k".K4o° =0.74 x 10° from which Kyo°=0.r100. 

The vdlues for K appear to be somewhat higher than what should be expected from 

the figures given by Linhart (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1918, 40, 158). The values for 


R” = Late: K + Bit 





calculated from the observed velocity constants at different concen- 


trations of potassium bromide are included. in the sth and 6th vertical columns of Table 
VII. The constancy at both temperatures is good and the average values agree very 
well with the intercepts from erepee. 5 eet 


Temperature Coefficient of the Reaction Rate 


Attention might here be drawn to the 1atios k‘obs),.°/k(obs)30° given in the 4th column 
of Table VII which show a steadly rise with increase in the concentration of the retar- 
dant. ‘This increase in temperature coefficient, signifying increase in energy of activa- 
tion (which should be considered apparent energy of activation) is understandable as 
we know that the observed velocity constant involves the variable, concentration of 
bromide ion. The correct basis for the calculation of temperature coefficient is the value 
of Rk", . 





Rigo? = 13.510 __ 
k",,° 5.888 eae 


my 
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The energy of ‘activation snlediate from this valde of: teaiben eae wocticlent c comes “out 


to be r 5830 cals, StNOENy, the laperncare coefficient of the je equilibtim constant for the 
reaction . .. - 


oe ’ 
o- 7 
uve 


. Br, + Br- = Be,7 cae ee sar ere geet 
from the values of K, deduced from our. measurements, leads to. the value re6 calories 
for the heat o reaction. , ; ; : 

Discuss ton’ 
The’ results recorded in the paper" indicate the Feaction to be comparatively simple 
and straight servant “The equation . |* ; 1 


CCl. oud *+Bry.—> CO, COO™+aH* + 2B" - 


7. & 
correctly represents the reaction binetiatiy and stoichiometrically. The process of 
oxidation consists in the removal of two hydrogen atoms’from the chloral hydrate ion, 
as hydrobromic acid. se as 


One of the’ hydrogen atoms is the ice hydrogen, ordinarily seaewiint remotely 
situated from the other hydrogen which -is directly linked to the carbon atom. ‘The 
point of interest. therefore is to- account for the | ‘simultaneous’ removal af these 
hydrogens by an activated collision ‘with a browne molecule. Such ‘removal could be 
facilitated only in case where the two hydrogens are situated in sufficient proximity to one 
another in such a manner that a bromine molecule colliding m suitable orienta- 
tion could contact both. It is interesting to recall in this context, the structure propos- 
ed for chloral hydrate by Werner long ago (J. Chem. Soc., 1904. 85, +376) to account 
for the formation of chloroform and formic acid from this molectie, 


CeO.” a, 
Laster e 
~ Cr-C-—-C 
m “nN 
. H-™N 
a a =O 
and compare it with the structure arrived at by Davies (Trans. Faraday Soc., 1940, 86, 
333) on the basis of infra-red studies. ha, # : 
cl H-o 
Se 
Cl—C-—-C-—-H 
Ff s4 
cl H-oO 


‘he only apparent difference between the two, as depicted on paper, is in regard to 
the disposition of the hydrogen atom directly attached to the carbon atom. The 
infra-red evidence is that the hydroxyl hydrogens are clamped towards the chlorines 
joined to the « carbon atom. If we consider the actual locations of the three hydro- 
gens in space with the hydroxyl hydrogens so clamped, it would be found that the 
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distance between the directly linked hydrogen and any one of the two hydroxyl hydro- 
gens is small enough to enable a bromine molecule getting in between them to contact 
both. Hence, in the chloral hydrate ion, in which there is only one hydroxyl hydrogen, 
the simultaneous removal of this and the directly linked hydrogen by a_ single 
energised collision with a bromine molecule is possible, provided that the energy 
conditions are satisfied. 

The energy of activation is of the magnitude usually met with in simple bimolecular 
reactions, indicating the effectiveness of a good number of collisions and consequently 
the facility with which the reaction seems to proceed. 


PHysica, Ca¥MIStRY LABORATORY, 
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CYSTINE AND METHIONINE IN THE PROTEIN FROM THE 
SEEDS OF CARILLA FRUIT 


‘ 


By J. W. Arran anD N. D. Guatce 


Two sulphur-containing essential amino-acids, tine and methionine, have been estimated in 
carilla fruit seed-cakes. 


After the succesive extraction of the seeds of Carilla fruit (Momordica Charantia, 
N.O. Cucurbitaceae) with organic solvents like petroleum ether, benzene, chloroform and 
alcohol, the residue was found to contain nitrogen and sulphur. The albumin, isolated from 
this residue according to the method adopted by Basu, Nath, Ghani and Mukherjee 
(Ind. J. Med. Res., 1937, 24, 4, 1027), was subjected to van Slyke’s process (J. Biol. 
Chem., 1911-12, 10, 15) as modified by Plimmer and Rosedale (Biochem. J., 1925, 
19, 1015) for the study of nitrogen distribution on the one hand, and Callan and Toennies 
method (Ind. Eng. Chem., Anal. Ed., 1641, 18, 450) for cystine estimafion, and to Horn, 
Jones and Blum’s method (J. Biol. Chem., 1946, 166, 313) for methionine estimation on 
the other. It contained 0.967% total sulphur, out’ of which 0.3647% was 
accounted for by cystine, and 0.3132% by methionine. ‘The percentages of these essential 
amino-acids were 1. 37 for cystine and 1.56 for methionine. 

Since these seeds are not discarded in most of the prepaiations where the Carilla fruit 
is used as vegetable, these figures have a significance, and hence they are put along with 
the figures for some of the common seed meals below, the data being taken from Block 
and Bolling (“I'he Amino-acid Composition of Proteins and Foods’, 1945, p. 195). 


% Cystine. ; %Methionine. 
Peanut meal 1.6 b.9 
Cottonseed ,, 2.0 , 1.6 
Soyabean 7 1.3 PB 2 1.3 
Oaritta seedcakes 0.0843 0.0957 
(present work) ‘ * 


(EXPER UMENTAL 


Total Sulpkhur.—It was estimated by. means of Parr’s sulphur bomb; 0.2045 g. 
of protein yielded 0.01429 g, of barium sulphate which corresponded to 0.967% 
sulphur. 

Cystine.—Protein (1 g.) and potassium permanganate (10 g.) were added to NaOH 
soultion (6.4 g. in 150 c.c. water). ‘The mixture was refluxed on a water-bath for 48 hours, 
after which period the excess of the permanganate was destroyed with methyl alcohol. 
Tt was then acidified and the insoluble portion filtered off. The filtrate was boiled with 
bromine water, and then the sulphate ions were precipitated as barium sulphate, and trea- 
ted in the usual manner. The precipitate weighed o 0266g. which corresponded to 
».3647% sulphur in the sample, and hence to 1.37% cystine. 


s 


. 
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Methionine.—The protein (0.5594 g.) was refluxed.on a sand- bath with 15 cc of 20% ; 
hydrochloric acid for 18 hours. After this period, the hydrolysate’ was concentrated . 
to nearly 5 c.c. arid then treated with a small quently of vegetable charcoal, ‘and filtered. 
The filtrate was then made to rou c.c. and 50 c.c. of this solution were withdrawn and 
concentrated to ro c.c. roughly. It was then filtered and- made exactly to 10 c-c. and. -- 
2c.c. of this taken for estimation.. ‘bree small glass bottles wete taken ; one of these 
was taken for the “‘blank’’ experiment, one for the ‘‘unknown’”’, and the- third for the 
“standard”. For this estimation, an authentic sample of methionine was “obtained 
from the B.D.H. ne sag 

Into each of these the follows 1eagents were added i in . the order given below om 


~ “Blank”. : - “Unknown” “Standard’, 2” 
2.c.¢, soln. . " 2c.c. soln “ 2 c.c. soln. : 
3 c.c distilled water - ; : . , 3c.c. distilled water 3 cc. dist.- water ~ 
, I 7 sodinm nitro- re é sodinm nitro- = 


prusside soln., 10% pruside soln., 10%. 


1¢.c, 5N- NaOH soln. ; : ‘ 0,1 cc 5N-NaO8 soln, 0.1 ¢.c.5N-NaOH > 


After these additions were made, the three bottles were shaken for 10 minutes and’ then 
to each, of: these, 2c.c. of 3% glycine solution were added and again shaken for 
ro minutes, and. finally 2c.c. of phosphoric acid were added. ‘I'he bottles were then 
shaken aud kept aside for 5 minutes. 

The bottle marked “blank’’ did not develop any colour. ‘The solutions from. the other 
two bottles were then taken for comparison of their colours. The readings with the 


Dubosq colorimeter wefe : 


e ° a2 “uhknowt”’ 94 “standard” ° 
Re B32 55 13.4 bs 
3. 35.6 3 ” rae 19:2 oC at aa - . 


" 


2 C.c. of the “standard” taken for comparison contained o. 004 g. of ethionine: ‘whence 
the amount of methionine in the sample taken for analysis” WaS 0.5594 g. or I. 529% 
in the protein. This would account for 0.3741% of the total sulphur. soa Vii 

The albumin isolated was 6. 135% of the’ seed-cake. Therefore the per- 
centages of cystine and methionine in the seed-cakes work out to v.o841 and 0.0957 
respectively. 
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2 ae STUDY. OF MALONVLGUANIDINE AND [TS REACTIVE METHYLENE 


GROUP.” ‘PART J. CONDENSATION OF MALONYLGUANIDINE 
_WITH AROMATIC ALDEHYDES UNDER. STRONG 
Nae ot "ACIDIC CONDITIONS 


‘tee - Shs 


By Sunu, Kumar MukHerjxe anp Kony Banart Lar, .MArHoR 


toe 
~ ~ 


A Malonylguanidine condenses with aryl aldehydes in the présénce of aceti¢ ‘acid-sulphuric acid mix- 
ture (ca. 4:1) to give arylidene-malonylgnanidine sulphates ArCH [(C,H3N30,).H,SO,]. In the 
presence of hydrogen chloride in ‘saturation with absolute alcohol or acetic acid, the products are either 
an‘ arylidene-malonylguanidine chloride ArCH: C(CuHyNO,) ACI or compounds “ot ‘the b/s-type 
ArCH: ne “HCl}, depending upon the nature of tlie aldehydes aNd 


"Barbituric acid is known to give with srotmané aldebydes 5- -arylidene- barbituric 
acids, 


7 INF——§co * INnH—*CO 


Directly 2 | x l . 
= "2CQ ‘C=CH.R+H,0... (1) 
With aq. NaOH or : 

NH, HH. ° 





| | 
7CO.- FCH, + UCHR 








even by warming the ureide and the aldehyde in aqueous or alcoholic solutions and 
without the use of aby condensing agent (Conrad and Reinback, Ber., 1901, 84, 1339; 
Weinschenk, ibid., p. 1685): With thiobarbituric acid (Dox and Plaisance, J. Amer. 
Chem. Soc., 1916, 88, 2164) the 5-arylidene-2-thiobarbituric acids are smoothly obtained 
_from aldehydes, but 12% hydrochloric acid is needed to effect condensation. Certain 
NN’-disubstituted barbituric acids and thiobarbituric acids (Whitley, J. Chem. Soc., 
1907, 91, 1342; Akabori, J...Chem Soc., Japan, 1931, 82, 601 ; Ber., 1933, 66B, 139; 
Whitley and Mountain, Proc. Chem Soc., 1909, 28, 121) can also be condeused more 
or less with the same ease. as the parent weides. It is remarkable that ba: bituric acid 
and salicylaldehyde upon direct condensation (Conrad and Reinback, loc. c1t., p. 1340) 


yield 5: 5/-salicy]l-bis-barbituric acid : . 
( 
- of NEE: 
NH-CO co CH 
2 re CH,+OHC.C,H,(OH) =NH—CO a = 
ee DCH-CoH(OH)+HLO (2) 
‘ —_> oe : 
: co™" CH 
[> |e 
NH—CO 
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Condensation products from benzaldehyde and certain phenolic aldehydes in the 
presence of acetic acid are reported also to be of the bis-type (Pavoline, Riv. Ital. 
essenze. Profumi, 1933, 18, 171). In the above cases the condensation products are 
generally coloured, though in the case of less substituted aldehydes colorless forms 
are also met with. The compounds from the barbitruic acids are decomposed with aqueous 
caustic soda or ammonium hydroxide with the separation of the aldehyde in a way, 
perhaps, typical of the reversal of an aldol reaction (cf. equation 1). . 


In comparison of barbituric acid, thiobarbituric acid and malonylguanidine asa 
quantitative precipitant for furfural in very dilute solutions, Dox and .Plaisance (J. 
Amer. Chem. Soc., 1916, 88, 2156) report incidentally the formation of furfurylidene- 
malonylguanidine C,H,OCH : C.H3N;0, in the presence of 12% hydrochloric acid. 
Apart from the above meagre reference little is known so far about the reactivity of 
malonylguanidine. In the present investigation the results obtained by condensing 
-malonylguanidine with various aldehydes in alcohol and acetic acid under strong acidic 
conditions are recorded. 


When malonylguanidine is reacted with benzaldehyde in the presence of glacial 
acetic acid-sulphuric acid mixture (4:1), a well defined crystalline product is obraines 
which has the composition 


[(CsH;N,0,) : CHC.H;].H,S0,, 


the sulphuric acid remaining chemically bound to the condensation product. ‘The 
acetic acid-sulphuric acid mixture serves also as a solvent for malonylguanidine which 
is difficult to dissolve in any other organic solvent except formic acid. Other aldehydes 
e.g-, 4-chlorobenzaldebyde, anisaldehyde, salicylaldehyde, 3-hydroxybenzaldehyde, 4- 
nitrobenzaldehyde, §-resorcylic aldehyde, pyrogallol aldehyde and vanillin can be con- 
densed with more or less equal ease: giving products which are always coloured and 
contain combined acid. The latter is apparently released in cold water though by 
this treatment the solids invariably retain their original colour. On prolonged contact 
with water or upon heating, further decomposition occurs regenerating the malonylguani- 
dine and the aldehyde. Decomposition is quicker with aqueous alkalis but is attended 
with the appearance of transient violet colorations in the case of phenolic compounds. 
All the products have the composition of an arylidene-malonylguanidine sulphate, formed 
thus, 


C,H;N;0, + OCH. R + H,S0O, = (CH, N;0,) : CHR]. H,S0, + H,O oes (3) 
Reaction can occur also when hydrogen chloride gas, dissolved in absolute alcohol or 
glacial acetic acid, is used as the condensing agent. But the nature of the product 


seems to depend upon the aldehyde used. Vanillin, B-resorcylic aldehyde, pyrogallol 
aldehyde and furfural give an arylidene-malonylguanidine chloride 


C.H,;N,O, + OCH.R + HCl = [(C,H,N;0.,) : CHR] HCl + H,0 we (4) 


in which curiously enough only one molecule of hydrochloric acid remains attached to 
the resulting product. On the other hand, benzaldehyde and 3-hydroxybenzaldehyde 
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give compounds having the composition of a bis-malonylguanidine derivative 
.2C,H,N,0, + OCH.R + 2HCl = [(C,H.N;0,),: CHR].2HCl + H,O ve (5) 


The arylidene-malonylguanidine chlorides behave more or less like their sulphate analo- 
gues but the bis-type of compounds are very soluble in cold water, though they also 
are hydrolytically decomposed with equal ease. ‘Ihe latter salts are, however, faintly 
coloured compared to the arylidene sulpLates or chlorides, some of which are highly 
coloured. 


‘The analogous mode of the hydrolytic decomposition of the products from malo- 
nylguanidine and from barbitruic acid is suggestive of the reactive methylene group in 
malonylguanidine being involved in the reaction. The unsaturated character of the 
arylidene-malonylguanidine sulphates and chlorides is in accord with this view point. 


The above reactions can be explained if we consider that malonylguanidine is a 
“cwitterion’’ such as (II). 


NH—CO NH—C-—-OH , NE-C-0- 

HN=C CH, * > ny=¢ CH ee dake CH 
ilo tbo wad 
(1) aD 


This internal "salt-like arrangement is justified by the properties of malonylguani- 
dine itself. As in the foim (II) there is no incipiently ionised hydrogen atom, malonyl- 
guanidine is unable to condense with aldehydes directly like barbituric acid. However, 
in the presence of strong mineral acid, the’zwitterion character is lost and a salt with 
the acid will be formed thus, : 4 ‘ 


NH-—C—O- 5 aes eas 
ll ll 
aoe ai + HX —. Hd i CH x” 

NH--CO . NH—CO 

aoe 
H,N* =i CH, |X7 
NH—CO 
(III) 
_ (X=Cl- or HSO7) 


8—1737P.—2. . 
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the glacial acetic acid or the alcohol serving the purpose of a solvent for the salt (III). 
In this way the reactive methylene group is made available for condensation, as it is in 
barbituric acid, with the difference that here a cation, e. g., from (II) is the reactive 
entity, instead of a neutral molecule. On this basis, the products holding only one 
equivalent of sulphuric acid (vide equation 3) should be deemed as acid salts. In an 
analogous way the bis-type of the compounds may also be forinulated. 


EXPERIMENTAL 


Preparation of Malonylguanidine.—It was best prepared and purified according 
to the method of Dass and Dutt (Proc. Nat, Acad. Sci. India, 1939, 9, 93) from 
malonic ester and guanidine carbonate. In addition malonylguanidine was found to 
dissolve in warm (80°) formic acid from which it could be recrystallised ; it failed to 
dissolve in several other non-polar solvents tried. 


Malonylguanidine did not condense with benzaldehyde in the presence of absolute 
alcohol. ‘The addition of sodium ethoxide evolved ammonia on continued heating 
indicating the occurrence of secondaiy decompositions. ‘The use of glacial acetic acid 
or acetic anhydride was equally ineffective. Also, sn the bare solvents used the malonyl- 
guanidine had remained practically insoluble. Finally, the following acidic mixtures 
were found to give products of uniform composition and had the added advantage of 
serving as a solvent for malonylguanidine : 


(i) Cone. sulphuric acid (25 c.c.) diluted to roo ¢.c. with glacial acetic acid. 
(#) Absolute alcohol saturated with hydrogen chloride gas. 
“° (iti) Glacial acetic acid saturated with hydrogen chioride gas. 


Condensation of Malonylguanidine with Benzaldehyde in the presence of Glacial 
‘Acetic ‘Actd-Sulphuric ‘Acid Mixture—The acid mixture (12.7 c.c,) was added quickly 
to malonylguanidine (1.27 g., v.or M4) with’ vigorous stirring and slight warming on the 
water-bath, when all the guanidine practically went in solution. If the required amount 
of the solvent was not used at once, a part of the malonylguanidine tended to form a 
gelatinous product which failed to be redissolved in excess of the solvent. The clear 
liquid was decanted off from a few undissolved particles into a boiling tube containing 
a solution of benzaldehyde (1.6 g., o.or5 M) in glacial acetic acid (5 c.c.) and the mix- 
ture was heated on a water-bath at 80°-go0° with occasional stirring.. After 10 minutes, 
yellow feathery crystals began to appear, which increased considerably afterwards. 
Upon cooling, the whole crop of crystals was filtered, washed repeatedly with glacial 
acetic acid till the washings ceased to give any precipitate with aq. barium chloride. 
They were then further washed with carbon tetrachloride to remove acetic acid and 
dried at 90°. The product was pure cnough but could be recrystallised from formic 
acid, . 

The compound was light ‘yellow, showing leaflets under the microscope, m.p. 236- 
38° (decomp.). It decolorised quickly 1% potassium permanganate and bromine 
water in the cold. On boiling with water it decomposed to give a strong smell of 
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benzaldehyde and the aqueous filtrate gave a precipitate with barium chloride. ‘The 
latter test could also be obtained from a suspension of the compound in cold water. 
Dissolution occurred also in aqueous alkali and concentrated sulphuric acid ; it was followed 
by decomposition in the first case and colour change to golden yellow in the last case. 
{Found: N, 12.3; H,S0O, (after aq. decomp.}, 30.21. [C,H,CH : CHAN.Os]. ASO, 
requires N, 13.41 ; H,SO,, 31.4 per cent). Yield 1.68 g. (56%). . 

Preparation of various Arylidene-malonylguanidine Sulphates. eiuaoiitions were 
tun, asin the previous experiment, with various aldehydes (v.o1§ to 0.02M). Of all the 
solvents tried formic acid had excellent solvent properties for the resulting products, 
which themselves had crystallised out from the reaction mixture more or less in the 
pure form. They were decomposed by hot water and aqueous alkalis, with the 
evolution of strong characteristic smell of the aldehyde, e. g., in the compounds 
with 4-chloro-, 4-methoxy-, a-hydroxy-, 3-methoxy-, and 4-hydroxybenzaldehydes. 
Concentrated sulphuric acid dissolved them giving yellow-orange solutions. With 
phenolic compounds, however, aqueous alkali gave also transient violet colorations 
and concentrated sulphuric acid produced charring. The compounds from 3-hydroxy-,’ 
4-methoxy-, 3-hydroxy-4-methoxybenzaldehydes were also slightly soluble in ether, 
chloroform and hot acetic acid. In every case the products decolorised 1% 
potassium permanganate. The test for unsaturation with bromine water, as applied to 
the non-phenolic compounds, was also given. Table I summarises the chief results 
obtained, those from benzaldehyde being also incorporated for the sake of com~ 
pleteness. 

Condensation of Malonylguanidine with Benzaldehyde and 3-Hydroxybenzaldehyde 
in the presence of Absolute Alcohol saturated with Hydrogen Chloride.—The malonyl- 
guanidine (0.635 g., 0.005 M) was gradually dissolved in alcoholic hydrogen chloride (35 
c.c.) and after filtration from a few undissolved particles, reacted with a solution of benzal- 
dehyde (0.53 g., 0.005M) in acetic acid (3 c.c.) ina boiling tube. The mixture was, 
stiired and warmed at 40°-50° and kept overnight. The crystals that had séparated 
were washed first with acetic acid and then repeatedly with chloroform till the washings 
ceased to give a precipitate with aqueous silver nitrate. They were then dried at 90°. 

The compound had a faint yellow colour. It charred at 244° and decomposed with 
frothing at 256°. It was very soluble in cold water which deposited white granular 
mass on keeping. By this treatment also the aqueous liquid smelt freely of benzalde- 
hyde. The aqueous filtrate gave a precipitate ‘with aqueous silver nitrate, insoluble in 
nitric acid. Decomposition was quicker with aqueous alkalis. It dissolved in formic 
acid and concentrated sulphuric acid with evolution of hydrogen chloride in the latter 
case. {Found: N, 19.82; HCl (after alkaline decomposition and weighed as AgCl}, 
17.7. CsH,CH: [C,H.N30,-HCl], requires N, 20.24; HCl, 17.58 percent}. Vield 
0.7 g. (61.3%). 

In a similar experiment with 3-hydroxybenzaldehyde ‘o.g1 g., 0.075 M) crystals 
appeared after 14 hours at room temperature and the reaction was completed by keep- 
ing overnight. ‘The product has its properties like the compound with benzaldehyde, 
m.p. 242-46° (decomp.}. {Found : N, 19.5; HCl, 17.1. HO.C,H.CH : [(C\H.N,O,- 
HCI], requires N, 19.03 ; HCl, 16.93 per cent}. Vield 0.9 g. (67.1%). 
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Taste I 
_ Arylidene-malonylguanidine sul- 
Ar-CHO & wt. Formation ot Yield. Colour, shape phate. (Ar*CH: CjH3N30, HgSO,) 
the compound. & decomp. Nitrogen H,S0, 
-- —~ point. ~~ —-_ 
Found. Cale. Found. Calc 
CyH;.CHO (\Benzal- Afterio mins. 1.68 g. 56.0% Yellow leaflets; 12.30 1347 3022 37.40 
dehyde 1.6 g,, heating decomp. 236-38" . 
o,or5 M) 
oe Cay. cae After 5 mins. 2.20 63.1 Yellow star-like 1344 12.05 —- —— 
heating. crystals ; de- 
(n 42, 0.0% M comp. 251-52° 
inde CeHy. ee After Io mins, 23.1 676 Golden yellow 12.02 1224 4871 28:57 
heating. leaflets; charred 
A indigatdehyde. 240° ; decomp. 
9.04 g., 0.015 M) 247° 
(OH). Cs, CHO Heated for Igo 55.1 Yellow feathery 1271 1276 30.34 29.80 
(Salicylaldehyde, 1 br. & kept leaflets ; charred z 
(2.84 g., 0.02 M) overnight. 220° ; decomp. 
266° 
(OH). C,H,.CHO After 20 mins. 2.38 716 Yellowish green 12.84 12.76 28.81 29.80 
3 I heating. leaflets ; charred - 
(1.84 g., 0.015 M) 134° ; decomp. 
300° 
(NO,). CsHy.CHO Heated for 3 0.62 17.2 Pale yellow 16.70 15.64 27.09 27.30 
4 I hrs. & kept leaflets ; decoiup. , 
(4.27 g., 0.015 M) for 3 hrs, a18° 
one C.H3.CHO Heated for 2hrs; r.50 34.9 Darkred;charred 863- 9.79 23.45 22.84 
a: I ppted by Ac,O 270° ; soln. in hot 
@ -Resorcylic (1 c.c.) & ACOH ACOH, green 
aldehyde**, 1 38 g., (10 c.c.) & flurescence 
o.or M) warmed. 
(AO);. CgHy-CHO After 40 mins. 1.80 50.0 Tiny red II.Ir 11.60 27.33 27.14 
374735 I heating. plates ; charred 
(Pyrogallol aldehyde) 220° 
(CHO) (OH)CgH; See After ro mins. 1.70 48.0 Yellow 11.54 Ir69 27.80 27.30 
ai4 heating. leaflets ; charred 
(Vanillin, 260° ; decomp. 


2.28 g., 0.015 M) 270° 


Condensations of Malonylguanidine with a:4-Dihydroxy-, 334:5-Trihydroxy-, 3- 
Methoxy-4-hydroxybenzaldehydes and with Furfural—The condensations were run 
exactly as in the previous experiment, with malonylguanidine (0.635 g., 0.005 M). In 
the case of vanillin glacial acetic acid, saturated with hydrogen chloride, gave equally 
good result. All the products were decomposed by water giving the combined acid 
and the aldehyde back. Concentrated sulphuric acid and formic acid dissolved them 
with the evolution of hydrogen chloride in the former case and colour change to golden 
yellow in the latter case. Aqueous alkalis produced transient red-orange colorations 
in the case of the di- and tri- phenolic compounds. All the products had deeper colour 
than the bis-type of compounds and their composition tallied rather with an arylidene- 
malonylguanidine chloride. The results dre summarised in the following table. 


* This ‘Ar’ is the same as signified by that of the aldehyde used. 
** The figures dgreed with that of a diacetylated reaction product. 
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Ar-CHO & wt, Formation of 
the compound. 
eo ee After 14 hrs. 
.  atroom.temp. 
(a Rescteyilc aidety: 
de**, 1.035 g., 
0-075 M) 
(HO}sCgHy.CHO After 34 br. 
at 40° 


33435 I 
(Byrogallol aldehyde, 
1 16 g., 0.075 M; 


‘CH30K ee CHO Within } hr. 


3 I at 60° 
Yanillin, 0.76 g., 
0.005 M) 
C,H;0.CHO Within 
(Purfural, 0.72 g., 20 mins. 
0075 M) 


Tapie IT 
Yield Coisue, shape 
&.charring 
point. 


en 


10 


0.58 


0.66 


\ 


‘1.10 g- 77.40% Deep yellow; 
: ; - charred 


241-42° 


Orange 
blocks } 
charred 
202° 
Tiny red - 
plates , 


“charred 
221° 


73-3 


32.2 


53-7 Carbonised , 


greenish black , 


infnsible. 


* This ‘Ar’ is the same as signified by that of the aldehyde used. 
+* Solution in formic acid of the product diluted with acetic acid gave bluish fluorescence. 


Reactions in aqueous solutions under strong acidic conditions are Beavers to be 


further investigated. 


ETO. 


Arylidene-malonylguanidine 


chloride. 
(Ar*CH: C,H3N303. ay 
Nitrogen HCI 
” Found. Calc’ Found. “Cale. 
“ys.01 14 81 12. 30 "12.87 
13.8t 14.02 - 11.92 12/20" 
14.33 I4.1t IL 15+ %2.00- 
15. 17.39 11.32 15.107 


=a 
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REVIEWS 


Die Thermodynamlk des Warme— Und Stoffaustausches in der Verfahrenstechnik— 
Von Dr.-Ing. Werner Matz—-Verlag Dr. Dietrich Steinkopfi—Frankfurt (Main)—1949 ; 
pp. 355+ xii, Figs. 114. Price 30 D.M. (approximately). 


This is a book on Thermodynamics of Exchange of Heat and Matter that take 
place in industrial processes, e.g , evaporation, distillation, absorption, adsorption, 
extraction, heating, cooling, etc. Exchange of heat and exchange of material between 
different parts of a system have been treated together. Scattered throughout the 
literature are to be found thermodynamic treatment of the processes mentioned before ; 
but here, in one single volume, all these processes have been dealt with from the same 
point of view. ‘The author has restricted himself only to the processes peculiar to chemi- 
cal industries and has not touched on operations like expansion, compression, refrigera- 
tion, flow of fluids, etc., which form the subjects of most books on chemical éngineer- 
ing thermodynamics. Treatment of the subjects selected is thorough and rigorous. 
The author has laid special emphasis on the Law of Conservation of matter, the first 
two Laws of Thermodynamics, and Dimensional analysis. The Second Law has been 
applied with the help of extrophy-concept. 

All lovers of thermodynamics will find the book interesting and instructive. It may 
specially be recommended to chemical engineers and industrial chemists who want to 
acquire more intimate knowledge of the processes they handle. Considering the ex- 
cellence of the book it is expected that in near future an English translation will come 
out from America. B.L.R. 


High Polymer Physics: A Symposium—Edited by Dr. Howard A. Robinson. 
Pp. 572+ xiii. Published under the auspices of the American Institute of Physics by the 
Chemical Publishing Co. Price $12.00. , 

High Polymer study has duriug recent years come into great limelight. The 
developments have been so rapid that it is very difficult for any investigator to keep 
abreast of the huge mass of informations on its various aspects that are accumulating 
in the scattered literature on the subject. Unlike the chemical substances having small 
molecules, macromolecular substances are of importance mainly for their physical 
characteristics. It has therefore been every opportune for the High Polymer Branch 
of the American Physical Society, of which Dr. Howard A. Robinson was the Chair- 
man, to arrange a symposium on High Polymer Physics and to publish the papers con- 
tributed there on. ‘The contributions are from most of the leading investigators in the 
various branches of high polymer in America and cover a wide range of aspects of 
the subject. Many of the articles were scattered over a large number of Journals, but 
they have been revised by the authors to take into account the developments in the 
intervening periods. ‘his, therefore, serves as a guite handy collection of very useful 
informations to one desiring to pursue the subject. The twentythree papers that have 
been contributed are divided into four parts. The first part deals with Determination 
of the Molecular Structure of High Polymers and includes the uses of colour and 
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Fluorescence indicators, applications of Infra-red methods and X-ray diffraction methods 
for determinations of structures. The articles on the physical properties of high polymers 
form the second and the largest part and deals with such topics as Mechanical properties, 
Equation of state, Viscometric investigations, ormation of ionised water films, Thermal 
behaviour, creep, permanent set and electrostatic properties. The third part deals with 
the Chemical Physics of the high polymers. The fourth part contains articles on the 
apparatus for the measurements of thermal diffusion and light scattering. 

The articles are contributed by the leading inyestigators on high polymers in their 
own lines of research and as such they are in general very well presented and give a 
clear and up-to-date account of the aspects dealt with. Being reports of a symposium 
it cannot, however, be expected to give a connected account of the whole subject. 
Some of the articles presupposes a considerable amount of preliminary knowledge of 
the subject; Eyering’s pape: on ‘lhe mechanical properties of textiles’ may be 
particularly mentioned in this connection. On the whole, the book will prove to be 
an asset to workers on high polymers and Dr. Robinson may be congratulated for his 


bringing out such a useful volume. 
K. B. 


Gmelins Handbuch der Anorganischen Chemie.—s Auflage (Edition). System 
Number 18, Antimon. Teil Ba. Pp. 406. 


In this volume the treatment of the physical properties of antimony, not dealt with 
in the previous volume, has been concluded. 

This comprises a part of the electrical properties of the metal ; addition and correc- 
tion to the physical properties described in the previous volume ; chemical properties 
of the element; its detection and estimation ; the various compounds of antimony with 
hydrogen, oxygen, nitrogen, fluorine, chlorine, bromine and iodine. , 

All references to literature till the middle of 1948 have been fully considered. 

Gmelins Handbuch of Inorganic Chemistry enjoys the same reputation and posi- 
tion as those of Beilstein’s Handbuch for Organic Chemistry. ‘I'he present volume also 
thoroughly maintains this tradition. 

No university or research institute of chemistry can afford to miss this volume in 
their library. 


P.R. 


Modern Plastics—by Harry Barron. Published by Chapman & Hall. and Edition, 
revised & enlarged. Pp. 778; price 50 Shillings, ; 


This century has provided the background for an enormous expansion of the plas- 
tics industry. Technical and scientific knowledge regarding plastics is, however, still 
confined to a few scientists and competent technicians. 

The spread of technical education is imperative for the healthy growth of any major 
industry. This book has been written with a view to removing the lack of knowledge on 
Plastics as the author 1ightly thinks that ‘Lack of knowledge and lack of efforts results 
in the facile and disastrous industrial policy.of purchasing foreign licenses for processes 
and goods. ‘This is the easy way out but it subsidises foreign developments and effective- 
ly stifles one’s own’’. 
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The book,. divided into 5 parts (each subdivided into several chapters) dealing res- 
pectively with (I) Raw materials for plastics and Theory of plastics formation, (II) 
Thermosetting resins and their plastics, (III) Cellulose Plastics, (IV) Vinyl Plastics, (V) 
Glyptal, Casein, Silicone and Polyamide plastics, (V1) Analytical aspects and Physical 
Testing of plastics, provides a considerable amount of technical information which though 
seemingly ‘‘somewhat sketchy to the erudite’’.is adequately comprehensive and of much 
practical value. ‘ ; 

‘The presentation of the subject is well balanced. 

yo ye B. K. M. 


Chyma : Annual Studies in the History of Chemistry, volume II. Editor in Chief: 
Tenney L. Davis. Published by the University of Pennsylvania Press, Philadelphia, 1949. 


Chymia is rendering a great service to the History of chemical science of the world 
in publishing authoritative articles of well reputed authors on the subject ; some of them, 
are professors of the History of Science and curator of research institutes. It appears 
like the first volume of this study to be less representative so far as chemistry in 
ancient India is concerned. Even in the article on ‘“The experimental origin of chemi- 
cal, atomic and molecular theory before Boyle,’’ Professor Hooykoas has not unfortu- 
nately mentioned anything about the theory of atom in Indian philosophical science, 
though it is very likely that the Greeks imbibed the idea of atoms from the Indians. : 

: R.C. 


Quarterly Reviews—Vol. II, No. 1, 1948. Pp. gt. Price 8/- Sh. The Chemical 
Society, London. 


These reviews are being published by the Chemical Society. The present issue 
which fo1ms No. 1 of Vol. IT deals with the 1ecent development of our knowledge on 
the following subjects :— : 

1, Disproportionation in Organic Compounds. 

a. The Chemistry of Silicon Polymers. 

3- Physiologically active unsaturated Lactones. 

4. Far Ultra-violet Spectra, Ionisation Potentials and their Significance in Chemistry, 

As these reviews have been made by competent workers in the respective field, 
they will undoubtedly be found very useful by all advanced students and workers in ‘ 
chemistry. And as such they should fifid a place in all scientific libraries. 

PLR. 


{ Jour. Indian Chem, Soc., Vol, 27, No. 3, 1050 ] 


IMIDOCHLORIDES. PART IX. REACTION OF AROMATIC ANILIDE 
IMIDOCHLORIDES WITH ETHYL SODIOACETOACETATE: SYNTHESIS 
OF SOME 4-HYDROXY-2-ARYL-3-ACETYLQUINOLINES 


By §S, A. KULKARNI AND R. C. SHAH 


Desai and Shah (this Journal, 1049, 26. 121) achieved the synthesis of otherwise inaccessible 
4-hydroxy-2-phenyl-3- acetylquinolines by the condensation of benzanilide imidochlorides with ethyl 
sodioacetoacetate. In extensi this work imidochlorides derived from simple anilides of o-, m-, and 
p-toluic acids, m-,. p-bromo acids, p-chlorobenzoio acid, a- and f-naphthoic acids have been 
condensed with ethyl sodioacetoacetate, and the crude condensation producta obtained were cyclised to 
the corresponding 4-hydroxy-2-ary]-3-acetylquinolines. 


Desai and Shah’s condensation of benzanilide imidochloride with ethyl] sodio- 
acetoacetate has led to the synthesis of the hitherto unknown 4-hydroxy-2-phenyl-3- 
acetylquinoline (Desai and Shah, this Journal, 1949, 26, 121), The synthesis appears 
to be general as imidochlorides derived from the benzoyl derivatives of mono- 
substituted anilines and also of @- and 8- naphthylamines condense with ethy! sodio- 
acetoacetate affording ultimately the corresponding 4-hydroxy-2-aryl-3-acetylquinolines 
( Desai and Shah, loc. cit.), ; 


In extension of the above work, imidochlorides derived from the simple anilides 
of o», m-, and p-toluic acids, m-and p-bromobenzoic acids, p-chlorobenzoic acid, m- 
and p-nitrobenzoic acids and @ and 8-naphthoic acids have been condensed with ethy! 
sodioacetoacetate. The condensation was carried out under the conditions of Desai and 
Shah ( loc. cit. ). The condensation products could not be crystallised and were directly 
eyclised by heating under reduced fressure, when the corresponding 4-hydroxy-4-aryl- 
3-acetylquinolines (I, R=aryl ), viz., 4-hydroxy-2-, o-, m-, -tolyl-3- acetyl-; 4-hydroxy- 
2-m- and p-bromophenyl-3-acetyl-; 4-hydroxy-2-pschlorophenyl-3-acetyi-; and 4-hydroxy- 
2-a- and 8-naphthyl-3-acetylquinolines respectively were obtained, all of which are new. 
The crude condensation products obtained from m- and g-nitrobenzanilide imidochlorides 
could be cyclised neither by heating under reduced pressure nor by heating them in 
diphenyl ether solution ( vide infra). 


The present investigation shows that the presence ofa substituent in the acid 
part of the molecule does not appreciably affect either its condensation with ethyl 
sodioacetoacetate or the cyclisation of the crude condensation product to the quinoline 
derivative, thereby showing the general applicability of the synthesis. 
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The quinoline derivatives obtained are sparingly soluble substance with high 
melting points. They dissolve in dilute alkali giving yellow solutions, and do not give 
any coloration with alcoholic ferric chloride. They do not absorb bromine readily from 
the solution, probably due to keto-enol tautomerism of the type exhibited by 4-hydroxy- 
2-pheny!1-3- carbethoxyquindline, (cf. Heeramaneck and Shah, Proc. Ind Acad, Scj., 1937, 
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Desai and Shah (Joc. cit.) cyclised the crude condensation products by heating 
under reduced pressure. In an attempt to seek alternative methods for ring-closure 


the condensation product of benzanilide imidochloride and ethyl sodioacetoacetate was , . 


treated with different dehydrating agents like phosphorus oxychloride. phosphorus 
pentoxide in xylene, concentrated sulphuric acid (97%), chlorosulphonic acid and fuming 
sulohuric acid, but without success. However, when the condensation product was 
refluxed in diphenyl ether solution for about half an hour, the cyclisation could be 


effected. This observation suggests ‘an alternative method for cyclisation. 
if . : 


ExPRRIMENTAL 


The condensations of the imidochlorides with ethyl sodioacetoacetate were carried 
out by the method of Desai and Shah (loc. cit.). The following compounds were 
prepared by this method and the cyclisation was generally, effected bv heating the crude 
condensation product upder reduced pressure (usually 19 mm.) in an oil-bath at 200°. 
The quinoline derivatives are characterised by their low solubility in common organic 
solvents, particularly ether, in which they are almost insoluble. , They were crystallised 
from glacial acetic acid except as otheryise mentioned. .They give yellow. solutions with 
dilute alkali and do not give any coloration with alcoholic ferric chloride.. The yields 
of tbe quinoline derivatives are calculated on the weight of the imidochlaride emploved. 
Tn no case did attempts to isolate the intermediate condensation product in pure state 
prove fruitful. 


4-Hydroxy-2-o-tolyl 3-acetylquinolinea was obtained from o- Seteailide ftiidoetigriae. 


(b. p. 197°-203°/30 mm., Kulakarni and Shah, this Journal, 1949, 26, 171) as colcrless 
needles, m. p. 251-52°, 10% yield. (Found: N, 5.3. CisH1sO2 N requires N, 5.0 per cent). 


2:4-Dinttrophenylhydrazcne was dotained as orange needles, m.p. 292°. (pound ONG 
16.0. CeaH100s Ns requires N, 15.4 per cent). 


a 


at. 
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4-Hydroxy-2-m-tolyl-3-acetylquinoline was prepared from m-toluanilide imidochloride 

in 10% yield ( b. p. 185°-195°/8 mm. and 183°-188°/4 mm., Kulkarni and Shah, Joc. cit.), 

as colorless needles m.p. 279-80°. (Found: N, 5.4. CisHisO2 N requires N, 5.0 per cent). 


2:4-Dinttrophenylhydrazone was ebtatied as. orange coloured needles,-m. p. 297°. 
(Found : N, 15.6. CesH10Os Ns requires N, 15.4 per cent), 


4-Hydroxy-2- Dp tolyl:3-acetylquinoline was prepared in 12% pete from sistema 
imidochloride (b.p. 207°;24 mm., Kulkarni and Shah, dee: cit.) as colorless 
needles, m.p. above 297°, (Found : N, 5.1. CigH1sO2 N requires Nj, 5.0 per cent). 


2:4-Dinitrophenvihydrazone, m.p. above 300°. (Found: N, 15.2. CesHi0Os Ns requi- 
res N, 15.4 per cent). ‘ i ¢ 


4-H ydroxy-2-m-bromophenyl-3-acetylquinoline was prepared in 13% yield from 
nebromobenzanilide imidochloride (b.p. 250°-260°/60° mm., Kulkarni and Shah, 
loc. crt.), m. p. 257-59°, (Found : N, 4.2. CirHizO2 NBr requires N, 4.1 per cent). 


2:4: Dinitrophenylhydrazone was obtained as orange needles, m. p. 296-97° (decomp. ). 
(Found: N, 136. CssHisOs Ns Br requires N, 13.5 per cent). 


4-Hydroxy-2-p-bromophenyt 3-dcetylquinoline was prepared in 5% yield from #-bromo- 
benzanilde imidochloride { Shah and Chaubal, J. Chem. Soc., 1932, 652) and crvstal- 
lised from ethyl alcobol, m.p. 280-82°. (Found: N, 4.2. Ci7HizOe NBr requires 
N, 4.1 per cent ). : = 


p-Chlorobenzanthde Imidochloride-——Dry -chlorobenzanilide (10 g. ) Ata phos- 
phorus pentachloride (10 g.) were intimately mixed and heated on a water-bath till 
the evolution of hydrochloric acid ceased. The hot clear liquid was poured in about 
30 cc. of sodium-dried petroleum ether (b.p. 60°-80°), cooled externally by ice. The pre- 
cipitated p-chlorebenszanilide imidochloride was quickly filtered through dry funnel, washed 
thoroughly with petroleum ether and dried in vacuum, m. p. 63-65°, yield 7 g. [Found : 
Cl, 14.1 (Shah’s method, J. Univ. Bombay, 1936, 5, 62). CisHo NCle requires C) 
of imidochloride, 14.2 per cent ]. 


The imidochloride can also be isolated by crystallising the residue obtained after 
distillation of phosphorus oxychlofide under reduced pressure, from excess of petro- 
lem ether. ‘The imidochloride is readily soluble ix’ common organic solvents. It was 
characterised by preparation of amidine derivative by the modified method of Shah 
( J. Ind. Inst. Sci., 1924, 7, 219 ) as given below. 


N : N’-Diphenyl-p-chicrobonzamidinc.—The imidochloride (2 g.) was slowly 
added to a mixture of diethyJaniline ( 4g. ) and aniline ( 1.5 g. ) and the whole heated 
in an oil bat at 130°-140° for 2 hours. The cooled reaction mixture was treated with 
dilute hydrochloric acid (1:1) so as to obtain the sparingly soluble hydrochloride 
which on trituration with ammonia and ethyl alcohol afforded the N : N’-diphenyl- 
pehlorobenzamidine, crystallising from ethy] alcohol, m. p. 149°, (Found: N, 9.3. 
Cale. for CioHisN2 Cl: N, 9.1 per cent). Bharucha and Shah (J. Univ. Bombay, 1949, 
17, v, 76 ) give m.p. 148-50°. 
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4-H ydroxy-2-p-chlorophenyl-3-acetylquinoline was prepared in 15% yield from 
p-chlorobenzanilide imidochloride as colorless needies. m. p. 284°. (Found: N, 5.]. 
Ci7H1202 NCI requires N, 4.7 per cent ). 


- oNaphthanilids imidochloride was prepared in the same way as p-chlorobenz- 
anilide imidochloride from a-naphthanilide ( 10 g. ) and phosphorus pentachloride (9. g.), 
m. p. 94-96°, yield 7.5g. ( Found: Cl, 13.5. Ciz7HieNCl requires Cl, 13.4 per cent ). 

N : N’-Diphenyl-4-naphthamidine was prepared as above, m.p. 185°. Bosscheck 
( Ber., 1883, 16, 642 ) gives m. p. 183-85°. 

4-H ydroxy-2-4-na phthyl-3-acetylquinoline was prepared in 15% yield from ¢-naphthani- 
lide imidochloride and crystallised from ethyl alcohol as tiny cream-coloured needles, 
m. p. 232°33°. ( Found: N. 4.7. Ca1HisO2 N requires N, 4.5 per cent ). 

Methyl ether, m. p. 161-62° ( Found: Ny, 4.3. CeeHivO2N requires N, 4.3 per 
cent ). 

4-Hydroxy-2-B-naphthyl-3-acetylquinoline was prepared in 25% yield from Sna-phtha- 
nilide imidochloride (Shah and Chaubal, loc. cit. ), and crystallised from ethyl 
alcohol as colorless needles, m. p. 273-74, ( Found: N, 4.6. Ca:iHisO2 N requires 
N, 4.5 per cent). 

2:4-Dinitrophenylhydrazone, m. p. above 304°. ( Found: N, 13.9. CezHi7Os Ns 
requires N,.14.1 per cent ). 

‘he authors are grateful to Mr. P. L. Trivedi, M. Sc., for the analyses mentioned 
above. 


Organic Cnemistry LABORATORIES, 
Royay Inetrrvre or Solnoz, Received November 9, 1949. 
Bompay. 
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A STUDY ON THE VISCOSITY OF DECORTICATED TAMARIND 
SEED POWDER (TAMARINDUS INDICA, L.) 


By D. B. Das anp K. K. Basax 


Compared with other starches it has a higher initial viscosity and the rate cf fall of viscosity on boiling 
is less. An explanation has been suggested for the change of viscosity of T. 8. P. on boiling and it has 
been shown that the process 1s not exactly reversible. Tne lowering of the viscosity with increase in 
temperature has ‘been discussed and an equation has been.suggested for the relationship between viscosity 
and temperature. An equation hes been suggested to represent the relationship between the viscosity 
of T. ‘SP, paste and its concentration. The effect of px on the viscosity T.S. P. has been studied and 
it has been shown that the T.S.P should be gelatinised in presence of Mf/1000 sodium carbonate solution 
when the decrease of the viscosity of T. 8. P. on boiling 1s almost completely arrested. A study on the 
effect of salt cn viscosity shows that copper sulphate and zinc chloride ahould not be used with the 
T.8.P. size, but calcium chloride may be added. A probable explanation is given why the viscosity 
method’may be accepted as a means of evaluating e starch for sizing. T.S. P. has been recommended 
to replace starch for jute warp sizmg because of its cheapness and absence of food value 


High viscosity is a special physical property of high polymers. Another 
characteristic feature of the high polymeric Substances is their ability to produce films 
of considerable tensile strength. It is likely that for a particular type’ of polymer, the 
tigher its molecular weight, the stronger its film becomes, 1.6. higher the viscosity, the 
greater is the strength of the film. 


The best starches for sizing are those which can produce the strongest films on the 
warp Yarns and it appears therefore that the valugtion of a particular starch for sizing 
may be ascertained by measuring its viscosity. “The viscosity method has therefore 
become of importance in assessing the quality of a starch and this method has been in 
use over a considerable period (Ermen, J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1907, 26, 501; MacNider, 
Ind. Eng. Chemi., 1917, 9, 597 ; Smith, Pext. Manuf., 1921, 47, 212). This method has 
also been adopted for the valuation of glue by Adhesive Research Committee (1st 
Report, 1922. p. 75, H. M. Stationery Office). S 


During the war years ‘when the problem of supplies of starch for sizing became 
acute, tamarind seed powder wastused largely in mills, especially in the Jute Industrv 
and is being now used in continually 4 increasing. quantities. Some of the jute mills use 
other starches such as eneO maize, ates of widely varying composition in the size 


mixture, ; 


The purpose of the present work is mainly to investigate the physical properties 
of tamarind seed powder with srecial refergnce to viscosity and to ascertain if it can 
replace the other more conventional type of starches used in industry which are 
comparatively costly and difficult to obtain, Attempts have also been made in this 
paper to interpret the results in terms of molecular structure. 
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In the preparation of the size various substances are added for different purposes 
e.g. zine chloride, copper sulphate, etc. are used as antiseptics; sodium carbonate, 
caustic soda, borax, etc, for gelatinisation of starch, and so on. The present paper also 
deals with the effect of these reagents on the viscositv of tamarind seed powder. 


The effects of the temperature, the time of boiling and the concentration of tama- 
rind seed powder on the viscosity have also been studied and reported on. 


EXPERIMENTAL 


Partly decorticated tamarind seed powder was sieved through a 3% mesh sieve, 
the same sample being used throughout the whole investigation. It had an ash content 
of 2.55%. ‘The sample was pale brown in colour, indicating the presence of a small 
amount of testa. The sago and maize nad ash contents of 0.35% and 0.13% respectively. 

Preparation of the Pastes Preliminary investigations have shown that the 
viscosity of tamarind seed powder, like that of other starches, is dependent on the time 
of boiling of the paste. The paste was prepared by boiling a known quantity of the 
conditioned raw material with water or salt solution, as the case may be, for exactly 
20 minutes, cooled, made to volume, strained through fine muslin and then used for the 
viscosity determinations. This concentration of the paste on dry weight was deter- 
mined from its pre-determined moisture content. The paste was prepared in a glass” 
beaker using a glass stirrer. 

Viscometer and the Measurement of the Viscosity.—A British Standard Ostwald type 
viscometer (No. 2; Pamp. No. 188, 1929; British Standard Institution ) was used 
in the usual way with the common precautions necessary for obtaining accurate values. 
For simplicity tamarind seed powder is referred to throughout this paper as T.S.P. and 
relative viscosity as ‘viscosity’. 


DrscuUSSIONX 


Effect of Boiling.-Viscosity of a starch paste usually falls with the time of 
boiling. As this property is of importance in eyaluating the quality of a starch, the 
effect of boiling T. S. P. and different starches on the viscosity at 35° was studied. In 
these experiments attempts were made to choose the concentrations of the pastes in 
such a way that their initial viscosities were very near to one another. ‘The results 
are summarised in Table I, 


TABLE I 
Relative viscosity 
a T. 8. P. Sago Maize 
Time of boiling. (0.5%) (1.0%) (1.5%) 
10 mina. 4.7 6.2 4.9 
20 5.0 4.0 4.6 
30 4.3 3.3 4.5 
60 3.8 2.9 4.0 
180 2.9 2.8 2.7 
300 2.6 2.6 2.4 
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Tt can be seen therefore that che T.S.P. has the highest initial viscosity and the 
effect of boiling on the viscosity of T.S.P, is the minimum. Again, in the case of T.S,P. 
thete is an initial rise of viscosity to a maximum, followed by the usual fall. It is of 
course obvious that in all starch pastes this initial rise to a maximum due to the 
gelatinisation of the starch granules must take place, but usually the highest viscosity 
passes before any measurements are made. 


A good deal of confusion has arisen in the past to attempt to explain changes of 
properties of solution by boiling until Wehr (Kolloid Z., 1939, 88, 185, 290) made a 
complete treatment of the subject. It is generally accepted that boiling causes the 
hydrolytic destruction of the chemical linkages in the originally existing starch paste. 
Tamarind seed powder consists of chains linked by gluco-galacto-xylan bonds (Savur 
and Sreenivasan. J. Biol. Chem., 1948, 172,501). On boiling it is probable that these 
bonds are hydrolysed. thereby causing the reduction of their molecular dimensions, and 
hence the viscosity, 


Effect of Temperature.—As the temperature has a pronounced effect on the visco- 
sity of a starch, the take-up of the size by the yarn depends greatly on the temperature 
of the size. Viscosity is relatively low at high temperatures and generally increases 
rapidly with decreasing temperature which results in a thicker paste. Ata low tem- 
perature therefore the starch will set quickly on the yarn, give an uneven coating and 
dust off very rapidly. A comprehensive study of the effect of temperature on the 
viscosity of the 0.5% T.S.P. was therefore carried out. The results are shown in 
Table II and illustrated by Fig. 1. 


‘TABLE II 
Temp. of the Relative viscosity of T. 8. P. 
Bizes. Direct. Reverse. 
25° 6.8 6.4 
36° . 5.0 4.7 
45° 3.8 3.6 
60° 2.6 © 2.5 
70° 2.1 2.0 
75° 1.9 


The viscosity of tamarind seed powder also therefore increases rapidly with the 
decrease of temperature. Further, this change in the case of T.S.P. is not exactly 
reversible. This behaviour therefore cannot be explained only by the change of the 
molecular structure with the change of temperature. Hence the decrease in viscosity 
of I. S. P. at a higher temperature is partly due to the hydrolysis of the gltuco-galacto- 
xylan bonds of T. S. P. molecules, and mainly due to their coiling at an elevated 


temperature. é 
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Attempts were made to find a relationship between the viscosity of the T.S.P. and 
the temperature. Shinoda and Inagaki ( Cellulose Ind., Tokyo, 1936, 12, 221) have 
found a temperature effect in the cellulose acetate in various solvents which could be 
expressed by a relationship of the type, 

— Bt 
nr= Ae 
where A and B are constants, and ¢ is the temperature. This kas been verified 
by other-workers in the case of nitrocellulose in acetone. 

Linear relationship between logarithm of the viscosity and the reciprocal of the 
temperature has been confirmed experimentally for many liquids. After a careful 
study ofthe above results, it is found from Fig. 1 that the temperature effect on the 


viscosity of'the T. S. P, in water may approximately be represented by 
fo? = 6100—¢ 
r 


t oRT 6, . 


& 






10 x logtovtscosity. 
8 a 


& 


2 to 20 3o Yo $o oO To 


Temperature. 


Effect of Concentratiou.—Viscosity of a starch paste increases with an increase of 
concentration. At higher concentratidns this is greater than coricentration increase. 
In the presence of 0.02% Naz COs solution the increase of viscosity of T.S. P. at 35° 
with concentration is much more rapid than that in water, as shown in Table III, 
illustrated by Fig. 2. 


TABLE III 
Conc. of T.S P. Relative viscosity 10x log, Relative viscosity. 
(g./100 c. c., dry wt.) Water. Na, CO, Water. Nay CO, 
0.1 1.5 14 1.6 1.6 
0.1 1.9 2.1 2.9 3.2 
0.3 2.8 3.0 4.4 4.7 
0.4 3.7 4.2 5.6 ° 6.2 
0.6 6.9 8.7 8.4 9.4. 
0.8 . 13.1 16.6 11.2 132 
1.0 17.9 29.4 12.5 14.7 
1.6 - 111.6 a 20.6 
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Various equations have been proposed to correlate the viscosity of polymers with 


concentration. Arrhenius (Z. phystkal, Chem., 1887, 1, 285) suggested the following 


equation, 


. 


logy; = K.c. 


Later on others ( Bradee and Booys, Kolloid Z., 1937, 79, 31, 43; Fikentscher, 
Cellulose Chem., 1932, 13, 58; Papkow, Kunststoffe, 1935, 25, 253 ) also suggested 
similar equations. Several equations relating to the specific viscosity with concen- 
tration and intrinsic viscosity with concentration have also been proposed. 


Fie. 2 






~e~e-0~ gebalknisedl cn WATER. 


~X= KKM ” » ~=SODMASH. , 
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16 x logio viscosity. 
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Attempts were made to find a relation between the viscosity and the concentration 
of the T. S. powder. Various equations were tested and it is found that in dilute 
solution ( up to the concentration of 0.8% ) Arrhenius equation holds good ( Fig. 2 ). 
Above this concentration, however, the log increases less rapidly with concentration 
increase. In dilute solution therefore the relationship between the viscosity of 
T, S, P. with water and concentration may be represented by 

logioyr =1.4c. 


‘ 
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: . Effect of pa.—Keeping the conditions of preparation of the starch paste and its 
concentration the same, it is obvious that the viscosity of tamarind seed powder will 
vary. from pH to pH. Starches 'gelatinise generally in alkaline “solution, and so it is 


_anticipated that their viscosity will increase as the pH increases, On the other hand, 


alkalis cause degradation of starch and therefore it is to be expected that the viscosity 
of tamarind seed powder will reach a maximum and then decrease as the #H increases. 

. ‘“t 

s se abot : 8 

« , The effect of pH on the viscosity-of 0.5% tamarind, seed powder at 35° was 
therefore studied using citric acid-phosphate buffer, the results being shown 
in Table IV. 


pt 4 Taste IV 
pr aa a & Py 6 7 8 9.2" 
cad Rel. viecoaity ave 4.8 5.0 6.8 5.4 5.2 


* Unbaffered cauatio, soda golution, 
oF 


bo a ; ‘ 


If the data, be plotted gtaphically it can be seen that the viscosity Senbiee a naschiuaia 
at about pH 7 and falls steeply on the acidic side and slowly, on, the alkaline side. 
The nature of the curve indicates that the maximum value probably lies in slightly 


dlkefine solution. 
t 
_ It is,well known that the viscosity of a polymer depends on the solvent. + If the 
svete is such that the attraction between the solvent and solute molecules is very great 


in comparjson with the attraction between the solvent—solvent. and the, Solute—solute 


. molecules, the, polymer molecules ‘attain a more extended couheusatlon: and bence an 


increase of viscosity with increase of pH, until neutral, may'be explained as due to the 
uncoiling of the molectiles at a higher pH. At a still higher pu, however, T. S. P. 


molecules suffer the breaking of gluco-galacto-xylan Jinkages to shorter chains, and hence 
thé lowering of viscosity. ° 
.Control of the px is ‘of relatively minor importance for warp sizing, the whole 
character of the operation being determined bythe higher initial viscosity and smaller 
change of viscosity with time, ‘T. S. P, is therefore most suitable in dilute alkaline 
solution, . Ss 
Effect of Alkglis,—As the above experiment shows that. the viscosity i increases in 
dilute alkaJine solution, ‘the effect of the concentration of the sodium carbonate, 
caustic soda and borax solutions on viscosity was studied to find the concentration 
of alkali required to give the maximum viscosity, The results are tabulated in Table V, 


*Here the term solvent means everything comprising the solution except the polymer. 
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pee. oe 
TABLE Vv 
toe Cone. of alkali, Relative viscosity of T.8. P. in 
‘ Caustic ‘soda; ' Sodium carbonate, Borax, 
M/10 4.0 ered Fee ey 
1/25 4.9 os is 
M/50 at 5.3 . ws 4 
M/100 ' 5.5 : - : rd 
o M/150 . - : - , 7.3: 
M/200 : 5.8 5.7 : 17 
. M/300 5.8 “ ay 0 
1 4/400 5.9 . =e 8.9 
‘+ M/500 a “ .- So Ses : 
- 4/800 . , - : - 6.8 
+++ BM/1000 : 6.3 : 6.4 . 7.2 


T.S. P.;for warp sizing should therefore be prepared in a very slightly alkaline 
solution when the maximum vicosity “will be obtained. This is also supported by the 
fact that the rate of fall of viscosity at 35° on boiling is almost arrested in M, li) sodium 
carbonate (Table VI), the px of, the paste being ‘only 7-7.5. Even if the paste 1s kept 
18 hours at.room temperature, the viscosity drops to only 4.3 in comparison with that in 
water to-2.8. Strong alkaline solutions, however,’ cause degradation of. Tf, S. P. and 


lowering of viscosity, and should therefore be avyoiddd.- ««* + At a Lat 
: : : 


hoy , TABLE VI 
,, Lime of boiling. Relative viscosity of T. 8. P. in 
4 “Water. M/1000 Nag COs . 
a tao Poe “a 

4 ; 10 ming, 4.7 5.7 
5 . 20 5,0 6.1 
30 43° 6.3 

60 . 3.8 °° 6.4 

' 180 . 2.0" - 5.9 
’ 300 2.56 °° 5.7 


Effect of Salts.—The ,addition of moderat® quantities of soluble salts to a starch 
paste diminishes the viscosity (Richardson ‘and Waite, J. Text. Insti, 1933,.24, 383) in a 
manner similar to that which has been observed for sols and gum arabic (Taft and 
Malm, J. Phys..Chem. ,1931, 35, 874), for soluble ‘starch (de Johg, Rec. trav, chim., 1924, 
‘43, 189) or agar.{Kruyt and de Jong, Z . physikal, Chem., 1922, 100, :250). .The fall of 
viscosity has been ascribed either ta a diminution of hydration ofthe colloid brought 
about by the electrolyte, or toa diminution of itS electrokinetic potential relative to 
water. As some of the salts, noted below, are used in jute sizing for different purposes, 
their effect on the viscosity of 0.5% T. 5. P.. at ‘35° has been studied .and noted in 
Table Vil. Toe 1. 
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TABLE VIT 
Balt. Cone. of the salts. Relative viscosity. 
Nu ies 5.6 
Zino chloride MM /50 4.5 
Calcium chloride MM/50 5.9 
Copper sulphate M/250 2.3 


. 


The addition of copper sulphate therefore causes considerable lowering of viscosity, 
whereas the addition of CaCle causes an increase in viscosity. Hence, if a high 
viscosity is aimed at, T.S.P. paste should be made up with very small amount of alkali 
and without the addition of copper sulphate or zinc chloride. Calcium chloride may, 
however, be added. 


The authors record their indebtedness to the Chief Chemist, Mr. J. F. Wareham 
for his kind interest throughout the whole investigation and Messrs. Jardine 
Henderson, Ltd., for their permission to publish the paper. 


Group LasoRaToRY, 
Mraszs. JARDINE HenpERsoN, Lep., 
BagaNaGoRE Jute Factory, Co, Ltp., Recewwed December 10, 1949. 
CaLoutTa-365. 
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CERTAIN DERIVATIVES OF 4-AMINODIPHENYLSULPHONES 


By U. P. Bast anp K. R. CHANDRAN 


The preparation of certam acy] derivatives and Schiff’s bases from 2 : 5-dihydroxy-4-amino- and 
-4-aminomethyldiphenylsulphone, as well as, from 2: 4-dinitro-4’-aminodiphenylsulphone derivatives, 
has been described. 


It is now generally believed that though the activity of common sulia drugs 
depénds toa considerable degree on the concentration of ionic form present in any 
condition, the drug action is brought about by combination of the drug through its 
basic amino group with some enzyme system of the organism ( cf. Klotz, J. Amer. 
Chem. Soc., 1944, 66, 459; Wood, Brit J. Exp. Path, 1240, 21, 74). It is difficult 
to approach the problem rationally as no definite knowledge on all enzyme systems 
of the micro-organism nor that of the host is yet known. The available evidence 
favours the view that a sulfa drug acts by displacement of faminobenzoic acid 
from an active centre in an enzyme surface, or, by simply competing with it for the 
formation of the enzyme complex. For this, presence of one free amino group would 
suffice, as even in sulphone groups the monoaminodiphenylsulphone derivatives are also 
being found to be active in comparison with diaminodiphenylsulphone (cf. Mingoia end 
Berti, Chem. Abs, 1945, 39, 2057; Bauer, jf. Amer. Chem Soc., 1948, 70, 2254; 
U.S. P. 2399600 ), Substitution of the amino group by a suitable grouping may 
again help in the isolation of a product that can acquire the property of forming an 
enzyme-drug complex at the site of infection As a matter of fact, since the obser- 
vations of Buttle ( Lancet, 1937, p. 1331) and Fourneau ( Bull. Acad. Med., 1937, 
110, 210) that p2-diaminodiphenylsulphone exerts a strong anti-streptococcal acti- 
vity, several derivatives of the compound have been prepared which are found 
to be of promise even against leprosy and tuberculosis ( Barry and McNalley, Nature, 
1945, 156, 48; Cullomon and Raiziss, Ann. Rev. Tuber., 1946, 53, 374; Youmann 
et al, ibid., 1946, §4, 295; Brownlee, Lancet, 1948, #, p. 1313; Muir, Trans. Roy. 
Soc. Trop. Med. Hyg., 1948, 41, 5, 575). Recently we also noticed (Science & Culture, 
1949, 14, 333) that certain dihydroxyaminosulphones exhibit a bacteristatic activity 
against KE. typhosa and V. Cholerae in vitro. But this type of actiyity is completely 
unreliable guide for the discovery of compounds with activity in vivo ( cf. Hoggarth 
and Martin, Brit. J. Pharm. & Chem., 1948 3, 146). The chemistry of these and some 
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other new sulphone derivatives, since prepared, has, however, been recorded in the 
body of this paper. 


EXPERIMENTAL 


. 


Preparation of 4’-Acetaimimod:phenylsulphones.— To a hot solution of f-acetamino- 
benzene sulphinic acid ( “Org. Syntheses’, Vol. V, p. 1) or p-acetaminomethylbenzene 
sulphinic acid ( cf, Sikdar and Basu, this journal, 1945, 22, 343 ) in water was added 
a molar amount of p-benzoquinone in water and the mixture was well shaken for half 
an hour and left aside. Crystals separating were crystallised from methyl alcohol 
(cf. Buttle ef al., Biochem. J., 1938, 32, 1101). Similarly a sodium salt solution of 
p-acetaminobenzene sulphinic acid in molar amount of 2: 4-dinitrochlorobenzene in 
alcohol or refluxing for half an hour afforded the corresponding sulphone ( XI). 


Hydrolysis to 4'-Amnosulphones—The acetyl derivative (1 part ) was heated under 
reflux with 17% hydrochloric acid (5 parts) for 1 hour. The reaction mixture was cooled 
and neutralised with sodium carbonate. The solid separated was collected and crystal- 
lised from water in case of dihydroxy derivative ( I) and from a mixture of acetone and 
alcohol (1:1) in case of the dinitro derivative (XX). Incase of the compound (IV) 
the reaction mixture was not neutralised, as hydrochloride on cooling separated out. 


Methylation of Dihydroxy Compoynds.— The acetaminohydroxy compounds were 
dissolved in sodium hydroxide solution ( 10% ) and the solution was treated with excess 
of dimethyl sulphate ‘The whole was refluxed for 1 hour on a water-bath. The 
reaction mixture was cooled and poured in ice water and the precipitate formed was 
collected and crystallised from alcohol. This on hydrolysis, as above, afforded the 
free aminostphones (III ) and ( VI). 


. Preparation of Cinnamoyl Derivatives (VII) and (XII ).—In the former case 
the aminosulphone (I) was dissolved in alcohol and in the latter, the compound 
(XX) was dissolved in acetone, and the respective sdiution was refluxed for about 
15 minutes. The cinnamoyl derivative separated was filtered and washed with 
alcohol. ° 


Preparation of Schuft’s Bases—In this case also, dihydroxysulphone (I) was 
dissolved in alcohol and dinitrosulphone ( X) in acetone. The solution thus obtained 
was refluxed with cinnamic aldehyde (1.25 mole) as well as with salicylaldehyde 
(1.25 mole) for about 1 hour. In the former case, the anils { VIII) and (IX ) 
separated on concentrating the alcoholic liquor and in the latter, the anils ( XIII ) 
and ( XIV ) were isolated by diluting the acetone solution with alcohol. 


The characteristics of various compounds and derivatives, thus obtained, are 
recorded in Tables I and II. 


DERIVATIVES OF 4-AMINODIPHENYLSULPHONES 


TABLE I 


\ 


4:5-Dihydroxy-4-anitnod:phenylsul phones 


sou 


R SOs Ch He NUS! whee R= —< » 


Compound, 


(I) R.809.C, Hy NHy 


OH=OMe 


(II) R.SO, .Cy Hy CH, .NHp. 
HCl. 


(III) R.80y.C, Hy CH, .NHAc 


(IV) R.80, .C, H, CH, NH, 


OH = OMe 


(V) R.80, .Cy Hy -NH.CO.CH- 
:CHPh 


(VI) R.809 .C, Hy .N:CH.CH: 
CHPh 


(VII) R.S0,.0, H, N: CH.C, Hy. 
OF (0) 


General character. 


Colorless needJes, 
insoluble m 
alkali. 


Colorieas erystalline 
powder, soluble in 
alkali. 


Crystals from alcohol, 
soluble in alkali. 


Needles from aloohol, 
insoluble in alkali. 
. 


Colorleas prisims, 
insoluble in common 
solventa but soluble in 
alkali. 


Fine yellow needles, 
soluble in acetone and 
alkali. 


Fine yellow-orange 
needles, soluble in 
acetone and alcohol. 


f 
OH 


Mol. formula 
and 
weight. 


M. p. 


165-66° C,,H,,0, NS 
(298) 


250-51° O,gH,),;0, NB 
(decomp.) 
HCl 
(315.5) 


243-44° C,H, ,0, NS 
(323) 


275-76° C,,H,,0, NS 
(decomp.) 
(307) 


*207-08° Cy,H,@, NS 
(395) 


216-17° Cy;H,,0, NB 
(379) 


235-36° OC, 9H,,0, NS 
(369) 
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 Nitragen (%) 
Found. — 

4,84 4.78 
4.51 4.44 
4.65 4.34 
4.72 4.56 
3.56 3.54 
3.72 3.69 
3.46 3.77 
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Tas.E II 


U. P. BASU AND K, R. CHANDRAN 


2:4-Dinitvo-4'-aminod: ph enylstul phones 


R’.SO2 Ce Hy. NHe; where R’= —< \ NOs 


Compounds. 


(X) R.8O, .C, Hy NHy 


(XI) R.80, .Cg Hy, .NHAo 


(XII) B.8Og .C, Hy NH.CO.CH : 


CH.Ph 


(XIII) R.80, 0, Hy N: CH.CH: 


CH.Pa. 


(XIV) R.80, C,H, N: CH- 
Og Hy, -OH(0) 


General character, 


Orange crystalline 
substance, soluble in 
acetone but insoluble 
in alcohol. 


Needles with yellowish 
tinge , soluble m 
acetone. 


Pale yellow orysta- 
Iline powder ; slightly 
soluble in boiling 
acetone. 


Red crystalline 
powder ; soluble in 
acetone ; sparingly 
in alcohol, 


Yellow eryatalline 
powder ; solub'e in 


acetone, sparingly 
in alcohol. 


Breneat laaconrry Ressancu Instirvtre, 


CaLcurra. 


NOg 
Mol. formula Nitrogen (%) 
M.p and ; 
weight Found. Cale. 
220° CyoH, Og Ng 8 12.9 13.0 
(323) 
231-32°  -C, 4H) ,07 Ng 8 11.17 11.51 
(365) 
253-55° O4,H, ,0, Ng 8 9.35 9.27 
(453) 
187-88° Ca, 504 N,8 8.16 9.6 
(437) 
201-202° C,9H),0, N,8 8.54 9.88 
(427) 
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SYNTHESIS OF 6-HYDROXYCOUMARIN-4-ACETIC ACID 


By V. M. Drxrr ann V. U. PADUKONE 


Quinol has been condensed for the first time with acetone dicarboxylic acid, and a fairly good 
yield of the condensation product viz., 6-hydroxycoumarm-4-acetic acid has been obtamed. The 
identity of this compound has been established through some of its typical derivatives. The dimethyl 
ether of quinol has been condensed with acetone dicarboxylic acid under simular conditions, the product 
being 6-methoxycoumarin-4-acetic acid. 


Quinol was found to react very feebly when Dey (J. Chem. Soc., 1915, 107, 1606 ) 
tried to condense it with acetone dicarboxylic acid in the presence of sulphuric acid 
. with a view to synthesising 6-hydroxycoumarin-4-acetic acid, and even when the acetone 
dicarboxylic acid was replaced by its diethyl ester, only a very small yield of the ethyl 
‘ester (m. p. 174-76°) of 6-hydroxycoumarin-4-acetic acid could be obtained. No 
reference could be found in literature to the preparation of the acid itself either by 
hydrolysis of this ester or by any other method of synthesis. 


In the course of our investigation relating to the constitution of the Sf-diarv! 
glutaric acids ( Proc. Indian Sct. Cong., 1948, Part III, p. 30 ) it was observed that quinol 
condensed easily with acetone dicarboxylic acid in the presence of 75% sulphuric acid 
according to the method described by Dixit and Gokhale (J. Univ. Bom., 1934, 3, 80) 
and a fairly good yield ( 25% ) of 6-hydroxycoumarin-4-acetic acid was obtained. 


OH 


0 

coe Sane a 

Woes Lt) 
HCOOH oa ee 

HO, }-C AF 

Me CHe.cooH HO\/ cH, COOH os 

CH2,COOH 
(I) 


The other expected product, viz., SP-di-2:5-dihydroxyphenylglutaric acid, 
however, could not be isolated. 
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The acid (I ) was crystallised in silky white needles from hot water and melted at 
186° with decomposition. It does not give a distinct coloration with FeCls. By 
decarboxylation at the melting point it changes to the known 6-hydroxy-4-methylcou- 
marin (m. p. 245°) which gives an acetate ( m. p. 136° ) ( Pechmann and Boesche, 
Ber., 1907, 40, 2731 ) and a benzoate (m. p. 139°). 


he acid (1) was also converted into its (1) acetate, m. p. 183° (deeomp.), 
(4i) benzoate, m. ‘p. 220°, (##) methyl ester, m. p. 172°, and (v ) ethyl ester, 
m. p. 180°. The esters give a green coloration with FeCls in alcoholic solution. The 
acid (I) cannot be converted into 6-methoxycoumarin-4-acetic acid by ordinary 
methylation as it is found to be rather unstable 1n strong alkaline solutions which 
rapidly develop a dark colour on exposure. Hence, the above methoxy derivative (m.p. 
181°, decomp.) was indirectly obtained in small quantity by condensing the dimethyl 
ether of quinol with acetone dicarboxylic acid in presence of 75% sulphuric acid. This 
condensation also did not yield the other expected products, viz. (2) 8-2: S5-dimethoxy- 
phenylglutaconic acid, and ( +i ) @A-di-2 : 5-dimethoxyphenylglutaric acid. 


2 


ExPERIMENTAL 


6-Hydroxycoumarin- 4-acetic Acid.—Anhydrous citric acid (50 g. ) was heated with 
concentrated sulphuric acid (90 c.c.,d 1.8) at 60°-65° till the effervescence of carbon 
monoxide subsided. The mixture was then cooled_(5°-10°) and ice (10 g. )-was 
gradually added to it with shaking without allowing the temperature to rise. Quinol 
( 22 g. ) was then added in small instalments and the mixture was kept overnight in a 
cool place. It was then poured on crushed ice (200g. ). The yellow granular solid 
which separated on stirring and scratching, was filtered, treated with a strong solution 
of sodium bicarbonate, the solution shaken with ether and then acidified with HCl. A 
white solid separated which crystallised from boiling water in silky needles, m. p. 186° 
( decomp. ), yield 5g. It formed an insoluble copper salt and gave a brownish colo- 
ration with FeCls in alcoholic solution. ( Found: Equiv., 219; C, 59.82; H, 3.90, 
CiuHs Os requires equiv., 220; C, 60.0 , H, 3.64 per cent). 


6-Acetoxycoumarin-4-acetic Acid.-—6-Hydroxycoumarin-4-acetic acid (1 g.) was 
refluxed with acety] chloride (10 c.c.) on a water-bath for an hour. On pouring 
the mixture on ice a yellow liquid separated which solidified on keeping overnight. 
This crystallised from alcohol in silky needles, m.p. 183° (decomp.). yield 85%. 
( Found : Equiv., 261; C, 59.4; H, 3.88. Calc. for CisHi000: Equiv., 262; C, 59.54; 
H, 3.8% per cent). 


Benzoyl Derivative of 6-Hydroxycoumarin-4-acetic Actd.—6-Hydroxycoumarin-4- 
acetic acid ( 1 g. ) was dissolved in dry pyridine ( 10 c. c. ) and benzoyl chloride (1g. ) 
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added in small quantities with shaking. The mixture was kept for 4 hours and poured 
in dilute (1:1) HCl. A small amount of a yellow solid separated on keeping over- 
night. It crystallised from dilute acetic acid in long prismatic needles, m. p, 220°, 
yield 20%. ( Found: Equiv., 322; C, 66.46; H, 3.8 Calc. for CisgHizO8: Equiv., 
324; C, 66.7; H, 3.7 per cent). 


Methyl Ester of 6-Hydroxycousmarin-4-acetic Acid.—6-Hydroxycoumarin-4-acetic 
acid ( 1g.) was disolved in dry methyl alcohol ( 10 c.c. ) and the solution was satura- 
ted with dry hydrochloric acid gas. On cooling the solution, the ester separated in 
yellowish needles, which crystallised from methyl alcohol in yellow needles, m. p. 
172°, yield 90%. ( Found: C, 61.4; H, 4.35. Calc. for CizgH100s : C, 61.54; H. 4.27 
per cent). 


Ethyl Ester of 6-Hydroxycoumarin-4-acetic Acitd.—lt crystallised from alcohol in 
short yellowish needles, m, p. 180°, yield 1g. ( Found: C, 62.63; H, 5.22. Cale. for 
CisHi20s : C, 62,90; H, 4.84 per cent). 


6-Hydroxy-4-methylcoumarin.—6-Hydroxycoumarin-4-acetic acid (1 g.) was heated 
at its m. p. in a paraffin-bath until decarboxylation was complete. The resulting 
product was washed with a solution of sodium bicarbonate, and boiled with alcohol 
( animal charcoal). Yellowish prisms, m p. 245°, yield 60%. ( Found: C, 68.0; H, 
4.75. Cale. for CioHs Os : C, 68.2; H, 4.55 per cent). 


6-Acstoxy-4-methylcoumarin.— 6-Hydroxy-4-methylcoumarin (1g.) was refluxed 
with acetyl chloride (8c.c. ) ona water-bath for one hour. On pouring the mixture 
in cold water a solid separated which was filtered, washed and crystallised from alcohol 
as white silky needles, m. p. 136°, vield 80%. (Found: C, 66.0; H, 4.8. Cale. 
for C1rzH1004: C, 66.06 ; H, 4.59 per cent). 


Benzoyl Derivative of &hydroxy-4-methylcoumarin was prepared in a similar wav 
as the benzoyl derivative of 6-hydroxycoumarin-4-acetic acid and obtained as a 
slightly crimson coloured solid which was filtered, washed with dilute hydrochloric 
acid and crystallised from dilute acetic acid as white shining needles, m. p. 139°, 
yield 1.l.g. ( Found: C, 72.70; H, 4.63, Cale? for Ci7Hi2O4 : C, 72.85; H, 4.285 
per cent ). 


6-Methoxscoumarin-4-acetic Acid.—Anhydrous citric acid ( 25g.) was heated with 
concentrated sulphuric acid (45 c.c., d 1.8) until the elimination of carbon 
monoxide was complete. The mixture was cooled (5°-10°) andice ( 10g.) added 
carefully. Quinol dimethyl ether ( 12g.) was added to it in small instalments with 
constant shaking. ‘The shaking was continued for one hour and the reaction mixture 
was kept overnight at the room temperature. It was then poured on crushed ice 
(100 g.). On keeping overnight a small quantity of a vellowish powder separated. 


Z 
e 
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It was filtered, washed several times with water and dissolved in sodium bicarbonate 
solution. The solution was shaken with ether and acidified with HCl. The solid 
which separated was filtered, washed and crystallised from boiling water in yellow 
shining needles, m. p, 181° (decomp.), yield 5%. ( Found: Equiv., 433.5. C, 61.69; 
H, 4.42. Calc. for CigH100s : Equiv., 234; C, 61.54; H, 4.27 per cent). 


The authors wish to express their thanks to Dr. G. V. Jadhab for the necessary 


facilities. 
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PHYSICO-CHEMICAL STUDIES ON THE COMPOSITION OF COMPLEX 
METALLIC FERRO AND FERRICYANIDES. PART IX. 
CONDUCTOMETRIC AND THERMOMETRIC 
STUDIES ON THE COMPOSITION OF 
COPPER FERRICYANIDE 


By Harisa C. Gaur AND A. K, BHATTACHARYA 


The composition of copper ferricyanide by the conductometrie and thermometric titrations 
of copper sulphate and potassium ferricyanide has been studied. The titrations have been 
carried ont m the aqueons and aqueons-alcoholic medim, The composition arrived at 


approximates to Cig ( Fe'Cy, de 


AnalaR (B.D. H.) reagents were used for the preparation of the standard 
solutions of copper sulphate and potassium ferricyanide, which has been described 
in the previous communications (this Journal, 1947, 24, 487; 1948, 25, 349). 
Conductometric and thermometric titration arrangements were similar to those used 
previously (loc. cit.). Using different concentrations of the two salt solutions, the 
titrations were carried out by the direct and reverse methods, #. 6, when copper 
sulphate from the hurette was added to potassium ferricyanide taken in the con- 
ductivity cell or the Dewar's flask, and vice versa. ‘The titrations were also carried 
out in presence of alcohol up to a total concentration of 20% by volume. 


M/5.0 solution of copper sulphate would be referred as A/1-CuSO« soln, and M/10 
solution of potassinm ferritvanide as All-K3 FeCyo soln. 


Tania I 
Direct condsuctosmetric titrations. 


(1) A/l-Cu8O, and A/10-K, Fey, . 


; Cone ratio(n) = 10:1 


A/10-K, FoCyy Alcohol CuSO, soln. CuSO4 soln. Equiv. vol Curve 
added reqd. for ‘v’ eale. for 10 of A/10- No. 
in the coll, c.c. Kg FeCyo e.c. A/10- Cu80, 
: tin the cell. Kg FeCyg, 
(v) (v,) (v, /v) x 10 n ivy /¥) x 10 
YO ¢.e, 0.0 ee. 1.60 e.c. 1.50 e.¢ 15.00 ec. ] 
4 1.0 1.34 14g 14.88 2 


8 2.0 1.18 1475 14,75 3 
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A/10-OuSO4 
in the cell. 


(v) 


10 c.e. 
9.0 
8.0 


10 c.c. 
9.0 
8.0 


A/10-Ks FeCyc 
in the cell, 
(v) 


20 c.c. 
18 
16 


20 c.c. 
18 
16 
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Reverse conductometric titratiosis. 


(u) A/2-Kg FeCy, and A/10-CuSO, . 
Cone, ratio(n) = 5: 1. 


Aleohot Kg FeCye reqd. Ks FeCys cala, Equiv. vol. Curve 
added, for ‘v’ c. ¢. for 10 c.c. of A/10- No. 
CuSO4 im the A/10-Cu80, Kg FeCy, 

cell. 
(v1 /v) x 10 n(vy/v)><10 
(vy ) 
u.0 c.e. 1.29 e.c, 1,29 c.e. 6.45 cc. 4 
1.0 1.18 1.31 6.55 6 
2.0 1,07 1.35 8.65 6 
(in) A/4-Kg FeCy, and A/10-CuS0,. 
Cone. ratio(n) 2.5: 1. 
0.0 e.c. 2.60 c.c, 2.60 c.c. 6.50 c.e, 7 
1.0 2.38 2.644 6.61 8 
20 2.12 2.65 6.62 9 
TABLR IT 
Direct thermounvetric titrations. 
(i) A/2-CuSO, and A/10-K, FeCy,. 
Conc, ratio(n) = 8: 1, 
Alcoho} CuSO¢ reqd. Cu804 calc. Equiv. vol. Curve 
added. for ‘v’ c.c. for 20 c.c. of A/10-Cu80,. No, 
A/10-Ks FeCys  A/10-K, FeCy, : 
in thermoflask. n(v, /v) x 20 
(vy /¥) x 20 
(v,) 
e 
0,0 c.c, 8.0 c.c, 8.00 ¢.c. 30.0 ¢.0: lu 
2.0 5.35 5.94 29.72 11 
4.6 4.85 5.81 29.05 12 
(ui) A/t-CuSO, and A/10-Kg FeCy, 
Conc. ratio(n) = 2.5; 1, 
0.0_¢.¢. 11,95 ec, 11,85 6.0. 28.9 o.c- 18 
2.0- : 10.70 11,88 29.7 14 
tO. 9-40 11.75 29.4 16 
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Tass II ( Contd. ) 


Reverse thermometric titrations 


(i) A/10-Kg FeCy, and A/10-Cu80, . 
Cone. ratio() = 2.5: 1, 


A/10-Cu80O4 in Aleohol Ks FeCys reqd. Kg FeOye cale. Equiv. vol. 
thermos flask. added. for *v" o.c. for 20 co. of A/10. No. 
CuSO4 in the A/10-CuSO, Ky FeCy, 
(v) thermos flask, 


(vy /v) x 20 n (vy /v) «20 
(v,) 


20 ce. ‘0.0 ee, 5.20 0c. 5.20 o.0. 13.00 o.c, 
18 20 4.75 5.28 13.20 3 
16 40 4.30 5.37 13.42 Z 
18 
(ii) A/4-K, FeCy, and A/4-CuS0,. 
‘ Cone, ratio(n) ms 1: 1. 
* 20 c.e. 00 ce. 18.0 c.c. 18.0 cc. 18.0 o.c. 19 
18 20 11.9 18.22 13.22 20 
16 4.0 10.8 13.50 13 50 a1 


DiIscUsSs'SION 


From the strengths of the solutions of copper sulphate ( M/5.0) and -potassium 
ferricyanide [ M/5.1], the calculated titre values for the formation of the more 
probable compounds are given in Table III. 


TABLE IIT 


las. III, 
Formulae . KCuFeCy, Cug( Fe™oy, ) , 
1. Titra value of Cu8O, for 10 o.0. of Kg FeCy, 
soln, in the direct titrations a 9.8 o.c. 14.70 e.e. 


2, Titre value of Ky FeOy, for 10 c.0. of CuSO, 
soln, in the reverse titrations ase : 10.2 6.8 


Comparing these with the titre values obtained by the conductometric and ther- 
mometric titrations (Table I and II), it is obvious that both in the direct and 


reverse titrations the molecular composition of copper ferricyanide corresponds to 
Cus [ Fe™Cyo le. 
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In the, case of direct titrations ( copper sulphate added to potassium ferricyanide ), 
the observed titre values of copper sulphate ( 15.0 cc. ) in aqueous medium for 10 cc 
of potassium ferricyanide solution is higher than the calculated value ( 14.70 c.c. d+ 
while in the case of reverse titrations (Ks FeCys added to copper sulphate ).the observed 
titre values of potassium ferricyanide (6.45 to6.S5cc.) for 10 cc. of copper 
sulphate in aqueous medium are lower than the calculated value (6.80 cc.) for 


Fic. 1 Fie. 2 
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Cus ( FetlCys lg. When the titrations " 
are carried ont in presence of increas- 
ing amounts of alcohol, the observed 
titre values both in the case of direct 
and reverse titrations approach the cal- 
culated titre values more closely. 





The discrepancy between the observed and the calculated titre values, (in direct 
and reverse titrations ) in aqueous medium, and the subsequent change when the titra- 
tions are performed in aqueous-alcoholic medium, supports our view on hydrolytic and 
adsorptive nature of such complexes ( cf. Parts I to VIII, this Journal? ). 


' which will con- 


On hydrolysis copper ferricyanide would relense some FeCyo" 
sume some extra amount of copper sulphate, though a little it may be, hence the amount 


of copper sulphate required will be slightly greater than the calculated equivalent when 
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the titrations are carried out in aqueous medium by the direct process ( copper sulphate 
added to potassium ferricyanide ). And conversely in reverse titrations, a slight decrease 
in the titre value from the calculated equivalent will be observed when the titrations are 
performed in aqueous medium. In presence of alcohol the hydrolysis ig checked to 
some extent, and thus the observed titre values both in the case of direct and reverse 
titrations approach the calculated ones more closely. 
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The absorption of Cu and FeCys" ions by the precipitated copper ferricyanide may 
also bring about this discrepancy. In the case of direct titrations ( CuSO« added to 
Ks FeCys ) the precipitate is gradually formed in presence of FeCys "ions and the chances 
of absorption of these ions will be greater. “In the case of reverse titrations 
( Ks FeCys added to CuSOs ) on the other hand, the precipitate is formed in the 
medium of Cu’, and hence it is Jikely that these ions will be absorbed more in this case. 
On this consideration the observed titre values both in the case of direct and reverse 
titrations would be lower than the calculated one for the formation of the probable 
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coinpound. This quite explains the lower observed value than the calculated one in 
the case of reverse titrations. But in the case of direct titrations the observed titre 
values of copper sulphate for 10 c.c. of potassium ferricyanide in aqueous medium are 
higher than the calculated one. This abnormality may be explained on the basis of the 
absorption experiments that have been carried out. Quantitative experiments have 
shown that copper ferricyanide sol absorbs Cu” ions to a much greater extent than 
FeCys"' ions, For the same value of equilibrium concentration ( 4.69 g./litre ), the 
values of x/m for FeCyo" and Cu” ions have been found to be 9.14 and 0.70 m/moles 
respectively. Hence it appears that the sum total effect of the absorbed Cu” and hydro- 
lysis is greater than the loss of FeCys" due to its absorption by the precipitated complex 
in the cell. Hence the titre from the burette wil] be higher. 


Fie. 5 Fia. 6 
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A[& CaSQ4 ADDED. 


Thus the apparent discrepanay between the titre values as obtained by the ther- 
mometric and the conductometric methods, and those calculated on the basis of the 
strengths of the reacting solutions may be accounted for. In fact, it is difficult to 
account for the discrepancy by considering only one of these effects singly without 
considering the simultaneous effect of the other. 
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Quantitative absorption of Cu" and FeCys!" ions by copper ferricyanide sol, and the 
hydrolysis of the sol have been studied. ‘The results will follow shortly. 


The thanks of the authors are due to the Principal, Agra College for the extension 
of the Research fellowship granted, to one of us (H.C. Gaur), and also to Dr.S. S. 
Deshapande for the interest in the work. 
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VARIATION OF RELATIVE VISCOSITY WITH TEMPERATURE. 
NON-AQUEOUS SOLUTIONS OF ELECTROLYTES AND 
NON-ELECTROLYTES 


By A, C. CHATTERJI AND A. N. Boss 


The variation of relative viscosity with temperature has been studied. It has been observed 


6 ‘ ‘ 
marine eee of Be ( 2 Ne ) is negative for all the solutions studied here. 


In previous communications (this Journal, 1948, 25, 93; 1949, 26, 91) the 
variation of relative viscosity with temperature has been studied. In the present 
paper the work has been extended toa few more solutions of electrolytes and non- 
electrolytes in non-aqueous solvents. 


Experimental method used is the same as given in the previous communications 
(loc. cit. ). Results obtained are given in Table I. Concentrations are given in g. of 
solute per 100 g. of solvent. 


J , 


TABLE I 
Solute. Cone, 30°, 35°. 40°, 45°, 
Solvent== Acetone. 
1: Bengoic acid 50.0 : ¢-218 2.174 2.144 2.146 
60.0 2.455 2.405 2.853 2.803 
2. Salicylic acid 45.6 2.093 2.046 2.015 2.020 
e §4.5 2.443 2,354 2.322 2.305 
8. o-Nitrobenzoi¢ acid 679 3.428 3.827 3.258 3.200 
: 81.2 4.708 4678 4.441 4.325 
4. Phthalic acid 5.2 1.183 1.179 1.16] 1.177 
-6. Cinnamic acid 20.4 1.617 1.605 1.581 1.692 
59.9 2.953 2.898 2.838 2.826 
6. m-Nitrobenzoic acid 1038.5 6.614 6.312 5.203 5.058 
7 Oxalic acid 11.8 1.472 1,459 1.453 1.452 


32.4 2.876 2.807 2.726 2.691 
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Taste I ( contd. ) 


Solute. Cone. "38°. £0°. 45°. 50°. 
Solvent==Methyl alcohol. 
8. KI 10.0 1.261 1.250 1 248 1.261 
20.0 1.459 1.453 1.448 
9 NH, Br 6,33 1.280 1 276 1.260 1.264 
12.85 1.639 1.536 1.512 1.525 
10. NH, NO, 19.60 1.880 1.862 1.862 1.856 
27.30 2.315 2.102 2.101 
ll. KCNS 23.70 1.984 1.942 1.910 1.907 
31.20 2.310 2.241 2.209 2.172 
12. NH, CNS 2.580 1.972 1.996 1,864 1.953 
3.580 2.315 2.3808 2.280 2.280 
40°. 45°. 50°. 55°. 
Solvent = Propyl alcohol. 
13. Nal 20.01 1.605 1.694 LAB 1.552 
29 70 1.978 1.973 1.957 1.938 
14. KCNS 4.32 1.132 1.270 1.321 1.222 
6.01 1.206 1.200 1.206 1.191 


DIscuSsSION 


fs ? 8 : 
It may be observed that in case of all the solutions or ( oy ) is negative. So 
9 


fat as the acetone solutions are concerned the results are according to our expectations 
( Chatterji and Ram Gopal, this Journal, 1947, 94, 455 ) as both the solvent and solute 
are polar and the solvates formed by their combination are expected to break with rise 
of temperature. Solutions of electrolytes in methyl and propyl alcohols are expected 


8 oe 
to gain positive values for 2 "ef My ) due to the depolymerising effect of the 


solute molecules, but they too have given negative values. Similar results have been ob- 
tained by Briscoe and Reinhart (J. Phys. Chent., 1942, 46, 387) 1n their study of solutions 
of potassium iodide in methyl alenhol. Probably the unexpected behaviour is due to 
the high concentration of the solutions studied. 


Cremtcat LABORATORIES Hecewed' July 19, 1949. 


Unyvenrsrry or Lucknow, 
Luckxroyw. 
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THE VARIATION OF SPECIFIC CONDUCTIVITY WITH CONCENTRATION 
OF WEAK ELECTROLYTES IN NON-AQUEOUS SOLVENTS 


By A. C. CHarreryr AND A. N. Bosg 


The variations of specific conductivity of weak electrolytes with concentration has been studied 
m non-aqueous solvents. It has been observed that the solutions can be divided into two categories : 

(i) The solutions which give a straight Ime plot or nearly so for y-c within the concen- 
tration range studied here. 


(ii) The plot of 4-¢ shows a maximum. In some cases the first concentration of the solute 
is so- high that further addition of the solute diminishes the conductivity. 


Tt has been suggested that if the relative increase in the viscosity is more than the relative 
increase in the specific conductivity with moreasing concentration then a maximum is obtained in 
the plot of p.-¢. 


The variation of specific conductivity with concentration of the aqueous solutions 
of electrolytes has been studied by several workers. Jones, Blitz and their collabora- 
tors ( Jones, ‘““Hydrates in Aqueous Solutions’, 1907, pp. 840, 907 ) measured the conduc- 
tivity of aqueous solutions of CoCle and CuCle in presence of various dehydrating 
agents and noticed a maximum in the plot of #-c and suggested that it was due to the 
increase in the viscosity of the solutions. Usanovitsch (J. Gen. Chem. USSR., 1940, 
10, 59 ) pointed out that the maximum in the #-c curve was either due to complex 
formation or due to opposing forces of viscosity and concentration. 


Ram Gopal ( Thesis, Lucknow University, 1946 ) studied the variation of spe- 
cific conductivity with concentration,for supersaturated aqueous solutions and pointed 
out that the solutions could be divided into two categories. In category one belong the 
substances which have very little hydrating power and hence a lower viscosity. Sub- 
stances of the second category pass through a maximum at ordinary concentrations. 


From the above consideration it appears that practically no work has been done 
on the variation of specific conductivity with concentration for the non-aqueous 
solutions of weak electrolytes, especially when highly concentrated and supersaturated 
solutions are taken. 


Experimental method followed is the same as given in a previous communica- 
tion ( this rssue, p. 138 ), The results obtained are given in Table I. 
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TaRLE I 
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The variation of specific conductivity with concentration, 
Concentration is given in g. of solute per 100 g. of solvent. 


Solute. _ Temp. 
Benzoic acid 35° 
45° 

Salheylic acid 30° 
45° 

o-Nitrobenszoic acid 25° 
45° 

m-Nitrobenzoioc acid 25° 
45° 

o-Aminobenzoic acid 25° 
45° 

Cinnamuc acid 30° 
45° 

Phthalic acid 30° 
A 45° 

Oxalic acid 25° 
46° 

Succinic acid B5° 
45° 

Benzoic acid 85° 
45° 

Salicylic acid 80° 
’ 45° 

o-Nitrobenzaic acid 25° 
45° 

an Nitrohenzoic acid 25° 
45° 

o-Aminobenzoic acid 35° 
45° 


om 


Cm 


Crm 


cs 


CO wx 


Crm 


c= 


62.54 
7.420 
8.010 


48.47 
1.752 
1.982 


74.01 
4.578 
6.058 


50.22 
1.713 
2.118 


22,20 
1.689 
2.033 


19.26 
7.883 
8.754 


1.705 
5.723 
6.410 


4.504 
4.220 
4.778 


1.826 
1.604 
1.657 


22.21 
4.689 
5.447 


52.97 
8.470 
4.393 


57.24 
4,578 
6.053 


28.66 
1.526 
2178 


85.81 
6,845 
6.247 


Solvent ™ Acetone, 
59.44 66.97 72.41 
7.095 6.873 6.541 a 
7.781 7.671 7.2015 *10 
56.42 63.78 70.38 
1.772 1.756 1.765 6 
2.038 2.037 2.066 i x10 
81.91 106.10 113,00 
4.456 4.190 3.908 6 
5.940 5.624 5.256 x 10 
59.75 79.95 90.60 98.91 
1.758 1.796 1.809 1.747 6 
2.214 2.320 2.390 2406 } x 10 
32.40 70.50 89.10 101.20 
2.778 4.365 4.922 6.450) \ 19.6 
3.481 5.570 6.440 6.9483 * 10 
32.92 88.65 44,16 48.78 
9430 9.772 9.798 se Aa 
11.190 11.190 11.136 11.500 } 10 
3.490 5.354 6.473 ——-'7.338 
6.836 7.421 8.716 14.640 2 
7.381 8.221 9.832 16490{ *10 
1249 294.74 32.16 38.660 
8.664 14580 18.130 21.150 6 
10.300 18.200 23.470 28,070 § * 10 
3.264 5.110 6.868 
2.566 3.388 4.148 i 5 
2.671 3.562 4.393 f *10 
Solvent=Methy] alcohol. 
77.63 82.55 90.55 96516 
4.393 4.276 3.981 3.796 6 
5.156 4.988 4.652 1480 | * 10 
58.78 64.86 68,74 7415 
3.392 3.310 8.271 3.178) 0 
4.310 4.280 4,172 4.0775 * 10 
81.91 106.10 113.00 
4.456 4.190 3.908 5 
5.940 6.624 5.2565 10 
55.50 78.08 88924 101.80 
1.570 1 486 1.862 1.924) + 
2.270 2,172 2.042 Leis * 10 
42.45 58.65 60.42 68.21 
6.247 8.583 8.627 Fed 6 
6.543 6.983 7.080 7.ligs *10 
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Solute. 


Cinnamic acid 


Phthalic acid 


Benzoio acid 


m-Nitrobenzoic acid 


Cinnamic acid 


Phthalic acid 


Succinie acid 


Oxehe acid 


Salicylic acid 
o-Nitrobenzoic aod 
o-Aminobenzoic acid 


Suceine acid 


Phthalic acid 


A. C. CHATTERJI AND A. N. BOSE 


Temp. 


25° 
46° 


30° 


30° 
46° 


30° 
48° 


30° 
45° 


25° 
46° 


25° 
45° 


35° 
45° 


85° 
45° 


25° 
45° 


26° 


35° 
59° 


35° 
46° 


TasuE I ( contd. ) 


: 18.29 


~~ 9.9268 


1.228 


19.48 
4.539 
6 290 


24.10 
2.198 
2.761 


60.93 
1.622 
2,248 


11.05 
5.624 
7.093 


5.05 
2.387 
3.758 


1.946 
3.204 
4.933 


16.03 
9.330 
9.816 


18,62 
6.255 
7.955 


11.80 
6.991 
7.665 


435 
1.724° 
2.390 


1.150 
1.463 
1.854 


2.266 
1 009 
1.199 


Solvent= Methyl alcohol. 


26.76 33.54 
0.8537 0.8018 
1.151 1.162 
27.81 34.43 
4.677 4617 
6.540 6.540 


Solvent=Propy] alcohol. 


32.53 43.03 
2.034 1.918 
2.554 2.424 
70.55 83.90 
1.581 1.381 
2.233 2.170 
22.19 28.50 
6.511 6.488 
8.280 8.461 
7.25 9.21 
2.697 2.938 
4.273 4.626 
3.174 4,922 
4.919 6.610 
7.287 9.726 
28.465 44.30 
23.990 44.640 
26.710 47.940 


40.40 


Solvent—n-Buty] alcohol. 


22.72 17.72 
7.075 7.428 
8.786 9.080 
20.77 30.94 
7.755 8.440 
9 970 12.050 
12.10 18.10 
2.630 2.981 
3.384 3.923 
2.620 3.728 
2.671 3.452 
3.295 4.191 
4 258 6.714 
1.385 1.713 
1.619 2 043 


i 
44.40 

6.300 | x 107° 
58.11 65.40 
ER) ow 
04.74 114.5 

a ERG ae! 
33.15 

g.401 } 207 

11.00 

SI] ot 

8.488 9.480 
13.080 14.090} 20° 
57.34 61.87 

Oy aay Fossey R20" 
98.25 

SH) a" 

46.93 

2) aw 

22,00 26,14 
ror) aaa} X10" 
5.609 

EB) oot 
10.600 

2'gn4 } 10° 


Nore: (1) Specific conductivity has been determined at five different temperatures but due to 
brevity of space it is given at two different temperatures. 


(2) ‘e’ denotes the concentration in g. of solute per 100 g. of solvent. 
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‘ From the results given in Table I specific conductivity has been plotted against 
concentration. “The results for the plot of # -c can be divided into two categories : 


(i) Those that give a straight line plot or nearly so, e.g. solutions of oxalic and 
phthalic acid in propy! alcohol and oxalic acid in acetone. 


(4) Those that pass through a maximum, e.g. solutions of benzoic acid in methyl 
and propyl alcohols, o-aminobenzoic acid in butyl alcohol, etc. In some cases the 
concentration of the solute is so high that further addition of the solute diminishes 
the conductivity, e.g. in solutions of cinnamic acid and o-nitrobenzoic acid in methyl 
alcohol, etc. 


Solutions of the second type show a maximum probably due to the fact. that as 
the coucentration increases, the viscosity increases, but if the relative increase in the 
viscosity is more than the relative increase in the conductivity then the plot of # -c 
should pass through a maximum; whereas in those solutions in which a straight line 
plot is obtained, the above two increases are proportional to the increase in 
concentration. . 


One of us, A. N. B., is thankful to the Scientific Research Grants Committee, U. P. 
for the grant of a research fellowship. 


Cwrvican Lasornatoris, Tax UNIVERSITY, Received November 9, 1949. 
Luoxnow. 
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THE VARIATION OF SPECIFIC CONDUCTIVITY WITH TEMPERATURE 
OF NON-AQUEOUS SOLUTIONS OF WEAK ELECTROLYTES 


By A. C. CHATtTEeRyI AnD A. N. Bosg 


Tho variation of specific conductivity with temperature has been studied. It has been observed 
that for the solutions of different organic acids in methyl alcohol, the plet of p-t isa straight line. 


But for a few solutions where the viscosity is high the plot of y-t is not @ straight line and therefore 


these solutions do not obey Walden’s equation (1) and probably these solutions obey the equation of 
Kohlrausch (2). Solutions of butyl and propyl alcohols and acetone obey the equation (1) where 
the conduotivity is high, otherwise they obey the equation (2). It nas been observed that in the 
case of substituted benzoie acids the conductivity of the substituted compound follows the order: 


NH2 > NOz > OH group. 


Variation of molecular conductivity of organic acids in ethyl alcohol with tempera- 
ture has been studied bv Wiesel, Jones and Wightman (J. Amer, Chem. Soc., 1914, 36, 2243). 
Hunt and Briscoe (J.Phys. Chem., 1929, 33, 1495) found several interesting results regard- 
ing the structure of the acid and the conductivity in the case of solutions of various 
substituted benzoic acids in ethyl alcohol. In the present paper the variation of specific 
conductivity with temperature of the solutions of weak electrolytes in methyl, propyl 
and butyl alcohols and acetone has been studied and the validity of the equations of 
Walden and Kohlrausch has been tested. Molecular conductivity of the solutions 
could not be determined as the solutions taken were highly concentrated and 
supersaturated, and hence density coyld not be accurately determined. 


‘ EXPERIMENTAL 


All the solutes and the solvents from Kahlbaum and B. D. H. were purified by the 
standard methods and the solutes were dried in a vacuum desiccator. 


We have used the Kohlrausch bridge assembly consisting of a calibrated 
straight bridge wire, tunable headphone and an audio-oscillator consisting of a tuning 
fork giving a constant frequency of 1000 cycles per second and which can be worked 
by a six volt battery. 


Air condenser, the capacity of which could be varied, was used for balancing the 
capacities and inductions in the various arms as well as in the resistances in the 
bridge, to overcome electrode effect and to aid in producing a definite and easily 
determined minimum sound in the telephone. 
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The cell constant was found to be 0.02720 and did not vary with temperatures. 
The cell constant was checked from time to time. 


Bhattacharya and Nakhate's ( this Journal, 1947, 24, 1,99 ) method was followed 
in preparing the solutions. 


Results obtained are given in Table I. 


TABLE I 


The variation of specific conductivity with temperature. 


Solute. Cons. 25°. 30°, 35°. 40°. 45°, 
( g./100 g. ) Solvent ™ Acetone. 

Benzoic acid 52.54 6.762 7.074 7.420 7.781 8.010 2 
72.41 6.541 6.931 7.2015 *10 

Salicylic acid 48.47 1.651 1.752 1.823 1.914 1.982 6 
70 33 1.765 1.855 1.962 2.066f *10 

o-Nitrobenzoie acid 74.01 4.578 4.986 5.313 5.675 6.053 i 6 
113.00 3.908 4.211 4.594 4.922 6.2565 % 10 

m-Nitrobenzoic acid 50.22 1.713 1,822 1.932 2.081 2.118 “6 
98.91 1.747 1.963 2.095 2.230 2.406 5 * 10 

o-Aminobenzoic acid 70.50 4,365 4.698 4.930 5.310 6.570 6 
101.20 5.450 5.794 6.043 6.550 6.9485 * 10 

Cinnamie acid 38.65 9.772 10.320 10.800 11.1902 x 7 
48.78 10.960 11.500 10 

Phthalic acid 6.47 8.716 9.142 9.575 9.882 } os 
1.33 14.640 15.240 15.790 16.4905 * 10 

Oxalic acid 32.18 18.130 19.370 20.810 22.140 28.470 i 6 
88.56 21.160 22.820 24.700 26.600 28.0705 X10 

Succinie acid 3.27 2.408 2.434 2.586 2.680 2.671 } “4 
6.868 4.148 4.276 4.3935 *10 

Solvent== MeOH. 

Benzoic acid 77.63 30769 4.066 4.393 4,790 5,156 i -6 
95.16 3.795 4.128 4,430§ * 10 

Salicylic acid 64.36 3.020 3.810 3.642 3.902 4.2307 1008 
14.15 3.178 ° 3.476 3.780 4.077 10 

o-Nitrobensolo acid 81.91 4.456 4.820 5.1968 5.570 5.940 i 0? 

118.00 3.908 4.210 4594 4.922 6.2565 *1 

m-Nitrobengoio acid 78.08 1.456 = 1.615 1.801 1.978 2.172 } “5 
101.80 1.024 1.758 1.696 1.426 1.272 § * 10 

o-Aminobenzoic acid 58.65 6.247 6.538 6.724 6.983) 5 
68.21 6.860 7.112) *10 

Cinnamie acd 33.54 0.802 0.872 0.989 1.009 1.162 } 4 
40.40 0.789 0.805 0.879 0.942 Lois; * 10 

Phthalie acid 27.81 4.183 4.677 5.270 6.047 6.640 } 4 
44.40 5.045 5.630 6.3065 * 10 
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Taste I ( contd. } 


Solute. Conc. 25° 30° 35° 40° 45° 
Solvent = Propy! alcohol. 
Benzoio acid 32.53 1.859 2.034 2.189 2.383 2.564) 07 
65.40 1.699 1.710 1.802 19185 * 10 
m-Nitrobenzoic acid ~—8 0.93 1.428 1.622 1.828 2.031 2.248) 7 
94. 74 1.497 1.724 1.946 2.1545 % 10 
Cinnamic acid 22.19 5.922 6.511 7.158 7.720 8.280) y 19°? 
33 15 6.410 7.168 7.759 8.461 
Phthalio acid 1.25 2.697 3.092 3.487 3.874 4.2732 x 190 
‘ 11.00 3.182 3.593 4.077 £547 6.0175 
Suceinic acid 492 6.810 7.381 8.155 8.876 9.726 i eae 
\ 9.480 9.726 10680 11.860 13.200 14 090 
Solvent = Butyl alcohol. 
Sahoylic soid 22.72 6.384 7.076 7.715 8.206 8.786) 7 
338.26 7.947 8.565 9.281 9.8625 %10 
Solvent==n-Buty! alcohol. 
o-Nitrobenzoie acid 20.77 7.155 8.253 9.156 9.592 9.970 } 7 
46.93 10.400 11.330 12.220 13.220 14.390 $ * 10 
o-Aminobengoi acid 18.10 2.981 3.294 3.407 3.608 3.923} a 
26.14 3.857 4.090 4.3445 * 10 
Cinnamio avid 8.32 2.063 2.298 2.567 2.761) , 6 
16.22 2.575 2.800 3.072 $ * 10 
Phthalic acid 4,26 1.159 1.278 1.385 1.494 1.619) “6 
10.60 1.828 2.001 2.9945 * 10 
Succinic acid 2.62 2.442 2.671 2.8838 3115) 8 
5.61 4.337 £655 5.0105 * 10 


Specific conductivity 


brevity of space it is given at two different temperatures. 


DiscUSSION 


has been determined at five different tomperatures but due to 


From the results given in Table f specific conductivity has been plotted against 
temperature. The results obtained from the plot of #-?# can be divided into two 
categories. In the first category, we have put the systems which give a straight line plot 
for #—t, e. g. acetone-o-aminobenzoic acid, acetone-salicylic acid, methyl alcohol-m-nitro- 
benzoic acid, propyl alcohol-succinic acid, etc. and therefore these solutions obey the 
Walden equation, 

Bt=FHo(1l+azt) (1) 
within the temperature range studied here. It may be pointed out that no abrupt 
change occurs in the plot of #—t when the solution passes from the saturated to the 
supersaturated region. 
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The solutions in- the second category, e. g. propyl alcohol-m-nitrobenzoic acid, 
propyl alcohol-benzoic acid, methyl alcohol-benzoic acid, acetone-phthalic acid, etc., 
do not obey Walden’s equation and curvature is observed in the plot of #-# for these 
solutions. These solutions probably obey the equation of Kohlrausch 

Bt=Ho(1+a¢+ Bz ) i oe (2) 


Relation between Conductiwity and Viscosity.—In the case of plot of log #-1/T 
( this Journal, 1949, 26,: 78 ) we obtained straight line plots for the solutions in acetone, 
propyl! and buty] alcohols, but the plots for log 1/T for the solutions in methy! alcohol 
were generally not a straight line. Whereas in the case of plot of #-¢#, solutions in 
methyl alcohol generally give straight line plots but the solutions in acetone, propyl 
and butyl alcohols do not give a straight line plot. In the case of solutions in methy] 
alcohol the linearity for the plot of #~#, is more marked probably due to a higher value 
of dielectric constant of methyl alcohol than propyl and buty! alcohols where the 
dielectric constant is low, and so the conductivity is also low. Generally, when the 
conductivity is low, the plot of #—f is not a straight line, e. g in the case of the solution 
of benzoic acid in methyl alcohol. 


Although no exact relationship between the conductivity and = structure of 
the acids can be obtained, as the concentrations studied for the different solutions are 
different, but a qualitative idea can be obtained from a consideration of the results 


given in Table I. ; 


If we compare the results for the specific conductivity for the solutions of 
different solvents and the same solute, it is observed that the conductivity of solutions 
in methyl alcohol is more than that of the solutions in propyl and butyl alcohols. This 
is due to the fact that the dielectric constant of methyl alcohol is 31.2, that of propyl 
alcohol is 22.2 and butyl alcohol, 19.2. Conductivity of methyl alcoho] solutions is about 
100 times more than that of propyl! alcohol solutions, but there is not much difference 
between the values of conductivity for the solutions of propyl] and butyl alcohols 
e. g. conductivity of sticcinie acid in propyl alcohol is twice than that of buty! alcohol. 
As has been pointed out by Hunt and Briscoe (Joc. cit. ) this may be due to the fact 
that the separation of a methyl] group from a hydroxy] group,t.6.OH by a CHe group 
does not alter the value of specific conductivity much, but the insertion of the second 
CHe group changes the conductivity values quite appreciably. 


The conductivity of the solutions in acetone is equal to that of the solutions in pro- 
pyl and butyl alcohols although the dielectric constant of acetone is 20.7 and is nearly 
equal to the dielectric constant of butyl and propyl alcohols, but the viscosity of acetone is 
very much less than these two alcohols. According to the above values of viscosity and 
dielectric constant, the conductivity of acetone solutions should have been higher than the 
solutions in butyl and propy] alcohols, but it isnot so. No explanation is vet possible 


for these results. 
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It has been observed that the substitution of OH, NOe and NHe group in benzoic 
acid increases the conductivity of benzoic acid progressively. The effect of NHe group 
‘is more than NOz group, which is more than OH group for the solutions in methyl, 
propyl and butyl alcohols and acetone. Similar results have been obtained for the 
molecular conductivities of these acids in ethyl alcohol by Hunt and Briscoe ( loc. cit. ). 


Conductivity of o-nitrobenzoic acid in methyl alcohol and acetone is more than 
that of m-nitrobenzoic acid solutions in these two solvents. Results have been 
explained by Briscoe and Hunt on the basis of the electronic theory of valence and 
current theories of molecular structure. 


One of us (A. N.B.) is thankful to the Scientific Research Grant Committee, 
U. P. for the grant of a Research Fellowship. 


Cxemtcan LABORATORIES, , Received November 9, 1948. 
Universiry or Lucknow, 
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A NOTE ON THE ISOLATION OF SAKURANIN, A GLUCOSIDE FROM 
THE BARK OF PRUNUS PUDDUM (N. 0. ROSACEAE) 


By DvUHKEHAHARAN CHAKRAVARTI AND BISWANATH SEN 


The stem bark of Prusiws Puddum has been ghown in this laboratory to contain 
a flavone, Puddumetin, which has been shown to be identical with Genkwanin (7- 
methoxy-5:4-dihydroxyflavone ; Chakravarti and Ghose, this Jourual, 1944, 2],171),a 
flavone, Sakuranetin (7-methoxy-5:4’-dihydroxyflavone ; Chakravarti, Kundu and Ghosh, 
tbid., 1948, 25, 329) and an isoflavone, which has been named Prunusetin (Chakra- 
varti and Bhar, ibid., 1945, 22, 301). 


Though this work is being continued in this laboratory for more than five 
years, recently Narasimhachari and Seshadri (Proc. Ind. Acad. Sci., 1949, 30, A, 271) 
have published a paper in this line and hence it is necessary to put on record our 
observations. 


The note describes the isolation of another component from the bark of Preuss 
Puddum, the glucoside Sakuranin, which was isolated by Asahina, Shinoda and Inubuse 
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(J. Pharm. Soc. Japan, 1927, 550, 133; 1928, 553, 29) fromthe bark of Prunus Pseudo 
Cerasus andthe most noteworthy observation is that the specimen of the bark from 
which the glucoside has been isolated contains only traces of the other components, e. g. 
Puddumetin, Sakuranetin and Prunusetin, Probably the chemical composition of the 
. bark is dependent on the seasonal variation or it might be possible that the different 
components are present in different layers of the bark, as it has been observed that the 
glucoside occurs particularly in the immature bark of trees which are not very old. 


A trace of another glucoside has also been isolated and it is being further 
investigated. 


Isolation of the Glucostde from the bark of Prunus Puddum.—~The powdered bark 
(2400 g., in 4 lots) was extracted with ether ina Soxhlet apparatus, and each lot was 
extracted with about one and a half litres of ether for 16 to 18 hours. 


The ethereal extract, which was orange-yellow in colour, was filtered, and the ether 
was completely removed by distillation. The residue was obtained as a reddish brown 
gelatinous mass. The gelatinous mass was repeatedly (3-4 times) treated with about 
5U c.c. of cold benzene, with which it was thoroughly mixed, and the supernatant clear 
benzene layer decanted off. The residue was then dried in vacuum and the dried mass 
dissolved in the minimum amount of boiling absolute alcohol, after which the solution 
was allowed to stand for about a week, but no crystals separated. The alcohol was 
completely removed and the pasty mass was refluxed with small amounts of dry ben- 
zene for several times (4-5 times). ‘The pasty residue was then dissolved in the mint- 
mum amount of boiling absolute alcohol and the solution on standing for several days 
deposited a solid, which could not, however, be collected by filtration on account of the 
presence of much slimy matter in the mother-liquor., 


The supernatant alcoholic mother-liquor was decanted off very carefully and the 
solid was washed with anhydrous benzene and the wash benzene was decanted into 
mother-liquor, when a pasty mass was precipitated. By repeated treatment with abso- 
lute alcohol and washing with benzeye, a solid was obtained which crystallised from 
absolute alcohol as needles, m. p. 213-14°. 


The yield of the glucoside is roughly 0.05% ef the weight of the dried bark. It 1s 
soluble in water, ethyl alcohol, sparingly soluble in ether and insoluble in benzene. 
(Found in sample dried in vacuum at 130-140° for 8 hours: C, 58.88; H, 5.38. Calc. for 
CezeHesO10: C, 58.86; H, 5.36 per cent). 


Hydrolysis of the Glucoside : Isolation of Sakuranetin and Glucose.—The glucoside 
(1g. ) was refluxed with sulphuric acid (5%, 40c.c.) for $ hour, The solution 
was filtered and the residue crystallised from alcohol (charcoal) and from benzene, 
m. p. 150°51° ( mixed melting point with the sample of sakuranetin isolated from 
the bark of Prunus Puddum in this laboratory). (Found : C, 66.8; H, 4.8; OMe, 10.90. 
Calc, for Cis Hie Os: C, 67.0, H, 4.9; OMe, 10.8 per cent). 
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Sakuranetin monomethy] ether (m.p. 116-117°) and sakuranetin oxime (m.p. 201- 
293°), prepared from this sample were identical in all respects with the derivatives of 
an authentic sample of sakuranetin. 


The filtrate after hydrolysis gave on treatment with phenylhydrazine acetate, as 
usual, glucosazone (m p, 205-206°, mixed m.p. with an authentic sample of glucosazone). 


CHemi0an LABORATORY, 
Untversrry Conttian oF SormNcE, Recowed February 7, 1960, 
: ~ CaLourta. 


A NOTE ON PERIODATEHS OF CADMIUM 


By Soryit Stnce anp ApPpAR SINGH 


The following periodates of cadmium are reported in literature : 

1. Secondary cadmium mesoperiodate, CdHIOs: 

Cadmium metapériodate, Cd( IO )z. : ; 
Trihydrated cadmium diparaperiodate, Cds Te On, 3H2 O. 
Pantahydrated cadmium mesoperiodate, Cds (IOs )e, 5H2 O, 


a PF wy 


Ennehvdrated cadmium dimesoperiodate, Cdg Ie Oo, 9He O. 


Out of the five periodates of cadmium only two were found to be formed, viz., 
secondary cadmium mesoperiodate, CdHIOs,.and hexahydrated cadmium meso 
periodate, Cds ( IOs )e, 6He O, as described below. 


Secondary cadmium mesoperiodate, CdHIOs , was prepared by adding an excess of 
a hot solution of periodic acid to a warm ‘suspension of cadmium carbonate in water. 
The excess of the acid was ensured by litmus paper. The mixture was stirred and 
kept hot till there was no effervescence. A fine gelatinous precipitate was formed which 
turned granular on standing. It was filtered, washed with water ti!] free from the acid 
and then dried at 69° ina hot air-oven. It was analysed as follows, 


The cadmium content of the periodate was determined by the pyridine method 
(Vogel, “Quantitative Inorganic Analysis,” 1946, p, 510), 


The percentage of iodine in the periodate was found by Kimmius’ method as 
modified by Bahl and Partington (J, Chem. Soc., 1934, 1088 ), 
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Available oxygen was estimated by the method adopted by Bah! and Partington 
( loc. cit. ). 


TasiE I 
‘ No. %Cd. Sele. RHAvailable Og 
1. 35.10 40.07 18.00 
2. 35.12 40.00 17 90 
3. 35 20 40.00 17.90 


The above results agree with the formula of the secondary cadmium mesoperic- 
date, CdHIOs. The calculated values being, Cd, 35.0%; Ie, 39.7% and available 
oxygen according to the decomposition, 2 CdHIOs — 2CdO+I2 + 302 + HaO, is 
17.60%. 


Hexahydrated cadmiuin mesopetiodate, Cds( IOs )e, 6H2O was prepared by 
the addition of a hot solution of secondary sodium paraperiodate in dilute nitric acid 
or a hot solution of potassium metaperiodate in water to an excess of cadmium sulphate 
with constant stirring. The mixture was boiled for some time to ensure the completion 
of the reaction. The insoluble periodate formed was filtered, washed free of the soluble 
salts with water, and dried at 60° in a hot air-oven. It was analysed as above. 


Taste UU 
A B 
No %Cd. %I,- %Available Oz Na. %Cd. Yl, WAvailable Oe- 
1. 39.20 29.60 12.90 | L. 39.20 29.80 12.95 
2. 39.48 29.40 12.09 2. 39.32 29.40 13.12 
3. 39.70 29.18 13.0. . 3. 39.18 29.12" 13.10 


Calc. for Cds ( 10s 2, GH2O: Cd, 39.16; Iz, 29.14; available oxygen, 13.05%. 


The authors wish to offer their sincere thanks to S. Sachdev Singh, Head of 
the Chemistry Dept., Govt. College, Ludhiana for affording all the facilities for doing 
the above work. 


Govxernuenr CoLLRcE, Received Decomber 30, 1949. 
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REACTION OF cycloHEXANONEAZINE WITH DIENOPHILS 


By D. B. Durt AND P. C. GuHA 


Crisscross addition of cyclohexanoneazine and maleic anhydride has been studied with ihe formation 
of an adduct, ; 


Azines though like typical dienes contain a conjugated system of double bonds, 
fail to undergo Diels-Alder reaction. In this connection reaction of benzalazine with 
maleic anhydride has been thoroughly studied. Snyder and co workers reported the 
formation of benzalmalein hydrazine (J Amer. Chem. Soc., 1934, 60, 2025). Wagner- 
Jauregg found that two molecules of maleic anhydride reacted with one molecule of 
benzalazine to give small yields of a product, to which he assigned the structure (I) 
(Ber., 1930, 68, 3224). Van Alphen pointed out the possibility of structure (II) and 
favoured (I) on the following grounds (Rec. trav. chim., 1942, 641, 892). 
1. The compound cannot be benzoylated or acetylated and therefore contains no 
NH group. 

2. The substance is stable towards reducing agents, while it might be expected 
that the hydrazine linkage would be opened in (II). 

3. Amintermediary product with one molecule of maleic anhydride cannot be 


isolated. 
ae 
OC—CH—CH—Ph CS 
o¢ YS 
OC—CH NL OC—HC NH CH—co 
N CH—CO o0€ NH | »o 
l »o OCC | .CH-CO 
Ph—CH—CH—CO C 
e C.H; 
(I) 
(II) . 
e if 4 


He subsequently showed that the crisscross addition of maleic anhydride to the azine 
system was a general reaction of aromatic aldazines, while this 1: 3 addition failed with 
acetoneazine, acetophenoneazine and acetaldehydeazine (ibid., 1942, 64, 895). 

Recent investigations of Gartaro Coroma show that the nature of solvent plays a 
dominant role in the action of maleic anhydride with azines. In presence of the slightest 
trace of water maleic hydrazides (III) are formed, the amount of product increasing with 
the moisture content, up toa certain maximum. The course of reaction is reported to be 
as follows. 


DC=N-N= CC +H.0 > )C=N.NE, +>CO is a 


e 
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OC—CH . S Pues oe 
>C=N-NH,+0€ | —> \c=N—N#C—CH 0 wp ie, oles, SG) 
_..  OC=CH. of | os, ~ 
OC—CH 
oa Cy a: 
{ | tBe> >CHNLN= c—CH= =CH,COOH ve Gi) 


OC—CH OH 


DO=N—N=C—CH=CH.COOH <2. DC=N-NH—CO—CH=CH.COOH. 
OH (11) 


Snyder et al. had obtained benzalmaleinhydrazine by reacting benzalazine and maleic 
anhydride in moist ether and proposed similar course for the reaction (loc.cit.).° ~ 


During our experiments with hydroaromatic ketazines, contrary to expectations, 
we observed that these azines very readily reacted with cyanic and thiocyanic acids to 
give crisscross adducts (Cur. Sct., 1949, 18, 297). Our success with the above reagents 
prompted us to study the reaction further with maleic anhydride and other dienophils. 
We found that cyclohexanoneazine reacted with maleic anhydride to give a variety of 
products, depending upon the conditions of reaction. In moist ether the reaction 
proceeds readily in cold, one molecule of ketazine reacting with maleic anhydride to 
give cyclohexylidene-maleinhydrazine (IV). The same product is obtained, in nearly 
quantitative yield, by reacting cyclohexylidene-hydrazone with maleic anhydride in 


absolute ether, but not so readily by reacting the ketazine with maleic anhydride in 
absolute ether or anhydrous benzene. 


<_>=n- ne€__ > + ae ae So Mai ethe 


és—co 


CH—CU °- I 
< =N—NH; ff >o-Absolate HO,C.CH 
-, CH—CO ether (IV) 


/~ 
N 3s C-HC-N CH—CO 
/ oS of” a yo 
O O 


C—HC N—CH—CO 
I CH—CO hy 


(V) 
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» ~' By refluxing one molecule. of cyclohexanoneazine with two molecules of maleic 
anhydride” in ‘dnhydrous benzene, tolueie ‘or xylene a different course of reaction is 
followed and besides a small amount of resin, the expected crisscross adduct 4 : 8-dicyclo- 
hexylideie-r: 5-diazo-bicyclo- (0: 1: 5)-octane-2: 3: 6: 7- betracar boule anhydride (V) is 
formed. 
In moist ether, besides (IV), a small quantity of the 1:3:2:4 adduct (Vv) is also formed. 
The resinons couipound formed is insoluble in ether and -benzene, but soluble in 
alcohol, from which it is obtained back asa viscous resinous mass, after evaporation. 
The properties of the resinous compound agree well with the salt-like addition product 
(VI), described by Van Alphen for Schiff’s bases and azines with one molecule of maleic 
anhydride (loc. cit.). The resinous compound immediately decolorises Baeyer’s reagent 
and bromine water and is split up by dilute sulphuric acid, cyclohexanone being one 
of the products, The quantity of resin increases if maleic anhydride and the azine are 
taken in molar proportions. In all our experiments small quantities of this resin were 
formed. 


ny NeN=C 


ese, =O 
CH=CH 
(VI) 

Our observation of crisscfoss addition of maleic anhydride and cyclohexanoneazine 
are interesting as, so far we are aware, this is the first observed case of such addition 
with a ketazine. Wan Alphen remarked that with the exception of the crisscross addition 
of benzalazine it was found that none of the groups; C= N-N=C, N=C-C=N or 
C=C—-C=N are capable of adding maleic anhydride just like butadienes (loc. cit., 
p. 895). , 


; 
LES PL 7K, 
ee EET | | 
Cc Cc N——CH C CH 
N 


(VII) 


Crisscross addition of «-uaphthoquinone was next tried with the object of preparing 
polycyclic compounds like (VIL). With benzalazine no reaction takes place in boiling 
atthydrous xyletic. When fused together at 150° for Ig minutes, two compounds are 
formed, one greenish solid (decomp. 275°-280°) crystallising froin glacial acetic acid, and 
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a tough brown resin, imelting indistinctly at about 65°. With cyclohexanoneazine a 
small amount of a brown-black solid is formed on long boiling in xylene: and exposure 
to atmosphere. ‘The reaction is presumably preceded by the hydrolysis of the 
ketazine to hydrazone and subsequent reaction of the hydrazone withthe quinone to 
give ketazine (VIII) or (LX). 


NoveC nv=C > 
J OO 
N—N= cp . 


(VII) (IX) 


The view is suppoited by the reaction of cyclohexylidene-hydrazone with o-naphthoqui- 
none in anhydrous xylene to give the same product (m-p. 305-307°). Quinones are 
known readily to react with hydrazones to give mixed ketazines (cf. Gerhandt, 
Monatsch, 1921, 42, 63). The product (VII) could not be formed. Hence, we cou- 
clude that cyclohexanoneazine reacts readily with maleic anhydride to give the crisscross 
adduct, while no such reaction takes place with «-naphthoquinone. 


EXxPERIMENTAL 


cycloHexanoneazine.—To cyclohexanone (9.8 g.) was-added 85% hydrazine hydrate 
(6c.c.) with shaking. Heat was developed and the mixture became cloudy. The 
mixture was heated on a water-bath (g0-95°) for one hour and kept overnight. On 
saturating with potassium hydroxide an oily layer separated. Fractional distillation 
gave cyclohexanonehydrazone (1.5 c.c.) at go-92°/11 mm. and pure ketazine at 120°- 
122°/3-4 mm. Yield of the ketazine was 7.5 g., m.p. 33°. 


cycloH exylidene-maleinhydiazine: (a) Front cycloHexanonehydrazone.—Maleic 
anhydride (rz g.) was dissolved in 15 c.c. of absolute ether and cyclohexanone hydrazone 
(1.1 g-) was added. Immediately the solution warmed up and a yellow solid started 
crystallising andthe mixture was kept for 3 hours at 25°. The separated ciystals 

* melted at 172° and the melting point was raised to 178° by washing with hot 
alcohol. The compound dissolves sparingly in absolute alcohol and crystals from 
alcohol shrink at 178° melting sharply at 180°, yield 1.4g. (Found: N, 12.9. 
CioHwO3N, requires N, 13.3 per cent). 

The compound is insoluble in most of the organic solvents when cold. In warm 
dioxane the solution immediately decolorises Baeyer’s reagent. In dilute alkali the 
compound readily dissolves, showing acidic properties. It is insoluble in cold watet 
and gets hydrolysed by boiling water, maleic acid being liberated. The substance 
(0.1678 g.) on refluxing with 25 c.c. of distilled water for 2 hours requires 20.1-c.c. 
of 0.818 N sodium hydroxide solution. ; 
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(b) From cycloHexanoneazine-—To maleic anhydride (2 g.), dissolved in 25 c.c. 
of mpist ether cyclohexanoneazine (2g.) was added. The mixture assumed a pale 
yellow colour and became turbid within fifteen minutes ; it was kept in a refrigerator for 
16 hours. A’ pale yellow solid settled down. The ether layer was separated and the 
solid refluxed in absolute alcoliol for half an hour. Major part was left undissolved 
as a yellow crystalline solid, m.p. 178-80°, yield 1.1 g. On washing with hot alcohol 
melting point became constant at 180° and there was no depression when tnixed 
with cyclohexylidene-maleinhydrazine as prepared in (a), 

Ether layer on evaporation left a viscous liquid which when trilurated with hot 
alcohol gave a solid crystalline product (0.19 g.), m.p. 288°. Mixed melting point shows 
it to be the crisscross adduct (V). The viscous liquid also contains cyclohexanone 
(semicarbazone, m.p. 166°) and maleic acid (m.p. 129; showing no depression with a 
known sample). 

4:8-Dicyclohexylidene-1:5-diazobicyclo- (0:1:5)-octane-2:3:6:7-tetracarbonic Anhydr- 
ide (V).—cycloHexanoneazine (28g.), maleic anhydride (3 g.) and anhydrous sodium- 
dried benzene (25 c.c.) were refluxed on a water-bath. The solution gradually changed 
from pale yellow to orange-red and then a pinkish resin started separating. After 
a period of four hours quite a good amount of the resinous tnass separated and benzene 
stopped refluxing. Absolute alcohol (25 c.c.) was added and the mixture further refluxed 
for 15 minutes. On filtering hot a greyish white solid was left, m.p. 285-87°, 
yield 2.6g. On repeatedly washing with boiling alcohol the melting point rose to 
ago-or°. (Found: N, 6.9. CaoHa.O.N2 requires N, 7.22 per cent). 

On evaporating the filtrate a yellow-brown resinous mass was left, insoluble in 
ether and benzene, but soluble in alcohol from which it was obtained in the same condi- 
tion on evaporating off the solvent. Alcoholic solution decolorises Baeyer’s reagent. 
It is partly soluble in hot water and the aqueous extract decolorises bromine water 
immediately and shows acidic reactions. The resin is vigorously decomposed by 
dilute sulphuric acid. All these reactions support structure (VI) (cf. Van Alphen, 
loc. cit.). 

By refluxing cyclohexanoneazine (x g.) and maleic anhydride (0.5 g.) in anhydrous 
benzene (ro c.c.) the main product was the resin, very small amount of the solid 
crisscross adduct (V) separating. . 

ORGANIC CHEMISTRY LABORATORIES, Received December 22, 1949. 
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ADSORPTION OF ACIDS, BASES AND ALKALOIDS BY syN THETIC 
ION-EXCHANGE RESINS : 


By SupHAMOoY MukHs#RJEE, Manik La, Sen GUPTA AND 
RABINDRA NAatH BHATTACHARYYA 


The adsorption of acids and alkalis on synthetic resins follows the Freundlich adsorption isotherm. 
‘The results indicate surface adsorption rather than chemical interaction between the functional groups 


on the ayrface of the resins and the acid or alkali in solution. 
The order of the total acidities of the cationic resins, as determined by potentiometric titrations 


with alkali, may not agree with that of the adsorptive powers as found from the adsorption isotherms. 
The study of both adsorption isotherms and titration curves would afford a more complete picture of 


the adsorption characteristics. 
The anionic resins appear to exhibit true anion-exchange rather than molecular adsorption of 


acids. 
The order of adsorption of alkaloids, in a number of cationic resins, does not agree with that for 
alkali as obtained from titration curves, and further, this order varies with different alkaloids, 


Adams and Holmes (J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1935, 54, rv) first drew attention to the 
adsorbing powers of resins from polyhydric phenols and formaldehyde for various 
cations. Bhatnagar and co-workers (this Journal, 1936, 18, 679 ; 1939, 16, 249, 262, 361) 
concluded that adsorption from solutions by these resins followed the ordinary laws 
of adsorption and hence must be considered a surface phenomenon. 

Myers (‘‘Advancés in Colloid Science’’, Vol. I, Interscience Publishers, Inc., New 
York, 1942, p. 333) considered that the exchange phenomena on synthetic resins should be 
regarded as metathetical chemical reactions between the electrolytes in solution and 
the active groups on the surface. ‘his primary process is, however, so masked by diffus 
sion and reaction velocity factors, that the practical equilibrium values simulate adsorp- 
tion phenomena. : 

Equations of exchange equilibria for cation-exchange resins were formulated ie 
Griessbach (‘“‘Uber die Harstellung und Anwendung neurer Austausch adsorbierenten, 
inbesonders auf Hartzbasis’’, Verlag Chemie, Berlin, 1939) on the basis of the Freund- 
lich adsorption isotherm and by Boyd, Schubert and Adamson (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 
1947, 67, 2818) on the basis of the Langmuir isotherm as well as of the law of mass 
‘action. There now appears to be a general agreement regarding the fundamental nature 
of cation-exchange on synthetic resins. But since the observed characteristics vary 
from one resin to another, depending upon the nature of the acidic groups and the 
texture (which determines available surface and accessibility of the active groups), 
the necessity is felt for further data on the characteristics of various types of synthetic 
resins with a view to judging their suitability for application in different fields, 

With anion-exchange resins, however, the nature of the interactions is not so clear. 
Until recently, the view was prevalent that these amine type resins adsorb acids mole- 
cularly instead of exchanging anions (Schwartz, Edwards and Boudreaux, Ind. Eng, 
Chem., 1940, 82,°1462 ; Griessbach, loc. cit.) On the other hand, the work of Jenny 


wea 
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(J. Colloid Sci., 1946, .4, 33), Sussman (Ind. Eng. Chem., 1945; 87, 618) and of Kunin 
and Myers (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1947, 69, 2874) indicate that these are true anion 
exchangers. - Further evidence seems to be necessary for the clarification of the mechani- 
sm of adsorption by attion-exchange resins. 

Most of the industrial applications on ion-exchange resins, till now, have been in 
the field of water de-ionisation, and the methods of characterisation and evaluation of 
the resins, developed so far, are mostly concerned with the requirements of water- 
treatment operations. There is, however, promise of the large-scale employment of 
synthetic ion-exchange resins for other purposes as well, e.g., for the isolation of alkaloids 
(cf. Applezweig and Ronzone, Ind. Eng. Chem., 1946, 88, 576; Mukherjee, J. Proc. Inst. 
Chem. (India), 1947, 19, 61). Preliminary observations on the adsorption and elution 
of quinine on ion-exchange columns have been made in this laboratory (Mukherjee 
and Sen Gupta, ibid., 1949, 21, 83), but irregularities have often been noticed, 
which have been ascribed to the kinetics of the ion-exchange process. 

In. the present work, studies have been made on the fundamental adsorptive 
properties of a number of synthetic cation- and anion-exchange resins, available in the 
market, as also on the adsorption of alkaloids by cationic resins, both under static and 
dynamic (column) conditions. : : 7 


EXxPHERIMENTAL 


Synthetic Resins.—Three cationic resins—Zeokarb*, amberlite IR-1roo** and Ionac 
C-284+, and two anionic resins—Deacidite* and Ionac A-293¢ were used for the experi- 
ments. 

Preparation of Standard Forms of Resins.—For preparing the hydrogen form the 
cationic resin was kept in contact with standard sulphuric acid, with frequent shaking. 
After 24 hours, the acid was decanted off and its strength determined and fresh standard 
acid added to the resin. This was repeated until the acid suffered no loss of strength 
after 24 hours’ contact with the resin. The actual period of contact required was in 
most cases 72 hours. The resin was washed with water and kept under water with 
intermittent shaking. After 24 hours the water was filtered off and estimated for acid 
content and the resin suspended jn fresh water. This was continued until the wash 
water did not show titratable acidity after 24 hours’ contact. The resin was dried to . 
a constant weight at 40°. : 

For determining the residual acid in the t resin, 1 g. of the latter was kept in con- 
tact with 50c.c. of water for one week with intermittent shaking. The acidity of the 
water was estimated at the end of this period. 

The alkali forms of the anionic resins were prepared in a similar manner, replacing 
the standard acid with standard catgtic Soda solution. 

‘Acid forms’ of the anionic resins and “‘alkali forms’’ of the cationic resins we1e 
prepared in the following manner. The resin was kept in contact with o.1N sulphuric 
acid or caustic soda solution, with periodical replacement, till “‘saturation’’ was reached. 

*From the Permutit Company, U.S. A. : . 


#*From the American Cyanamid Company, U.S. A. - 
tFrom the Resinous Products & Chemical Company, U.S.A. | . 
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It was filtered and washed on the filter with alcohol in order to remove free acid or alkali 
adhering to the resin and dried to a constant weight at go°. 

Adsorption Measurements.—The resin (1 g.) was suspended in 50 c.c. of the 
appropriate solution of the electrolyte, kept for 24 hours with intermittent shaking, and 
the solution was then analysed. 

Potentiometric Titrations.—The acid forms of the cationic resins were titrated 
potentiometrically with caustic soda and the alkali forms of the anionic resins similarly 
titrated with sulphuric acid. The standard forms, prepared using 1N solutions of acid 
or alkali, were used for this purpose. Varying amounts of o.1N sulphuric acid or 
caustic soda were taken in a series of reagent bottles, water was added to bring the 
volume to 10 c.c. in every case, and 0.2 g. of the resin was added to each bottle. The 
mixture was shaken intermittently and allowed to stand for 24 hours after which the 
ba of the supernatant liquid was determined with a as meter. (It was found by a preli- 
minary experiment that increasing the period beyond 24 hours did not produce any 
further change of pa). The results have been plotted graphically in Figs. 1 and 2. © 


Fic 1 


Potentlometric tiration curves of acid forms of cationic resins with NaOH. 





a 1$ 





M.6 of NaOH per g. of resin 


The curve indicated by rectangle refers to H-Zeocrab-215, that by triangle, 
H-Ionac-C-284 and the one hy circle, H- Amberlite IR-r100. 


Standard Forms of Synthetic Resins 


For purposes of characterisation and comparison of exchange capacities of different 
resins, these should be reduced to standard conditions (i. e. to hydrogen or hydroxyl 
forms). But reference to the literature does not show any uniformity of procedure 
in this respect.* Various concentrations of acid or alkali have been recommended for 


« 
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this purpose, e.g., 1 or 2% (Myers, Eastes and Myers, Ind. Eng. Chem., 1941, 88, 
697), 2% (Myers and -Eastes, ibid., 1941, 88, 1203), 1 N (Kunin and Myers, 
loc. cit.) aud '5N (Boyd, Schubert and Adamson, loc. cit.). 


4D. Fic. 2 


Potenttometric titralion eurves of alkall forms of antonic resins with HySQ4. 





/ 3 By 7 9 Mf 43 
M.e of Hy SO, per g. of resin, 


The upper curve refers to Na-Deacidite and the Jower one to Na- Ionac A-293. 


In view of the above, a study was made of the effect of concentration of acid or 
alkali on the properties of the resultant acid or alkaliforms of the resins. The acid 
forms of the cationic resins were prepared with o.1N and 1.oN sulphuric acid and 
those of the anionic resins were prepared using 1.0oN caustic soda. For one 
cationic resin, Amberlite IR-1o00, the acid forms wete prepared using 3N acid also. 

The alkali or acid consumptions from o.1N solutions by the acidic or alkaline 
resins, respectively, were determined and the results are given in Table 1. The adsorp- 
tion has in all cases been expressed in terms of vormal acid or alkali consumed per g. 
of the resin. 


e- s 


Tasre 1 : 


Synthetic resins, 1.0N-H,SO, or NaOH consumed by 1 g of resin treated with HySO, or NaOH 


o.1N, 1.0N. 3.0N, 

Amberlite IR-100 
(H,SOq- treated) 2.86 c.c. 2.75 2.88 
Zeokarb 215 
(HgSO,4-treated) 3.70 2.63 _ 
Tonac C-284 ‘ 
(H,SO,-treated) 3.52 3.50 _~ 
Tonac A-293 _ 

- (NaOH-treated) 4-10 4.18 ~_ 
Deacidite ° 
(NaOH-treated) 5.00 5.00 _, 


2—1737P—4 
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The above results show that the standard forms are independent of the concentration 
of the acid or alkali used for their preparation. The discrepancy observed with Zeokarb 
should probably be attributed to incomplete washing of the acid resin prepared with 
v.IN acid. For this resin, the latter form was not used in any subsequent studies. 

The presence of free and diffusible acid or alkali in the standard forms of resins 
was investigated by keeping the resins in contact with water for seven days (Table XI). 
The results show that acid forms of cationic resins or the alkali forms of anionic resins 
contain negligible amount of free acid or alkali, but the opposite numbers contain an 
appreciable amount of free acid or alkali ‘I‘his has been referred to later again. 


The “‘Suspension effect’’ in Synthetic Resins 


Wiegner and Pallman (Sub Kommission der [uternationalen, Boden. Gessel., 1929, 
Pp. 92) observed that in certain aqueous suspensions the supernatant liquid had a 
different po from that of the suspension. Mukherjee, Mitra and Mukherjee (Trans. 
Nat. Inst. Sci., 1937, 1, 227) observed the same phenomenon in colloidal suspensions 
of acidic substances, viz., silicic acid, palmitic acid and hydrogen clays, and attributed 
this to the osmotic activity of the mobile hydrogen ions in the liquid side of the electri- 
cal double layer on the surface of the particles. The acid forms of the cationic resins 
should also come under this category, and so determinations were made of the x of the 
supernatant liquid and of the moist resin residue after removing most of the free water 
by decantation, using a glass electrode. For. the latter determinations, care was taken 
tv pile up the resin magma around the electrode to ensure efficient contact with the 
electrode surface and to maintain electrolytic contact. Equilibrium was attained slowly 
and the final readings were taken when constant values of px were obtained. ‘The 
determinations were made on suspensions at an advanced stage of washing, and the 
supernatant liquids were in contact with the resins for 48 hours, with frequent shaking, 
before the measurements were taken in order to ensure the establishment of equilibrium. 
The results are given in Table IT. 


TABLE I 
Suspension effect in synthetic resins. . 

% pu of 7 
Svnthetic resins and treatment with acid, ° Supernatant liquid. Resin magina. 
Amberlite IR-100 treated with o.1N-HgSO, 4-86 2.00 

3 1.0 a 3.48% 2.04 
” ” 3.0 » 4.38 2.00 
Zeokarb - 1,0 55 4.56 224 
Tonac Ca8q4 Pe 1.0 Pr 4.00 2.08 


‘A large ratio of resin: water was used in this case. 


The results show a significant difference between the px of the supernatant liquid 
and the resin, magma, and point to the existence of a suspension effect in these cases 
also. . 
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Adsorption of Acids, Alkali and Neutral Salis by Standard Forms of Resins 


The acid and alkali forms of resins, used for these experiments, were prepared 
using o.rtN sulphuric acid or caustic soda, excepting Zeokarb, for which 1.oN concen- 
tration of acid was used. ‘Ihe resulis are shown in Table II] to XT. 


TABLE III 


Adsorption of caustic soda by acid forms of cattontic resins. 


Zeokarb 215 H-Amberlite IR-100 H-Ionac C-184 
Initial conc. Equilib conc. Adsorption of Equilib. conc. Adsorption of Equilib. conc. Adsorption of 
of NaOH. of NaOH, NaO8. (c.c. of NaOH. NaOH. (c.c. of NaOH. NaOH (c.c. 
of N-NaOBH) of N-NaOH). of N-NaOH). 
1.00N 0.8999N 5.0 0.9080N 4.60 0.go20N 4.90 
0.50 0.4040 4.8 0.4120 4.40 0.4104 4.84 
9.333 0.2440 4.46 0.2512 4.10 _ ~ 
0.25 _ : _ ~~ — 0.1660 4.20 
0.20 0.1194 403 0.1296 3.52 0.11g0 405 
0.167 — — — _— 0.0860 4-03 
0.143 0.0709 3-59 0.0783 3.22 _ — 
0.125 0.0549 3.50 0.0629 3.10 0.0479 3.85 
0.100 0.0374 3-13 0.0428 2 86 0.0296 3-52 
0.667 0.0167 2 48 0.0204 2.31 0.0070 2.98 
Tanne IV 
Adsorption of sulphuric acid by acid form of Zeokarb. 
Initial conc. of HySO,. Equilib. conc. of H,SO,. Adsorption of HySO, 
(c.c. of N-HgSO,4). 

1.06N I.051N 0.16 

0.53 0-517 0.12 

0.21 0.203 0.176 

0.08 0.074 0.12 

0.06 0.054 0.12 

0.04 ; 0.036 0.08 

TABLE V ,- 


Adsorption of sulphurtc acid by alkali forms of antontc resins. 


Na-Deacidite Na-Ionac A-293 
nitial conc. Kquilib. conc. Adsorption of HySO,  Equilib. conc. Adsorption of HySQ,. 
of HySO, of H,S0,- (c.c. of N-HjSO,). of HySO,. (e.c. of N-H,SO,). 
o.50N  - 0.3159N 9-53 0.3870N 5.65 
0.20 0.0349 8.25 0.0995 5-02 
0.143 0.0038 6.95 0.0540 4.44 


0.100 0.0000 5.00 0.0180 4.10 


- 
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Initial conc, 


of HCl. 
0.50 N 
0.20 


0.143 


0.100 


Na-Deacidite 


Equilib. conc. 


of HCl. 


0.3420N 


0.0634 
0.0178 


0.0150 


TABLE VI 
Adsorption of hydrochloric acid by alkali forms of anionic tesins. 
Na-Ionac A-293 
Adsorption of HCI Equilib. cone Adsorption of HCI. 
(c.c. of N-HCh. of HCl. (cc. of N-HCl). 
7-90 O-4151N 4.25 
6.82 0.1201 4.00 
6.25 0.0700 3.64 
4.25 0.0320 3.40 
Taste Vil 


Initial conc. Equilib. conc. 


of HySO,. 


1 ooN 
0.50 
0.333 
0.25 
0.20 
0.167 
0.143 
0.125 
0.1¢0 


0.0667 


” Initial conc. 


of NaOH. 
0.50N 
0.25 
0.167 
0.125 


0.100 


Adsorption of sulphuric acid by alkali forms of cationic resins, 


Na-Zeokarb 


Na-Amberlile IR-100 


Na-Ionac C-284 


Adsorption of Equlib. cone Adsorption of Equilib conc. Adsorption of 


of H,S0,. nee $5) of of H,SO; Fe tsOD. of of H»SQ,. Bt S05. of 
0.9038N 4.80 0.9428N 2 86 0 g301N 3-40 
0.4209 3.95 0.4468 2.66 © 4370 3-15 - 
0.2590 3-71 0.2811 2.60 ~_ = 
Las = ae — 0.1930 2.85 
0.1380 3.10 0.1508 2.46 0.1570 2.75 
os pean — 0.1120 2.73 
0.0839 2.94 0.0946 2.40 —_ aot 
0.0680 2.85 0.0783 2.32 0 0739 255 
0.0439 2.80 09,0563 2.18 0.0520 2.40 
0.0152 2.57 0.0264 2.01 0.0216 2.25 
Taste VIII 
Adsoiption of caustic soda by acid forms of anionic tesins. 
H-Deacidite , H-Ionac A-293 
Equilib. conc. | Adsorption of NaOH. Equilib. conc. Adsorption of NaOH 
of NaOH. (c.c, of N-NaOH). of NaOH. (c.c. of N-NaOH). 
0.3819N 5.90 0,.4185N 4.07 
0,1395 5.52 0.1726 3.87 
0.0600 5-30 0.0920 3.73 
0.0180 535 0.0540 3-55 
0.0043 4.78 0.0335 3-32 
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TABLE IX 
Interaction of salis with acid forms of cationic resins. 

Cone. of salt Acid liberated in solution in terms of cc. of N-HCI. 
KCI. BaCl. H-Zeokarb. H-Amberlite IR-z00. H-Ionac C-284 
o.rN _ 1.325 0.845 _ 
0.2 — 1.50 0.85 1.575 
1.0 ~ 1.625 0.925 ~_ 
~ oN 1.625 0.95 a 
— 0.2 1 65 1.025 1.725 
- 1.0 1.675 1.025 ~ 

TABLE X& 


Interaction of salts with alkalt forms of anionic resins. 


Alkali liberated in solution (c.c. of N-KOH). 


Salt used. Conc. of salt. Na-Deacidite. Na-Ionac A-293. 
KCI o.aN 0.5 015 
K,S0, D2 o8 0.10 
K,HPO, 0.2 0.8 0 40 

TasLE KI 


Free acid o1 alkali in standard forms of resins. 


(After 7 days’ contact with water) 


Liberation of free acid or alkall 
Resin used. Standard form. N-HySQ,. N-NaOH, 
Zeokarb Acid ; 0.02 C.C. _ 
i Alkali = , 0,63 cic. 
Amberlite IR-100 Acid + 9.085 _~ 
3 Alkali —_ 0 46 
Tonac C-284 Acid 0.048 ~ 
i Alkali aos 0.08% 
Deacidite Acid 0.25 _ 
vs Alkali _ 005 
lonac-A-293 Acid - 0 62 - 


Alkali _ 0.02 


oF 
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Adsorption of Alkali.—Figures 3 and 4 contain curves obtained by plotting 
the logarithms of the amounts adsorbed against the logarithms of the equilibrium 
concentrations of the adsorbate in solution. It will be found that the curves are 
generally linear, which indicates that the Freundlich adsoiption isotherm is obeyed in 
all these cases. 


Tc. 3 
Adsorption isotherms. 





f0 20 
ar fogl oe 
The curves in order from top to bottom refer res- 
pectively to H,SO, on Na-Deacidite ; NaOH on 
H-Zeokrab 215; NaOH on H-lonac-C-284; NaOH on 
H-Amberlite IR-100 , and H,SO, on Na-Ionac A-293. 


For the adsorption of alkali by acid forms of resins, the isotherms for Amberlite 
IR-100 and Zeokarb run nearly parallel, but that for Ionac C-28, has a lower slope. 


lf the interaction between the acid form of a cationic resin and an alkali in solution 
be regarded as chemical neutralisation of the surface acid groups, the amount of alkali 
neutralised by the resin would correspond stoichiometrically to the number of neutra- 
lisable acidic groups and would be independent of the concentration of the alkali 
employed, provided that its quantity was so chosen that an excess remanined at the end. 
Myers (loc. cit.) attributed the resemblance of such phenomena to an adsorption process 
to the disturbing effects of diffusion and reaction velocity. But in the experiments 
described above, sufficient time was allowed for the resin to come to equilibrium with 
the alkali solution, and therefore those factors du not come into play. The interaction 
appears to be a true adsorption process (cf. Bhatnagar et al., loc cit.). 


The similarity in the slopes of the isotherms for Zeokarb and Amberlite points toa 
similarity in the adsorbing nature of the two surfaces, the difference in level indicating 
the difference in the number of active centres. But the two resins are quite different 
chemically, the former being a sulphonated coal and the latte:, a resin of phenol- 
formaldehyde type, treated with sulphite. The resemblance lies in the surface properties 
rather than in the chemical nature of the adsorbing groups 
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The alkali adsorption curves for the acidic forms of anionic resins have a relatively 
small- slope (Fig. 3). lt would-appear that here the hydrogen ions associated with the 
resins are more easily available for neutralisation, and-consequently increasé in the 
concentration of the alkali makes smaller difference. ‘The isotherm would still indicate 
an adsorption process, possibly the adsorption of hydroxyl ions on the surface. 


Adsorption of Acids —The isotherms ‘for-the adsorption of sulphuric acid on alkali 
forms of anionic resins (Fig. 4) are also typical of an adsorption process The question 
is whether the acid is adsorbed molecularly, or it is an ion-exchange process. ‘The 
results of the interaction of salts with the alkali forms of anionic resins throw light 
on this point (Table X). Alkali is liberated as a result of this interaction and 
potassium sulphate or phosphate liberates more alkali than the chloride. This can be 
regarded as the exchange of surface hydroxyl ions for the anions of the added elec- 
trolyte, and one with a higher valency has a greater capacity for displacing the hydroxyl 
ions. This observation supports those of Jenny (loc. cit.) and of Kunin and Myers 
(loc. cit.), : 


: . Fic. 4 





e 
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Curves fiom top to bottom refer respectively to 
7 (a) NaOH on H-Deacidite, 
fb) NaOH on H-Tonac A-293, 
(c) HgSO, on Na-Zeokrab 21s, 
(d) HySO,; on Na-Ionac C-284, 
(e) HySO, on Amberlite IR roo and 
if) NaOH on H-Zeokrab 215 


A cowparison of ‘‘ables’'V and Vi will show that sulphuric acid is adsorbed more 
strongly than hydrochloric acid. This is in accordance with the observation made above 
that sulphate ions have a greater displacing power thari chloride ions. 
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The curves for the adsorption of acid by the alkali forms of cationic resins (Fig 2) 
are less steep than those for the anionic resins. Neutralisatioa of loosely bound alkali, 
coupled with adsorption of hydrogen ions, appears to be indicated. 


The adsorption of sulphuric acid on the acidic form of Zeokarb presents a peculiar 
feature (Table IV, Fig 4.). Asmall but definite adsorption is noticed which, however, 
does not vary significantly with the concentration of acid employed. 


Potentiometric Tslration Curves 


The titration curves for Zeokarb, Amberlite and Ionac (Fig. 1) show that all the 
three have a strong acid character, but the total acidities vary in the order: T[onac 
C-284>> Amberlite IR-too> Zeokarb 2x5. The curve for Zeokarb shows a sharper 
inflexion than the other two, but beyond this point the curve flattens at a lower fu, 
indicating a buffering effect between p19 and 10. Resins having sulphonic acid as the 
functional group are known to adsorb at low px values, but the shape of the titration 
curve points to the existence of other types of groups also, which can adsorb hydrogen 
ions in the alkaline region. Similarly, Amberlite appears to have a stronger buffer 
action than Ionac at ps below 11. 


The titration curves for anionic resins (Fig. 2) show an entirely different character. 
The curve for Llonac A-293 shows continuous variation of $s, with only a slight break 
between ds 3 and 4, and hence resembles that of an extremely weak base. ‘The titration 
curve for Deacidite resembles that of a moderately weak base, showing a short buffering 
range above fa 5 and an inflexion between pa 4and5. The total acidity of the latter 
is also somewhat greater than that of the former, both baing calculated from the 
inflexion points. 


Exchange Capacities of Resins 


If the end-points of the titration curves indicate the complete neutralisation of the 
acidic or basic groups on the surface of the resins, these would also represent the total 
base or acid binding (or exchange) capacities of tlfe materials. The values, so calculated, 
are given in Table XII... The results are expressed as milli-equivalents of acid or base 
bound per g. of the resin. 


Tasty XII 


Base or acid binding capacities oblained from titration curves. 


Cationic resin. Base binding Anionic resin, Acid binding 
capacity (m.e./g.}. capacity (m.e./g.) 
Zeokarb 215 0.833 lonac A-293 5.0 
Amberlite IR-100 1.250 Deacidite 583 


Tonac C-284 « 2.083 
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A reference to Table III will, however, show that the base-adsorption capacities of 
the three cationic resins vary in the order: 


Tonac C-284> Zeokarb 215> Amberlite IR-100 


The discrepancy is difficult to explain except by attributing to the fact that while 
the base adsorption figures given in Table XII correspond to px values between 6 and 
8 of the solutions, those in Table III correspond to the highly alkaline region. It has 
been observed above that Zeokarb, which has the lowest base binding capacity at the 
point of inflexion (ps 6.5), shows base adsorption in the alkaline region, and this 
would explain the high value for base adsorption by Zeokarbin ‘Table TIT. The titration 
curves for Amberlite aud Ionac would similarly explain the greater base adsorption 
shown by the former from alkaline solutions. — 


It would thus appear that neither the adsorption isotherm nor the titration curve is 
alone sufficient to characterise the base binding properties of cationic resins. A study 
of both would give a more complete picture. For anionic resins, however, both appear 
to lead to similar results. ms 


The Adsorption of Alkaloids 


Since the isolation and separation of alkaloids promise to be a potential field of 
application of synthetic resins, a comparative study was made of the adsorptions of 
quinine, strychnine and caffeine, from solutions of their salts, on the acid forms of 
cation-exchange resins, The results are shown in Table KII1. The initial concentra- 
tion of the alkaloid salt solution was, in each case, 0.oaM. 


TasLe XIII 
Adsorption of alkaloids by catéontc resins. 


Alkaloid salt. H-Zeokarb 215 H-Amberlite IR-1o0 H-Ionac C-284 


Equilib. conc. ‘Adsorp- Equilib. conc. Adsorp- Equilib. conc. Adsorp- 
.of alkaloid. tion of alkaloid. tion of alkaloid. tion 
(mg./g.). : (mg./g.). (mg./g.). 
Quinine sulphate 
(in 0.02 N-Hg SO4) 0.0121M 127.5 0.0187M] 19.8 o ooo8AT 321.4 
Strychnine hydrochloride 
(neutral soln). 0.0090 183.8 0.0168 53-5 0,0002 331.7 
Do (in 0.02 N-HC1) 0.0095 1739 0.0176 40.1 0.0002 330.3 
Caffeine hydrochloride 
(neutral soln.) 0.0096 100.6 0.0096 106.2 0.0110 87.4 
Do (in 0.02 N-HCD 9.0100 096.8 0.0084 112.4 0.9115 82.8 


3—1737P—4 
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The results in Table XIII show that a resin having a high adsorptive power for 
one alkaloid, may not behave similarly for a different alkaloid. In Table XIV, the 
relative adsorptive powers of the different resins for each of the alkaloids studied have 
been shown, the number 1,2 and 3 representing a descending order of magnitude. 


Tasty XIV - 


Relative orders of adsoiption of alkaloids. 


No. Quinine. Strychnine Caffeine 
1 H-Tonac C-284 H-Ionac C-284 . H-Amberiite IR-100 
5 H-Zeokatb 215 H-Zeokarb 215 H-Zeokarb 215 
3 H-Amberlite IR-r100 H-Amberlite IR-roo : H-Ionac C-274 


- The relative order of adsorption for quinine and strychnine (Table X[V) agrees 
with the order of base-adsorption capacities as determined by adsorption isotherms, but 
not with that obtained from the potentiometric titration curves. Again, from the 
practical point of view, one must consider the kinetics of the adsorption and the effects 
of grain size. Thus, it was found that, for the adsorption of quinine in ion-exchange 
columns, Zeokarb adsorbed the alkaloid more readily than [onac during the percolation, 
although the latter has a higher adsorbing power under static equilibrium conditions. 

"The above studies are intended to draw attention to the complexities in the 
phenomena of adsorption of synthetic resins and to the various factors which need study 
before a proper choice of a resin can be made and the conditions established for any 
practical application. ; ° 

The authors wish to express their thanks to Dr. U.P. Basu, D.Sc., F.N.I. for his 
interest in the work. : 
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STUDIES ON VITAMIN-A IN SOLUTION. PART II]. INITIAL LOSS OF 
POTENCY AND FUNCTION OF HYDROGEN DONATING SUBSTANCE 


By U. P. Basu AND SUKHAMOY BHATTACHARYA 


The loss of vitamin- A in solution may be better controlled if the substrate be previously adjuvatéed 
with suitable antioxidant. In such a function a hydrogen donating substance plays no special part when 
the substrate is a natural or synthetic, saturated or unsaturated glyceride or ester. The above hydrogen 
donating substance has no appreciable antioxygenic functivn. 


ln part II of this series (Basu- and Bhattacharya, this Journal, 1949, 26, 450) 
mention has been made of the observation that vitamin-A alcohol when dissolved in 
glycerides or esters, whether natural or synthetic, saturated or unsaturated, loses a portion 
of its potency which has been termed as “‘initial loss’’. But this initial loss was 
not experienced when either vitamin-A alcohol was dissolved in liquid paraffin or when 
vilamin-A acetate was diluted with esters, saturated or unsaturated. Attempts were made 
to vary the conditions of experiment so as to find out the methods by which this initial 
loss of potency in vitamin-A alcohol might be prevented. In course of experiments 
carried out for finding the mode of action of the antioxidant, it was noticed (Basu and 
Bhattacharya, loc. cit.) that oleic acid exerted a synergestic action onthe antioxidant in 
case where the substiate was liquid paraffin. But it has now been found that oleic acid 
itself has practically no antioxygenic function, neither it has been found to potentiate the 
antioxygenic function of propyl gallate to any appreciable degree when the substrate 
is arachis oil, ethyl oleate or ethyl stearate. The results of all these experiments have 
been embodied in the present paper. The paper is based on a pending patent application. 


EXPERIMENTAL 


Siudies on the Initial Loss of Potency in Vitamin-A Alcohel.—Vitamin-A concen- 
trate used had 1x10° I.U. perg. of vitamin-A potency; n-propyl gallate of mp, 
146-48°; oleic acid of B.P. specification ; arachis oil, ethyl oleate and ethy! stearate had 
the characteristics desciibed in part I of this series (Basu and Bhattacharya, ibid., 1949, 
26, 419). Vitamin-A acetate was of U.S.P. reference standard quality and liquid paraffin 
of B.P. specification had been used in this investigation. Oleic acid and propyl gallate 
used were 0.21% and 0.05% respectively in all cases. Variations in the method of 
preparation were made and the details will be found in column (a) of Table I. 
Accurately weighed amounts of the above vitamin-A concentrate, which had been 
previously assayed for its vilamin-A potency, was dissolved in 25 c.c, of arachis oil or 
liquid paraffin but in the case of vitamin-A acelate, two gelatine capsules, each containing 
2500 1.U. of vitamin-A per capsule, were taken into ro g. of the substrate, ethyl oleate 
or ethyl stearate, and the tips of the capsules were cut off with a fine scissors. The 
theoretical potency of each of the preparations was calculated which will be found in 
column {c) in Table {. Representative samplc from each of the preparations was 
weighed and assayed for its vitamin-A content by the method described in part I of 
this series (Basu and Bhattacharya, loc. cit.). The results of these analyses are recorded 
in column (b) of Table I. 

Oleic Acid as an Antioxidant.—To ascertain any antioxygenic tusction of oleic 
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acid, vitamin-A concentrate was diluted with liquid paraffin in such a way that cach 
gramme of the preparation contained r1roo 1.U. of vitamin-A. This preparation was 
adjuvated with 0.21% oleic acid and was taken in an amber-coloured resistant bottle 
fitted with perforated cork to allow introduction of glass tubings for aeration. Pure 
aud dry air at the rate of 4 c.c. per second was passed through the system and samples 
withdrawn at intervals were assayed for their vitamin-A content iu the usual way. The 
results are recorded in the first two columns of Table II. ‘I'he loss of potency of 
vitaminised liquid paraffin (i) without antioxidant, (é#) with antioxidant and (ii) with 
antioxidant and oleic acid are also shown in Table IJ for comparison. 


Synergestic Action of a Hydrogen donating Substance 


Oleic Acid in Glyceride o1 Ester System.—Oleic acid, when present with an 
antioxidant in vitaminised liquid paraffin system, acts asa regenerator of the bound 
antioxidant and as aresult vitamin-A potency is better protected. This observation 
suggests for study the action ofa hydrogen donating substance on an antioxidant 
when the substance is externally added to avitaminised ester or glyceride system. 
Accordingly vitamin-A concentrate was dissolved in arachis oil, ethyl oleate and ethyl 
stearate separately. A portion (25 c.c.) of each of the preparations was fortified with 0.05% 
propyl gallate and another 25 c.c. portion of each was adjuvated with 0.21% oleic acid 
in addition to 0.05% propyl gallate. The preparatious were taken in amber-coloured 
resistant bottles for aeration. Vitamin-A content of each was determined initially and 


at intervals during aeration. ‘The results: of these experiments will be found in Tables 
MI, IV and V. . : 


Tassie I 


Initial loss of potency in vitamin-A alcohol * 


Vitamin-A potency 


Expt. Details of preparation. Found Calculated Recovery. 
No. a) (1.0. /g.) (L.U./g.) 
(b) {c) 

1, Oleic acid was mixed up with vitamin-A 1184 . 1478 80 1% - 
at first and then diluted with arachis oil. 

a.  Propyl gallate was mixed up with vitamin-A 920 1043 88.2 
at first and then diluted with arachis oil. 

3.  Propyl gallate was mixed up with oleic acid, TI0g 1243 89.2 
vitamin-A was added to this mixture 
and the mixture was finally diluted with 
arachis oil. 

4. Arachis oi] was adjuvated with oleic acid 832 1156 71.9 
arid to this oi] was added vitamin-A. 

5. Arachis oil was adjuvafed with propyl 1275 127) 100.4" 
gallate and to this oil was added i 7 
vitamin-A. : 

6.  Propyl gallate was mixed up with oleic 1168 1170 99.8 - 


acid, to this mixture was added arachis 
oil and then vitamin-A was added to 


this mixture. 

4»  Vitamin-A was dissolved in liquid paraffin, 1160 155 100.4 

8. . Vitamin-A acetate was dissolved in ethyl 496 500 99:2 
oleate. 

9. Vitamin-A acetate was dissolved in ethyl 503 500 100.6 
stearate. - 


” Oleic acid im the system is 0.21% and propyl gallate, 0 05% in all cases, where they are present. 
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TABLE II 
Oleic acid as an antioxidanl. 


Substrate—Liquid paraffin. 


With 0.21% oleic acid. Without antioxidant. With antioxidant. With autioxidant and 


Aerated oleic acid. 


for Vitamin-A % Lossof Vitamin-A % Lossof VitaminA % Loss of 


_(0.U./g) vitamin-A. (1.U./g.) vitamun-A. (I.U./g.) vitamin-A Vitamin-A % Loss of 
(I U./g ) vitamin-A 
o II00 ‘o I100 ° Tr00 oO 1100 ° 
87 hrs. 495 55.0" 512 53-5 658 40.2 773 29.7 
142 275 75.0 305 72.3 620 43-7 755 31.4 
190 : 200 81.8 222 79.8 610 44.6 750 31.8 
TABLE III * 
Synergestic action of oleic acid. 
Substrate—Arachis oil. 
With antioxidant With antioxidant and oleic acid 
Aerated for 
Vitamin-A % Loss of Vitamin-A % Loss of vitamin-A. 
(I.U./g.) vitamin-A. (IL.U./g.) 
° 1280 ° 1289 ° 
40 hrs, 997 22.1 —_ = 
54 = _— 1024 20.0 
75 = = 983 23.2 
80 939 26.6 _ - 
150 — = 925 27.7 
165 851 33-5 = = 


* Oleic acid in the systems 18 0.21% aud antioxidant, 0 95% in all cases, where they are present. 
Taste 1V * 
Synergestic action of oletc acid. 


Substrate—Ethyl oleate. 


With antioxidant With antioxidant and oleic acid 


Aerated for \ 
Vitamin-A 


Vitamin-A %Loss of ! %Loss of 
(1.U./g.) vitamin-A. (1.U./g ) vitamin-A. 
oO 1194 0 1194 0 
s8hrs. 1053 118 gg2 16.9 
135° ° Ly be 885 259 
142 - 855 28.4 eee rr 
* 188 tee eee 777 34.9 - 
190 - 714 40.2 


* Oleic acid in the systems is 0.21% and antioxidant, 0.05% in all cases, where they are present. - 
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TaBLy V * 
Synergestic action of oleic acid. 


Substrate—Ethy] stearate. 


With antioxidant With antioxidant and oleio acid 
Aerated for ne 
Vitamin A % Loss of Vitamin-A %Locs of 
(T.U./g.) vitamin-A. (1.0./g.) vitamin-A. 
0 1229 ° : 1229 ° 
47 hts 1113 9.4 
54 tes " 1060 13.7 
96 1022 16.8 
ra8 ae see 972 20.9 
158 864 29.7 
180 : vee 803 340 


* Oleic acid in the systems is 0 21% and antioxidant, 0.05% in all cases, where they are present, 


DISCUSSION 


From the results of the experiment Nos. x to 3 of Table I it will be found that 
when oleic acid or propyl gallate, either individually or both combined at a time, is 
admixed with vitamin-A alcohol initially and then diluted with arachis oil, the vitamin-A 
alcohol loses from 10.8 to 19.9% of its potency The system of arachis oil, when 
initially adjuvated with oleic acid and then with vitamin-A, loses 28.1% of the calculated 
vitamin-A potency (cf. Expt. No.4, Table I). But when the archis oil is mixed up 
with antioxidant initially and then vitamin-A alcohol is added, the preparation retains 
all ifs vitamin-A activity (cf. Expt. No. 5s, Table I). Addition of oleic acid and 
antioxidant to the oil and then vitamin-A also keeps¢he vitamin-A potency to the same 
degree. In expt. Nos. 7 ‘to 9 vitamin-A alcohol, when dissolved in liquid paraffin or 
vitamin-A acetate when incorporated in esters, saturated or unsaturated, does not lose 
any vitamin-A activity. 

From these results it appears that the peroxide-like compounds of the substrate 
are responsible for the initial loss of potency of vitamin-A alcohol. The incorporation 
of an antioxidant in the oil, prior to the addition of vitamin-A, may form a complex 
with the peroxide-like body of the oil to 1emove it from the phase of reaction and 
thereby prevent the destruction of vitamin-A molecule. But if the antioxidant is 
adjuvated after the vitamin-A has been added to oil, the peroxide of the oil, already 
present, may cause deterioration of the vitamin-A molecule. Then the antioxidant 
would only function to prevent any further formation of peroxide (cf. Basu and 
Bhattacharya, loc. cit.). 
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Liquid paraffin having practically no peroxide-like compound does not affect the 
vitamin-A molecule and probably for this reason vitamin-A activity is not initially 
altered when it is dissolved in paraffin oil even without the presence of any antioxidant. 
It has been mentioned in part lI of this series (loc. ctt.) that the replacement of the 
mobile hydrogen atom of vitamin-A molecule by esterification tends to lower its 
prototropic change and consequently its susceptibility to receive an electronic charge. 
It is most probably for this reason that the peroxide, already formed in the esters (vide 
Expts. 8 and 9, Table I) would not so readily react with the vitamin-A acetate, and 
consequently, the initial loss of vitamin-A potency is not toticed in ethyl oleate 
or ethy! stearate in absence of any antioxidant. 


From the second and third columns of Table IT it may be seen that vitamin-A in 
liquid paraffin, when adjuvated with 0.21% oleic acid, loses its potency to the extent 
of 81.8% in 190 hours’ aeration, while the same system without the presence of any 
antioxidant loses 79.8% in the same period of time. Thus, oleic acid itself seems to play 
no antioxygenic function and does not tend to react with the conjugated double bonded 
system as present in the vitamin-A molecule. That the function of oleic acid is not 
to act as an antioxidant but to potentiate the antioxidant in its protecting power of 
vitamin-A by regenerating the antioxidant and vitamin-A molecule from the complex 
of the type IIl, appears to be further substantiated from the results as recorded in 
Table IL (vide columns 3, 7 and 9). The mechanism of the reaction in conjugated 
double bonded system ot vitamin-A molecule may be represented in short as follows :— 


1 4 
(1) 


Conjugated system 


| 
AN 


4 
== C Ce 
SS @h 3s 

"Ye | o 
8 5 
A\lH 
—C—C=C+C— 
OR (IU) H 


From Tables III, [V and V it will be seen that oleic acid, a hydrogen donating 
substance, when externally added in addition to antioxidant to the ester or glyceride 
systems containing vitamin-A, shows little or practically no synergestic action on the 
antioxidant. ‘The incipient formation of a free acid in the ester or glyceride may be 
sufficient to regenerate the antioxidant from the complex of type ITI and any additional 
free hydrogen donating substance is most probably not offering any special advantage 
in this type of systems (cf. Basu and Bhattacharya, loc. cit.). F 
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CONCLUSION 


The initial loss of potency of vitamin-A, when dissolved in esters or glycerides, may 
be prevented by the incorporation of an antioxidant to the substrates in the first instance 
and then adding the vitamin-A concentrate. The antioxidant combines with the 
peroxide-like compounds of the substrates to remove them from the phase of reaction 
and thus prevents those peroxides to act on vitamin-A molecule. 

A hydrogen donating substance, e.g., oleic acid itself does not play the part of an 
antioxidant but acts as a synergestic agent on the antioxidant. , 

Such hydrogen donating substance, when present in an ester or glyceride system 
in addition to antioxidant, does not show any special effect. The incipient formation 
of a free acid in these systems is sufficient to act as a synergestic agent. 


Banca, Goxontty Ryszarce Institute, Received December 12, 1949. 
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ON THE KINETICS OF LONG CHAIN QUATERNARY SALT FORMATION* 


By Suspu, Komark MukHaRJER AND SANTI R. Parit 


A new method has been developed to follow the kinetics of Menschutkin reaction by direct poten- 
tiometric titration of the disappearing base in non-aqueous medium. The method has been applied to 
study long chain quaternary salt formation, The reaction is found to be bimolecalar running ata 
speed of the same order as that for lower halides under similar conditions. The solvent effect is also 
found to be similar to the previonsly found effect in the case of lower halides. 


The rate of formation of quaternary salts by the reaction between an alkyl halide 
and a tertiary amine, which is some times called Menschutkin reaction, has been 
measured for a number of amines and halides under different conditions (Bell, Ann. 
Rep. Chem. Soc., 1939, 88, 82; Richardson and Soper, J. Chem. Soc., 1929, 1873). 
However, there seems to be no study when either the amine or the halide isa long 
chain compound of soap-like length (C,, to Cys) and hence, the compound formed is 
a surface-active agent. 


This may probably be ascribed to the fact that the hitherto used methods of 
following such reaction are inapplicable in this case. The long chain quaternary salts 
are fairly well soluble in non-polar solvents and hence it is not possible to apply the 
original precipitation and weighing method of Menschutkin (Z. physikal. Chem., 1890, 
6, art). Neither it is possible to extract out ionisable halide with water and titrate 
it subsequently, as done by most later workers (cf. Pickels and MHunshelwood, 
J. Chem. Soc., 1936, 1353; Edwards, Trans. Faraday Soc., 137, 88, 1894) or extract 
out the excess base with excess of dilute sulphuric acid (Baker and Nathan, J. Chem. 
Soc., 1935, 519) because these surface-active agents form emulsion in presence of water. 

‘This reaction, however, is of interest because many of these compounds, for 
example, cetyl pyridinium chloride, cetyl trimethylammonium bromide, octadecyl 
dimethylbenzylam‘nonium chloride, etc., which are usually manufactured by such 
a reaction, have lately assumed great technical importance owing to their surface activity, 
germicidal power and other properties. We have undertaken a systematic study of 
the kinetics of this type of reaction and this communication is to make a preliminary 
report of our work. 


ExPERIMENTAL 


Our experimental method has been a direct and straightforward one and is different 
fron that of all workers in this field. Since the reaction belween, say, cetyl bromide 
and pyridine, 


CieHssBr+CsH,;N —> [C,.HssN.C;Hs]* Br7 


“Contributions No. 24 from the Department of Physical Chemistry, Indian Association for the 
Cultivation of Science. Calcutta-r2), 
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involves a disappearance of the base, pyridine, with the progress of the reaction, the 
reaction has been followed by directly titrating the mixtures with acid after definite 
intervals. The difficulty of accurately titrating such weak base as pyridine, specially 
in presence of organic solvents, has been solved by taking lielp of the method recently 
developed by one of us (Palit, Ind. Eng. Chem., Anal. Ed., 1946, 18, 246 ; cf. Green, 
J. Amer. Pharm. Assoc., 1948, 47, 240; Siggia, ‘Quantitative Organic Analysis 
via Functional Groups’, John Willy & Sons, pp. 21,69) for titrating very weak bases. 

The reaction mixture (zo c.c.) which was N /20 with respect to both the base and 
the halide were sealed in pyrex glass ampules in vacuum by cooling in liquid air and 
evacuating. These ampules were heated in an oil thermostat maintained at constant 
temperature to +o.1° for definite periods. ‘The ampules were broken and the contents 
of each was dissolved in 20 c.c. of glycol—isopropyl mixtures and was titrated potentio- 
metrically using glass electrode agaiust decinormal perchloric acid in the same solvent. 

The result of a typical run is shown in Fig. r and some data in Tabie 1, where 
ka values are given without correction for expansion of the solvent medium. It will 
be observed from Fig. 1 that the reaction is easily followed by our technique and the 
data quoted in Table I show that the reaction is a bimolecular one proceeding smoothly 


Fig. x 


Disappearance ol pyridine (N/20) with progress of reaction wtih bromide (N/20) in methyl ethyl 
ketone as shown by potentiometric tration tn glycol isopropyl alcohol midtum. 


Apparent pu. 





7 N/10-HCIO, (e.¢.3 
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up to well above 50% conversion without any appreciable change in the kinetics. 
These results further show that the solvent effect for these long chain reactions is 
essentially of the same type as shown by similar reactions with shorter chain compounds. 
This seems to indicate that the reaction mechanism is basically similar in both cases. 
Palit J. Org. Chem., 1947, 12, 752) has postulated a possible mechanism for the solvent 
effect of this type of reactions according to which this type of reactions is slowest in 
perfectly neutral solvents and is accelerated by the acidity (electron accepting power) 
or basicity of solvents, the acidity of solvents playing a stronger part. It was deduced 
that under identical conditions kcHola-> Reco and Rbenzene > Royclchexane, Our results 
agree with the above expectation as also with the expected higher speed in alcohol 
owing to the comparatively high acidity of its hydroxylic hydrogen. 


Taste I 


Bimolecular constant, kz (100°). 
Solvent. Reaction time. % Reacted. kg (mol”! min™ litre) Mean kg. 
Reaction : CygHy3Br +Cs5HsN—>[CigHa3.NCsH5]* Br- 


96 hrs. 7.78 0,000031 
CCh 7 0.000032 
247 20.35 0.000034 
29 28.05 © 00046 
CHCl, 48 35 84 0 00040 0.00041 
100 52.72 0.00038 
6 9 26 0.00035 
CH;COoC,H, 12 16.34 © 09053 0.00052 
54 45.14 0.00049 
12 34.34 0.00146 
n-CsH,0H 48 67.19 0.00147 0.00147 


is Reaction: C)gHy;Br+0,HsN—>[Cjg3Hyg:NCs3H5]* Br- 


37 2.09 0.000020 


cc 158 9-42 0 000023 0.000022 
247 14.39 0.000023 
29 23.7 0.00033 
CHCl, 48 933-94 0.00033 0400032 
I00 49-52 0.00031 
6 8.75 “9 eo056 
CH;COC,H; 12 15.91 © 00055 0.00054 
54 43-76 0.0005I : 
12 3132 0.60126 
n-C,H OH. aI 46.07 0 00136 0.00127 
48 63.48 0.00121 
138 12x37 0.000030 
Benzene 0,000028 
264 19.30 0.000027 


Do (99.8°) CysH;Br+CsH;N (pyridine)->[CgHsNC;H.]*Br-~ 2439 X r0™F 
Do (99.8°) 1 CyHyBr+C;H, N (pyridine)—>[C3H; N CsHs]*Br~ 10.1 x ro78 


In the same table we have compared our data with a few similar data for lower 
alkyl bromides and pyridine. It will be observed that under identical conditions the 
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reaction studied by us proceeds with a speed of the same order as for the lower alkyl 
bromides. For example, in benzene our k, value for dodecyl bromide is 30% 107° 
(corrected for expansion of solvent) against 24.9x10°° for ethyl bromide as given by 
Pickels and Hinshelwood (loc. cit.). Quantilatively speaking, the longer chains run 
the reaction at a higher speed. Pickels and Hinshelwood observed the speed to decrease 
from 24.9 10° to 10.1 X 107° as they pass from ethyl to propyl bromide. We, however, 
find the speed to increase (except in methyl ethyl ketone) as we pass from dodecyl to 
hexadecyl bromide. It is possible that as we pass from methyl upwards the speed 
gradually drops aud again begins to increase as we approach the soap-type length. 
It is difficult to discern from these preliminary results what pirt the inductive effect 
of the alkyl groups is playing in influencing the speed, but it seems, @ priori, that this 
increase of speed is more likely due to a decrease in the heat of activation than to an 
increase in the PZ factor, because the entropy factor for such long chains will be 
unfavourable for reaction as oriented collisions will be necessary for the reaction. Work is 
in progress to thoroughly investigate the above points. 
DEPARTMENT OF PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY, 
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KINETICS OF HALOGENATION OF FATTY ACIDS. PART IT. 
BROMINATION OF ACETIC ACID* 


By Migr Natu Das anp Santi R. Pant 


The kinetics of bromination of sodium acetate in glacial acetic acid has been measured at 35° and 
25° in presence of excess of sodium bromide. The reaction is found to be bimolecular, the bsmolecular 


constant kg having the mean value 1.90 litre/mole min ~! at 35° and at bromide concentrations 0.109 to 
0.168M. 


‘ The energy of activation is of the order of 15,600 cals./mole. The PZ factor has got almost the 
normal value of ro!1, 

Using different alkali acetates, the speeds are found to be in the order : K>Na>Li. 

Water strongly accelerates the reaction, the speed rising progressively with increasing proportions 
of water to a maximum, after which the speed falls off. In acetic acid containing about 50% or more 
of water, the bimolecular nature of the reaction is no longer evident. In pure water, practically no re- 
action is found to occur. 

It is snggested that the reaction occurs through the attack of the positive end of the polarised bromine 
molecule on the « carbon atom which becomes activated by an inductive mechanism. 


In a previous paper (Das and Palit, this Journal, 1949, 26, 322) we have reported 
the results obtained from a preliminary study of the reaction of iodine with sodium 
acetate in glacial acetic acid medium. It is reported therein, as also in an earlier 
note (Das, Science @ Culture, 1948, 14%, 165) that bromine too reacts with the same 
system and other similar systems, the reaction being n.uch faster than with iodine. 
The present paper deals with the preliminary results of the kinetics of the bromination 
of sodium acetate in glacial acetic acid medium. 

Bromine ig practically without any action on saturated aliphatic acids at the ordi- 
nary temperature. Lapworth (J. Chem.fSoc., 1904, 88, 30) reports that bromine scarcely 
acts on acetic acid even at its boiling point, and the reaction is catalysed by HCl or 
HBr. Watson (ibid., 1925; 2067) studied the bromination of acetic, propionic 
and -butyric acids at 100° in presence and absence of catalysts. ‘The reaction is 
rather slow even at such a high ‘temperature in absence of catalyst, and the course of 
the reaction is kinetically quite complex and difficult of elucidation and indicates 
autocatalysis by the HBr formed. The bromination is catalysed by HBr and HCl, 
the action of the halogen acids being specific and not involving any general acid-cata- 
lysis. Acetic anhydride, various acid chlorides and especially acid bromides, if added 
in excess of the water present in the acid, act as powerful catalysts at ro0o°. ‘The re- 
action’ rate is proportional to the first power of the concentration of bromine as well 
as that of the catalyst. No base- catalysis hasso far been reported for the bromination 
of aliphatic acids. On the contrary, Watson (J. Chem. Soc., 1927, 2458, 3065) observed 
that the bromination of acetic anhydride was strongly retarded by quinoline, and to 
a lesser extent, by sodium acetate. Other bases like pyridine, isoquinoline, 


*Contribution No. 23 from the Department of Physical Chemistry, Indian Association for the Culti- 
vation of Science, Caleutta-r2. . 
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aniline, and different aliphatic amines and NHy,-acetate are less powerful inhibitors. 
The inhibitory action of sodium acetate is of particular interest to us, when viewed in 
the light of the reaction forming the subject of our present study. 


EXPERIMENTAL 


The methods of preparation of materials were similar to those described in our pre- 
vious communication (loc. cit.}. Experimental procedure for kinetic measurements was the 
same as described therein. Laboratory reagent bromine was used without any speciai puri 
fication. Acetate was estimated as follows. ‘The acetic acid solution was evaporated 
on a water-bath, the residue taken up with glycol-tsopropyl] alcohol mixture and titrated 
with standard HCI, solution in the same mixed solvent, with thymol blue as indicator. 
This method, originally devised by one of the authors (Palit, Ind. Eng. Chem., Anal. 
Ed., 1946, 18, 246) has been found to be quite suitabie for estimation of acetate (cf. 
Green, J. Ame1. Pharm. Assoc., 1948, 87, 240). 


Reaction. Kinetics.—From our results to be reported the reaction appears to take 
the course, 


CH;.CO.07+Br, = CH,Br.CO.0° + H*+Br7 
CH,.CO.07 + H* =CH,.COOH 


In the first step, one acetate ion undergoes bromination, liberating a molecule of 
HBr, which being a strong acid neutralises a second acetate ion, the latter being a 
strong base in glacial acetic acid medium. Thus, with every molecule of bromine, 
two acetate ions take part in the overall reaction. The second step involving the newtra- 
lisation of a strong base with a strong acid is naturally an instantaneous process, so 
that the first step must be the rate determining factor. Now, the instantaneous rate of . 


reaction is given by 


ie = ka[Ac] [Bra] 3 ‘se sac tz) 
where x denotes the amount of Br, consumed. ‘The tribromide equilibrium is defined 
by the equation, . 
Br, ] [Br7] 
K= [ a = (2 
~—‘[Bral 


Let a and b denote the initial concentrations cf bromine and acetate respectively. 
Then, the total titratable bromine at any time t is given by 


a-x = [Br.]+[Br3] ies ite sie 43) 
Combining equations (2) and (3), the concentration of free bromine at any time tis 
given by 
_ (a-x)K 


BrP SB] ; eee aes aoe (4) 


Now, the total bromide at any stage is given by x = [Br~_+ [Brz] os des, 483 
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Combining this equation with (2) and (4) and solving the resulting quadratic equation, 
the concentration of free bromide at any state is given by 





Joie Toor tnt R\aaky 
[Br7]= ax-a-K + ve 2xt+at+K) +4Kx as oc (6) 
Substituting this value of [Br~] in (4), we may obtain the concentration of free bromine 
at any stage of the reaction. 
Thus, the kinetic equation {x) assumes the form 


dx _ ka (b-ax) (a—x) K (7) 
at K+[Br7] > 


where [Br~] has got the value given by equation (6) and K is the equilibrium constant 
given by equation (2). This equation, however, involves enormous calculations which 
can be simplified to a great extent by carrying out the reaction in presence of bromide 
added in excess (cf. Griffith and Mackeown, Trans. Faraday Soc., 1932, 28, 752; Nozaki 
and Ogg, J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1942 64%, 697). If c represents the concentration of 
added bromide, it can be shown that free bromide at any stage is given by 


[Br]=H{ (c+ 2x—a—K) + (—c-an tat ky +4Ketx)t see us 118) 


Now, if x is small in comparison with c, from the above equation it may be seen that 
[Br] 1emains practically constant throughout the reaction. Hence, free bromine at 
any instant is given by equation (4) as 





_(a-x)K _ es ; 
[Bul E Ter = «(a—x) oes oes (9) 


_where is a constant because [Br~] is constant under the conditions of experiment, 
i.e., at any instant is proportional to the total titratable bromine present. Under 
these conditions equation (7) assumes the form 
dx 
dt 
When b=2a, this being the case in most of our experiments, the above equation reduces 
to the form ° 


= «k3(b—- 2x) (a—x) we oo (zo) 


a = 20k,(a—x)" we avs (xz) 
Ou integration we have, 


T_ = 2ak,t+c! oe 1a} (12) 
a-%x 





Thus, the reciprocal of the total bromine concentration, when plotted against #, will give 
a straight line, the slope of which is 2ak,, and hence the bimolecular constant k, may 
be calculated. Experimental results were found to be in excellent agreement with this 
equation. The straight lines so obtained do not, however, pass through the zero time 
point. Some of the typical results are represented (Fig. 1) and the corresponding 
data in the following tables. e 
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Time (minutes) ‘. 
The figures on the curves refer to respective expt. Nos. as represented in the relevant tables. Ordi- 
nates for the curves 1-5 are shown on the ieft and those for 16 and 17 on the right. 


Tribiomide Equilibrium in Glacial Acetic Acid.—As would be seen from above, a 
knowledge of the tribromide equilibrium constant in glacial acetic acid (K) is essential 
to interpret the kinetic data. ‘This was studied by Nozaki and Ogg (loc. cit.) and they 
have given a series of values for K at different temperatures and ionic strengths. From 
these data we have calculated the values of K at 35° and 25° by the application of 
Van't Hoff's equation, the validity of which for this particular case was also demonstra- 
ted by the same workers (loc. cit.). The values of K at ionic strength, close to our 
experimental conditions thus obtained, are given below and have been utilised in our 


calculations, 
K3,° = 2.2 X 1007 | 


* Ky5° = 1.49 X 107" 
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Taste I ad 


tre oe 
wed we enaee oo 


* | Change of thiosulphate titre (N/ioo) inc. c. for5 ¢. c of reaction mixture, : 


as 


Temp. = 35°. Initial’conc. of bromine (a) =0.0125M. Initial conc. of Na acetate (b) = 
0.025M. Concentration of added bromide {c) is given for each run at the head of the 
corresponding column in moles/litre. : : 


Experiment number . 


2 ee 4 5 
c=0.168 0.153 0.138 a. 0.123 ; 0.709 
Time. Titre Titre - Titre Titre Titre. 
o min. 12.50 ¢.c. 12.50 C.-C, 12.50 C.C. 12 §0 €.c. 12,50 C.C, 
10 II.20 ‘10.84 11,02 10.92 _ 
20 10.56 10.50 ; 10.18 10.14 10.10 
30 10.04 . 9-98 9.80 9-54 : 9.20 
40 9,66 9.42 ; 9-24 9.04 8.52 
50 9.24 8.92 8.76 8.60 : 8.10 
60 8.86 8.66 | 8.34 1a 7.68 
go 7.90 7.66 7-32 7.10 6.62 
120 7.20 “ 7.02 : 6.64 —_ _ 


ee 


The Bimolecular Constant.—On carrying out the reaction at different concentrations 
of bromide running up to 0.26M, the values of ks, calculated as above, were found to 
lie in the range 1.41—2.28 (litre/mole) min-! units at35°. ‘This divergence in the 
values obtained might be due to the variable amounts of water likely to be associated 
with the different samples of acetic acid used in the experiments, as water strongly 
accelerates the reaction. Using a highly purified sample of acetic acid, the data shown 
in Table I were obtained, and the determination of k, from these results gave the 
following values, which are found to be fairly concordant and independent of bromide 
concentration, _ : 


tae 


Tasie IT 
Values of the bimolecular constant (k,) at 35°. 2 

Expt. No. Conc, of bromide: akg. ky (litre/mole) min“). | Mean value of leg.” 

I 0.168M 0.222 1.85 - 
+” - . ~ 88 . . & 

2 0.153 : oa58 Tt 1.90 + | 

3 0.138 : . 0.281 1.94 

4: 0.123 . . 0,304." . 192 iS 

5 otog * 03338 1.91 : a 


51737P-—4. 
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Effect of Temperature.—The reaction was studied at 35° and 25° in presence of 
similar concentrations of bromide. At the lower temperature, there isan apparent period 
of induction, as noticed in the case of iodination as well. The reason for this is not 
understood, From the value of the ratio k3s5/k2., the activation euergy was calculated 
and found to be of the order of 15,600 cals. This may be compared with the value of 
25,000 cals. obtained for iodination. In Table [II are given the results of two typical 
runs at 25°, together with two runs at 35°, forcomparison. Values of k, at 25° are 
found to be 0.94—1.00 (litre/mole) min™? units. The PZ factor calculated from these 
results is found to be of the order of 10’, which appears to be almost a normal value. 


Tass II 


Effect of temperature. 


Experiment No, 
6 7 8 9 
Temperature 
35° a5° 35° a5° 
a= 0,0a5M 0-0238M 0.0125M 0.0125M 
b= 0,05 0.05 0.025 0 025 
€ = 0,260 0.260 0.133 0.097 
Time. Titre Titre Titre Titre 
o min. 25.00 C.c. 23.80 c.c. 12.50 C.c. 12.50 €.C, 
Io ar.58 _ II.70 _ 
20 19,80 21.75 10.85 12.40 
30 18.22 21.40 en 12.06 
45 16.48 20.35 9.25 II 44 
60 15.20 19.35 8.30 11,04 
75 = 18.70 = ae 
9 13.02 18 10 . 7-30 10,00 
105 = 17.35 — = 
120 13.72 16.80 6.50 , 9.54 


Effect of Different Alkali Acetates.—The reaction was also carried out with 
potassium and lithium acetates to compare the effects of the different alkali metals, 
Due to the very spaiing solubility of potassium bromide in glacial acetic acid, the 
reaction was studied for all the three alkali acetates, in absence of any added bromide 
(Table IV). ‘The speeds were found to lie in the order: K>Na>Li. The difference 
between Na and Li, however, is not so pronounced. An exactly similar effect was 
observed by us for the corresponding reactions with iodine. ‘This order, as reported 
earlier, is also the order of the conductivities of these salts in glacial] acetic acid medium 
(Kolthoff and Wiliman, J. Amer. Chem, Soc-, 1934, 86, 1014), 
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Tasty IV 
Effect of differentialkali metals. 


Temp. = 35°. Change of thiosulphate titre with time. a=[Br,] = 0.01a5M, 
b = [Ac] = 0.025M. 


Experiment No. 


10 1X 1a 
Alkali metal 
K. Na. Li. 
Time, Titre Titre Titre 
o min. 12 §0 C.c. 12.50 C.¢. 12.50 C.c 
5 9.60 10.80 10.60 
10 8.45 9.90 10.00 
20 7.15 8.80 9.15 
30 6.25 8.10 ‘ 8.50 
45 5 50 7-20 7.90 
60 2 5-00 6.70 7-35 


Effect of Wate1.—Water strongly accelerates the reaction and the speed rapidly 
increases with increasing proportions of water. In Table V are shown some typical 
results obtained in aqueous acetic acid media containing varying proportions of water 
in presence and absence of bromides. 

TABLE V 
Effect of water. 
Temp = 35°. 


Experiment No. 


13 14 15 16 7 
Water contents in acetic acid (% by volume). 
o% 10% e 50% 8% 20% 
a = 0,0125M 0.0125M 0.0125M 0.0096M 0.0096M 
b = 0 0125 0.0145 0.025 0.0192 0.0792 
c= Nil Nil Nil 0.201 0.201 
‘Time. Titre Titre Titre . Titre Nitre 
o min 1250 Cc 12,50 C.Ce 12.50 C.c. 9.63 ec. 9.63 cc. 
5 17.18 9-53 3.60 — ‘5 
10 10 40 8.50 : 2.12 8.75 7.66 
20 9.20 7 68 -- 7.90 6.10 
30 8.78 7.12 _ 7.40 5.30 
45 8.49 6 80 0 45 6.70 4.34 
60 8.00 6.52 _— 6.16 3.70 
go 6.50 6.12 -- 5 30 3.76 


736 - 5.82 ; = 4.66 _ 
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In pure aqueous medium, as also in 5% aqueous acetic acid, very little reaction is 
found to occur. In acetic acid containing about 50% or higher proportion of water, 
the bimolecular nature of the reaction (in presence of excess bromide) is no longer 
evident, and no mathematical relationship could be found out to represent the kinetic 
results. The kinetics of the reaction in such aqueous acetic acid media are still under 
investigation. 

The reaction was followed kinetically at 35° in acetic acid containing 8% and 20% 
water respectively at o.201M bromide concentration (Table V, Expt. No. 16 & 17), 
and the values of ak, were found out graphically as before (Fig. 1; curves 16 and 17). 
To determine k,, the values of the tribromide equilibrium constant (K) in the different 
media are necessary. From the values of K,, given by, Jones (J. Chem. Soc., 1911, 99, 
392) for aqueous acetic acid media, it is found ‘that K does not change enormously, 
unless the water content is very high. Assuming a similar effect to occur at 35°, the 
values of K3,, were roughly calculated for aqueous acetic acid containing 8% and 20% 
water. The approximate values of k, were then calculated on this basis, which are 
tabulated below (Table VI). 


Tasie VI 


Values of ka in aqueous acetic acid. 


Expt. No. % Water in acetic K (approx.), akge Ry (approx.) 
acid (by volume). (litre/mole) min}, 
16 8 0.027 0.437 3.6 
17 20 0.035 1.36 8.5 


The accelerating effect of wate1 is, in part, due to an increase in the value of K in 
aqueous acetic acid media, implying’a higher concentration of free Br,, but this factor 
is too small to account for the enhanced speed, as evident from the above table. 

The higher speed of the reaction in water might be thought to arise from a greater 
dissociation of the acetate caused by the addition of water, but this is not the whole 
story as shown by the fact that practically no reaction occurs in pure water. It is 
interesting to note in this connection that bromine*is found to react very slowly with 
aqueous acetic acid containing 8 to 20 % water even in absence of any added acetate. 

Bromination and Iodination compared.—The two reactions present many points of 
similarity between themselves. Both the reactions are kinetically bimolecular, but 
bromination is more thari hundred times faster than tHe reaction with iodine. Both 
reactions are accelerated by water and the relative effects of different alkali metals are 
also similar in both the cases. [he most important difference between the two reac- 
tions, ‘however, lies in. the fact that whereas bromination goes to completion, in iodi- 
nation; an apparent state of equilibrium is attained where the greater part of iodine 
remains unchanged. ‘hus, using even a molar concentration of acetate with as low 
as 0.0125M iodine, the reaction proceeds less than half-way. In bromination, on the 
other hand, with the same concentration (o0.0125M) of the halogen, 0.025M acetate‘is 
sufficient to carry the reaction to completion in less than 96 hours. With higher con- 
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Gentrations of. acetate, the reaction is naturally complete in a shorter period. Thus, 
no'back-reaction being involved here, the reaction with bromine, unlike that with 
iodine, is more amenable to a critical kinetic study. 

-There is another important point to note in connection with the bromination 
reaction. According to the.course of the reaction proposed by us, for each molecule 
of bromine, two’ molecules of sodium acetate take part in the overall reaction. Hence, 
if we start with equimolecular proportions of. both the reactants, only half of the 
bromine should be consumed. In fact, about half the bromine was found to react in 
cours¢ of afew hours. But, on keeping the reaction mixture for several days, the 
reaction was found to proceed fairly beyond the half-value stage. This is presumably 
due to further bromination of the monobromoacetate first formed, the speed of which 
must be very slow with respect to that of the primary reaction, as otherwise we would 
not have obtained such consistent straight lines as previously reported (Fig. 1). 

lt may be mentioned in this connection, that various workers have studied the kinetics 
of many reactions involving bromine and iodine, in presence of acetate buffers and also 
using acetate as a catalyst (Bell and Lidwell, Proc. Roy. Soc., i940, A, 176, 88; 
Pederson, J. Phys. Chem., 1934, 38, 601, 999; Nozaki and Ogg, loc. cit. Dawson 
et al., J. Chem. Soc., 1926, 2282 ; 1928, 2844; 1929, 1884, etc.). ‘hese reactions were 
carried out in different media like water, glacial acetic acid and also aqueous acetic 
acid. No account was, however, taken of any reaction that might occur between the 
halogen and the acetate added, and naturally there is every reason to be sceptic“about 
the reliability of the results obtained by them. The reaction of the acetate with iodine 
is very slow and may introduce only a small error, but with broruine in glacial as well 
as in aqueous acetic acid medium the reaction is fairly fast, faster than many of the 
common bromination reactions, and hence, the discrepancy likely to be associated with 
their results can hardly be ignored as negligible. 

Mechanism.—Carbonyl compounds are, in general, easily susceptible to halogen 
substitution, and the reaction usually proceeds through a tautomeric mechanism. ‘This 
typical property of the carbonyl group is, however, absent in free carboxylic acids, due 
to structural differences, which we have discussed in our previous paper. Silver, 
mercury and thalium salts of carboxylic acids are known to react with halogens giving 
alkyl or aryl halides, esters and carbon dioxide, and the reaction is said to proceed 
through the formation of an intermediate complex of the nature of a pseudohalogen 
(Kleinberg, Chem, Rev., 1947, 40, 381; Hunsdiecker et al., Chem. Abstracts, 1940, 
84, 1685). «-Bromo-esters have been prepared by the action of bromine ou potassium 
salts of half-esters of dicarboxylic acids (Dice and Bowden, J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1949, 
74, 3107). But in all such cases, which are attended with simultaneous substitution and 
decarboxylation, the reactions are quite complex and can hardly be represented by any 
simple mechanism. 

In the present case, we have definitely established the bimolecular nature of the 
reaction, which clearly points out that sodium acetate is the active reactant, undergoing 
direct bromine substitution. In a medium of such low dielectric constant as acetic 
acid, sodium acetate is only incompletely dissociated and exists as ion-pairs, most 
probably solvated (Kolthoff and Wiliman, J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1934, 86, 1007). The 
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reactivity of the acetate towards bromine, as against the relative inactivity of free acetic 
acid, can be explained by a mechanism involving sodium acetate ion-pairs and 
polarised bromine molecule (cf. Das and Palit, loc. cit.). The failure of the reaction in 
aqueous medium clearly suggests that acetic acid molecules have also got something 
to do in the matter, probably by way of solvation. In substitution reactions, bromine 
behaves as an electrophilic reagent and the reaction is facilitated by a high electron 
density at the point of attack. ln the acetate ion, there is a concentration of negative 
charge on the a-carbon atom due to the influence of the negatively charged oxygen, 
and this leads to substitution. The reaction possibly occurs through the forghion of 
an activated complex of the type shown below: 


—8 
= + + 
CH, COO. Net] Bod Sag CHs-CU.0° Ini» CH, Br. COO-.Na+ HBr. 


It must be distinctly understood, however, that in the mechanism suggested above, 
bromine is supposed to act not through the formation of any free Br’ cation, but merely 
as an inductively polarised molecule. Free bromine cation is known to exist, in 
appreciable concentration, only in an aqueous solution of HOBr in presence of mineral 
acids (Derbyshire and Waters, Nature, ru49, 164, 447; Weiss, Ann. Reports, 1947, %4, 
79). In most of the reactions with bromine, however, a mechanism involving free Br* 
cation is inadmissible, as that would imply a specific reaction rate in excess of the collision 
frequency of this ion with the substance undergoing bromination (Bartlett and Tarbell, 


J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1936, 88, 466). 
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SELECTIVE METHYLATION OF QUINACETOPHENONE. A NEW 
METHOD OF PREPARATION OF QUINACETOPHENONE 
MONOMETHYL AND DIMETHYL ETHERS 


By G. N. Vyas anp N. M. SHan 


In connection with other investigations, quimacetophenone monomethyl ether was 
required in large quantity. The method of Kostanecki and Lampe (Ber., 1904, 37, 
773) was found to be unsatisfactory as it led to the formation of a mixture of the mono- 
and dimethyl ethers, the yield of the monomethyl ether being considerably low. 
Kauffmann and Beisswenger (Ber., 1905, 38, 789) obtained the monomethy] ether of 
quinacetophenone as a by-product in the Friedel-Crafts acetylation of quinol dimethyl 
ether. Baker (J. Chem. Soc., 1939, 1922) prepared it by partial demethylation of 
quinacetophenone dimethyl ether. The above methods are not suitable for large- 
scale preparation and hence the present work was undertaken. The direct introduc- 
of the acetyl group into the monomethy!l ether of quinol was unsuccessfully tried by 
the Nencki as well as Hésch reactions, the unchanged monomethyl ether being re- 
covered. Its Friedel-Crafts acetylation gave quinacetophenone in good yield, the de- 
methylation occurring during the reaction. Similarly the Fries migration of its acetate 
resulted in the formation of quinacetophenone. 

After several trials, it was found that the methylation of quinacetophenone by 
means of methyl iodide in acetone solution in presence of dry potassium carbonate 
could be satisfactorily effected, a good yield of its monomethyl ether being obtained 
(72%), without the contamination of the corresponding dimethyl ether. 

Quinacetophenone Dimethyl Ether.—Quinacetophenone diinethyl ether has been 
prepared by various authors (Klages, Ber., 1904, 87, 3996 ; Kauffmann and Bleiswenger, 
loc. cit.; Kuroda and Matsukuma, British Chem. Abs., 1932, 388) by Friedel—Crafts 
acetylation of quinol dimethyl ether. 


A direct methylation of quinacetophenone by dimethyl sulphate has now been 
investigated and after several trials, a satisfactory method of preparing the quinaceto- 
phenone dimethyl ether in quantity (70-75%) has been evolved. - 


The results indicate that quinacetophenone can be methylated either to get ex- 
clusively its monomethy] ether or dimethyl ether according to the methylating reagent 
used. The advantage of the methods described here consists in getting the mono or 
dimethyl ether as required directly from quinacetophenone without the contamination 
of the other product. 


Quinacetophenone Monomethyl Ether.—Quinacetophenone (30-g., 1 mol.) was dis- 
solved in hot acetone (300 c.c., to parts) and to the cooled solution, anhydrous potassi- 
um carbonate (28 g.,1 mol.) and methyl iodide (40 g., 1.5 mols.) were added. The 
mixture was then refluxed on a water-bath (60°-70°) for 5 to6 hours. Most of the 
acetone was then recovered by distillation. The thick residual liquid after acidifying 
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with dilute sulphuric acid was subjected to steam distillation. ‘I'he milky distillate on 
cooling gave pale greenish yellow, long needles; they were collected and crystallised 
from hot water, m.p. 52-53°, yield, 18-20g., 80% calculated on the amount of 
quinacetophenone utilised. It is easily soluble in common organic solvents: -- - 

The residue in the flask afler steam-distillation was filtered. hot. On cooling, 
the brown needles: separated, m. p.- 203°, identified as quinacetophenone (7 g.), which 
can be re-used for methylation. 

Quinacetophenone Dimethyl Ether.—To-a boiling ‘solution of quinacetophenone 
(60 g., x mol.) in alcohol (300 to 360 c.c., 5-6 parts), dimethyl sulphate (120 g., 
2.4 g. tnols.) and hot sodium hydroxide solution (40g. im roo c.c. water) were 
alternately added in small instalments and the mixture well stirred. It took nearly 
half an hour. The reaction mixture was strongly alkaline throughout. It was then 
refluxed on a water-bath fortwo hours. Alcohol was then removed and the residue 
subjected to steam-distillation. The distillate was extracted with ether after adding 
salt to it. A thick oil was obtained after removing ether. It was dried over anhydrous 
CaCl, and distilled under reduced pressure, b. p. 156°-158°/15 mm. yield, 50°52 g. 
(70-75%). The purified distillate solidifies on cooling in ice bath. : 
- M. R, Scrunce Institute, . ; of, 
7 Gujapat COLLEce, . Recetved December 9, 1949. 
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CHEMISTRY OF THE RARE EARTHS. PART VII. DISSOCIATION | 
CONSTANTS OF THE THIOSULPHATES OF RARE EARTHS . 


By Nirman Komar Durr 


Dissociation constants of the thiosnJphafes of rare earths (La, Ce, Pr, Nd and Sm) have need 
measured. These values have been found to follow the “‘ Serial Order '’ of the rare earths, -7 


In a previous communication (Part VI, this Journal, 1949, 26, 405), the composition 
and isolation of several double thiosulphates of rare earths have been described. It 
has been shown there that the reactions between.different alkali thiosulphates and rare 
earth salts take place in two steps, at first, the simple thiosulphates R,(S,Os), are 
formed by the following reaction, 7 


aR" + 3S205""=Ra(SiOs)s Say we (x) 


and next double thiosulphates are formed having compositions [R(S,03),]”” and 
[R(S,05),]'" with sodium and potassium (also ammonium) thiosulphates respectively 
where R stands for La, Ce, Pr, Nd and Sm. ‘The determination of dissociation constants 
of the simple thiosulphates forms the subject matter of the present communication. 


EXPERIMENTAL 


Dissociation constants have been determined by the method of continued variation 
of Job (Compt. rend., 1928, 180, 928). The general principle of this method and the 
actual experimental procedure for the application of the same in this particular case 
have been described in Part VI of this series (loc. cit.). 


In this method, Job has shown that the maximum composition 
change when the concentrations of the two primary solutions used, are equimolecular. 
By maximum composition is meant the composition corresponding to the formation of 
the maximum amount of the compound.in question. In other cases, that is, in cases 
where the concentrations are non-equimolecular, it varies aud depends both upon the 
concentrations of two primary solutions and upon the equilibrium constant K for the 
reaction. Hence, the value of this maximum composition ‘‘x’’ determines with the 
help of the geneial equation of Job the equilibrium constant K, 


For this purpose, the values of m and ‘n, 2 and 3 respectively, as determined 
previously, are substituted in the general equation of Job, : 


“x”? does not 





: Cmtant xp" awl y {(pm+n)a—- ny" P re 
k= mt nent (p— r)7tR= lin- (m+n) xt @) 
when we get; . 
3 aC Pl l@praiz—3l - we (3) 
is 12(p —.1)*(3 — 5x) é 


6—1737P.—4, 
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Series of measurements are then carried out in the lines as with equimolecular 
solutiors and from the respective curves drawn, the values of x, tf. e. positions of 
maxima on the curves, are determined and substituted in equation (3). 

The results are represented graphically in Figs. 1-5. . : 

The values of C, the initial molar concentrations of the ° rare earth salts, taking 
complete dissociation at these dilutions, where molar concentrations are equal to ionic 
concentrations, p=C’/C, where C’ is the initial molar concentration of the thiosulphate 
solution, and ~ being known, the dissociation constants have been calculated with the 
help of the equation (3) and these are shown in Tables I-V. ~ 


Tasie I 
Dissociation constant of La,(S,0,)5. 


Temp. = 32° +0.05°. 


Cc." ?. at. ore Ref 
I 0.025 4 0.35 1.28 X 107 8 Fig. x, curve I ~ 
2 0.01 10 " oa Pigs 64X 10-2 Fig. 1, curve If 
3 0.0L 14° >" O42 - 2.04 X 1078 * Fig. 1, curve III- 
ao . 0.0% “2 0.535 2.44X1079 Fig. 1, curve IV: 
“ ° Mean 2.35x10% : 
Tasty II 
Dissociation constant of Ce.(SzOs5)s. 
Temp. =32° +£0.05°. : : 
Cc. ’. a. K, Ree 
T 0.025 4 7 0.32 1.74 X 16710 ” Fig. 2, curve I 
2 0.01 10 0.22 2.48 X 190730 Fig. 2, curve IT 
3 0.0T 4 0.37 5 2.02 x ro7!8 Fig. a, curve IIT - 
4 0.02 2 0.50 2.08 X 10710 Fig. 2, curve TV 
Mean 2,08 xr0710 . 
Taare Il : 
Dissociation constant of Pr.(S,O3);. : 
Temp. =32° +0.05°. 
C. P. %. K, Ref. 
I 0.03 5 0.27 2.72 X19 71h Fig. 3, curve I 
2 ~ 9.0% 4 0.34 2.81X107U Fig, 3, curve IT 
3 0.01 5 0.30 3-41 x ro Fig. 3, curve JIT ae 
4 0.01 "2 0.48 3936x107 Fig. 3, curve IV 


Mean 3.023 x ro“! 


fh we H 


m®w DH 
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TaBLe 1V 
Dissociation constant of Nd,(SsOz)s. 


Temp.=32° +0.05°. 


Pp. x. K. Ref. 

5 0.265 1 36107} Fig. 4, curve I 

4 0.33 L.Qr x 197TH Fig. 4, curve I 

5 0.29 I 4aX1071 Fig. 4, curve IT. | 
2 0.47 1.05 X 107 Fig. 4, curve IV 


Mean 1.26x19711 
TABLE V 


Dissociation constant of Sme(SsOs)s. 


Temp. =32°+0.05°. 


p. x. K. Ref. 

4 0.32 4.47 x 10712 Fig. 5, curvel 

5 0.28 5.46X 107! Fig. 5, curve Il 

6 0.25 6.52X 10712 Fig. 5, curvelII ° 
3 0.38 5.56X 10718 Fig. 5, curveIV ° 


Mean 5.50X10713 
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All measurements have been made in an 
electrically regulated thermostat capable of 


keeping the temperature constant with +0.05°. 


The values found for K, evidently shows that 
the stabilities of the salts follows the serial order 


of the rare earths as has been pointed out earlier. 


The author’s thanks are due to Prof. P. B. 


‘ Sarkar for his kind and helpful suggestions 


during the progress of the work. 
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A METHOD FOR CALCULATING ABSOLUTE SINGLE 
ELECTRODE POTENTIAL 


By S. N, Baccur. 


A ‘hew method has been developed depending upon the maximum heat that could be done in passing 
from one state to the other or vice versa, for calculating absolute single electrode potential. 


Every electrode process is an oxidation-reduction process, since it involves gain or 
loss of electrons by atoms or 1ons and can be represented by the equation, 


<—— + 
A _,B +@ 


Our problem is to find out the maximum work that could be done in passing from state 
A to state B* or vice versa. If this work is perfornied electrically, we get the desired 
e.m.f. ‘hus, when » electrons are involved, 


enV= —-AF=kT In K=kT In [ne] +kT In RT 


kT 


or Nae inne] +22 In [B*] 


[A] 
=V., when the activities of B* and A are unity. 
Here, V,=the standard absolute electrode potential, 
K=the equilibrium constant, 
A F=the maximum work done upon the system t.e., the gain in free energy, 
: e=the electronic charge, 
n=the number of electrons transferred, and 
_ Vsthe absolute electrode potential. 


Let us consider the following cases 


(I) Fe** a Ee 
(II) Ag — Agtte 
(11) (AgCl)..Cl 7 Ci--e 
(IV) (PtH,)...H [7 H*+e 
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Case J.—Here both Fe** and Fe*** ions are in solution and the process of trans- 
formation is simply the transference of one electron from Fe**. Let the work, to be 
done on the system, to extract one election from Fe** be .J; electron volts. When 
there is a suitable indifferent electrode in the medium, e. g., Pt, this work 1s converted 
into electrical work by the passage of the liberated electron which therefore gives au 
e.m.f equal to 4J, volts. The work is done upon the system by the oxidising agent 
and the electrode here acts only as a channel for the passage of electrons. Thee. m.f. 
therefore ought not to depend on the nature of the electrode provided that no chemical 
reaction takes place between the electrode and the medium. 

Table I, taken from Gurney (“‘Ionsin Solution’, Cambridge University Press, 1936, pp. 
117-178), give the ‘mJm’ values for several such red-ox systems, as well as their standard 
potentials referred to the hydrogen electrode. Since mJm is the absolute potential of 
the system, we easily get the absolute potential of the hydrogen electrode from thei: 
relative values. It will be noted that the difference of J values is the same as that in the 
relative scale. 


TabLe I 
System. ‘mJm’. Standard red-ox Absolute potential 
electron. potentials in aq. of the H-electrode. 
soln. referred to 
the H-electrode. 
Crt*+ a Crt++ 3.67 volts —o.4 volt 4.07 volts 
i Ee oa +0.37 4.03 
Fett = Fett* 48 +0.75 4.05 
Cet++ ee Cet#+ 56 +1.55 4.05 
Cott es Cott* 5.9 +1.82 4.08 


Case II.—The reaction is equivalent to the transference of a silver atom (i.e. Ag* 
ion core plus an electron) from the metallic lattice to the solution in the ionic form. 
The energy difference between the two states can be calculated by considering the 
following mechanism. First the silver atom is evaporated from the lattice which would 
require the energy of sublimation, S. ‘Ihe vaporised atom is then ionised and finally 
solvated. The total energy required is St+I—-W, where I and W are ionisation and 
solvation energies. When all of them are expressed in electron volts, the absolute 
standard electrode potential of the system is given by*, 

Vo=S+I-W. 

Gurney (ibid., Chap. XIV, p. 202) has given the values of heat of solvation for 
various ions as well as the relation between the heat of solvation and solvation energies. 
Table II gives the absolute potential of the hydrogen electrode calculated from this 
picture. 


*As the enfropies of Agt ions in the metallic lattice and in the solution are different, the whole of 
this amount of energy could uot be converted into useful work. The potential, in that case, would be 
given by Gibbs—Helfnholtz relation. ~ 


' 
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: : A ‘Tasie IT a 

System. ’ Absolute values of Standard electrode Absolute 7 

a : em.f. (S+I-W). potential referred pot. of the - - 

to H-electrode. H-electrode 
Ag oe Agt = (2.90+7 54—5-5) =4 94 Volts +0.798 volt 4.142 volts 
K ahs K (0.94+4.32—4.1) =1.16 —2.924- 4.084 
° = + si 
Rb ge Rb (0.87+4.16 —3.8)=1.23- — 2.926 4 156 


Case I1I.—The process consists in tearing away a chlorine atom from the AgCl 
lattice, dissociating the resulting chiorine molecule, ionising a chloiine atom and finally 
passing the anion into-solution. If Q be the heat of formationt of AgCl from Ag and 
Cl, molecules; D, the dissociation energy. of- Cl, molecules; I, the electron affinity of 
the chlorine atom ; W, the solvation energy of the Cl” ion, then the energy gained is 


4Q+4D—-I-W=(1.20+1.23-3.8—2.8) ¢.V.= —4.17 ev. 


Since here the anion is transferred, the absolute potential of the electrode is + 4.17 
volts, Standard potential of AgCl—Cl~ electrode is +0.22 volt.. Hence, the absolute 
potential of the hydrogen electrode is+ 3 97 volts. : : 


Case IV.—Here the equilibrium is between the hydrogen atom and the hydrogen ion 
in the solution. Heuce the energy required to take one ee atom from the gaseous 
state to the solution in the ionic form is 


D+I—- W)= (2.24 + 13-53 ~ 12.01 =4.77 e.v. 


where D is the dissociation energy and J, the ionisation energy. Now, if we add to 
this the energy of desorption of hydrogen molecules from the surface of the platinum 
black, about 0.35 electron volt per atom of hydrogen*, we get the value of absolute 
potential of the hydrogen electrode as 4.12 volts. 


The kinetic picture would be the same as that visualised by Gurney (loc. cit., pp. 
85-88). When a metal is dipped into the solution containing its ions, either the metal 
ions will go into solution or the fons in the solution will be deposited on the surface of 
the lattice depending on their relative energies of solution and deposition until a poten- 
tial V is set up on the suriace of the metal which prevents further solution or deposition. 
In other words, at the equilibrinm stage, the number of ions passing into solution must 
be equal to the number of ions deposited. 


+ I have again assumed that this energy is converted not into heat but into nseful work. Otherwice, 
the energy difference between any two states and the difference in their free energies would, in all 


cases, be related by Gibbs-Helmholtz equation and taking the experimentally determined values of 
dV/daT we could easily calculate the value of V, 


*The heat of desorption of molecular hydrogen is known only approximately and as given by 
Glasstone (‘Recent Advances in Physical Chemistry", J.A. Churchill Ltd., 1936, p.428) it lies between 
-Io, 000 and -25,000 cals, per mole. 
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Now, the fraction of the total number of ions on the surface of the lattice having 
a _ U-Um-+ney 


energies greater than Un - nev is given by e = dU where Um is the 


minimum energy required to take an ion out of the lattice. For the ions in solution 
uU-W 


Oe a 
the number is given by i e * dU. The probability of a metallic ion going into 
0 


solution will depend on the number of solvent molecules N, and that of ions in solution 
to deposit, on the number of solute particles N. Hence at equilibrium 


& U-Um-+ae _ U-W 
Ns fi aU =N . cat 


0 


or, V=t Um —W + HD ta c where c=" 


ne 


or V=Vgo + ED ina, 
née 


if we substitute the concentration by the activity which depends on the effective number 
of solute molecules colliding on the surface of the metal. 

Considering the widely different mechanisms employed and the fact that none too 
accurate values of relevant data are available the agreement between the different cases 
seems striking. In case I both the components (Fe** and Fe***) are in the same phase 
and the maximum work obtained here gives directly the changes in free energy. The 
most probable value of the absolute potential of the hydrogen electrode would therefore 
be in the neighbourhood of 4.05 volts. 
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A NEW EQUATION FOR STRONG ELECTROLYTES. PART 1 


By S. N. Baccutr 
An equation for uni-univalent strong electrolytes has been derived. 


Assuming the concept of ion atmosphere and the validity of Poisson’s equation as 
put forward by Debye and Huckel (Physikal. Z.; 1923, 24, 185) an equation, which has 
been found to be valid in a few test cases up to 4N, has been derived for uni-univa- 
lent strong electrolytes. ‘The equation has been derived on the basis of two hypotheses : 

(1) The total number of particles, i.e. the sum of the positive and negative ions, 
per unit volumé remains constant. . 

(2) The number of positive and negative ions per unit volume around a central 
jon would then be given not by Boltzmann’s distribution* but by a distribution of the 


type 


he = _ 
eRT ay ~ 
: ins Path ee AS 
n= paw = ee 88 (x) 


where Bins is the total number of particles, i.e. sum of all the ions present, per unit 


volume ; : 

n, and n_ are the numbers of positive and negative ions per unit volume ; 

« is the electronic charge ; 

k is the Boltzmann’s constant ; 

T is the absolute temperature ; is 

is the potential at any point due to all the ions present with respect to a particular 
central ion. - 


* The condition that the tofal number of ions per unit volume should remain the same could be arrived 


at from e modified Boltzmann's distribution of fhe type, - 


—ey/kT 


kT 7 7 - 
. hy=Ae and n.=Ae ¥ : we (za) 
where A= Sn w (rb) 


go IE. geURE 


Poisson’s equation would then assume the form 
V?A=K? tan ha 

4ne*3in ; 
- where = e/kT and K* = —— 
3 . / [2 DRT (27 
But the anthor has found that the values of activity coefficients of Seen calculated by ae this 
formula do not agree with those obtained experimentally. : . 

7—-3737P—4 
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The charge density : 
p=(n,—n_)e 


ce ne 
sae fan akT 


It will be seen that p remains finite even when —> co 
Poisson’s equation would then assume the form 


Anan ,é 
Vi pans 1 ey $ 
¥ D a akT 





or VA=K 7 tanhaA 


where, D= the dielectric constant of the medium 


A= eh 
akT 
anean,; 

v2 ome’ 

is ‘DRT 


In order to solve the equation (4) it has been separated into two parts 
V*A= K*)-for small values of A 
and YA=K* for large values of A 


1d 2 dA a 
or we Ale iB) aa 


where € = Kr 


With the boundary condition that A tends to o as £ —> oo Eqn (6a) gives 


ye BF 
§ 
and solving Eqn, (7a) we get 
2 
feta: B 
ge 


where B, C and H are constants of integration to be determined. 


(9) 


In order to find out C and H, the two curves given by the equation (8) and (9) 


are fitted at the point £,; where A is equal to 1, for if at this point A, = A, 


2 
and a = 4 then oa would be equal to 


dA, 
ag* 


where A, and A, are the values of A for the equations (8) and (9) respectively. 





a 
os 
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Thus we get 


i 


ue 


+OR+ 8 — ws (10) 


ms r- (€,+ vy as (xz) 


a= 


Now, in order to find out H and therefore ¢, and C we assume the continuity of normal 
induction on the surface of the ion. It is obvious that Eqn. (8) is valid in the 
neighbourhood of infinity and Eqn. (g) in the neighbourhood of zero. Hence using Eqn. 
(9) we get ; 


c= 


» lM 





eK K*a} 
ee 
= 2DkT 3 (r2) 
where a, is the effective ionic radius of the central ion. 
Thus 
£,= (1+3H)/*-1 
1K 1/3 
— 3 + K3 —_ Side 
(++ SDRT K a] I (12a) 
: = (r+ g)'/* —x ~- ve» (tab) 
— g°K + kK des 
where g= DET K'a} z (12¢} 
: a . 
and C= ; 1-—(r+g) ~ gen “€23) 


Hence y,, the potential due to the ion atmosphere on the surface of the central ion is 
given by , 


bs ke Ye = vas 





~ an 
= ne Ka? + zara oe (14) 


Now, following Debye (Physikal. Z., 1924, 25, 97) we can calculate the maximum 
work due to electrostatic forces (short range interactions, e.g. forces of polarisation, etc., 
have been neglected) which would give the difference between the thermodynamic 
potential of the real solution and the ideal solution 


1 
This work W = | CW edX 
: . t 1 a2! 
| =kT.K%q3 J xdx+kT / a dx 
- Z 0° 


Bree Tea aa t =F RTKSaf+RTP+RTHg) oe (25) 
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=-1 __ 
where P= L+—tatan V3 - 21n3 
2 3 2 





o(g) =F Ing (r+ gy)? + (rte) +1 
2 


~ y= tan ~1 MELEE a (rg) wee (158) 
“Hence the total work w=5 ny WwW we (16) 
and the activity coefficient f, of the ion, by definition, is given by the equation 
nh abe 
=K®at+P+9(g)+2n, zt w+ (27) 


62 = : eFk 
icccactaaane 73 (oeieecesoae 3,3 
apeT tE*et  Spep tK%ai 


where... any Oba (r+ g)'* - a(x +g)" 


Bny (a gPBE (reg) Per 
2. e?K /2DkT + Kat * es i e°K/2DkT+K%a3 (17a) 
3(r+g)7*{r+h[a(rtg)F+x]7} 2 (r+g)'8 
The mean activity coefficient of the electrolyte is therefore given by 
In ft = Inf, + In f- (18) 
2 + 


Table I gives the mean activity coefficients of CsCl and KCl in the molar scale . 
of concentration (g. moles per litre of solution) calculated from the formulae (17 and 18) 
and using the following ionic radii, Cst=1.67 &8, K* = 1.33 A and Cl- =1.814, as 
given by crystallographic data and the dielectric constant of water. 


Tasry I 


Mean activity coefficients at 25°. 


0.01N. 1.0N. 4.0Ny . 
CsCl 0.9239 0.5702 0.4466 
KCl 0.9337 0.5581 0.4163 
0.6209* 0.5667* 


* The values are for KCl when the ionic radius of K* is taken as 2.76 &. 


Table IL gives the observed data of mean activity coefficients at 25° in molal 


scale of concentration (g. moles per 1000 g. of solvent). ‘The values for molar scale 
would be slightly less. 
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Taste II 


Mean activity coefficients f+ at 25° in molal scale of concentration. 


0.01M. -1.0M. ee ee ~ 4.0M, 

Kci oieeat 0.6344 0.582t 
: . ; 0.605t 

CsCl 0.543t o.474t 


+ Falkenhagen, “Electrolytes,’’ Oxford University Press, 1939, pp. 65, 67. 
tHarned & Owen, “Ihe Physical Chemistry of Electrolytic Solutions'’, Reinhold Publishing Corp., 


1943, D. 562, : 

It will be seen that for CsCl the calculated values given in Table I agree well 
with the observed data. The low values for KCl at higher concentrations are due to 
the hydration of K* ions. If we consider the K* ion packed within a layer of water 
‘molecules of diameter 2.76 A and use 2.76 A as the effective ionic radius for the K+ 
ion, the values for the activity coefficients of KCl for rN and 4N become respectively 
0.6209 and 0.5667 which show satisfactory agreement with the observed values. 

The equation also explains how at higher concentrations the activity coefficients 
may become greater than unity. 7 

It will be noted that here the ions have been assumed to be spherically symmetrical. 
The equation (17) therefore will not be valid for spherically unsymmetrical ions like 
NO}, SO% or for rod shaped particles of long chain compounds and colloidal electrolytes. 


University CoLlecr or Scrency & TacHNOoLocy, Received March 30,1949, 


CaLcurta, 
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A NEW EQUATION FOR STRONG ELECTROLYTES. PART I 


‘By S. N. Baccar 
‘The new equation for uni-univalent strong electrolytes has been generalised for any binary, electrolyte. 


In a previous communication (this issue, p. 199), an equation has been derived: for 
,univalent strong electrolyte. In this paper the equation has been generalised for any 
binary electrolyte, XY». Moreover, the restriction imposed therein under assumption 
{t) has been removed. The number of positive and- negative ious per unit volume 
around a central ion is given not by Boltzmann’s distribution but by an analogous 
Fermi-Dirac distribution (cf. Dutta and Bagchi, Indian J. Phys., 1950, 24, 16) wherein 
the proportionality constant is taken to be equal to the total number of ions present, 
since the potential in any solution of the electrolyte presumably depends on all the ions 
present. ; . Re fae, st. 

_. ‘The distribution is then given by < 


aN 

Aye +I 
griek meee Se 
/ Aue +1 
where N is the total number of ions present per unit volume and 1, and n_ are the 
number of positive and negative ions per unit volume. 

Z, and Z_ are the valencies of positive and negative ions ; A, and A-~ are the cons- 
tants to be determined. A = «f/kt; w= the potential at any point around a central ion; 
e, k, T have their usual significances. 

Consider a central positive ion of valency Z, ata concentration (molar) C of the 
electrolyte xu Yr. At a distance where there is no field t.e., where # —> o, the number 
of positive ions is 4C and that of negative ions is vC 


Hence n, = atv) C = pe 
A,tI 


hye = 


eos (1) 


St a aw ge! 


or A. Zz 
see (a) 


Similarly, 4. = ce 
¢ 


‘Therefore the charge density 
p = Ne | a, _ 22 | 


Zsa ‘i —Z_A 
4 e- +1 Z-, +r j 


+ 


a Newige Pewee oe ot 
: ‘ Zie7* +4 Ze + 
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Now for A —> 0 ees ie oo. cE . oS 
; (22422) 5 
(Z,+Z_)? 
and for A —> oo ; : . Ce ale 


p as —~NeZ,Z_ 





..P 8 '—NeZ.. 


Hence Poisson’s equation gives : i NEES ie: 


which for A —> o reduces to 


4nNe*Z,Z_(Z2 + Z2) 


aK A= K*Xx 
~ DkT(Z,+2Z_)* A s+ (11) 
and for A —> oo to 
2) ex 4nNe?Z_ 
DET 


4nNe*®Z,Z-(Z? + 2?) (Z,+2Z_)* 
DET(Z,+Z_- ° Z (272 + 23) 


+ 
= K’my se (177) 
pra 4tNeZ,Z(22 +22) 
DkT(Z,+2Z_}* 


(Z,+Z_)* - ae 9) 


me TAP 


Now, proceeding as before and fitting the curves of the two equations (II) and ‘IJI) at 
A=m, we get finally 


la fe — ms | ta + P+olgit Dn, se . ~ way (4) 


where a, is the effeCtive ionic radius of the central ion 


P=}+ -Ltan-V3 -431n3 





V3 
( 
o(g) = bin {rt gy)? + (reg) 41} — 2 tan) MERE EtT gy yee 
V3 V3 
eat 3 he 
iy SP me ge aT __h (qa) 
On, (r+ 9) +(rt+g)iP4+1 30+ g)*8{r+4[a(rt+ yg) +1] a(x +g) 

os Z.0°K 3.3 

Oe pe 
ig = 32K 


+ K*a ' -! 
mDkT 
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Hence the mean activity coefficient, f +? of the electrolyte is given by 


= 2-lIn + + 2410 fi ae ( 
a a aS 2 


it will be noted that all the above equations are 1educed to the corresponding equations 
for uni-univerlent electrolytes given in the previous communication. 


Fic. 1 


MEAN ACTIVITY COEFFICIENT AY 25°C OF WCt 


IN 
EN 
ma 
ad 
isles 
| | 
ples 


ANE EEC eeriae a 
HIRE EEE EEE EE 
NS el ese ie) 


hy 
es 
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Tables I, I aud. Figs. 1 and 2 giveythe observed (in the molal scale of concentration) 
and calculated (in the molar scale of concentration) values of activity coefficient of KCI 
and CsCl. The columns 1, I] and III refer to the values of activity coefficients calculat- 
ed respectively from Debye’s equation V7A=K"A (I) 


. 


a 2 
where K? = int tn.21 and from equations 


WA = K*A (Ij and v2A = K'n, (ILD) 


Te27 73 y% ‘ 2 
where K,=47N@}2.2- 122 + 22) a (Z, + Z-) : 
- ; DkTZ.+Z"  °™ = (eR zHz, (3) 
TABLE 1 


Mean activily coefficients of KCl at 25°. 
Calculated (molar) (a,= 2.768, a.=1 818) 








Cone. Observed (molal). - —S am 

. I Il NI 
oor 0 922* 0.8966 0.9243 0.9253 
005 0 840* _0 7987 0 8472 o 8502 
0.1 0 794%, 0 769 0 7468 Z i 0.7987 0.8046 
05 0 682*, 0.650 0.5802 0.6521 0.6759 
1 0.634", © 605 0.5091 0 5794 © 6222 
2 0.575 0.4433 0.5091 0.8820 
3 © 573 0.4087 0.4698 © 5701" 
4 0.582 0 3860 © 4433 © 5666 


* Falkenhagen, ‘‘Electrolytes’’ (1934). All other values have been taken from Harned and Owen, 
“The Physical Chemistry of Electrolytic Solutions”, (1943). 


Tasie II 


Mean activily coefficient of CsCl at 25°. 





Cone. Observed (molal) Calentated (a, = 1.678, 
= ero se tS a 

0 or aed 0.8950 0.9234 0.9241 
0 05 os 0 7927 © 8435 0 8453 
out 0 755 © 7307 07927 0.7956 
0.5 0.€64 © 5542 0 6339 0.6409 
I 0.543 © 4742 © 5542 0.5659 
2 0.495 0.3997 ; : 0.4742 © 5010 
3 Me 0.480 : 0.3603 0.4297 0.4671 
4 0.474 0.3347 0.3996 6 0.4a62 


*8~1737P—4 “ . 
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It will be seen that the agreement with the equation (III).is quite satisfactory. 
Still better agreement can be attained by properly choosing the ionic diameters. In 
the solution the ionic radius gives the average distance of closest approach between 
oppositely charged ions. The observed higher values may be explained by assuming 
that at higher concentrations ionic diameters increase somewhat due to hydration and 
also to the fact that the average distance of closest approach (betw een oppositely 
charged ions) become greater due to mutual repulsion of like charges. Moreover, the 
calculated values will give higher results if we take into account the change of di- 
electric constant with concentration. In addition, the effects of secondary forces, 
which have been neglected, should be considered at higher concentrations but their in- 
fluence is to decrease the calculated values. All these factors give the resultant values 
observed. The data, however, show that these are really of secondary importance. 
Tables T1i-V give the relevant data for the alkali halides. It will be seen that the 
deviations are greater at higher concentrations and they occur in the order 17 > Br7 


Cl. This is quite in order with the increased polarisability of the ions. 
Taste ITI 
Mean activity coefficients ai 25°. 
CsCl - RbCI KCl KCl NaCl 
Conc. a,=1.67 a,=1 488. a, =1.338. a,=2.768 a,=3 28, 
a_=1.818 
obs. Cale obs cale. obs. calc calc obs calc. 
{mola!) (molar) 
0,01 _ 0.9239 — 0 9237 0.9221 _ 0.9251 0.903 0.9255 
0.899 0 9221 
1.0 0.543 0.5699 0.583 0.5658 0.605 0.5580 © 6222 0.658 0 6483 
0 6341 © 6891 
4.0 0.474 0.4462 O 541 0 4292 0.581 0.4170 0 5666 0.792 0.6220 
TaBLe IV 
Mean activity coefficients at 25°. 
Conc. CsBr RbBr KBr KBr NaBr 
a_=1,964 G.=1 33 a,=2,768, 
NAN, ne nena, reh™N 
Obs Calc. obs. calc obs, calc cale obs. calc. 
(molal) (molar) 
oor — 0 9239 - 0.9239 ~ — 0 9251 — 0 9258 
Io 0.537 0.5765 0 579 0 5723 6.617 0 5644 0.6296 0.687 0.6558 
40 0 460 0.4614 0 51” 0,4435 0 6:5 0 4307-0 5853 0 938 0 5425 
TABLE V 
Mean acliwity coefficients at 25°. 
Conc. CsI RbI KI KI Nal 
a_=2.198, a,=1 338 a,=2 768 
oN N, CN, ove, om rN, 
obs. cale obs. cale. obs. calc, calc. obs calc, 
(molal) (molar) . 
0 Or _ 0 9241 _~ 0 9247 _ _ 0 9253 _ 0.9260 
1.0 0532 =e 0.5866 0.575 0.5825 0 646 0.5744 0 6404 0.739 0.6673 
4.0 _ 0.4850 0.517 0.4665 00678 0.4530 =. 0.6159 — 0,6761% 
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Again Debye’s equation cannot offer any explanation tor the values of activity 
coefficients being greater than unity, but the equation (III) may give such values at higher 
concentrations if the values of the ionic diameters are sufficiently large. "Tables VI and 
VII and Figs. 3 and 4 show the values of RCl and RA where the ionic radii of R* and 
A7 have been taken to be 5 08. For comparison the observsd values of activity coefi- 
cients of NaCl and HCl have been included, The nature and slope of the curves show 
striking similarly: : 


'D (HOLAL) VALUES FOR Noot 
FOR RCI (agp 260A) 
ULATED (MOLAR) ACCORDING TO agn 
” ~ * a 


ae tea NINAIEN 
pales dal oie Nato 


a 
re 
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pr 
pe 
tet] 
Lael 
tt 
| 
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ans 
Pie 


pT eee 
ee 
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TABLE VI | 


Mean activity coefficients of RCI at 25°. 


Cone. Observed (molal) Calculated (molar) (az,=5.08) 
NaCl 
s F namanaanneeneeeneeeneenneeeenen mnie eee eT 
I na Tr 
0.01 0.922* _ 0,898 0.9260 0.9270 
0.05 0.842* 0.8093 0.8535 0.8672 
Or 0.778,0.798* , 0.7575 0.8091 0.8345 
0.5 0,682 0.6167 0.6792 0.7734 
‘Lo ; 0.658 0.5546 0.6167 : 0.7716 
2.0 0.671 | 0.4967 | 0.5549 0.7945 
30 0.720 0.4659 0,520L 0.8215 


4-0 0.792 * 0.4453 0.4968 u 0.8506 
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Cone. 


0 OL 
0.05 
o.1 
0.5 
1.0 
20 
3.0 
4.0 
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Fic. 4 









MEAN ACTIVITY COEFFICIENT AT 8 5°C 
0 OBSERVED (MOLAL) VALUES £08 Hel, FO@ RA 
(A 





















aus (acne) acon Ocgn St 
© CALCULATED (MOLA iS TO gn 
“Te ee ee eT 
44 ns 1? A Lt 
po pee seed lead eee Ara ls 
sole ess) acai fects Aly a i 
Pdr Ny A Na al ey 
pot As eb Sep ley 
Aaa ees, Sees 
tate Ub Ae Aete peehed ee sw 
2b Ae eases 
a ee) ee aed 
pete Zeal ed sees 
|) ae ae ee ewes 
eT | tT yz tT tT TT TT 
ACCA 
eat | tt tt tt tt 
IS eel 

pp Spstit eb 
JOODCRECREFEEES 
pe 
pee ce Te eh a ede 
Pg se Peto eee Me steed aed 
aA cesses, 

TABLE VIT 
Mean activity coefficients of RA at 25°. 

Observed (molal) Calculated average distance / ¢., az4= 

HCl. 

I Ir 

© 9048 © 9005 0.9285 

0.8304 0.8254 0.8632 

0.7964 0.7834 0.8254 

0.7571 0.6816 0-7249 

0.8090 0.6418 0.6813 

1.009 0.6077 0.6425 

1.316 0.5898 o 6112 


. 1.763 0.5788 0.6071 


Mm-$5 of 


OI 
0.9340 
0.8804 
0.8742 
0.9247 
1.035 
1.238 
1.470 
1.573 
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, All 


For polyvalent electrolytes, however, the agreement is not so satisfactory. Tables 
Vill and IX and Figs. 5 and 6 record the values for BaCl, and LaCl, solutions. The 
crystallographic values of ionic diameters have been used. Here also equation (IIT) 


Cone. 


Fic. 5 











MEAN ACTIVITY COEFFICIENT FOR 8a0ly AT 25°C 
0 OBSERVED (MOLAL) 
BD CALCULATED (HOLAP) ACCORDING TO agn I 
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Tapue VII 
Mean activity coefficients of BaCl, at 25°. 


Observed (molal). 


ee 





I I 
0.723 0.6874 0.7521 
0.554 0.4652 0.5547 
0.492 0.3621 0.4495 
0.390 o 1641 0 2258 
0.392 © 1087 0.1545 
(1.8-> 0.450) 0.0711 0.102T 


= 


Calculated (molar) (a,=1.318). * 


It 
0.8360 
0.6923 
0.6189 
0.4224 
0.3452 


* 0-2823 
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Tic 6 


MEAN ACTIVITY COEFFICIENT FOR Laci, AT 25°C 

O OBSERVED (MOLAL) 
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approximates more closely to the observed values. Below the normal concentration 
the calculated figures give higher values, while above it they are smaller than the 
observed ones. The higher values may possibly be due to the effects of secondary 
forces, e.g., forces of polarisation, forces of interaction between the solvent and the 


TasLe IX 


Mean activity coefficients*of LaCl, at 25°. 





Cone. Observed (niolal). Calculated (molar) (¢,=1.068). 

ane i ”~SC™~SS 
0.01 0.637 0.4567 0-5 980 0.7630 
0.05 0.447 0.2066 0.2737 0.5923 
O.% 0.383 0.1254 0.1978 0.5124 
0.5 2.328 0.0274 0.0446 0.3183 
1.0 0.424 0.0070 0.0aI5 0.2557 


2.0 (1.4 —> 0.587) 0.0059 0.0057 0.2088 
ot 


? = te 


‘* a 
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solute etc., ‘which: are likely to be of more importance for ions of higher valencies, 
being neglected. The deviation at higher concentrations-may be ascribed, in addition 
to the effects of these secondary forces, to the factors mentioned above, notably due 
to the increased average distance between the ions caused by the repulsive forces of like 


charges of higher valencies and to the change in the dielectric constant at higher concen- 
trationes. < : 
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PRODUCTION OF THE JOSHI EFFECF IN OXYGEN UNDER 
SILENT ELECTRIC DISCHARGE. PART VII. INFLUENCE 
OF FREQUENCY FILTERS, RESISTIVE AND CAPACITATIVE 

CHANGES, AND NATURE OF THE A. C. INDICATOR 


By S. R. Mosanty 


The Joshi effect a+ in oxygen enclosed in a Siemens’ tube at 27 mm. Hg ( 20°) pressure and 
excited over 0.6-3 kV (r. m. 8.) of 60 cycles frequency has been studied, (¢ ) 
components of the discharge currenti; (¢i) under! to 10 kf serial (ohmic) resistances R in 
L.T.; (44) with various capacitances, 0.00026 to 0,001 #F in series with, and 0.0001 to 0.01 uF 
across, the detector, in L. T.; (4) with Oambridge A. O. micro-ammeter, Westector ‘cold’ 
rectifier, vacuo-junction, diode, triode and pentode-used for observing ¢, 


in different 


$ consists of high frequency tur, low frequency tr# and the supply frequency cqmponent sg, 
At constant applied potential V, the net effect as and the proportionate effect % a4 afe Jarger for 
filtered igy than for filtered ix, The H. F. region of 4 is the chief seat of the phenomenon. . 

R decreases 4, at and %ai; diminution, in each case, is more pronounced at 
small rather than at large values of R. The corresponding V across the ozoniser, determined 
electrostatically, is, however, pot affected. Inhibition dueto R is attributed, following Joshi, to 
preferential damping of the H. F. components of 4. 


A serial capacitance, in batween the L. T. of discharge tnbe ani detector, admits preferentially 
the H. Fs., and therefore, increases %ai This last is reduced by a capacitance added across 
the detector, since now the capacitance by-passes the H.Fs. 

The ‘threshold potential’ Va is not altered by a change in the mode of current detection. as 
is highest with an inductively fed pentode, and lowest with a Westector ‘cold’ rectifier. Potential 
variation of at and %avtis similar in all the cases. With a thermionic tube detector, Ai is always 
higher with the method of inductive coupling than with that of resistive coupling. With a triode, 
A‘ is higher with anode bend than with grid leak detection. A positive effect +a4 is observed 
with valve detectors at low applied V, decreases with V, and rapidly changes sign above Vm —Aé 
ia not observed under identical cunditions with a vacuo-junction. The selectivity in response of 


the various detectors to different frequenciesin the spectrum of 4 is considered to be responsible 
for the observed variations in a4. 


The present communication which is an extension of the preliminary 
observations of the author ( Proc. Indian Sci. Cong., 1947, Part III, Pays. 
Sec., Abst. No 14) and of the author and Kamath ( sd/d., 1947, Part IQ, 
Phys. Sec. Abst. No. 15 ), reports results on the Joshi effect in oxygen, in the 
high and the low frequency components of the discharge current, under resisitive 
and capacitative changes in the L. T. circuit, and with different modes of current 
detection, including the production of a postive effect, 1. e., a current gain under 
irradiation, with thermionic tube detectors. 


ExPEHERIMENTAL 


The general experimental arrangement and the circuit employed are shown 
in Fig, 1. The electrical discharge was produced in the annular space ofa 


a 
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Siemens’ type (glass) ozoniser filled with purified dxygen at 27 mm. (20°) Hg 
pressure. The exciting potential V was varied in the range 05-3 kV (r.m.s.) ; 
its frequency was 50 cycles per second. The discharge current 2, after rectifica- 
tion, was observed, in dark 73 and under light 11, ona sensitive D. C. mirror 


~ 





Fic. 1 


galvanometer G properly shunted. The source of light consisted of a battery 
of three 200 watt incandescent (glass) bulbs run at 200 volts. The mode of 
observation of Az was similar to that described in Part I (Mohanty and 
Kamath, this Journal, 1948, 25, 405). . 

For the study of Az in different components of # (Table I), and of the 
influence of resistive (Table Il) and capacitative (Tables III, IV) changes, a 
low resistance (250) vacuo-junction (V.J., Fig.1) was used as detector. The 
discharge current, which consists of high frequencies H. F., low frequencies L. F. 
and-the supply frequency component (w/de infra), was fed first directly into the 


4: * an an 
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detector through c sad Li (Fig. | D, and At observed. .*A apinatee cot 
0.0001 uF wag next introduced serially in between the LT: terminal of the 
discharge tube and the vacuo-junction: via 2 and 3 (cy having been disconnected). 
It admitted preferentially: the H.F. dnd inhibited the LF, the latter were by-. 
passed by the iron-core inductance L of about 200 henrys (which inhibited the 


L.F.), connected through 4 and 5. Finally, the L.F. were filtered into the-\- = 


detector through L, put in series in L T. vta 4 and 6, besides C across the vacuoy 
junction through 2 and 7. The effect was also studied under capacitative and 
resistive changes in the L. T. circuit. Capacitance introduced in series (Cg) in 
between the L.T. terminal of the discharge tube and the detector was varied 
over 000025 - 0.001 uF, and that put across (C,) the detector from 0.0001 to 
001 PF. The ohmic resistance R connected serially in L. T. was varied over 
1-10 ka; it was of Dubiliar type, non-inductive and sensibly non-capacitative. 


A comparative study of Az was next made (Table V) with the following © 
detectors used for observing 7: 


(a) Cambridge A. C. micrv-ammeter (uA, Fig 1). — This was a full-wave 
copper-copper oxide rectifier, and was introduced in series in L T. ‘ 


(4) Westector ‘cold rectifier—This was a half-wave crystal detector. 
Tt was connected, in series with the galvanometer G, between the L.T. terminal 
of the ozoniser and earth 

(c) Cambridge vacuo-yunctton.—The one used hada Jow heater resistance 
(259), This was connected to the galvanometer G. The arrangement was 
appreciably current sénsitive, since the corresponding galvanometer deflections 
are proportional to the square of the current flowing through the ozoniser. 


(d) Double diode 6H6(RCA).—This was used as a half-wave rectifier. 
For this purpose, the two plates, as also the two cathodes, were short-circuited. 
The filament of the thermionic tube was heated at 270 mA obtained from a 
battery of three 2 volt accumulators. In one series of observations, the 
current flowing through the ozoniser was passed through the primaries of a 3:4 
Bell type iron-core transformer. The secondaries of this transformer were 
connected to the plates and the cathodes of the valve through the galvanometer 
G. In another set of observations, the input to the diode was tapped from 
across a non-inductive and sensibly non-capacitative Dubilier type resistance 
of 2.5 ka introduced serially in L.T. . 

(e) Trtode'30 (RCA).—This was used as (#) an anode bend detector, and 
(7) asa grid leak detector. The thermionic tube was fed both inductively and 
resistively from the L.T. The filament of the valve was heated with a current 
of 56 mA drawn from a 2 volt storage cell. For (\, the ‘grid was given a 
negative bias of 9 volts obtained from dry cells. The positive terminal of the 
grid bias battery and the filament of the valve were earthed. The plate was 
maintained at +90 volts obtained from 220 volt, D.C. mains by means of a 
potentiometric arrangement. The galvanometer G was introduced in the plate 
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- 3 3 
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ae te Taga IT 


Influence of resistive-impedance on the Joshi effect in oxygen. , 


. 


pOg=*27 mm (20°), <! Temperature=3 4°, Frequency of A.O. supply =50 eyo./agcr : 
if * ou tS 
-Detector=» Vacuo-junction., Source of radiations=Thrée 200 volt, 200 watt (glass) .bulba, 
15 em. from the ozoniser. ee oe 7 
Bee 0. 1, 3.5, 5. 18. 10. - 
Vv . a 
(kV, r,10.8.) Z ee 
‘ fp 1198 6.48 5.89 5.00 4.58 490." s. 
"i, 6 98 4.18 8 48 8.18 288 26 °°. - 
0.67 Ag 4,99 2.36 1.93 18h ee, eS pe 
%At 41.8 86.4 38.8 86.8 882 00% BBB 
ip 1828 87.48 871 625° B02 ,. B86 
tL 9.11 _ 5.89 5.3 4.9 469° ° -4,47 
0.08 At 416 "3.09 1.51 1.86 123-119 
KAP 31s’. 27.9 ‘98.5 21.6 20,8 21.0 
ip 1818278 6.63 683 6.00 5.75 
tr, 9,76 “638 5.87 5.28 51 _ 49 
12 At 8.40 1.42 1.96 1.04 09 0.85 
“At 28.9 18.3 16 18.4 15.0 e 14.8 
ip 12.78 7.87 6.86 6.58 816 - 6,08 
#1, 10,05 6.78 8.08 5.75 i re oe 
147° At B71 1,09 0.78 0,33 069 *° | O68 3% 
%AL 21.2 13.9 W4 | 12.6 9.8 "41s 
= - 
1D 18,00 8.48 7,42 1.07 6.78 « 6.68 
tr, 10.77 7.55 6.86 6.58 6.33 6.16 
187 At 2,28 0.88 0.58 0.51 045 =. 0.47 
%At 17.2 10.4 15 12 6.8 vA 
ip 13.48 9.22 8.64 812 - 781 7.82 
ir, 11.66 8.66 8.06 7.63 742 °° . 7,38 
327 as 180 - 0.58 0.48 - 0.59 0.89° .. 0.84 
%At 184 - 6.1 5.6 62 -- 6 4.5, .- 
ip 14.29 10.85 - - 9.59 9.27 ;  : i 
fr, 12.92 9.95. | 8.27 9,00 -- ns Nee! 
207 At 1.87 0.40 -, 0.32 0.27 ic 4 oe 


HAt 9.6 1 8B BR 29 we 
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Tasyx. III 2 . Pe 


Influence of capacttance, tntroduced in I T. tn series with 
the detector, on the Josht effect in oxygen. 


pO,=27 mm ( 20°). _ Temperature=83°. Frequency of A. 0. supply=50 cyc./sec. 
Detector = Vacuo-junction. Source of radiations=Three 230 volt, 200 watt ( glass) bulbs, 
22 em. from the czoniser. 


O2 (#F) 0. 0.00028, 0,07 05 0,001. 
Vv 
(EY, r.m 8. ) 
fp 10.77 6.00 7.87 6.93 
2 te 6.25 383 4.24 4.%4 
0.67 =~ At 4.52 217 3.63 2.69 
% Ad 42 43.4 46.1 38.8 
tp 1261 8.25 10,81 11.86 
fr, 8.80 . 6,39 8.93 714, 
0 98 Ai 4.01 2.84 888 4,22 
% At 318 34.4 85.9 872 
ip 12.18 8 66 10°86 10.93 
. 9.00 5 66 7.16 7.48 
12 Ai 313 3.00 8.72 8.47 
% Ai 25.8 B18 34.8 E 81.7 
: ip 11 84 8.438 10.44 10.68 
L 9 27 5.83 712 7.62 
1.47 At 2.57 3.69 8 02 8.06 
% At 21.7 89.8 28.9 28.7 
tp 11.79 787 10.1 10.44 
fr 10.00 592 - 7.02 "87 
1.87 Ai 1.78 1.985 2.48 2.57 
% At 15.2 24.8 24.6 24.6 
tp 12.16 7.81 9.38 0.59 
ty 10.77 6.00 7.63 7.87 
9.27 At 1.69 1.81 1.71 1.72 
%AtT 18.6 28.2 183 17.8 
tp ~ ~ 12.96 > "7.85 9.89 
ty, 11.06 600 . 8.08 
267 At 1.00 1,85 1.53 


ZOE id 184 16 
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TABLE IV 


+ 
. . 


Variation with capacttance, introduced 1n L.T. wn parallel to the 
detector, of the Josht effect n oxygen. 


pO,=27 mm’20°?), Temperature=82°, Frequency of A.O. supply =60 cyc./sec. Detector= 


Vacuo-juuction. Source of radiations = Three 200 volt, 200 watt (glass) bulbs, 22 em. from 
the ozoniser. . 


O, (Fe) 
7 0 0.0001, 0.00025, 0.0005. 0.001. 0.005. 0°01. 
(kV, r.m.s.) 
ip 11.63 12,46 12.09 10.16 9,85 9.00 860 
0°67 11, 6.63 7.28 7.21 8.08 5.57 B34 - Bl 
At 4.93 6.18 4.88 4.07 4.28 3.60 ° 3.5 
ALI 42.5 41.6 40.4 40.1 43.5 40.7 40.7 
ip 12,04 18.08 12.49 10.63 10.49 9.54 9.83 
0.938 fr, 8.48 9.00 8.66 7.68 7.62 6.93 6.75 
Ai 3.61 4.08 8.83 3,95 2.87 2.61 2.58 
% AI 30 81.2 80.7 27.8 37.4. 27.4 27.7 
tp 11.62 12.61 12,28 10.58 . 1040 9.83 9.22 
1,2 in 8.68 9.27 9.00 8.c68 7b 721° 7,00 
At 2.96 8.84 3.28 2.52 2.48 212 3,22 
KAr 25.6 26.5 26,7 23.8 23.7 22.7 24.1 
ip 11.76 12.698 12.31 10.54 10.40 9.43 9.22 
147 tr, 9.38 9.85 9.6 h 8.66 8.40 7.84- > 7.52 
At 2.87 2.84 2.57 1.88 1.81 1.69 1.70 
% Ai 20.2 92.4 21.0 17.8 18.4 16.9 18.4, 
«p 12,04 13.76 12.63 11.00 10.81 98 " 9.54 
1,87 41, 10.15 10.86 10.68 9.48 9.88 8.60 8.37 
Ai 1.89 2,29 1.80 1.67 1.48 1.2 1A 
% At 15.7 17.4 15.2 14.3 18.2 12.8 12.8 
aD 12.78 13.64 13.28 11.83 11.63 10.63 10.85 
2.27 ar, 11.09 11.70 11.46 10. [+b 10.80 9.6L. - 9.33 
Ai 1.64 1.84 1.78 1.89 1.83 1.09 1,02 
% Ai 12.9 14.2 18.5 11.7 114 10.8 9.9 
“4p 18.68 14.58 14.25 12.78 1261 1184 . 11.68 
2.07 ih 12.41 13,04 “18.76 1.79 -, 11,68 11.00 > 10.77 


At a7, 1.49 1.48 74 0.99 OBL . 0.86 
%At 9.8 10.8 10,8 0.94 7,9 TL O48 
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- TABLE V 


The Joshi effect tn oxygen wutth diferent modes of current delectton. 


pO,=27 mm. (20°), Temperature =22°—28°, Frequency of A.C. sapply =60 cyc./sec. 
Source of radiations = Three 200 volt, 200 watt (glass) bulbs, 22 cm. from the-ozoniser. 


os =e Diode6H6 —Triode 80 (ROA) Pentode 

a 2 28 6J7 (RCA) 

8 $4 4 (BGA) tema é 
. Be = BB 5 Anode Grid 

ot 3 i) 

5 > LO RO LO RO LC. RO IQ RG 
ip 141 _ 9 — _ 
1Y, Lal mas 9 _ cme 

0.53 As _ _ _ = _ 
a = = = “= = 
tp 1.48 — 10 _ be 
iL 1.43 _ 12 —~ _ 
0.56 At — — +2 7a = 
HOt _ — +20 _ a 
ip 6.44 nC) ae al i 
tt, 5.70 43 2 ~ 83> 
0.59 24 0.74 +39 +2 — 42 
%At 17.8 +1300 +105 —_ +103 
ip 8.87 54 8B 40 ; 81 
tt, 711 68 80 151 120 
0.61 As 1.48 +9 +4 +111 +89. 
% Ai 17.0 +16,7 +154 +278 48.2 
ip «16.84 - 84 368 164 : 125 
tz, "8,28 84 89 345 144 
0.64 At 2.58 — +3 +81 +19 
%At- 23.8 — +88 +50 . +152 
ip 1185 «128. 208 212 
it, 8.86 101 51.5 208 165 
0.87 As 3.99 27 BB —_ . 47 
%AS 26.2 2.1 «6.4 — 22.2 var 
ip 12.06 146 68 8765 340 
$1, 9.57 114 59 B12 181 
0.69 At 3.49 32 4 83 59 
% As 20.7 21.9 64 16.8 ; 24.6 
ip 12,27 477 886 262 
sy 9.62 113.67 202 188 
0.72 As 2.65 35 4 84 14, 
LAG 21.6 238 5.6 244 28.2 
ip 12,45 1460 76.5 361 270 
it, 9.67 11278 272 193 
0.75 Ad 2.81 8380S 79 17 
%At 22.5 22.8 486 22.6 28 5 
tp 13.78 1478 835 280 
it, 9.97 108 = 7S 264 195 
O77 At 3,81 389 8 71 85 
% At "88 2656 3.7 21.2 B0 4 


oe observations were made with a comparatively sensitive voltmeter for measur- 
ng 3 ‘ 
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TaBLE V ( condd. ) 


z ~ & 4. 8 Diode 6H6, Triode 80 (RCA) 
S 2, £8 ¢ Pentode 
b> a sa 5 (ROA) st 
~ iG as 4 Anode Grid 8J7 (RCA) * 
qaoee 2, bend leak 
- 3 a aot — anes 
7 o > 10. RO LC RO. LO. RBC. r.0O. B.O. 
ip 8 11 4,00 68 65 105 = 89 179 80 - 146 48 
i, 8 IL 8,08 60 6516 82 365 lal” 37 104 48 
0.67 At so - 0.92 18-85 33 4 88 8 42 5 
% At - - 23 26.6 64 21.9 10.8 21.2 10.0 28.8 10.4 
ip 75 8 48 184 86 147 56 87 188 68 
41, 6.56 38 8.81 96 4 «=683)—s«d108 vA 56 118 64 
0.8 At 1.0 1 1,098 88 8 44 4 1 70 4 
KBAt 1833 42 2922 288 385 209 63 1.8 87.2 5,9 
tp 85 S84 495 138 122 42 106 178 81 182 94 
sp 90 383 400 98 #180 102 103 . 166 81 118 9L 
0.98 Bi 08 1 095 34 2 40 2 8 —_ 64 3 
At 68 39 192 266 16 28.2 19 864.68 — 85.2 $2 
sp 126 47 61 129 158 130 145 a6 179 120 
tr 120 46.5 447 105 188 96 148 06 120 117 
1.07 at 60060606 «(068 06 Rh 34 2 aks 59 3 
Lhe 40 ll 124 18.6 — 26.2 la — “88 2.5 
ip 16 60 6.29 187 301.6 129° 185 179 110 176 148 
tr 155 60 469 107 2016 101 185 171 110 124 148 
1.2 At 06 — 0.60 2 -— 28 = 8 — “61 — 
“ar Blo o— 11.8 18.7 - 21.7 — - 4.5 —_ 29,2 aes 
tp 10.56 4 648 127 251 136 235 125 170 174 
ty 1196 Th 49 111.6 261 108 235 . 128 124 Wd 
1.33 Ato — — O88 155 — 22 — 46 cae 
Cai — — 06 122 -—- 20 — as 27.1 — 
tp 28.6 86.5 6.76 129 151 183 169 
fr, 23.6 86.5 6.29 116 126 178 . 130 
1.47 As — — 046 13 25 5 30° 
Shi, —- — 8 10.1 166 2.7 28,1 
ty 28.5 108.6 6.96 130 164 175 
#1, 28.5 102.5 6.57 121 145 . 140 
1.6 Ati — — 0.89 9 19 85 
Oi —- — 65 69 . 11.6 20.0 
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a 
a 
cl 
bo 
i 
4D 
tL 
1.48 At 
GAS 
tp 
1,87 $1, 
At 
ZAt 
1D 
2, ty, 
At 
GAS 
4D 
218 aL 
At 
Ot 
¥ 4D 
2.27 41, 
At 
At 
ip 
41, 
24-- At 
ZAt 
; iD 
2.53 4, 
aks As 
AS 
ip 
2.87 i 
At 
% Ad 
ip 
28 +, ( 
As. 
wAi 


Cambridge wa. 


60.5 


|lge 


715 
77.5 


86.5 


(1.0.=Inductive coupling ; - 


Westector 
rectifier. 


116 
116 


180 
130 


144 
144 


159 
159 


178 
178 


188 
188 


198 
198 


209 
209 


226.6 
226.5 
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Vacuo-junction. 


5.92 
0.37 
5.9 


6.63 

6.29 
0.84 
6.1 


7.00 
6.71 
0.28 
4.1 


7.55 
7.14 
0.21 

2.9 


7.81 
1.65 
0.16 
2.0 


8.8] 
8.06 
- 0.25 

- 8.0 


8.83 
8.57 
0.26 
2.9 


9.33 
9.14 
0.18 
2.0. 


9.77 
9.7 
0.07 
0,7 


TasLe V(conid.) 


Diode 6HB 
(RCA)! 
te 

Lc. BG, 


135 
127 

8 
53 


1389 
1838.6 
5.5 


145 
140 


3.4 


152 
148.6 
3.5 
2.3 


169 
157 


1.38 


169 

167.5 
1.6 
0.8- 


18] 
s 
180 


192 
191 


203 
202 
1 


Triode 80 (ROA) 





at a 
Anode Grid 
bend leak 


1.0. RO. LC, B.C. 


188 183 
163 178 
20 5 
10.9 2.7 
206 
186 
20 
9.7 
226 185.6 
207 181.5 
19 4 
8.4 2.2 
249 
237 
12 
4.8 
274 186 
259 182 
18 4 
5.5 2.2 
300 
200.5 
8.5 
8.2 
323 186 
814 182 
9 4 
2.8 2.2 
848 
810 - 
8 
2.8 
874 186 
370 184 - 
4 2 
1.1 “Ll 


R.C.= Resistive coupling) 


- Pentdde 
6J7 (RCA) 


Lo. B.O 


190 
156 

34 
17.8 


200 
166 
84 
17.0 


207 
174 

88 
16.9 


217 
189 
28 
12.9 


224 
197 

a7 
18.1 


229 

206.5 
23.5 

10.8 


236 
212 
23 
9.8 


240 
218 

22 
9.2 


244, 
225 
19 
a8 
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For grid leak detection, a 0.00025 uF capacitance shunted with Dubilier 
type resistances R, was introduced in the grid circuit. The grid was returned 
to the positive of the two volt filament cell. The negative of the cell (and 
hence also the filament) was earthed. The plate was given a positive potential 
of 40 volts. The anode current was determined with the galvanometer G. A 
series of observations was made with R, varied over 1-5 Ma. 


(4) Pentode 677 (RCA)—The tube was coupled with the L.T., both 
inductively and resistively. The control grid was given a negative bias of 6 
volts. The suppressor and the cathode of the thermionic tube were earthed. 
The plate was given a positive potential of 220 volts, and the screen of 100 
volts. The filament was heated at 280 mA obtained from a battery of 3 storage 
cells. The current in the plate circuit was observed with the galvanometer G, 


DISCUSSION 


The Joshi Effect ta Different Components of the Discharge Current. 
—Results in Table I show that similar to the observations of Joshi (Curr. Ses., 
1945, 14,67) in chlorine, both Azand %Az in oxygen are greater for the high 
than for the low frequency components of 2 Further, it is seen that whilst 
At for the total unfiltered current is greater than that for H.F., the 
relative effect %At for the latter is sensibly greater than that for the former. 
Thus e.g., the values for Afat 12kV for the unfiltered current, the HF. and 
the LF. are respectively 3.56, 3.03 and 0.71; the corresponding values of ZAt 
are respectively 25.5, 286 and 15.5. Increase of the exciting V reduces 
progressively both At and %Az in all the three cases. 


The magnitude of 2, both in dark and under irradiation, at a given applied 
V isin the order: unfiltered )H.F. >L.F. Thuse.g., at the above V, its values 
in dark are respectively 13.96, 10.58 and 4.58. 


The oscillographic studies of Joshi Gérd.. 1944, 13, 253; Nature, 1944, 154, 
147 ) have revealed that z' consists of high frequency tar, low frequency tir and 
the supply frequency component #s. Thus, added vectorially : 

2 = tre tie tis. ‘ 
Under irradiation, there occurs an instantaneous and reversible diminution of 
the amplitudes of especially the high frequency components of- #, indicating 
that the latter constitute che chief seat of the Arphenomenon. That in 
oxygen as well the Joshi effect preponderates in the H.F. region of tis evident 
from the foregoing results. 

Influence of Reststive [mpedance.—From data in Table II, it is seen that 
both *p and 71, Af and %A? are markedly reduced due to a non-indu¢tive 
resistance R introduced in the L.T. circuit. This inhibition of #; Agand ZA? 
due to R is found, in agreement with the observation of Joshi (Proceind, Acad, 
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Sct, 1945, A22, 225) in chlorine, to be more pronounced at small rather 
than at large valuesof R. Thuseg.,#p at 12 kV is 13.15 when R=0 %; the 
corresponding values of Avand ZA? are respectively 3.4 and 25.9. Increase 
of R to 1 ka reduces tp, As and %Ai to 7.75, 1.42 and 18.3 respectively ; further 
increase in R to 10 ka, however, decreases tp, At and 4A: only to 5.75, 085 and 
14.8 respectively. 


The Siemens’ ozoniser ( Joshi, Curr. Sct, 1947,16, 19) is essentially a 
compound condenser constituted of three serial capacities: two due to the 
inner and outer electrode walls and a third associated with the gas in the 
annular space. Above the ‘threshold potential’ Vn, the gas breaks down as a 
dielectric; the corresponding capacity may therefore be considered as a 
condenser shunted by an ohmic resistance. From general considerations of a 
oscillatory discharge of a condenser (such as the ozoniser ) in a_ resistive 
circuit, Joshi ( Proc. Ind. Acad. Ser, 1945, A22, 225 ) showed that R mainly 
damped the high frequency components of ¢ This was confirmed by his 
oscillographic studies of Af under various R, and the observed reduction in 
the corresponding aerial current which is predominately H.F. Since the Joshi 
effect is preferentially incident in the region of high frequencies produced under 
the discharge ( vide supra), the observed decrease in Az and ZA? due to R 
follows. 


It is of interest to note that the voltage across the ozoniser, as measured 
by a Kelvin-White electrostatic voltmeter, does not vary sensibly due to the 
introduction of R. This is due to the fact that R, which is of the order of a few 
thousand ohms, is very small compared with the resistance of the ozoniser 
itself. 

Influence of Capacttative Changes—In agreement with the general findings 
of Joshi ( 2¢d., 1945, A22, 225), it is observed ( Tables III and IV ) that 
the magnitude of the ¢ffecf in oxygen is sensibly altered by capacitative 
changes in the system The effect of a capacitance is greater when it is added 
in series than when it is introduced in parallel to the detector. 


Whereas Az without capacitance decredses from 4.52 at 0.67 kV to 1.00 
at 2.67 kV, Azwitha serial capacitance Cg first increases to a maximum at 
0.93 kV and then decreases at higher V ( Table IfI). Thus e. g, with Co= 
0.0005 »F, Ad increases from 3.63 at 0.67 kV toa maximum of 3.88 at 0.93 kV, 
and decreases with further rise in V to 153 at 2.67kV. It is also seen that with 
C_—0.00025 PF, At below 1.47 kV is less than that without Cz; above 147 kV 
itis the reverse. Thus, values for Az at 0.93 and 1.87 kV are respectively 
401 and 1.79 without Cy and 2.84 and 1.95 with the above capacitance. With 
higher Cg, viz. , 0.0005 and 0.001 #F, Arabove 0.93 kV is greater than that with- 
out Cg, whereas below 0.93 kV Az without Cg is greater. At 0.67 and 12 kV, 
e. 8, values for Az are respectively 4.52 and 3.13 without Cs, and 3.63 and 372 
with 0.0005 4F. The Az-V curves for Cg=0.0005 and 0.001 uF coincide above 
12kV. - 
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The relative efect %A1 is increased markedly due to Cy ( Table III). 
The effect is most pronounced with the smallest capacitance, viz., 0.00025 »F 
and at higher V. With higher C), .viz., 0.0005 and 0.001 FE, %Azis smaller 
than that with 0.00025 «F. Thus, with Cy=0, 0.00025, 0.0005 and 0.001 uF. 
values for %Az at 2.27 kV are respectively 13.6, 23.2, 18.3 and 179, and at 
12 kV, 25.8, 34.6, 34.3 and 317. The increase in %A+ on the introduction of 
a serial capacitance in the LT. circuit, provides another proof for the 
observation that in oxygen, as in chlorine, the Joshi effect preponderates in 
the high frequency region of #. 

The net effect Ad increases as a result of introduction of a_ parallel 
capacitance C,=0.0001 uF (Table IV). At12kV,eg, 4: with and without the 
above capacitance is respectively 3.34 and 295. With increase of Ci, 4: 
decreases. It is, at the above V, 3.28 for 0.00025 uaF and 2.22 for 0.01 #F. 


Since ru, which represents the main seat of the phenomenon, is by-passed 
by Cy, a reduction in ZAz is to be anticipated. This is actually observed 
(Table IV) For instance, values for %4¢ at 1.47kV with and without C;— 
0.0005 uF are respectively 20.2 and 17.8. As has been already pointed out, 
the effect of C, added in parallel to the vacuo-junction is small in comparison 
with that of Cg introduced in series with the detector. 


The Joshi Effect with Different Modes of Current Detectton—That Vm, 
at which? increases rapidly with the applied V,isa fundamental quantity is 
brought out by the results of these investigations. Despite widely varying 
methods of current detection, this potential for the ozoniser containing oxygen 
at a pressure of 27 mm. (20°) is a constant quantity of 06 kV, the other 
factors, viz, the frequency of the A.C. supply and the temperature, being 
(sensibly) constant 


From Table V, it is evident that in agreement with the results of earlier 
work in chlorine (Joshi, Proc. Indian Sct. Cong, 1943, Part II, pp. 70-75; Curr. 
Sct., 1945, 14, 67: Prasad, Jndtan_]. Phys., 1946, 20, 187) and bromine ( Tewari, 
thid., 1948, 22, 553) in these laboratories, the magnitude of the Joshi 
effect in oxygen varies apparently with the mode of current detection. Thus 
eg, at 0.93 kV, ZAr is 19.2 with a vacuo-junction. With the two crystal 
detectors, viz., the Cambridge A.C. micro-ammeter and the Westector rectifier, 
values for %A¢ at the above V are comparatively low, being 5.3 and 2.9 
respectively. This is also the case with a diode 6H6 (1.6), a triode 30 (anode 
bend 1.9; grid leak 0.0) and a pentode 6J7 (3.2) coupled resistively, and the 
triode, fed inductively but used as a grid leak detector (4.6). On the other hand, 
%A&% is comparatively high, viz, 35.2, 28.2, and 25.6 when ¢# is detected 
respectively with the pentode, the triode used as anode bend detector and the 
diode, all the thermionic tubes being fed inductively. The apparent variability 
of the magnitude of the efect with the mode of current detection arises from 
the selectivity in response of the various detectors to different frequencies in the 
spectrum of the discharge current. : 
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As has already been pointed out, the magnitude of the Joshi effect, 
determined with the crystal ‘detectors, is very small. Thus e.g., the maximum 
observed with the Cambridge A.C. micro-ammeter is 13.3%, and with the 
Westinghouse instrument, 4.2%, both at0.8 kV. With increasing V, the effect 
decreases and finally disappears, at 133 kV in the case of the former and at 
12kV withthe latter. A crystal detector consists of a crystal in contact with 
a metal. The boundary between the crystal and the metal possesses a very 
high resistance, the value of which varies markedly with the direction of the 
impressed e.mf., thus leading to rectification (Grondahl, Rev. Mod. PAys., 1933, 
5,141; Wilson, “Semiconductors and Metals”, Camb. Univ. Press, 1939). That 
the magnitude of At obtained with crystal detectors is small might, in part, 
be due to the appreciable resistance of the rectifier in the low-resistance 
direction, especially at small voltages applied across the instrument. 


As compared with the crystal detectors, the magnitude of Az observed 
with the vacuo-junction is considerable, the maximum being 23% at 0.67 kV. 
With increase in V,%Az decreases and falls below 1.0 near about 28kV. The 
net efect Aris maximum at 0.8 kV, after which it decreases with V. Accofding 
to Joshi (Proc. Ind. Acad. Scr., 1945, A 22, 225), the vacuo-junctions have a stable 
characteristic over a wide range of applied V and frequency of the A.C. supply. 
For large currents or high frequencies, however, errors due to the ‘skin effect’ 
creep in. Further, since in this mode of current detection an appreciable 
resistance is introduced, a reduction of the H.F. oscillations occurs prior to 
irradiation. This would reduce Az. Ina thermal device like the vacuo-junction, 
reduction in Azdueto resistive damping of far is, however, not appreciable,’ 
since the corresponding loss is represented by conversion into heat. Due to the 
stray capacity between the heater wire and the thermocouple, on the other 
hand, high frequencies may find their way into the thermocouple circuit and 
may consequently be lost. 


The maximum A? ( 28.3 % at 0.8 kV) obtained with the inductively fed 
diode is higher than that obtained with the vacuo-junction. This is to be 
anticipated in view of the low ohmic resistance in the oscillatory circuit. The 
net efect Aris also maximum at 0.8 kV. With increase in V beyond 08 kV, 
both Ai and ZA? decrease; their magnitudes become negligibly small near 
about 2.4kV. The efect obtained with the diode, resistively coupled with the 
L. T. of the ozoniser, is small The maximum photo-suppression observed is 
6.4% at 0.67kV; at potentials higher than 0.93 kV, there is no photo-effect. 
That the magnitude of Az is small is due to the fact that in this mode of 
current detection a high resistance is introduced in the oscillatory circuit ; this 
increases the damping constant and also the ‘skin effect’, leading to a reduction 
of the H.F. oscillations prior to irradiition. 


The triode used as an anode bend detector and coupled inductively with 


L T. shows a Ad which is larger than that obtained with a diode coupled 
similarly ; the maximum is 29.9 % at 0.8kV ( Table V ). On the other hand, 
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% 4 observed with the triode used asa grid leak detector is small. Thus, with 
a leak resistance of 5M a, % Asis maximum (21.2 ) at 067 kV; and decreases 
abruptly to 46 at 0.93 kV; with further rise in V, it decreases but slowly 
(Table V). Decreasing the leak resistance, whilst maintaining the capa- 
citance constant, reduces the value of maximum Az. Thus, with leaks of 5, 4, 3, 
2and1 Ma, the maximum values of %Az observed are respectively 21.2, 18.2, 
10.3, 13.7 and 10.7, all at 067kV. The magnitude of Az observed with the triode 
fed resistively is small. 


The inductively fed pentode shows largest Az, the maximum observed 
bening 37.2 % at 0.8kV. At higher V, both Ad and %4¢ decrease, but ZA? in this 
case is appreciable even at 2.8 kV; at this potential other detectors show 
nil or nigligible photo-suppression. 


In the preliminary work on this effect in oxygen in these laboratories 
Cherian ( Proc. Indian Sct. Cong., 1942, Part III, Chem. Sec. Abst. No. 
56 ) who used a crystal detector observed a posttive effect + 1 at low V. A 
like phenomenon has been observed by the present author with thermionic tube 
detectors. Under identical conditions of excitation, the vacuo-junction, however, 
shows nil or the negative ¢fect. When produced, the posthve effect is large below 
Vm, at the point at which the current just begins to grow, decreases rapidly 
with V, and changes sign at potentials above Vn, after passing in many cases 
through a nul-point. Thus e.g., with the diode coupled inductively, a current 
fain of 1300% is observed at 0.59 kV. Increase of V to 0.61 kV reduces + Az# to 
16.7%. At 0.64 kV, no change is observed inz under irradiation. With further 
increase in V, there occurs the negative efecé, the magnitude of which increases 
to a maximum and then decreases. With the diode fed resistively, + Avis small, 
but decreases gradually with V ; further, it is distributed over a comparatively 
wide range of V. The observations with triode and pentode are generally 
similar to those with the diode coupled inductively. 


The nature of potential variation of A#and % Azis not, as is evident from 
the above, altered by a mere change in the mode of current detection. Thus, 
both A¢and %Azd are maximum near 0.8 kV, after which they decrease with 
the applied V. This observation is in agreement with the general findings of 
Joshi ( Proc. Ind. Acad. Sct., 1945, A22, 389) that %A12 is a maximum 
near Vm, and decreases thereafter with the applied V. 
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STUDIES ON THE MECHANISM OF AUTOXIDATION OF 
FATS. PARTI KINETICS OF CATALYTIC OXIDATION 
OF OLEIC AND LINOLEIC ACIDS 


By S. MUKHERJEE 


The mechanism of autoxidation of unsaturated fatty acids by use of catalyst has beea 
studied up to a primary stage of oxidation. 


Although the autoxidation of fats and simple esters of unsaturated fatty 
acids have been the subject of a number of recent communications (Farion, 
Chem, Zig. 1904, 28, 1196; Goldschmidt ef al, Ber, 1934, 67, 1588; 
Rieche, Z. angew. Chem., 1937, 50, 520; Farmar and co-workers, Zyrans. 
Faraday Soc., 1946, 42, 228 ; 1942, 38, 340; 7. Chem. Soc., 1943, 119 ; 1946, 10), 
it has not been possible to explain the primary process of autoxidation 

‘and to completely establish the nature of the products formed. Instead, the 
observations of the later investigators stand largely in contradiction to those 
of the earlier workers in the field, and as such the non-critical acceptance of 
any of these theories presents certain difficulties which must be clarified before 
arriving at a decision in favour of any of the hypotheses. The early theories 
which ‘have been evolved with regard to autoxidation of fats have been 
founded on some concept concerning the initial addition of oxygen ‘to 
the unsaturated linkage and the majority of workers have accepted the theory 
of formation of a heterocyclic peroxide of the formula ( Farion, Goldschmidt, 
loc. crt.) 

oa : 2) 
Oo——~O 

as the primary step in the autoxidation process. The existence of fatty acid 
peroxide containing such a configuration has been assumed on the basis of 
certain analytical data (viz. iodine and thiocyanogen value, peroxide, hydroxyl, 
carbonyl values, etc.) which have been interpreted as substantiating the existence 
of such a configuration in autoxidised unsaturated acids ; but the more recent 
work of Farmer and co-workers (doc. crt.) has led to a considerable questioning 
concerning the validity of the cyclic peroxide theory. It appears to have been 
well established by Farmer that the autoxidation of all unconjugated olefinic 
compounds proceeds by addition of a molecule of oxygen to the carbon atom 
adjacent to the double bond to form a hydroperoxide having an intact double 
bond thus, 

- ~CH,-CH=CH+0, — -CH(OOH) -CH=CH- 

The most fundamental advance in the chemistry: of ‘atoxidation of fats was 

made by Farmer and Sutton when they isolated for the first time a moderately 
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pure peroxidised methyl oleate by molecular distillation of-a partially oxidised 
sample of methyl oleate. It was further shown from spectrophotometric 
measurements that autoxidation of polyethenoid substances, whose double bonds 
are separated by methylenic groups, resulted in the formation of conjugated diene 
isomers (Farmer, Koch and Sutton, 7. Chem. Soc., 1943, 541; Bergstrom, Arkiv 
Kemt Min. Geol., 1945, 14, Bd. 21A, 1). Further substantiation of the bhydro- 
peroxide theory was obtained when Atherton and Hilditch (2. Chem. Soc., 1944, 
105) isolated substantial proportion of suberic and octoic as well as azelaic 
and nonanoic acids, products predicted by Farmer as the fission products of 
hydroperoxido-oleic acid from the oxidative disruption of an autoxidised sample 
of oleic acid, thus proving to a large extent (though not necessarily exclusively) 
that peroxidation had occurred at the -CHe- group adjacent to the ethenoid 
bond. However, on the basis of comparative studies of the autoxidation of 
methyl oleate and linoleate, Hilditch and co-workers (tdid., 1945, 836 ; 1946, 1022; 
Hilditch, 7, Oct Col.-Chem. Assoc., 1947,30, 1) disputed the concept that the 
attack by oxygen occurs only at the «-methylenic positions. Hilditch bas suggested 
a mechanism in which oxygen adds directly to the double bond, forming a 
transitory cyclic peroxide, which then rearranges to give hydroperoxides. But 
nevertheless, the isolation of the methyl hydroperoxido-oleate by Farmer 
appears to render the cycloperoxide theory of autoxidation untenable, and if we 
‘once accept the hydroperoxide theory, a reinterpretation of a considerable 
amount of previous experimental work becomes necessary and much of the 
speculation and conclusions concerning subsequent stages of autoxidation is 
vitiated. 


Now, there are two major points of difference between the formulation 
as proposed by Hilditch and the «-methylenic reactivity concept of Farmer 
ef al. According to the former, a double bond shift must occur in all cases, even 
with a mono-olefines, if a hydroperoxide is the end product. The «-methylenic 
concept, on the other hand, permits the formation of hydroperoxides with or 
without the shift of double bond from its original position. Another point of 
difference is that whereas the Farmer’s postulation provides for the propagation 
of the chain reaction, no such mech’nism is provided by the Hilditch’s formula- 
tion. Then again, acceptance of Farmer's hydroperoxidation mechanism as the 
primary course of autoxidation apparently.-presents certain difficulties. Firstly, 
it must be borne in mind that any detachment of an «-methylenic hydrogen 


atom from the olefin system to leave an active radical -CH. CH=CH - (the 
first likely stage in the production of an «-methylenic -OOH group) will require 
the expenditure of 80 K. Cal. of energy which must be supplied from some not 
very obvious source; secondly, there exists numerous direct experimental 
evidences to show that conjugated compounds, including those in which the 
unsaturated centres are flanked by «-methylenic groups, undergo peroxidation 
additively at the double bond systems, leaving the adjacent 4-methylenic group 
intact and iodine values of various olefinic substances inculding linoleates 


3 . 
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(Paschke and Wheeler, Oz/ é Soap, 1944, 21, 52) have been found to fall during 
autoxidation to an extent that cannot be readily accounted for if it is assumed 
-that all of the initial peroxides formed are hydroperoxides, For these reasons 
it has been considered of importance'to make further studies on the mechanism 
of the autoxidation process to arrive at a more definite conclusion. 


It may be stated that the complete understanding of the early stages of 
the autoxidation process has by no means been achieved and the two main 
points regarding which confusion still exists are (#) whether any cyclic (« 
polymeric) peroxides are formed and (22) whether any appreciable amount of 
unconjugated diene hydroperoxides is formed. The data presented in the 
paper are not as clear cut as they might be, but these preliminary experiments 
reflect some light on the structure of the peroxides formed in the early stages 
of autoxidation of oleic and linoleic acids. A detailed study of the catalytic 
oxidation of the unsaturated acids, oleic and linoleic, has been carried out with 
special reference to peroxide formation and saturation of double bonds in 
~ direct relationship to the amount of oxygen absorbed. 


It has been a common observation that ifa sample of oleic or linoleic 
acid is shaken in a Warburg instrument, there is a gradual absorption of 
oxygen, and if aqueous KOH is placed in the inner cup, a fall in the manometer 
reading takes place. But the speed of the reaction is extremely slow such 
that it takes a week or so for a small quantity of the acid to be oxidised 
completely. The speed of the reaction can be highly increased by raising 
the temperature to 98°, but at this temperature it is very difficult to maintain 
the temperature of the bath rigorously constant owing toa large radiation 
losses, For this reason recourse was taken to a method similar to that of 
Banks (7. Soc. Chem. Ind. 1944, 63, 8) used for the rapid testing of antoxidants 
for fats, where it was demonstrated that the presence of a mere trace of 
haematin (1/7000th mg.) was able to accelerate the oxygen absorption of 
aqueous suspensions of linoleic acid at ordinary temperature 


Ex PHRIMENYTAL 


Preparaison of the Substrates—In such studies as mechanism and kinetics 
of oxidation the purity of the substance plays a prominent part. Hence, 
attention was paid to the purification of the substrates (viz. oleic and linoleic) 
employed in these experiments 

Oletc Actd—The U. S. P. grade oleic acid (I. V. 89.0) was distilled at 
reduced pressure and the middle portion of the fraction distilling at 232°-234715 
mm. was collected. This was subjected to a further distillation at 0.1 mm. 
when the fraction coming out at 153° was collected. The I. V. of this sample 
was 89.9, identical with the theoretical value. 
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Linoleic Actd—The B. D. H. linoleic acid (I. V. 178.0, theoretical value 
181.2) when subjected to a similar distillation in vacuum at 17 mm. (b.p. 224°) 
and again at Imm. at 147°, yielded an acid with I V.179 25. For further purification, 
the modern chromatographic adsorption separation method was taken recourse 
to. In applying chromatography to the preparation of pure linoleic acid in 
the present work, appropriate, reproducible and experimentally determined 
conditions have been employed to remove the complication introduced by the 
lack of visual means of differentiation between the adsorbed bands. The 
results of preliminary experiments indicated that the activity of adsorbent 
alumina was the most important factor. Brochmann’s alumina (E. Merck) 
diluted with 4 times of its weight of inactivated alumina, prepared by the 
method of Fisk (Patnt Tech., 1945, 10, 85, 107), was found most suitable for 
the present work; asthe use of pure Brochmann’s alumina resulted in poor 
separation it was found necessary to make such a dilution, determined by 
a set of preliminary experiments. By trial experiments the quantity of 
-developing and eluting solvents to remove the fraction of low I. V. was 
determined and the proportions used in the following experiment have been 
found to be quite satisfactory for the present work;15. of linoleic acid, 
obtained by distillation in vacuum, as detailed above, were dissolved in 100 
c.c. of petroleum ether (E. Merck) and adsorbed on acolumn of Brochmann’s 
alumina using 1:4 dilution (100 g. in a tube of 7/8th inch dia.). The 
chromatogram was developed with 500 ml. of petroleum ether in course of 
one hour, which eluted a fraction of I V. 179.8. The pure linoleic acid fraction 
was obtained by rapidly eluting with 1500 c.c. of petroleum ether applying vacuum 
at the bottom, at the same time maintaining a positive pressure of COg at 
the top. During the process of removing the solvent by distillation in vacuum, 
aslow stream of COg was maintained throughout to prevent oxidation. The 
product obtained has an TI. V. of 181.1. The acid can be taken as sufficiently 
pure for all practical purposes. The recovery of acid was 86% By repeating 
this procedure of chromatographic separation a considerable amount of the 
pure acid was prepared and stored under COs. 


Measurement of Oxygen Absorptton.—The fatty acid emulsions were 
prepared after the method of Banks (/oc. c¢t/.) and were used directly for 
estimation of oxygen absorption using haematine catalyst (02 c.c. of a solution 
containing 7 mg./100 cc.). Oxygen absorption was measured in the Warburg 
manometric apparatus in a manner similar to that described by Johnston 
and Frey (/nd. Eng. Chem., Anal. Ed., 1941, 13, 479). The flask containing 500 
mg. of the acid in suspension was flushed with oxygen for 3 minutes and connec- 
ted to the manometer and shaken for 15 minutes in the thermostat at 37°+0.1° 
after which the haematine solution was tipped off from the side bulb and oxygen 
absorption followed manometrically. With both the acids a static method was 
resorted to. 
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In Tables I and II are shown the c.c. of oxygen absorbed by oleic and 
linoleic acids respectively with time. 


Tas I 


Oxygen absorption in the catalytic oxtdation of olete acid at 37°. 
Ce. Og absorbed at N. T. P. 


O.e. Og absorbed at N. T. P. 


Time No. 1. No. 2. No. 8 Time, No.1. No. 2. No. 8. 
1 hr. 4.08 4.0 3.85 8 min. 15.0 18.0 14.98 
2 6.0 6.0 4,85 9 15.5 16.5 16.4 
8 8.10 7.96 7.85 10 16.05 16.0 16.0 
4 10.0 9,93 9.85 VW 17.5 17.8 17.45 
6 12.9 12.90 12,85 24, 20.0 19.93 19.85 
6 12.95 13.0 12.98 85 =, «25.0 24.6 24.85 
7 14.0 14,0 13,99 48 30.0 29.3 20.75 

TasLe II 


Oxygen absorption tn the catalytic oxtdatton of linolete actd at 37. 


O.c. O, absorbed at N. T. P. C.c. O, absorbed at N. T. P. 

Time, No.l. No. 2. No. 3. No. 4. Time. No.l. No. 2. No. 8. No. 4. 
15 min. 2.00 2.00 2,00 2.00 120 min. 200 20.0 20.0 19.9 
80 4.85 4,80 4,80 5.00 180 25.10 25.0 25.1 25.0 
45 6.45 6.40 6.45 6.45 210 80.2 80.0 80.0 80.0 
60 8.02 8.0 8.0 80 800 40.95 41.0 41.0 40.86 
75 10.05 10.2 10.0 8610.1 600 43.9 44.0 44.0 43,90 
90 15.0 15.0 14.98 14.95 1200 48.0 46.1 48.0 46.0 
105 17.6 17.5 17.5 17.46 1500 48.8 46.9 47.0 46.45 


These results are shown graphically in Fig. 1. 
At each stage of oxidation carried out with a number of flasks the oxidised 


fatty acids were recovered by extraction with ether - absolute alcohol mixture 
(4:1), the solvent removed under vacuum, and the peroxide and iodine value 
determinations were made in the usual way. In Tables III and IV are shown the 
relationship between iodine and peroxide values with oxygen absorption, all the 
results being expressed in percentages for easy comparison. 


Tasie III 
Catalytic oxtdation of oleic actd at 37°. 
% Peroxide % Peroxide Iodine 
%O.  Proxide formation formation value <% Iodi- Dropin I. V. 
Time. absor- value on basis of on wt. (obs.) ne No. 
bed. (obs.). O,consumn. basis. Obs. Cale. 
2 hours. 10 178 90 6.6 845 95 459 5.02 
4 20 872 48 12.3 81.0 80 8.9 11.06 
8 380 846 6 80 11.6 738.0 80 16.0 108 
18 85 400 85 13.3 68 70 23.9 12.0 
24 40 804 21.8 12.1 6123 68 28.7 10.9 
85 0 282 18.5 9.4 495 55 40.4 8.5 
48 60 260 17.6 8.8 46.0 49 43,9 8.0 
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Taste IV 


Catalyttc oxtdatton of linoletc actd at 37. 


% Peroxide % Peroxide: Iodine 
% O, Peroxide formation formation value %Jodi- Dropin I. V. 


Time, absor- value on basis of on wt. (obs.) ne No. 

bed. (obs.) Oyconsumn. basis, Obs. Cale. 
0.5 hr. 10 1000 100 16 166 6 92.0 144 28.8 
1.0 16 1650 100 27 166.3 86.7 24.2 48.6 
1,26 20 2056 100 83.7 144.0 80.0 87.0 66.6 
1.50 30 2985 $8 49 129.6 72.0 51.4 88.2 
1.76 86 6492 90 90 117.0 650 64.0 162.0 
2.0 40 4550 20 80 95.4 620 85.6 144.0 
8.0 50 8200 48 62.4 82.8 46.0 98,3 94.3 
8.5 60 2760 40 45 72.8 40.0 108 4 81.0 
4.0 80 2100 30 34.4 54.3 80.0 126.7 618 


The figures in columns 4 and 7, viz. the percentage peroxide formation and 
iodine number are plotted against percentage oxygen absorption (column 2) in 
Figures 2 and 3. ; 

In column 3 the peroxide values as determined experimentally are given; 
column 4 shows the theoretical peroxide value calculated on the basis of weight 
of oxygen absorbed, and on the assumption that peroxidation takes place entirely 
at the double bond ; column 5 gives the percentages of peroxide formed calcula- 
ted from the full theoretical peroxide value of 3050 and 6090. Column 7 gives the 
percentage iodine value, expressing the experimentally determined value as 
percentage of the theoretical iodine values, viz. 89.9 in case of oleic acid and 
181.1 in case of linoleic acid, these being designated as 100%. Column 9 shows 
the drop in Iodine value calculated on the assumption that peroxide is formed 
at the double bond and its iodine value is nil. 


DISCUSSION 


Figure 1 shows the oxygen absorption curves of the two fatty acids and it 
Fic. 1 
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may be seen from the shape of the curve that in both the cases catalytic autoxi- 
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dation proceeds without any induction period, the velocity of autoxidation 
increasing with the double bond. In the presence of catalyst, the rate of 
absorption of oxygen is very vigorous at the beginning and falls off with time. 
It can also be observed that in no case even at the end of 48 hours the end-point 
in oxygen absorption is reached, although theoretically 100% oxygen has been 
consumed by the fat. The mechanism of oxidation of the two acids is discussed 
below. 


The Behaviour of Olete Actd.—From the results in Table III and the 
peroxide curve (Fig. 2) it can be observed that the absorbed oxygen is probably 
taken up only in the peroxide form at the initial stages, which corresponds to 
the oxygen absorption below 10%. The percentage peroxidation decreases 
afterwards and the curve becomes flatter in the later stages of oxidation, From 
the iodine number figures (columns 8 and 9), viz drop in iodine value observed 
and that calculated from full peroxidation of the double bonds, it is clear that at 
the initial stage up to 20% oxygen absorption the double bond disappears quanti- 
tatively (Fig. 2) during autoxidation. Later on, the double bond does not 
disappear in this proportion of Og consumption which proceeds at a much 
enhanced rate than can be expected from saturation of double bond alone. The 
only logical conclusion is that oxygen apart from attacking the double bond 
probably also brings about further oxidation at some other place in the acid 
molecule, possibly of the reactive methylene group. 
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The Behaviour of Linoletc Actd—In the case of the more unsaturated 
linoleic acid, the absorbed oxygen can be seen to be utilised quantitatively in 
peroxidation of double bonds (Fig. 2) up to 35%, after which a sharp fall in 
peroxidation occurs and at 80% oxygen absorption, only one-third of the oxygen 
absorbed is used up in the formation of peroxides. The drop in the iodine 
value observed in this case is exactly half the theoretical value at the initial 
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stage where it can be seen from the peroxidation curve (Fig. 2), the oxygen is 
guantitatively used up in the peroxide formation. One can therefore at best 
conclude that for absorption of 1 molecule of oxygen only one double bond 
disappears. This relationship persists roughly up to 20% oxygen absorption 
(Table IV), after which the difference in the observed and calculated drop in 
iodine value is not very regular to arrive at a definite conclusion, though it 
may be sufficiently accurate to say from the intermediate position of the observed 
drop that further saturation of the other double bond proceeds at later stages in 
oxidation. But, it is clear from the iodine number curve (Fig.3) that the rate 
of decrease of iodine number with oxygen absorption remains fairly constant far 
above the region of 100% peroxide formation (20% Og-absorption) and this linear 
telationship is broken nearly at 50% Og-absorption, indicating that an intensive 
oxidation proceeds simultaneously with the addition of one oxygen molecule at 
the double bond. 


With both the oleic and linoleic acids, however, in the final stages of oxida- 
tion the observed drop in iodine value has been greater than the calculated value 
which apparently seems anomalous. But if one considers the corresponding 
peroxide curves showing quite appreciable break or inflexion, signifying 
considerable and abrupt decomposition of primary products in the course of 
oxidation, it will be logical to assume that the observed discrepancy is due to the 
disappearance of the double bonds by polymerisation or condensation reactions 
_ which accompanies decomposition reactions. 


Thus far it can be concluded that during the initial stages of oxidation 
(catalytic) of the unsaturated fatty acids, the oxygen absorbed is used totally in 
peroxide formation, and that the peroxides are formed entirely at the double 
bond and with diethenoid compounds only one of the double bonds is saturated 
by oxygen with a considerable velocity resulting in the formation of peroxides. 
Indications have also been obtained during the period of intensive oxidation 
following the initial stage of full saturation of double bonds by peroxidation, of 
the probable oxidation at the active methylene group, such that the observed 
drop in iodine value is Jess than that can be expected from complete saturation 
of double bonds by the formation of cyclic peroxides, and further work is needed 
to find out the nature of the products of oxidation when enhanced oxidation is 
taking place. 

The author is indebted to Prof. M.N. Goswami for his valuable sugges- 
tions in course of the work. His thanks are also due to the Lady Tata Memorial 
Trust for the award of a scholarship to carry out the investigation. 
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STUDIES ON THE MECHANISM OF AUTOXIDATION OF FATS. 
PART I. OXIDATION OF METHYL OLEATE AND 
METHYL LINOLEATE 


By S. MuKHERJEE 


Tn course of autoxidation of fatty acids like oleic and linoleic and their methyl esters, oxygen 
achieves its effect by initiating its attack additively at the double bond of the unsaturated fatty 
acid molecules with the formation of cyclic peroxides. Oxidation is next found to proceed with the - 
formation of hydroperoxides at a stage when initial cycloperoxidation of the unsaturated fatty 
acid molecules generates adequate energy to eguae the disruption of an <-methylenic hydrogen 
atom adjacent to the double bond. 


In the previous paper (this Journal, 1950, 27, 230) the mechanism of 
autoxidation of unsaturated fatty acids by use of catalyst has been studied up toa 
primary stage of oxidation. The work outlined in this section has been 
conducted to study quantitatively the non-catalytic peroxidation and 
saturation of double bond relationship in a manner similar to that described 
in the previous paper using methyl oleate and linoleate as substrate The . 
oxidation was carried out at 37°, 60° and 110° with methyl oleate and at 37° 
only with the linoleate. 


ExPERIMENTAL 


The esters were prepared from the pure acids obtained as before by 
esterification with methyl alcohol by use of HCl gas as the catalyst. The esters 
were finally distilled under vacuum at 5 mm. to obtain pure products (b. p. 
186° and 182'5° respectively). The autoxidation was carried out in 500 cc. 
round-bottomed flasks by passing a slow stream of air from a compressor 
through the ester sufficient to keep the whole mass in a state of constant 
agitation. No mechanical shaking arrangement was provided. In experiments 
above the room temperature the flasks were immersed in an oil-bath, the tem- 
perature of which was regulated to maintain the esters at the desired tem- 
perature; usually a lower temperature (5°—8°) of the bath was required 
due to the exothermic nature of the reaction. At regular intervals a portion 
of the autoxidised sample was taken out and preserved in a refrigerator under 
COg for subsequent analysis of peroxide, iodine and other values The follow- 
ing tables represent the analytical figures obtained. 


. x 
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TABLE I 
Oxtdation of methyl oleate at 37°, 

Days of Peroxide % Peroxide.* Iodine Drop in iodine value 
blowing. values, value. Obs. Cale.*t 
0 0 _ 89.9 _ a, 

2 100 3.38 87.0 2.9 2.90 
4 125 4,1 88.2 8.7 3.71 
6 150 4.7 85.7 4.2 4,80 
14 250 8.2 83.6 6.4 7.4 
21 825 10.6 82.9 7.0 9.5 
238 850 17.7 81.8 8.1 10.5 
81 450 16.0 80.9 9.0 18.6 
35 600 16.6 79.5 10.4 149 
87 555 18.2 78.0 11.8 16.4 
40 700 23 3 76.0 138.9 21.0 
50 1000 83.3 72.6 7 17.8 29.5 
TABLE II 
Oxtdation of methyl oleate at 60°. 
Days of Peroxide %, Peroxide, * Todine Drop in iodine value 
blowing. _ value. value. Obs. Cale. ** 
0 0 _ 89.9 _ _ 
8 400 13.8 78.8 11.8 11.9 
7 810 26.7 T14 12.6 23.8 
14 1200 40.0 61.8 28.1 86.9 
21 2710 90.0 86.5 53.4 80.9 
28 1760 58.0 17.0 72.9 41.4 
TABLE III 
Oasdation of methyl oleate at 100°. 
Hours of Peroxide % Peroxide. * Iodine Drop in iodine value 
blowing. value. value. Obs. Cale, 
4,6 687 22.8 69.5 20.4 20.8 
24 1637 60.6 52.7 37.2 45.5 
60 , 825 21.5 46.0 43.9 18.6 
1c0 825 10.6 29.1 60.8 9.2 
TaBLe IV 
Oxtdation of methyl linoleate at 37°. 
Hours of Peroxide % Peroxide. * Iodine Drop in iodine value % Diene 
blowing. value. * value. Obs. Oale. ** conjugation. 
5 50 0,84 172.8 0.90 1,90 0.0 
60 250 41 112.0 61.2 7.25 6.2 
100 1876 22.5 85.7 87.5 40,80 18.7 
150 2300 87.7 87.8 106.3 68.30 25.5 
192 1810 21.6 87.8 106.4 88.90 15.2 


These results are shown graphically in Figures 1 and 2. 


+ Calculated from full theor. p. v. set 
*° Calculated on assumption that O, adds to double bond. = 
4 - 


z 
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DISCUSSION 
Methyl Oleate 


The formation of peroxides and drop in iodine number at the early stages 
of oxidation clearly indicate that peroxide formation takes place entirely 
at the double bond. Thus, at 37° (Table I), up to 5-6%-peroxidation of the 
molecules, the observed and calculated drops are identical. This effect is 
exceedingly marked at 100° where rapid peroxidation up to a very high figure 
(viz. 20-22%) is entirely through saturation of the double bonds. But it can be 
observed, as the oxidation proceeds further, that drop in iodine value observed 
is definitely less than that can be expected from the peroxidation at the double 
bond only, but at the same time the value appears to be greater than that de- 
manded by exclusive formation of hydroperoxide. This relationship of an 


Fic. 1 
Oxtdation of methyl oleate at 37° and at 60°. 
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observed fall, lower than that calculated from the peroxide formation, persists 
throughout the oxidation of methyl oleate at 37°, and as the temperature is 
raised to 60°, the same relationship is seen to hold good except that towards 
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the end of the oxidation the disappearance of the double bond is rapid and 
is in fact greater than that can be calculated from the percentage peroxidation 
data. There has also taken place simultaneous decomposition of peroxides (vide 
Table I) along with a rapid fall in iodine number, which is probably an indication 
that various decomposition and secondary reactions might be taking place. 
At100° the oxidation is extremely rapid, about 25% peroxidation taking place 
in course of 5 hours, the peroxide formation and disappearance of double bond 
relationship still persist, though progressively weakened as oxidation proceeds, 
and there the decomposition of peroxides plays the predominant role. 


Now at 37°, as the depression is less than that can be expected from the 
percentage peroxide formation data, once the initial stage of cent per cent satura- 
tion of double bonds is passed, one may assume that oxidation proceeds at some 
other point, and most possibly at the reactive methylene group, so that the rate of 
disappearance of double bonds by peroxidation is counterbalanced or depressed 
. due to the formation of some compounds, definitely peroxidic in nature (because 
of the still increasing peroxidation observed), which also contains in tact double 
bonds, thus accounting for the partial fall in iodine value. 


It evidently appears that hydroperoxidation of methyl oleate actually 
takes place, but Farmer’s conclusions need certain modifications in the light of 
the above discussion and experimental results. He asserts that the primary 
product of peroxidation isa hydroperoxide. All the analytical data. observed 
go to contradict this view and the opinion of the present author is that initial 
attack of oxygen is definitely at the ethenoid linkage as envisaged by early 
experimenters. As the rate of oxidation rapidly increases with time, the oxygen 
is able to utilise part of the energy liberated in such drastic oxidation in bringing 
about the disruption of one H atom of the active methylene group, ultimately 
resulting in the formation of compounds of hydroperoxidic nature. Moreover, it 
is very difficult to explain the formation of hydroperoxide at the initial stage 
because of the fact that separation of an «-methylenic hydrogen atom requires 
80 K. Cal. of energy, which must be supplied in some form or other, if 
hydroperoxidation starts at the beginning, and, hence the view expressed by the 
present author stands in a better position if at the same time it is remembered 
that the oxidation of methyl oleate is an exothermic reaction, and the heat 
evolved at the initial stage of cycloperoxidation might be sufficient to supply 
the energy requirement for subsequent hydroperoxidation of the methyl oleate. 


The Oxtdation of Methyl Linoleate 


The conjugated diene unsaturation produced during the oxidation of 
methyl linoleate and recorded in Table IV above has been determined from 
the extinction coefficient of the absorption bands at 232 ms (Brice ef ai, 
Oil & Soap, 1945, 22,219}. For this purpose solutions of the autoxjdised esters 
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in absolute alcohol were employed. The ultraviolet spectra were obtained by 
means of a quartz spectrograph equipped with a Spekker photometer and a con- 
densed tungsten-steel spark source of light. The maximum optical densities 
(logio /olZ) at 2320 & were determined by visual examination and interpolation 
of the match points on Kodak B20 plates The photometer was carefully 
calibrated before each measurement by determination of blank match points, 
and the recording spectra were completed in each case within 15 minutes of 
admitting air to the specimen in order to prevent oxidation and polymerisation 
reactions. 
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The oxidation of methyl linoleate proceeds with a very short induction 
period, the peroxide values steadily rising to a certain maximum, followed by a 
rapid decomposition. The peroxidation is accompanied by development of diene 
conjugation, the amount of the latter increasing with nearly equal speed with 
that of peroxides. In the early stages of oxidation, the observed fall in iodine 
value is nearly an exact half of that can be expected from the theoretically 
calculated value of complete saturation of both the double bonds indicating, 
as in the case of catalytic oxidation of linoleic acid, that peroxidation of only 
one of the two double bonds-takes place. The observed drop in iodine value 
soon, however, surpasses. that calculated on the latter assumption. This can 
be explained by consideration of the progressive failure of the peroxide values 
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to indicate the absolute total quantity of peroxides produced in consequence 
of the secondary changes of the same, together with the presence of increa- 
singly significant proportions of diene conjugation, which considerably vitiates 
the iodine value determination as carried out by Wij's method. It may be 
noticed that so long the saturation of one of the double bonds proceeds, there 
appears no significant amount of diene conjugation. From the data accumu- 
lated in this paper, it can be concluded that 


(1) Oxidation of methyl linoleate starts by saturation of one of the double 
bonds only up to a certain initial stage of slow oxidation. 


(2) Once this stage is passed, drastic oxidation results in simultaneous 
oxidation of the reactive methylene group of the acid molecule giving a hydro- 
peroxide which afterwards rearranges with the formation of conjugated diene 
compounds, capable of further transformations such as polymerisation and 
decomposition. Any hypothesis of the initial formation of hydroperoxides, as 
postulated by Farmer, cannot be justified from the results obtained in course of 
the present investigation. 


Development of Hydroxyl groups tn the Oxtdation of Methyl 
Oleate and Linoleate 


The estimation of hydroxyl number of the oxidised samples described in 
Tables I, If and III has. been carried out by the rapid method of Roberts and 
Schuette (nd. Eng. Chem., Anal. Ed., 1932, 4, 287) by heating in sealed tubes 
with acetic anhydride and the results are shown in the following tables. 


TABLE V 


Development of OH groups in the oxidation of methyl oleate 
(cf. Table ID) 


Experiments. Acetyl No. Peroxide value, 
1, Methyl! oleate oxidised at 100° for 4.6 hours 0.0 687 
2. Methyl oleate << » 100° ,, 24 4, 22.8 1537 
8. Methyl oleate » 10% , 60 ,, 33.9 . 825 
4. Methyl oleate » ~~ : 100° ,, 100, 23.75 825 
5. Methyl oleate »  » 37° ,, 650 days 38,0 _ 
TABLE VI 
Development of OH groups in the oxtdation of methyl lnoleate 
(cf. Table IV) 
Experiments. Acetyl No, Peroxide value 
1, Methyl linoleate oxidised for 5 hrs. at 37° - 002 + 50 
2. Methyl linoleate ,, » 60 , , 37° _ 27.51 200 
3, Methyl linoleate “s » 100 ,, ,, 37° * BL6L 18765 
4, Methyl linoleate i sy EBON i BTO 88.08 2300 
6, Methyl linoleate . » 19) ,, 4, 87° 77.75 1610 
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The results in Tables V and VI tend to show that development of hydroxyl 
groups during the oxidation of methyl oleate or linoleate takes place after 
an initial stage of full saturation of the double bonds by peroxidation alone, 
as practically very little hydroxyl groups have been introduced at the end of 
44 hours in case of methyl oleate at 100°, and 5 hours in case of methyl 
linoleate at 37° where it can be seen from the peroxide figures (Tables IT and 
IV ) that cent per cent peroxidation of the double bonds takes place. This 
indicates that hydroxyl compounds are derived possibly from the products of 
decomposition of the primary peroxides or more likely, the hydroperoxides 
which ate formed subsequently. It may also be observed that with methyl 
linoleate the development of hydroxyl group increases prt passu up toa 
certain stage after which a fall in peroxide concentration is also accompanied 
by a decrease in the acetyl number. 


The experimental evidences that have been obtained so far go to 
support the view that in course of the oxidation of oleic and linoleic acids 
and their methyl esters, the primary point of attack is the ethenoid bond of the 
unsaturated fatty acid molecules, entirely with the formation of peroxides. 
With the diethenoid linoleic acids, it has been established that during the 
initial stage of peroxidation only one of the two double bonds is saturated 
by oxygen in considerable speed. In the later stages of oxidation, 
however, both in the case of mono- and di-unsaturated acid, the 
oxygen further attacks the molecules possibly at the active methylene 
group with the formation of compounds, hydroperoxidic in nature. Since 
the separation of an «-methylenic hydrogen atom requires about 80 K. Cal. of 
energy, any hypothesis of initial hydroperoxidation seems to be impossible. The 
present investigation suggests that during the early stages of oxidation a gradual 
activation of the fat molecules proceeds and active fat peroxides are being 
formed ; accumulation of these and greatly accelerated rate of oxygen absorption 
may therefore result in facilitating the acquisition of a sufficient critical increment 
of energy by the fat molecules such that hydroperoxidation of the reactive 
methylene groups by separation of one 4-methylenic H atoms proceeds 
during the second phase of oxidation reactiéns. ‘This investigation thus estab- 
lishes the old peroxide theory and at the same time adds substantial support 
to the modern hydroperoxidation mechanism of autoxidation of fats, thus 
harmonising the discrepancies raised by different workers. 


The author is indebted to Prof. M N. Goswami, Head of the Department 
of Applied Chemistry, Calcutta University for his valuable suggestions in 
course of the work. The author’s thanks are also due to the Lady Tata 
Memorial Trust, Bombay for their kindly awarding a scholarship to carry out 
the investigation. 
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COLORIMETRIC ESTIMATION OF IRON WITH QUINALDINIC 
ACID. A CRITICAL STUDY 


By Anin KuMAR MsJUMDAR AND BUDDHADHKV SEN 


The reagent quinaldinic acid has been utilised for the colorimetric estimation of iron 
visually from 0.4 p.p.m. to 130 p.p.m. and from 0.8 p.p.m. to 16 p.p.m. in a photoelectric 
colorimeter with a 20 mm. cell. The effect of various factors and of diverse ions on the colourcd 
complex has been critically examined. The maximum absorption due to the coloured complex was 
found to be in the region of 515#A. 


The reagent quinaldinic acid was used by Ray and Bose ( Z. anal. Chem., 
1933, 95, 400 ) for the estimation of copper, cadmium, zinc, etc. They further 
found that the reagent could also be utilised for the colorimetric determination 
of ferrous iron. The colour of complex formed deepens with excess of 
cyanide, and this forms the basis fot the colorimetric estimation of iron. 

The purpose of the present investigation is to find out whether this reagent 
quinaldinic acid, which is cheaper and very easily prepared, can be recommended 
for the colorimetric determination of iron. With this idea a critical study of 
the various factors which may affect the formation of the coloured complex, 
including a study of the effect of varying concentrations of diverse ions usually 
encountered in routine analysis, has been made. 

The maximum absorption due to the coloured system is found to be in the 
region of 515 uz, Though cyanide intensifies the colour, the maximum absorption 
region is not shifted either in presence of a large excess of it or of the reagent. 
Reducing agents, such as, hydroxylamine hydrochloride, hydrazine sulphate and 
hydrogen sulphide, are found to have no influence on the region of maximum 
absorption. In a cell of thickness 20 mm. and ina volume of 25c.c., iron. 
present should not be more than 0.4 mg., but during visual observations with a 
colorimeter of the Duboscq type, the concentration of iron may be increased to 
4mg. inavolume of 30 cc. andthe minimum amount. of iron that can be 
accurately estimated is 2Y ina volume of 5cac 

The function of cyanide isto give necessary alkalinity, but it seems 
probable that the cyanide also enters into the composition of the coloured 
compound. 


EXPERIMENTAL 


Apparatus and Solutions——The optical density measurements were made 
with a Lumetron colorimeter of model 402 EF of Photovolt Corporation. 
Solutions for such measurements were taken ina corex glass cell of capacity 16 
c.c and of thickness 20 mm. : 

Chemicals used were all of the reagent quality. Standard solutions of 
iron were prepared from recrystallised Mohr salt (AnalaR) with water anda 


~ 
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few cc. of concentrated HoSO4, and the iron content of each solution was 
determined volumetrically by permanganate. Solutions weaker than those 
were prepared by dilution with water which was previously boiled to 
remove dissolved oxygen. 

A solution of sodium quinaldinate was made from 1 g. of quinaldinic 
acid (prepared according to the method of Hammick, 1. Chem. Soc., 1923, 123, 
2882, and recrystallised) per 100 c.c. of the solution. 

The effect of cyanide on the colour system was studied with a 2% solution 
of sodium cyanide, but in all other studies a 10% solution was used. 

As reducing agents, a 5% solution of hydroxylamine hydrochloride, a 3% 
solution of hydrazine sulphate anda saturated solution of hydrogen sulphide at 
30° were used. 

Standard solutions of diverse ions were obtained from the nitrate or 
sulphate salts of cations and from the sodium or potassium salts of the anions. 
For studying the effect of mineral acids, 1% solutions of the acids were 
prepared. 

Colour Reactton.—The reddish purple colour formed by the ferrous ion 
with the reagent showed maximum absorption in the region of 515 uu, When 
sodium cyanide was added, after the addition of the reagent, to the ferrous ion, 
the intensity of colour increased, but the maximum absorption region remained 
the same even when a large excess of cyanide was used. Varying amounts of 
iron and the reagent had also no influence on the region of maximum absorption. 
Reducing agents such as, hydroxylamine hydrochloride, hydrazine sulphate, 
hydrogen sulphide, etc., were found to be without any influence on the maximum 
absorption region (curves in Fig. 1 show the effect). 


Fic. 1. 


I. Fe0.i mg, NH,OH.HCI, 60 mg., (NH,- 
NH,.H.SO,, 30 mg) ; reagentl10 mg, NaCN, 
100 mg. 


IL Fe 0.1 mg., reagent 10 mg., NaON,Ll00 
mg., H,S-water, 4 c.c. 
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Ii. Fe 0.1 mg. reagent 10 mg, NaON, 
40 meg. 


IV. Fe 0.2 mg., reagent 10 mg. (only in this 
case vol. of the soln. was made up with alcohol:. 


Optical density (—loge II, 


V. Fe0.1 mg., reagent 1 mg., NaON 40 mg. 


- , VI. Fe 0.04 mg. reagent 10 mg, NaCN, 
. +20 meg. 





440 480 615 640 680620- VII. Fe 0.04 mg, reagent 04 mg, NaN, 
Wave-length in ma 20 mg. 
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Ferrous ion forms with the reagent quinaldinic acid an inner metallic 
tetra-coordinated complex (Ray and Bose, Joc. ctt.). The increase in the intensity 
of the colour by the cyanide appears to be due to the formation of a hexa~ 
co-ordinated con®lex of the type Nag[Fe(CyoH,NOg)e(CN)o]. The alkalinity 
caused by the alkali cyanide does not intensify the colour as the dilute solution 
of caustic soda or of sodium acetate has been found to decompose the complex 
with the precipitation of iron. 


Liffect of the Reagent, Cyantde and of Reducing Agents.—In order to study 
the effect of the different reagents on the coloured system at the wave-length 
of maximum absorption 515 us, varying amounts of the reagent were added 
keeping the concentration of iron and cyanide constant in a volume of 25 cc. 
The effect of cyanide was similarly studied in the region of 515 uz, with varying 
amounts of cyanide, while the concentrations of iron and the reagent were kept 
the same in the same volume of the solution The results are graphically re- 
presented in curves I, II in Fig 2. In the same way the influence of the reduc- 
ing agents, such as hydroxylamine hydrochloride, hydrazine sulphate, and 


Optical density (—loge F/Jo) 





Fic. 2 Fic. 3 
0.40 
“ 
wy 
= 0.80 7 
a 
2 
1 
~ 0.20 
= 
g 
8 0.10 
2 6 10 14 a0 100 © 
Cone. in mg. ° 
(Solo. contains 0.1 mg. of Fe) O1 08 O05 15 85 55 75 95 
Curves [and II refer respectively to reagent and Vol. of reducing agent (oc.). 
cyanide. (Soln. contains 01 mg. Fe and 10 mg. reagent) 


Curves I—III refer respectively to hydroxylamine 
hydrochloride, hydrazine sulphate and 4,8, 


hydrogen sulphide was investigated and the results represented in curves 
I-III in Fig.3. The curves show that for the maximum colour development 
the reagent and cyanide required are respectively about 50 and 360 times the 
amount of theiron present, and the reducing agent hydroxylamine hydrochloride 
may be tolerated up to 750 times ard-the hydrazine sulphate up to 1800 times 
‘the amount of iron without affecting te absorption. 


5 ' : 


.- 
: 
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x 


That Beer’s law is obeyed by the colour system is shown by the fact that 
straight lines are obtained when the optical densities at 515 ##, fora number of 
solutions containing iron from 2X10-°g. to4x10-* g. are plotted against the 
respective concentrations (Fig.4). The procedure followed was to add with 
stirring to the ferrous iron solution solutions of hydroxylamine hydrochloride 
or hydrazine sulphate, the reagent and the sodium cyanide, in the order as 
stated, and the volume of the solution was made up to 25 cc. with water. The 
optical density of the solution thus obtained was measured. A few determina- 
tions were also made without the addition of the reducing agents. When the 
amount of iron is more than 0.4 mg in 25 cc. solution, the transmittancy is 
very small and hence measurements in that region have been avoided. 


Fic. 4+ 


Optical density (- loge 1/1,). 





0.04 0.12 0.2 0,28 0.36 0.40 
. Conc. in mg. 
i. With reducing agent (hydroxylamine 
hydrochloride or hydrazine sulphate). 
lJ. Without reducing agent. 


Some. determinations were made by visual comparison in Klett’s bio- 
colorimeter and the results obtained are given in Table I. The colour system 
was found to obey Beer’s law through a long range of concentration studied 
up to 4 mg. in a volume of 30 cc Procedure followed was exactly the 
same as with the photo-electric colorimeter. The minimum amount of iron 
that can be estimated with accuracy is2Y ina volume of5cc. If the iron 
concentration is over 4mg., the colour developed in a volume of 30cc. is too 
intense for visual comparison, 


= ’ 
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Tasle | 


Estimation of tron by visual comparison. 


Thon taken 0.002 0.005 0.02 0.04 0.08 016 0.2 O04 06 10 39 4.0 


(mg.) 

sa pote 0.003 0,0049 0,03 0.04 0.08 0.158 0.2 04 06 10 98.0 8,988 
meg. 

ay Ni 0.0001 Nil Nil 0.002 Nil Nil Nit Nil Nil Nil 0.012 
mg. > 


Stabthty of the Colour.—Full colour development is instantaneous after 
the addition of cyanide and it is independent of time interval for the addition 
of the reagents and the temperature of the solutions from 0° to 35. The 
absorption due to the coloured system was found -to remain constant for 1 
hour when the amount of iron was 107*g. in 25 cc. and containing 1 cc. 
each of hydroxylamine hydrochloride, reagent and the cyanide. 


Fic. 5 Fic. 6 
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2 30.05 
3 0.04 $ 
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0,01 


0.10 0.80 0.50 0.70 0.90 
Oono. of tons in mg. 
Curves I—IV refer respectively to Cu, 


246 wie 20 24 80 oxalate, citrate and tartrate ions. 
Cone. of tons in mg. 


In order to determine the effect of -different ions on the stability of the 
colour to the iron solution (0.1 mg. of iron) were added the ion” whose effect 
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was to be determined and then hydroxylamine hydrochloride (1c.c.), the reagent 
(1 cc.) and the cyanide (1 c.c.) in the order stated and the volume was made 
up to 25 cc. (cf. Figs. 5-7). With the increase in the concentration of cyanide 
the effect due to other ions remained the same but those due to mineral acids 


decreased. 


Fic. 7, 


0.06, 


0.05 


2 
2 


Diff. in optical density. 
2 
OQ 
ao 


0.02 


0.01 





a2 0.6 0.8 3.0 1.4 1.8 20 
Cone. of tons in mg. 


The following ions interfere when pregent at a concenttation of in 25 c.c :-— 
Ni** 4mg, Mn**4 mg, Cd'*13 mg, Zn** 0.9 mg, Pb*™10 mg, PO,”, 
0.9 mg, F 4 mg, citrate 03 mg, CyHiOg 04 mg, HNOs 40 mg. 
HeSO, 70 mg., HCl, 80 mg. 

The following ions are without any effect even at a concentration of 
100 mg. in 25 c. c. :—Mg*', Ca‘, Ba**, Sr**, SO,”, NO’s, Cl’. 


Traces of copper or oxalate have a marked interfering effect. 
Jnor@anic Chemistry LABORATORY, 


COLLEGE OF ENGINEERING & TECHNOLOGY, JADABPUR Recetred December 80, 1949, 
BENGAL, OALOUTTA 82, 
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PHYSICO-CHEMICAL STUDIES ON THE COMPOSITION OF COMPLEX 
METALLIC FERRO AND FERRICYANIDES. PART X. STUDIES 
ON THE ADSORPTION OF Cu AND FeCy,”” IONS BY 
COPPER FERROCYANIDE SOL, AND THE EFFECT OF 
DILUTION ON THE COMPOSITION OF COPPER 
FERROCYANIDE 


By Harisn C. Gaur AND ABANI K. BHATTACHARYA 


Composition of the copper ferrocyanide sol has been studied from the adsorption of Cu 
and FeOy,”” jons. Influence of hydrolysis and adsorption on the composition of the compound 
has been confirmed. 


In continuation of the physico-chemical studies on the composition of 
copper ferrocyanide (Bhattacharya and Gaur, this Journal, 1947, 24, 487, 499; 
1948, 25, 27) the adsorption of Cu and FeCy,’” ions by copper ferrocyanide sol, 
and also the effect of dilution on the sol have been studied, in order to throw 
further light on the composition and behaviour of copper ferrocyanide. 
Influence of hydrolysis and adsorption on the composition of the compound 
has been confirmed by experimental results, 


HEXPERIMENTAL 


Adsorption Experiments—Copper ferrocyanide sol (25 gilitre) was 
prepared by mixing copper sulphate and potassium ferrocyanide solutions in 
the molar ratio of 1: 1. The sols prepared in other ratios were unstable, and so 
were the sols of higher concentrations. 


For carrying out the adsorption experiments, the sols were dialysed for 7 to 
8 days when the amount of free FeCy,’’” in the dialysate was almost negligible. 
In order to study the adsorptton of FeCy,’’’’, 50 cc. of the dialysed sol were 
taken and mixed with equal volumes of 14/20, 44/25, M/40, 24/50, 47/80, 44/100 
potassium ferrocyanide solutions in different glass cylinders. In each case 
the contents were mixed up well, and coagulated by addition of A.R. 
ammonium sulphate, and the equilibrium concentration of potassium ferrocyanide 
was determined volumetrically by titrating against standardised solution of 
potassium permanganate. A blank reading with 50 c.c. of the sol, and an equal 
volume of water was also taken, and the readings in other cases were corrected 
for this ferrocyanide, which was originally present in the sol for its stability. 
From the initial and equilibrium concentrations of potassium ferrocyanide, 
the amount of K4FeCyg adsorbed per g. of the complex was calculated. 
The adsorption of Cu ions was’ carried out in a similar way. Cu was estimated 
‘by iodometry. ‘ 


xm 
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TasLe I 


Adsorption of Cu by copper ferrocyantide sol, 


(cf. Fig. 1) 
Cone. of CuSO, added Equilib. cone. CuSO, adsorbed per g. 
(nfter correcting for of the complex. !x/m) 
stabilising FeCy,’”) 
L ‘7.781 g./litre 7,122 g./litre 1.6] mm. moles 
2 6,389 5.806 1.48 
3 8.814 3.332 1,21 
4 2966 > 2.554 1,01 
6 24787 2,120 0.85 
Fic. 1 Fic. 2 
Adsorption of Cu by copper Adsorption of FeCy,”” by 
Jerrocyantde sol. copper ferrocyanide sal, 
£ 
: } 
~ z 








’ 3 & = * q to ors. 


Fatt, Comer OF Cu S0y Sohn, Eqm. cone, of KiFeCye- 
e 
TABLE IT 
Adsorplion of FeCyo”” by ‘copper ferrocyanide sol. 

(cf. Fig 2) 
Conc. of KyFeOya (after Equilib cone K,FoCy, absorbed per g. 
correcting for the of the complex. 
stabilising FeOv,’””’) 
1’ 18.8938 g-/lltre 18.322) g/htre 0.62 m. moles 
3 148395 14.3082 068 
3 12.4485 11 9697 0.52 
4 9.4655 9 0802 0.44 
5 5.8346 6.0033 0.36 
6 4/7145 4.5823 0.17 : 
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Lffect of Dilution on the Sol.—Samples of the sols dialysed for 1, 2, 3, 4, 
and 5 days were prepared, the volume in each case was made the same so 
that the concentration of the sol in each case was 2.5 g./litre of the complex. 
The undialysed and the dialysed sols were diluted, and FeCy,” released by the 
original, and twice, thrice, and four times diluted sols on coagulation was 
determined by titrating against standard potassium permanganate. The 
concentration of released FeCy,” was so‘low that the usual method of deHaén 
for its estimation by titrating aganist very dilute potassium permanganate was 
found to be unreliable. The end-point was detected by adding excess of 
/V[400 potassium permanganate, and back titrating the residual excess against 
Nj400 potassium ferrocyanide, potentiometrically. A bright platinum foil 
was used as an indicator electrode, in conjunction with a saturated calomel 
electrode. The end-point was detected by a sudden fall in the value of d&/dC 
and it was very sharp. The amount of FeCy” released per g. of the 
complex was calculated as K4FeCyg. Results are given below. 


TaBLe II] 


Copper ferrocyantde sol(1:1) 


( Strength=2.5 g/litre ) 
C cf. Fig. 3) 


Cone. of the sol. 


Equiv. vol. of 4/400 K,FeCy, per litre K,FeCy, released 
K,FeCy, for 20 e.c. of the supernatant per g. of the sol. 
Undialysed gol. of supernatant layer. layer (m./moles) (m/moles) 
A/l 13 Ge. 9.126 x 107? 0.845 
A/3 41 5.125 0.410 
A/3 2.95 3.8689 0.442 
Al4 2.25 2.812 0.450 
Sol dialysed for 1 day. 
Afl 6.1 7.625 0.805 
Al2 8.2 4,00 032 
A[B 2.2 2.15 0.38 
Al4 18 . 2.25 0.36 
Sol dialysed for 2 days. 
A/jt 5.1 6.875 0,255 
Al2 2.7 3.875 0,270 
A/3 1.9 2.875 0,285 
Alt 1.5 1.812 0.800 
Sol dialysed for 8 days. 
Aft 4.1 6.125 0.205 
ah 2.2 2.750 0 220 
A[s” - 1.55 1.938 0,282 
Al4 1,30 1.6265 0,260 
Sol dialysed for 4 days. 
All 37 4.625 0 185 
Al2 19 2.876 0.190 
A/3 1.8 1.626 0.195 
Al4 1.0 1.260 0.200 
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S: 


DIScuUSSION 


The accompanying curves ( Fig. 3) show that the release of FeCy,”” 


Fic. 3 


Egect of dilution on copper 
ferrocyantde sol. 


FiurysicaL CHEMISTRY LABORATORIES, 


AGRA COLLEGE, AGRA. 


per-g. of the complex is much greater 


. , in the undialysed sol. The proportional 


increase of FeCy,”” on dilution is 
also greater in the undialysed sol than 
when dialysed. Gradual release of 
FeCy,g” on dilution suggests that the 


‘ sol suffers hydrlolysis to some extent, 


as otherwise the concentration of the 
released FeCy,”" per g. on dilution 
and precipitation of the sol would 
have been almost constant. 


In the study of the composition © 
of copper ferrocyanide .by physico- 
chemical methods ( Bhattacharya and 
Gaur, this Journal, 1947, 24, 487, 499; 
1948, 25 27) it was observed by us 
that the composition of the complex 
suffered a change fromits normal 
formula due to combined effects of 
hydrolysis and adsorption. The obser- 
vations of adsorption of Cu and 
FeCy,”” ions by copper ferrocyanide 
sol and also its effect of dilution 
support the view advanced by us. 


Received December 22, 1949. 
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STUDIES ON ‘LIPASE’ FROM OIL SEEDS. PART I. GENERAL 
STUDY OF THE RICINUS LIPASE FROM 
CASTOR SEEDS 


By G. V. Never anp C. V. RAMAKRISHNAN 


The effect of different factors like the nature of the buffer, the effect of concentration of the 
buffer, substrate and enzyme on the activity of ricinus lipase from castor seed has been studied. 
An attempt has been made to prepare lipase which keeps its activity fairly constant for an 
appreciably long time. 


Reynolds Green ( Proc. Roy. Soc., 1890, B, 48, 370 ) discovered the enzyme, 
Ricinus lipase (Rictnus communis) present in the castor seed. Willstétter 
and Waldschmidt ( Z. pAystol. Chem., 1923-24, 134,161) found that the 
optimum fa for the ricinus lipase from castor seed was between 4.7 and 5.0, 
varying slightly according to the buffer used. Tanaka (Eighth Int. Congress 
of Applied Chemistry, 1912, Sec. Vd, 11,37; 7. Soc. Chem Ind., 1912, 31, 884) 
prepared the lipase powder from castor seed. Longnecker and Haly (/. Amer. 
Chem. Soc., 1935, 57, 2019 ) modified Tanaka's method and prepared an active 
lipase powder. 


As it is felt that ‘lipase’ can be used as a hydrolysing agent to hydrolyse 
oils in the soap industry as well asa synthetic agent to prepare synthetic fat, 
a detailed survey was undertaken to study the different oil seeds available 
in India for their lipolytic activity’ ‘and the.feasibility of obtaining a cheap 
and active lipase on a large scale. First of all; the lipolytic activity of castor 
seed was studied in detail. . 


EXPERIMENTAL 


The lipase powder was prepared from fresh “well ripened castor seeds” 
by Longnecker and Haly’s method (Joc. c1#.). The fine powder obtained was 
preserved in a bottle after adding few drops of toluene to prevent bacterial 
action and used for the present work. 


The different factors which control hie activity of the lipase have been 


investigated by studying the hydrolysis of olive oil by ricinus lipase from castor _ 


seeds under different conditions. * 


‘Effect of the Nature of the Buffer on the Optimum pu Of the Ricinus Lipase. 
—Disodium phosphate-citric acid buffer mixtures of different pa were 
prepared according to MclIlvaine’s method (/. Biol. Chem., 1921, 49, 183 ) and 
sodium acetate-hydrochloric acid and sodium acetate-acetic acid buffer mixtures 
of different pu econ to Valeo smethod (7. Chem. Soc., 1914, 105, “2501, 2521). 

6 so 
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The hydrolysis of olive oil by ricinus lipase was carried out at different px 
using different buffer mixtures. 


Each set of experiments consisted of olive oil (Le.c.), water (2c), 
lipase (.0.1 g.), and 5 c.c. of buffer cof varying 4a value and a few drops of 
toluene in a conical flask. It was corked well and incubated for 24 hours at 
37. Always a blank accompanied each sample. Necessary precautions were 
taken to note readings under sterile conditions. After the period of incubation, 
each flask was taken out and the contents titrated against V/10 sodium 
hydroxide. The difference between the sample and the blank gave the activity 


of the lipase in terms of c.c. of A710 sodium hydroxide. The results are given 
in the following tables. 


F TaBLE I 
Optimum px for lipase using disodium phosphate-cttric actd buffer. 


Set Oil. pH. Nijl0-sodium hydroxidefor 
No. Sample, Blank. Free acid. 
1 1.0 ae 24 19.0 ec. 15.9 e.c. 3.1 ¢.c. 
3 1,0 2.8 18.8 14.0 48 
8 10 3.1 16.5 10.6 4.9° 
4 1.0 48 10.2 5.2 6.0 
5 1.0 5.2 4.9 4.2 0.7 
6 1.0 5.5 3.8 3.8 0.5 
7 1.0 5.7 7A 6.1 1.0 
8 1.0 6.2 9.2 9.0 0.2 
TaBLE II 


Optimum pu for khase using sodtum acetate-hydrochiloric actd buffer. 


Set No. Oil. pH. NMhOsodinm hydroxidefor 
Sample. Blank. Free acid, 
1 1.0 ec. 1.5 13.8 cc, 12.8 ac. 0.9 ¢.c. 
2 1.0 2.9 18.2 10.8 7.9 
8 1.0 8.8 25.8 11.5 18.8 
4 1.0 48 25.2 9.9 16.3 
5 1.0 4.8 80.0 10.4 19.6 
6 1.0 5.2 12.0 9.5 3.6 
q 1.0 5.5 5.0° 2.8 2.2 
. 8 1.0 5.7 4.6 8.0 1.6 
9 1.0 6.0 3.9 2.8 11 
Tasyx III 
Optimum pu for lipase using sodium acetate-acettc actd buffer. 
Set No. Oil. pu. Ni0-soium hydroxide for 
Sample. Blank. Free acid, 
1 1.0 cc. 8.86 186.2 c.c. 9.1 c.c, 7.1 ec. 
2 1.0 - 41 19.4 8.2 11.2 
3 1.0 4.8 23.1 18 15.8 
4 1.0 4.9 87.8 6.1 4 31.7 
6 1,0 6.5 15.7 5.2 ; 10.6 
6 1.0 8.7 11.6 eo 78 
7 1.0 5.9 9.6 .B8 .. 6.8 
8 : 1.0 6.0 6.9 26 - 48 
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From the above tables, it is found that in disodium phosphate-citric acid 
buffer; the optimum fx is 48. In sodium acetate-hydrochloric acid buffer, 
the optimum xu is 4.8. In sodium acetate-acetic acid buffer, the optimum 
is 49, Itis inferred that the optimum fz for the hydrolysis of the olive oil by 
ricinus lipase from castor seed is almost constant, #. ¢,4.8to49 ga varying 
slightly according to the buffer used. But at the same time, the percentage 
hydrolysis of olive oil is greatest in sodium acetate-acetic acid buffer and 
least in phosphate buffer. 


Liffect of Buffer Concentration on the Hydrolysts of Olive O2l by Lipase 
Each set of the experiments consisted of lc.c. of olive oil, 2.cc. of water, 
0. 1g. of lipase and varying quantities of acetate buffer of 4.9 4a and incubated 
for 24 hours at 37. Always the blank accompanied each sample. After the 
period of incubation, the contents of each flask were titrated against N/10 
sodium hydroxide after adding 25 c.c. of neutral alcohol. The results are given 
in Table IV. 


TaBLe IV 
Nii0-sodium hydroxide for 
Set No. Oil. Buffer 
added. Sample. Blank. Free acid. 
1 1.0 ec, 1.0 c.c. 30.8 a.e. 1.2 ce. 29.1 ¢.c, 
2 1.0 2.0 25.0 18 28.2 
3 1.0 8.0 20.5 2.1 18,4 
4 1.0 4.0 18.3 2.8 16.0 
5 1.0 6.0 17.4 2.5 14.9 
8 1.0 6.0 18.7 B.4, 12.8 
q 1.0 7.0 14.8 3.8 11,0 


From the above table, it is found that the maximum percentage hydrolysis 
is obtained at the buffer concentration of 1 c.c. and falls gradually as the 
concentration increases which shows that the percentage hydrolysis goes on 
decreasing with the increase of buffer concentration. 


Effect of Substrate Concentration on the Hydrolysts of Oltve Ou by 
Lipase.—Each set of the experiments consisted of varying quantities of olive 
oil, 2c.c. of water, 0.1. of lipase and lec. of acetate buffer of 49 gu, 
incubated for 24 hours at 37°. After the period of incubation, the contents 
were titrated against V/10 sodium hydroxide after the addition of 25c.c. of 
neutral alcohol. Each set was accompanied by a blank. The results are given 
in Table V. From Table V, it is found that the percentage hydrolysis increases 
as the concentration of the substrate increases from 1 to 3 cc. and then 
gradually decreases’as the concentration of the oil increases. Therefore, the 
maximum percentage hydrolysis is obtained when the concentration of the oil 
is3ac . 
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TaBLe V ss, 
Set No. _° Oil Nios odium hydroxide for’ ) 
Sample. . Blank. _ Free acid. . 
po 1.0 ec. 43.0 ¢.0, 1.2 ec. 41.8 ec. + 
8 20 50.4 . 1.2 49.2 
8 8.0 57.8 1.2 56.1 
4 4.0 64.4 1.2 632 ' 
5 5.0 48,2 1.2 47.0 - - ’ S 
8 6.0 42.5 1.2 41.3 = 


Liffect of Enzyme Concentration on the Hydrolysts of Olive O1l by Lipase.— 
Each set of the experiments consisted of 1 c. c. of olive oil, 2c. c of water, Lcc. 
of acetate buffer and varying quantities of the lipase and incubated at 37° for 
24 hours, After the period of incubation, the contents were titrated against 


N/10 sodium hydroxide, Always a blank accompanied each sample. The results 
are given in Table VI. : ; : 


TaBLE VI . ; 

Set No. Oil Engyme. Njl0-sodium hydroxide for- - 

added. Sample. Blank Free acid. a 
I 1.0 e.c. 0.1 g. 88.1 e.c. 1,8 ec. 86.5 
2 1.0 0.2 38.8 1.6 86.7 
8 1.0 0.8 89.1 1.7 87.4 
4 10 0.4 40.8 2.0 28.8 
5 16 0.5 48.2 2.0 44.3 
8 1.0 0.6 48.9 2,1 46.8 
7 1.0 0.7 52.1 23 49.8 


., From the above table, the percentage hydrolysis of olive oil appears 
to increase with increase in the concentration of the enzyme. 


_ Lifect of Ageing on the Activity of the Lipase-—There are many factors 
which affect the activity of the enzymes, e. g., heat, light, time, chemicals, etc., 
most of which can be prevented except the time factor. So, an investigation 
was carried out to study the effect of ageing on the activity of the lipase. 


The hydrolysis of olive oil by lipase was studied from the time of 
preparation of the lipase up to a period of 44 months. Each set of the 
experiments consisted of l1c.c. of olive oil, 2c. c. of water, 0.1 g. of lipase and 
lce.c. of acetate buffer and kept in the incubator at 37° for 20 minutes 
and then titrated against N/10 sodium hydroxide. Always a blank accompanied 
each sample. The results are given in Table VII. : 


TaBLE VII 
Set No. Time. Oil. Diff. bet. the sample & SetNo. Time. Oil. Diff. bet..the sample 

the blank”. & the blank *. 
1 Omin, 1.0 cc 7.6 ¢.c 14 28 days 1.0 c.c. 19.9 
2 1.0 78 16 71 1.0 ‘178 
8 10 7.9 16 78 1.0 10.7. 
4 lhr. 1.0 8.4 17 86 1.0 ; 10.2 
6 24 1.0 13.7 18 83 1.0 9.8 
8 2 days 1.0 28.2 19 100 1.0 8.9 
7 8 1.0 28,8 20 114 10 8.6 
8 4 1.0 28.4 21 121 1.0 7.8 
9 5 1.0 23.5 22 184 1.0 6.6 
10 6 1.0 24.4 23 142 1.0 6.1 
1! 8 1.0 24.8 24 150 3.0 8.9 

12 it 1.6 20.5 26 185 1.0 28 7" 
18 1& 1.0 20.2 26 160 10 0.6 


* In terms of c. c. of N/10.NaOH. EA shirk, a8 
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From the above table, activity is found to increase up to the 8th day 
and then it slowly decreases and on the 160th day, it is almost lost. The 
reason may be due to a small amount of petroleum ether which adheres to the 


lipase or due to some physical change which may take place in the enzyme after 
some time. 


Preparation of Different Samples of Ltpase.—As it was’ found that 
petroleum ‘ether-dried lipase did not keep its activity constant, several 
preparations of lipase were made and the effect of ageing on their activities 


studied to select a sample which would keep its activity fairly constant for a 
long time. 


So, first petroleum ether extract of the lipase was prepared by the usual 
method and then three samples were prepared by draining for 2 hours-one 
with petroleum ether, the other with ethyl ether and the third with boiling 
acetone. . All the three samples were completely dried, sieved through a 60 mesh- 
sieve and the fine powder obtained in each case was used for the experiment.: 


_ The activities of the three samples were determined at different intervals 
of time (Table VIII). 


From Table VIII, it is found that in the case of petroleum ether-dried and 
ether-dried samples, the activity first increases and then falls. In case of 
acetone-dried sample, it is almost constant throughout even though the, 
activity is very low. So, it can be seen that acetone-dried sample retains its 
activity fairly constant for an appreciably long time. : 


ie TaBLe VIII a 
Set Time. Lipase Diff. ‘bet. the sample and the blank in terms of N/10-NaOH. 
No, : added. © Petroleum Ether Acetone 
; . ether sample. sample, sample. 
1 0 min 0.1 ge 7.5 cc, 5.2 c.c, - 14ee. 
2 20 0.1 7.9 5.8 14 
8 40 0.1 79 6.9 14 
4 1 hour 0.1 84 6.1 1.4 
5 24 hours 0.1 13.7 10.2 LA 
6 2 days ‘Ol 23,2 11.5 1.4 
7 8 0.1 23.3 12.1 1,4 
8 4 0.1 23.4 14.8 1,4 
9 5 0.1 23.5 18.2 1.4 
10 6 0.1 ° 24.4 16.5 14 
IL 8 0.1 2148 15.3 14 
12 1 0.1 20.5 _ 10.2 1.4 
18 15 0.1 20.2 9.2 14 
14 28 0.1 19.9 8.4 1.4 
15 1 0.1 37.9 5.8 1.4 
16 78 0.1 10.7 4.8 1,4 
17 83 0.1 10.2 3.7 1.4 
18 93° 0.1 98 2.9 14, 
~ 1% 100 0.1 8.8 ‘ 2.7 14 
20 114 0.1 8.6 1.2 1.4 
"21 120 0.1 78 1.1 “14 
23 184, 01 6.5 0.8 14 
28 142 0.1 51 04 1.4 
24 150 (1 a 39 _— 1.4 ’ 
25 185 (Od 2,8 — La 
26 160 ‘ O14 0.5 _ 1.4 
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STUDIES ON ‘LIPASE’ FROM OIL SEEDS. PART II. SYNTHESIS 
OF SOME ALIPHATIC ESTERS BY RICINUS LIPASE 
FROM CASTOR SEEDS 


By G. V. Never anp C. V. RaMAKRISHNAN 


Syntheses of some aliphatic esters by ricinus lipase have been carried ont in order to study 
the effect of change of the number of carbon atoms in the alcohol on the enzymic synthesis of 
esters, 


Bodenstein, Dietz and Dietz ( Z. Elektrochem., 1906, 12, 605) in- 
vestigated the formation and the splitting of zssoamyl butyrate by pancreatic 
lipase. Rona and Ammon (Biochem. Z., 1931, 241, 460) synthesised n-butyl 
normal butyrate by pig’s pancreatic lipase. Since much work has not been done 
on the synthetic activity of the seed lipase, an attempt was made to study the 
synthesis of some aliphatic esters using ricinus lipase from castor seeds. 


Synthesis of Butyl Oleate using Different Samples of Lapase.—Velluz 
( Bull. soc. chim. Brol., 1939, 21, 814 ) synthesised butyl oleate using petroleum 
ether-dried lipase in 17 organic solvents. In the present work, the synthesis 
of butyl oleate was carried out with different solvents such as petroleum 
ether, carbon tetrachloride, ether, etc., and the mixture was observed to be 
homogeneous only in ether solvent. As all the work was carried out with a 
view to ascertaining the effect of the number of carbon atoms in the alcohol and 
the acid on the synthesis and hydrolysis of esters, ether was chosen as a solvent 
for all the experiments. 


ExPERIMENTAL 


The chemicals used were (1) butyl alcohol (¢ 0.809, b.p. 117°), (2) 
oleic acid ( d 0.895, b.p. 286°). In different conical flasks, 5 cc. of the acid 
and 3 cc. of alcohol were added. One gram of lipase and 10 cc. of the 
solvent were added to each flask, shaken well and kept in the incubator after 
corking them well. At different intervals of time, 1 cc. portion from each flask 
was taken, 25 c.c. of neutral alcohol added, warmed for some time and titrated 
against N/10 sodium hydroxide. Always the blank accompanied the sample. From 
the difference in readings between the sample and the blank, the percentage 
synthesis was calculated. The same experimental procedure was adopted 
for the rest of the work. The results are given in Table I. 
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Taste I 
Solvent: Ether, 


Percentage synthesis of buty! oleate 


French author. Present work using 
Days. petroleum acetone 
ether sample. sample. 

1 17.8 16.9 6.4 

2 81.2 34.8 16.8 

8 42.7 43.2 21.6 

4 63.4 50.8 > 32.8 

6 56.7 59.5 39.6 

6 66.7 70,2 88.5 


From the above table, it is found that the results obtained in case of 
petroleum ether-dried lipase almost agree with those of the French author 
within the limits of experimental error. The same synthesis, when carried out 
using acetone-dried lipase, gives the low value. For the rest of the work, 
acetone-dried lipase was used since it kept its activity fairly constant for an 
appreciably long time even though the percentage synthesis was low. 


Synthests of some Aliphatic Esters—The synthesis of the following . 
esters belonging to a homologous series was carried out using acetone-dried 
lipase in ether solvent in order to study the effect of change of the number of 
carbon atoms in the alcohol on the synthesis of esters by lipase: methyl, 
ethyl, 2-propyl, zsopropyl, - and tsobutyl, 2- amyl propionates and butyrates. 

Each flask contained equimolecular quantities ( 0.054 g. mol.) of alcohol 
and acid, lipase (1g.) and 10 cc. of the solvent, and incubated at 37°. At different 
intervals of time, 1 cc. of it was taken, 25 c.c. of neutral alcohol added, 
warmed and titrated against 4/10 sodium hydroxide. Always a blank accompanied 
the sample. From the difference in readings, the percentage synthesis was 
calculated. The results are given in Tables IT and III. 


TaBLE II 
Percentage synthesis on the 

Esters. Ist day. 8nd day. 8rdday. 4thday. Sthday. 6th day. 
Methyl propionate 4.2 4.9 6.2 10.1 11.6 oe 
Ethy! ” 5.1 63 10.8 15.4 _ We i 
n-Propyl r 6.6 6.8 9.1 14.8 16.8 18.2. 
isoPropyl , 12.8 19.1 22.8 25.4 27.6 — 
n-Butyl ” 12.6 16.6 21.7 28.2 28.4 29.2 
tsoButyl - 15.2 25.3 31.8 39.6 48.8 65.4 


n-Amyl 45.1 55.7 712 Te 76.8 a 
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TABLE III 
Percentage synthesis on the 

Estors. Ist day. and day. ard day. 4th day. 5th day. 6th day. 
yee Cae 3.28 4.51 6.97 9.0 11.6 _- 

thyl : 3.20 4.21 . 11.60 16.8 16.5 _— 
n-bropy) : B.25 4.60 8.20 9. 15.8 16.9 
tsoProp 11.44 18.04 21.76 22.8 26.8 a 
oe : 11.20 138.80 14.80 20.5 24.5 28.3 
isoButyl |, 14.70 23.40 83.80 42.9 68.4 a 
n-Amyl i. 80.80 65.00 61.80 69.3 78.1 _— 


From Tables II and III, it is found that in case of propionates as well as 
butyrates, the maximum percentage synthesis increases from methyl to amyl 
ester. It shows that as the number of carbon atoms in the alcohol increases, 
the synthesis also increases up to amyl ester. : 


The synthesis is greater in the ts0 form of the alcohol than in the normal 
one. The difference in percentage synthesis in the case of #-propyl and zsopropyl 
esters may be due to the difference in structure ( #-propyl alcohol is primary, 
whereas tsépropyl alcohol is secondary). This proves the fact that the difference 
in chemical reaction is observed in the case of primary and secondary. alcohols, 
In case of normal and zsobutyl esters, the difference in percentage synthesis 
may be due to the difference in density, since the structure’ is the same 
for both the esters (#-butyl alcohol, 70.809 ; ssobutyl alcohol, ¢08)2). 


Synthests of n- Butyl ‘and n- Amyl Esters.—Butyl and amyl esters of formic, 
acetic, propionic and butyric acids were synthesised using acetone-dried lipase 
from castor seeds, and the results are shown in Table IV. 


TABLE IV. ; 
Percentage synthesis on the A as 
Esters. Ist day.  @ndday. &rdday. 4thday. Sthday. 6th day. 
Do forme 12.8 16.2 22.5 25.6 27.2 = 
. 11.8 : 14.6 18,2- . 22.6 - , 26.4 —_— 
Feptonaté 12.5 15.6 217 26,2 28.4 2920 | 
pauraate 11.2 188°. «148 20.5° - 24.5 28.3 
n-Amyl formate 82.4 40.8 63.6 76.8 78.2 — 
acetate 26.1 82.1 88.7 74.5 82.9 — 
ropionate 45.1 55.7 eoTh2 77.2 76.8 = 
Putyrate 80.8 55.0 64.9 69.8 78.1 - 


From the above table, it is found that the percentage synthesis is almost 
the same in case of all the four esters, the difference being very small, even 
though the different acids are used. So, it can be concluded that the synthesis 
of esters is independent of the number of carbon atoms in the acids and only 
depends upon the number of carbon atoms in the alcohol. In Table IV, the 
percentage ‘synthesis of the last four esters is always greater than that of the 
first 4 esters, which proves that the percentage synthesis depends upon ‘the 
number of-carbon atoms in the alcohol. 
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STUDIES ON ‘LIPASE’ FROM OIL SEEDS. PART III. EFFECT OF 
HYDROXYL GROUPS IN THE ALCOHOL ON THE 
SYNTHESIS OF ESTERS BY LIPASE 


By C. V. RAMAKRISHNAN AND G. V. NgvG1 


Synthesis of some aliphatic and aromatic esters has been carried out using acetone-dried 
lipase in order to study the effect of change of the number of hydroxy! groups in the alcoho! on the 
enzymic synthesis of eaters. 


The synthesis of the following esters was carried out in order to 
study the effect of change of the number of hydroxyl groups in the alcohol on 
the systhesis of esters by lipase: ethyl, glycol and glycerine esters of propionic 
and butyric acids, phenol, resorcinol and pyrogallol esters of benzoic acid. The 
results are given in the following table. 


TasLeE I 

Esters. Percentage synthesis on the 
- let day. 2nd day. 8rdday. 4th day. 5th day. Gth day. 
Ethyl propionate 3.0 8.9 9.8 14.9 17.1 18.8 
Glycol anes 6.3 9.2 19.1 20.8 23.6 22.8 
Glycerine ,, 15.9 20.1 239 86.8 39.2 38.5 
Ethyl butyrate 8.29 4,21 11,60 16.80 16.60 as 
Glycol a “7.60 9.70 18.60 21.70 24,80 28.90 
Glycerine ,, 15.60 18.50 24,80 38.40 87.80 
Phenol benzoate 2.8 48 6.2 11.8 16.6 14.9 
Resorcinol ,, 1.8 3.7 74 9.2 12.8 18.6 , 
Pyrogallol 5.4 8.2, 19.5 $2.8 81.8 


From the table itis found that in the aliphatic as well as aromatic 
series, the percentage synthesis of the ester increases as the number of 
(OH) group increases in the alcohol. Hence, a clear distinction can be made 
among mono-, di- and trihydroxy alcohols, since the percentage synthesis of 
ester increases with the increase in the number of (OH) group in the alcohol. 
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STUDIES ON ‘LIPASE’ FROM OIL SEEDS. PART IV. SYNTHESIS 
OF SOME ESTERS BY LIPASE 


By C. Vi RAMAKRISHNAN AND G. V. NEver 


Synthesis of some more aliphatic and aromatic esters by lipsse- from castor seeds has been 
studied in order to find out the effect'of alkyl, aromatic, saturated and unsaturated groups on the 
synthesis of esters. 

Some more esters have been synthesised using acetone-dried iipase: from 
castor seeds in order-to find out the effect of alkyl, aromatic, saturated, unsatura- 
ted groups, etc., on the enzymic synthesis of esters. So the syntheses of butyl 
stearate, butyl oleate, benzyl benzoate, benzyl butyrate, butyl butyrate, phenol, 
resorcinol and pyrogallol esters of benzoic.acid, ethyl, glycol and glycerine esters 
‘of benzoic acid have been carried out and the results aré recorded below. 


r 


TABLE I 
Esters. - Percentage synthesis on the 
lst day. Zod,day. @rdday. 4thday. OSthday. 6th day. 
A. Butyl stearate 3.7 11.2 18.5 2u.2 27.8 85.2 
Butyl oleate 16.5 29.7 40.2 60.7 62.5 62.7 
B. Phenol benzoate 23 48 5.2 11.8 15.6 14.9 
Ethy! ‘ 1.9 4.2 4.8 86 12.6 12.9 
Resorcinol ,, 18 8.7 14 9.2 12.8 18.6 
Glycol ‘i 1.0 2.8 5.8 9.0 112 16.8 
Pyrogallol ,, 5.4 10.2 "18.5 82.8 81.6 oe 
Glycerine _,, 4.8 76 18.2 28.6 80.2 - 29.8 , 
C. . Benzyl benzate 8.9 14.2 22.8 25.6 28.9 27.2 
_Batyl pbatyrate 11.2 13.8 14,8 20.5 24.5 28.3 
* Ben zy) 7.5 12.9 21.8 23.2 240 23.8 
Buty benzoate’ 7.8 9.6 11.2 14.8 16.9 16.8 


‘From Table I (A) it is found that the percentage’ synthesis of the ester 
is always more in case of an unsaturated acid than a saturated one. Soa 
clear. distinction can be made between saturated and unsaturated compounds, 
(ze., sinlge and double bond compound), | since the percentage synthesis of 
the ester increases with unsaturation, which proves ‘evidently the statement 
that unsaturated compounds are more reactive, : 

From Table I (B) it can be inferred that even though the percentage 
-Synthesis of the ester increases as the number. ‘of (OH) -group increases in 
the alcohol in the aliphatic as well as aromatic .series, still the percentage is 
always more in case of an aromatic compound than the aliphatic one. 

From Table I (C) it is found that the percentage synthesis of the ester 
is always more when both the alcohol and acid used are aromatic than when 
both are aliphatic.. Further, the percentage synthesis in case of esters where 
both ‘alcohol and acid belong to the same family (ze., aliphatic or aromatic) is 
always more than one in which they belong to different families. 
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STUDIES ON ‘LIPASE’ FROM OIL SEEDS. PART V. SYNTHESIS 
OF SOME ESTERS BY LIPASE ; 


By C. V. RAMAKRISHNAN AND G. V: NEVGI 


Synthesis of some aliphatic esters by ricinus lipase has been carried out by taking different 
molecular quantities of acid and alcohol in order to study the effect of change of molecular quantities 
of the reacting substances on the synthesis of eaters. 


-Anattempt has been made to study the effect of change of molecular 
quantities of alcohol and acid on the synthesis of esters by ricinus lipase by 
taking at first different molecular quantities of alcohol, keeping the quantity 


of acid constant, and then different quantities of acid keeping the quantity of 
alcohol constant. 


First of all, the syntheses of aliphatic butyrates.as well as amyl formate, 
acetate, propionate and butyrate were carried out by taking constant 
amount of acid (0.054 g. mol.) and varying the amountof the alcohol, 


EXPERIMENTAL 


‘In the first series, each set of the experiments consisted of 0,054 g. 
mol. of acid and different molecular quantities of different alcohols (1+, 
0.028 g. mol., 0.054 g. mol., and 0.108 g. mol.); 1g. of lipase, 10 ‘c.c. of ether 
solvent and a few drops of toluene, and kept in the incubator at 37°. At different 
intervals of time. 1 cc. of it was taken, 25 cc. of neutral alcohol added, 
warmed and titrated against 4/10 sodium hydroxide. Always, a blank accompanied 
the sample. From the difference in readings between the sample and the blank, 
the percentage synthesis was calculated. The results are given in Table I. 


Tasty I 
Acid=0.054 g. mo}. Alcohol = 0.028 g. mol. 
Esters. ’ Percentage synthesis on days. 

lat. and. ard. th, Sth. 6th. ° 7th. 
Methyl butyrate | 9 - Nl” 24 °° 38.8 - 6.0 6.2 74 68 
Ethyl s 0.9: "2.0 4.9 72 6.8 is ais 
an-Propyl ,, sp 1B BOB, 5.2 78° 88 . 80 
teoPropy!l ,, - 48°? 89 > UL * 128 - 146 18.8."! Be 
n-Butyl _,, ~ Bl + 725 8.1 10.9 18,2 15.6 . 148 
-fsoButyl =, : 6.3- > 9.6 14.4 15.6° 20.2 25.8 .. 244 
n-Amyl cr : 12.7 , 18.8;: 22,1 28.9 33.2 39.5, ‘ 87.8 
;n-Amyl formate * 162 - 166 219 25,6 31.8 36.7... 85.8 
vt ow acetate 13.1 15.7 17.8 20.8" 24.9 278 .° 338 
5 4 propionate, 202 97.5 .. 85.2° 885, 37.8 yeas 


» butyrate + 12.7: 188 221 . 289. - 382 39.5  ... 87.8 
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Esters. lst. 2nd. ard. Ath. Sch. 
Acid=0.054 g. mol. Alcohol =0.054 g. mol. 
Methyl butyrate 8,28 4.5 6.9 9.0 11.5 
Ethyl i 8.3 4.3 11.6 18.8 16.5 
n-Propyl ,, 8.8 4.6 8.2 9.2 16.8 
tgoPropyl ,, 11.4 18.0 21.8 22.8 26.8 
“n-Butyl 11.2 13.3 14.8 20.5 24.5 
isoButly 147 28.4 33.8 42.9 68.4 
n-Amyl . 30.8 66.0 64.9 69.3 78.1 
n-Amyl formate 82,4 40.8 68.6 75.8 78.2 
" acetate 26.1 82,1 88.7 74.5 82.9 
» propionate 46.1 55.7 71,2 17.2 168 
” butyrate 80.8 65.0 64.9 69.3 78.1 
Acid =0.054 g, rol. Alcohol=0.108 g. mol. 
_ Methyl! butyrate 5.2 7.8 10.2 143 12.8 
- Ethyl 4.4 6.8 12,8 17.2 18.5 
m-Propyl _,, 6.7 78 18.9 196 23.8 
fsePropyl ,, 10.9 218 27.8 29 8 31.6 
n-Butyl _,. 112 15.6 17.8 28.2 35.8 
tsoButyl 15,2 18.9 21.8 29,8 87.8 
n-Amyl ,, 22.8 33,7 483 55.6 68.2 
n-Amyl formate 28.6 39.8 62.7 68.7 72.8 
«= acetate 82.3 87.8 51.7 59.8 85 8 
» propionate 221 28.5 37.8 52.8 69,1 
. butyrate 228 827 48.3 55.8 68.2 


In the second 
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TABLE I (contd.) 


series, the synthesis 


6th. 


228 
84.8 
43.5 
79.5 
71.9 
77.9 
75.8 
79.5 


of #-amyl butyrate was 


7th. 


studied 


in detail first by keeping the quantity of butyric acid constant and taking 
different molecular quantities of amyl alcohol and then by keeping the quantity 
of alcohol constant and taking different molecular quantities of the acid. The 
results are given in Table II. 


TaBlLE IT 


Synthests of n-amyl butyrate. 


Alcohol. Percentage synthesis on the 
Istday. 2ndday. ardday. 4thday. Sth day. 
Acid =0.054 ¢. mol, 
«' 0,0108 g. mol. 6.2 6.8 9.5 15.2 16.6 
0,0270 12.8 17.8 21.8 27.8 31,2 
0.0840 80.8 65.0 83.9 893 78.1 
0.0810 40.2 52.8 §9.3 64.8 70.8 
0.1080 22.8 82.7 48.3 55.8 68,2 
0.2160 30.8 40.1 49.8 68.2 73.8 
0.6480 85 8 45.8 61.2 59.6 88.0 
1,206 42.3 61.8 62.4 72.8 89.5 
2.692 50.2 58.9 65,6 79.8 82.1 


6th day. 


17.8 
88.6 
76.0 
79.5 
82,5 
88.8 
91.4 
92.8 


7th day. 


16.9 
86.2 


76.8 


81.6 
§8.8 
* 908 
« 90.6 
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TaBLE IL (condd.) 


Acid. Percentage synthesis on the 
Istday. 2udday. S8rdday. 4thday. Sthday. Sthday. 7th day. 
Aleohol=0.05% g. mol. 


0.0108 g. mol. 12.8 19,5 288 80.2 36.5 35.1 

0.0270 20.2 36.6 41.2 48.9 58,2 87.5 

0.0540 80.8 65.0 64.9 69.8 78.1 

00810 82.9 57,8 62.1 68.5 72.8 78.1 75.6 
0.1080 85.9 48,2 59.6 66.1 70.8 78.1 79.2 
0.2160 40,2 49.0 62.8 68.1 16,2 80,1 79,2 
0.6480 28.2 39.8 45.8 50.1 65.7 78,2 81.8 
1,298 16.2 865 51.9 70,2 B12 $8.5 87.2 
2.592 43.8 698 65.7 709 79.2 89.7 89.7 


From Table I it is found that the percentage synthesis of the ester increases 
in the order : 0.028 g. mol., 0.054. mol. and 0108 g. mol. quantities of alcohol 
taken for the experiment. In each case (s.¢, when molecular quantity is constant) 
the percentage synthesis increases from methyl to amyl butyrate and the 
synthesis is always more in the tso form than in the normal one; further 
the percentage synthesis is the same when different acids are used. 


From Table Il it is found that the percentage synthesis goes on increasing 
as the molecular quantity of either the acid or the alcohol increases till it 
reaches a maximum value. The maximum percentage synthesis is reached 
when the concentration of the alcohol or the acid is 2.592 g. mol. 


From the above results, it can be concluded that the percentage synthesis 
increases with the increase in molecular quantities of alcohol or acid taken 
for the experiment up to a certain limit. 


¥ 
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NATURE OF CLAY MINERALS PRESENT IN SAKRAND SOIL 


- By B, CHATTERJEE 


The chemical composition and electrochemical and viscous properties attribute a predominantly 
illitie nature to the Sakrend aay. 


wa “ 


- The properties. ‘of dis sabietons of the entire clay fraction isolated 
from a saline soil from Sakrand (Sind ) have been dealt with in a previous 
publication (Chatterjee and Gupta, Sctence & Culture, 1946-47, 12, 57). 
The present note records the results of chemical, electrochemical, viscous and 
mineralogical studies of the Sakrand clay This work was undertaken to obtain 
information on the ‘nature of clay minerals (2.4, secondary aluminosilicate 
minerals ) present in a saline soil and also to supplement the data already 
obtained, since it has been proved beyond doubt that there is not a single soil 
property which is not directly or-indirectly connected with the nature and 
amounts of clay’ minerals present in it (Joffe. “Pedology’, 1949). The clay 
fraction, separated according: to the International method, was converted into 
hydrogen clay ‘( H-clay ): by repeated leaching with 0.03N hydrochloric acid, 
followed by washing with water and was finally dispersed in distilled water. 


Chemtcal Composttton.—The percentages of SiQe, AlgOs, FezO3, MgO-and 
KsO of the H-clay determined by fusion analysis are 55.10, 23.31, 1128,- 3.50 
and 6.60 respectively. The H-clay did not seem to contain any measurable 
amount of calcium. The presence of the high amount of potassium suggests 
that the mineral constituent of the Sakrand clay belongs to the illite ( hydrous 
mica ) group. The ‘general formula’ : 


(OH ).Ky ( Alg.Fes.Meés-Mée )Sis-y Aly O20 


with y varying from 10 to 1.5, has been suggested ( Grim ef al, Amer. Min., 
1937, 22, 813 ) for minerals of this group. The amount of illite in the Sakrand 
clay comes to over 90% when the analytical data are fitted in the above 
formula. The presence of unweathered potassium bearing primary minerals, e.g., 
felsper, in the Sakrand clay is, however, not altogether improbable. In that 
case, the percentage of illite will diminish correspondingly. 


Electrochemical Properttes—The potentiometric titration curve ( Fig, 1) 
with NaOH of the H-clay, prepared from the Sakrand soil, shows a sharp ~ 
inflexion at #H 79 and a very weak: one at pH 9.3 and in this respect it is 
somewhat similar to those of H-kaolinite. The resemblance is, however, 
superficial. As for instance, the base exchange capacities ( b.e.c.) calculated 
at the two inflexion points ( viz. 20.0 and 52.0 milliequivalents per 100 g. ) are 
considerably higher than the corresponding values for kaolinites ( Mukherjee 
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and Mitra, Mature, 1944, 154, 821). Further, the ratio of the b.e.c’s at the 
first and second inflexion points in the titration curve of the Sakrand clay is 
2.6, while the corresponding value for H- kaolinite is 2.0. 


Viscous Property-——Apart from a slight initial decreas the viscosity of 
0. 55% suspensions of the H-clay, prepared from the Sakrand soil, does not 
appear to change on the addition of increasing amounts of NaOH ( Fig. 1). 
This observation indicates the absence of a marked amount of montmorillonite 
in this clay (.Mukherjee and Mitra, Joc. cét.). The viscosity-alkali 
concentration curve appears to be characteristic of illite ( Indra and Neogyi, 
unpublished ) or of kaolinite ( Mukherjee and Mitra, 7. Coll Scr., 1946, 1, 
141) The nature of the potentiometric curve and high value of the b. e «a, 
however, suggest the absence ‘of marked amounts of kaolinite in‘ this clay 


‘Fic. 1 





> Viscosity - . 
-O~ pH ee ee Foe 


Viscosity (Conti po 





NaOH (m.e./100 g.) 
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Mineralogical Studies—The percentages of heavy and light minerals 
present in the fine and coarse sand fractions have been determined to gain 
information, if possible, on the genesis and development of the Sakrand soil. 
The light and heavy fractions were separated by means of bromoform using a 
hand centrifuge. These fractions were then examined under a ‘petrographic 
microscope. The results have been summarised in Table I. 


+ 
. 
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TaBLE I ‘ 


Light fraction. Heavy fraction. 
Coarse sand 93.5% by weight 6.5% by weight 
(plagioclase* and (biotite*, shells 
shells) and magnetite) 
Fine sand 98.0.% by weight 7.0% by weight 
[plagioclase*, quartz (biotite, 50% 
(few) and microcline] hornblende, 25% 


reat**, 28%) 


* Dominant mineral, 
*? Rest denotes tourmaline, garnet, muscovite, zoisite, calcite and epidote. 


The occurrence of the micaceous minerals in the sand fractions is in 
conformity with the predominantly illitic nature of the Sakrand clay. The 
presence of plagioclase, biotite and hornblende in large amounts indicates that 
weathering has not proceeded to any great extent in this soil, The very low 
percentage of quartz and of the alteration products of biotite and hornblende 
also point to the immature nature of the soil. The results of petrographic 
analysis suggest that the Sakrand clay is probably derived from the Tertiary 
Fossiliferrous Limestone formation of the hill ranges lying to the west and 
consisting mainly of limestone and dolomite with subordinate amount of 
shale. 


The author takes this opportunity to offer his sincere thanks to Dr. S. R. 
Sen Gupta, Principal, Bengal Engineering College, for his kind interest in the 
work, 
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PARACHOR OF MERCURIC CHLORIDE 


By R. P. Sougia AND W. V. BHaGwaT 


Parachor of mercuric chloride in water, in ethyl acetateand pyridine and also methyl 
alcohol has been determined, The low tesulta in water indicate that mercuric chloride 
is appreciably ionised and hence is truely an electrovalent compound. 


Bhagwat and Toshniwal (this Journal, 1942, 19, 493) have given results for 
the parachor of mercuric chloride in water and some organic solvents. The 
results are not consistent. It seems that the deviation is due to the fact that 
mercuric chloride is not very soluble in these solvents, and hence the molar 
fraction is very low. A slight error therefore is highly magnified. To get more 
accurate results we have used cathetometer reading up to 0.02 of a mm. for 
noting the height of the liquid in Jagar’s maximum pressure method. Our 
results are more consistent and therefore more reliable and they are recorded 
below. x represents molar fraction of mercuric chloride. 


Tassie [ 


Mercturte chloride tn water. z 


Parachor of water as determined —52.34. 


Temp. d. r. Pu. Px. 
w= 0.008464 
70,0° 1.020 64.04 52.42 81.25 
65.0° 1.024 85.22 52.43 81,23 
~@= 0.007142 
62.99° 1.064 62.99 52.58 88.62 
63.0° 1 068 64,04 52.63 82.62 
65.24° 1.078 65.24 52.54 84.05 
=: 0.009545 ; 
74,0° 1.098, - 82.92 52.60 83.75 
66.0° 1.096 68.54 52.68 85.80 
68.0° 1.088 64,02 62,60 83.75 
: TABLE II 


Mercuric chloride tn methyl alcohol. 
Parachor of methyl alcohol as determined = 88.81. 


w= 0.08556 
Tem Pp. a. Tr. Pm. Px. 
22,2° 0.9891 26.60 92.06 180.4 
25.0° 0 9942 26.16 92,28 185.0 
80.0° 0.8900 25.67 9212 182.0 
a=0.04498 

20.2° 1.005 22.74 92.99 180.0. 
25,0° 0.9970 - 22,14 98.18 385.0 
30,0° 0.9856 - “21,09 92.97 181.6 
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Tasie ILI 


Mercurie chloride tn ethyl acetate. 
Parachot of ethyl acetate a3 determined = 213.2. 


0=0,07775 
Temp. ¢ 4s r Pm. Pr. 
22.6° 1,088 25,28 310.6 180.0 
0° 1.085 28.02 310.8 182.6 
30,0° 1.078 24.68 211.0 185.4 
a m= 0.07218 
2,8° 1,077 25.17 210.9 181.0 
0° 1,074 24,84 211.0 183.0 
80.0° 1.068 24,48 211.1 186.4 
TaBLe IV 


Mercurte chloride in pyrdine. 
Parachor of pyridine as determined = 198.5. 


Temp. d. Tv. Pa. Pr 
w= 0.07206 

22,1° 1,197 42.31 197.9 190.1 

25.0° 1.182 : 41.58 187.6 186.2 

80,0° 1.181 43.58 198.1 192.6 
2 =0.7185 

$2.1° 1.199 43.01 198.2 192.5 

25.0° 1.195 42.58 188.0 180.8 

80.0° 1.195 41.58 197.8 180.0 


The theoretical value for mercuric chloride is about 180. It will be seen 
that the value obtained in water is much lower, while in organic solvent the 
value corresponds to the theoretical, except in case of pyridine, where the value 
is somewhat higher, 

Mercuric chloride is abnormal in its behaviour. Although it is an 
inorganic salt, it is more soluble in organic solvents than in water. Its 
conductivity at low temperature is low, but increases rapidly with temperature 
and shows an abnormally high temperature coefficient. Its coagulating 
power inspite of its low conductivity is very high, which indicates a high 
degree of ionisation in contradiction to conductivity results. 

Since mercuric chloride is not expected to ionise in organic solvents, the 
results should approach the theoretical value 180. This has been found to be 
so. The high results with pyridine are obviously due to its peculiar behaviour 
in forming complexes of the type HgClo2Py, HgCly. 4Py, etc. 

In a series of papers published from these laboratories (this Journal, 1944, 
2l, 53, 62; 1949, 26, 39) it is established that inorganic salts due to their 
ionisation show very low results. Conversely therefore, low results should be 
taken to indicate ionisation. Bhagwat and Tosniwal’s results have failed to 
indicate any ionisation. We therefore have determined our value of parachor 
of mercuric chloride at higher temperatures and our results give low values 
of parachor than the calculated one and thus establish ionisation. 
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DIPOLE MOMENT AND STRUCTURE OF 
HEXACHLOROC YCLOHEXANES 


By S. K. K. Jatxar anp (Miss) S. B. Kunkaryi 


Commercial hexachlorocyelohexane was separated into fuur isomers: a, 8, y and 3 melting at 
158°, 809°, 112.5° and 188° respectively, by fractional crystallisation from methyl alcohol. The 
aielectric constants and densities of the isomers were measured in different solvents and the dipole 
moments of the isomrs were ca'culated by applying the new equation. The results are used to 
ascribe the structures to the isomers. 6 and 3 isomers have symmetrical structures, The moment 
2.55D of y-isomer, which has five equatorial and one polar chlorine atoms, is explained as the vector of 
two C—O] bonds at tetrahedral angle, the remaining bonds cancelling out. ‘The moment 1.7D for the 
«-isomer is explained on the basis of the flexible boat form which has the highest energy content 
and which forms 70% of the product. The heat of vaporisation of the B-isomer is lowest (11.87 
Keal.) and of others, about 13.6 K cal. The infa-red spectra support the structures assigned 
to the various isomers, The study of alkaline dehydrochlorination of the isomers indicates 
the order of hydrolysis as a 52> y> €, the B- isomer being inert. The correlation between 
the insecticidal property and the dipole moment of the isomers reveals the fast that in this 
series the dipole moment varies linearly with the logarithm of the mortality coefficient K and 
that the y-isomer, which possesses outstanding insecticidal properties, has high dipole moment. 


The determination of the molecular structure of different isomers of 
hexachlorocyclohexanes would be of great interest, as one of the isomers is 
well known to be a powerful insecticide. = 


Hexachlorocyclohexane was first prepared by Faraday ( 1825) by passing 
a current of chlorine in benzene in the presence of sunlight. Matthews (7. 
Chem. Soc. 1891, 59, 166) showed that it contained two isomers. Van der 
Linden ( Ber., 1912, 45, 231) proved the existence of four isomers. Thomas 
(cf. Slade, Chem. Ind. 1945, 64, 314) showed that the 7-isomer was 
the most powerful insecticide. Recently Kauer et al. (/nd. Eng. Chem., 1947, 
39, 1335 ) have isolated the fifth isomer € (m. p. 219° ) and shown that it is 
non-toxic to insects. 

Williams and Fogelberg (7. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1931, 53, 2098-) have 
reported the dipole moments for the «- and f-isomers Hassel ( Z. phystkal. 
Chem., 1932, B15, 373) showed that the moment of f-isomer was zero. Slade 
( doc. ctt. ) has stated that of the 16 possible isomers of hexachlorocyc/ohexanes 
only four are strainless (chair) forms. According to Daasch ( Jnd. Eng. Chem., 
Anal. Ed., 1947, 19, 779), in addition to the four chair forms of hexachlorocyclo- 
hexanes, there is one boat ( flexible ) form which could also occur as a mirror- 
image. Since the ¢- isomer concentration is the lowest (3%) in the mixture, 
the boat form corresponds to the configuration of ¢-isomer according to Daasch 
(loc. ctt.). 

The present authors (Proc. Indtan Sct. Cong., 1949, Part IIT, p.26+; Sctence & 
Culture, 1949, 11, 482; Chem. Abstract, 1949, 43, 6877) have isolated the 
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four isomers, *, 8, § and 7, from the commercial mixture of hexachloro- 
cyclohexane and determined the dipole moments with a view to substantiating 
the structures assigned to them and also to correlating the insecticidal property 
with the data on dipole moment. 


EXPERIMENTAL 
Preparation of Pure Isomers from the Crude Matertals ; 


The four isomers, 2, 8,7 and & were isolated from the crude material by 
the method worked out by Smart (cf. Slade, doc. cit.). The crude hexachlorocyclo- 
hexane was treated with a small amount of methyl alcohol in which the a and 
8-forms are relatively insoluble. Separation of the solid (I) leaves a solution 
containing the Y and 8 and other lower chlorinated substances and very little a 
and & The solution was evaporated to half its volume, when a small crop 
of practically pure Y CII, mp. 110°) was obtained. Next crop obtained on 
further evaporation, contained 7, little « and # (III). Pure ¥ was prepared 
from (II) by recrystallising twice from chloroform and four times from carbon 
tetrachloride. Pure § was obtained with difficulty from (III) by pouring the 
methanol solution in petroleum ether and finally recrystallising from 
chloroform. «and § were isolated from (I) by treatment with chloroform in 
which 8 was practically insoluble (0.34) and pure « was obtained by recrystallising 
from benzene. The residue, containing mostly 8, was washed with chloroform 
to remove traces of impurities of other isomers and was finally recrystallised 
from acetone. The melting points of pure isomers are : a, 158°; 8, 300°: y, 112.5°: 
§, 138° in agreement with the values reported by others. 


The dielectric constant and density of these isomers were measured in 
benzene, carbon tetrachloride and dioxane; the dielectric constant of pure 
molten Y-isomer was also measured between 13° and 150°. Dipole moment was 
calculated by applying the new equation (Jatkar e¢ al, 7. Ind. Inst. Set., 
1946, 28A, Part ID, 


P=(¢1) Mid; Pa=(n*-1) Md; 


P- Pa : for pure liquid and 








-£3Mz for solutions, 





€yg71 
Pig dee 
where wg is the weight fraction of the solute. The value of the electronic 
polarisation (Px) calculated from the refractive index and density given by 
Hassel (Zds. kimt Berg., 1930, 81, 126) is 270. The results are given in the 
following tables, 
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TasLe I 


Dielectric constant and dipole moment of hexachlorocyclohexane. 


Be. Solvent. Wa: é. d. Py. Bx 1088, ~ 
a-Hexachlorocyclohexane. 
(a) ( 0,0000 2.376 0.8785 (114.1) 
: 0.00128 2.285 0.8755 885.8 1.74 
25 C,H, 0.0081 2.298 0.8788 838.7 1.75 
0.0081 2.819 0.8880 851.6 177 ’ 
O.CO9L 2.840 0.8877 862.2 L77 - 
25° 0,0882 2.8841 0.9016 743.0 1,70 
. 0.0728 3.4035 0.9070 770.9 val 
40° 0.0683 2.3663 0.8858 740.0 1.67 
y 0.0729 2.3679 0.8828 163.1 1.70 
25° C,B,0, 0.1608 9.5366 1.0878 147.2 1.70 
40° & 0.1608 2.4798 1.0826 690.0 (1.80) 


8-Hexachloroeyclohexane. 


23° 0,H,0, 0.0220 2.2456 1.0860 191.0 0,00 
0.0388 2.1854 1,0776 ae 0.00 


¥-Hexachlorocyclohexane (Gammexane). 


25° 0.4, 0.0780 2.5886 0.9003 1471.9 2.58 
0.1218 3.7548 0.9267 1457.7 2.53 
40° ” 0,0780 2.5485 0.8925 1447.0 2.57 
0.1218 2.7028 0.9189 1885.0 2.58 
25° | Col, 0.0286 2.4087 1.6910 1840.0 2.50 
0.0819 2.4810 1.59065 1883.0 2.62 
40° “ 0.0288 . 2.3895 1.5684 1280.0 3.50 
0.0819 2.4087 1.6681 1360.0 3.58 

25° O,Hy0, 0.0564 2.4929 1.0528 1587.0 (3.80) 
0.0799 3.5446 1.0827 1851.0 2.58 

40° # 0.0864 2.4476 1.0864 1478.0 (2.61) 
; 0.0798 «8. 2.5058 1.0484 1800,0 2.53 


8-Hexachlorocyclohexane, 


25° OL. 0.0887 2.2406 0.8881 80.5 0.0 
40° 5 0.0587 2.28765 0.8806 124.5 0.0 
P. €. a. P, »x1018, 
-Hexachlorocyclohexane (Gemmexane), (pure molten liquid). 

159° 6.900 1.556 1102.8 3.65 

142° "7,298 1.674 1182.8 2.68 

129° 7.569 1.6&8 1201.3 2.69 

118° 7.857 1.604 1243.8 2.60 

22° Solid } 
2.558 


(a) fg, mole fractions (data from Williams and Fogelberg, J. Amer Chem. Soc., 1931, 53, 
2098,1938). The rest by the present authors. 
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DISCUSSION 


Sachse (er., 1896, 13, 1363) in his theory of strainless ring postulated 
that a ring such as cyciohexane, would be able to take two configurations, now 
commonly designated as C or boat form and Z or chair (planar) form. Hassel 
(Joc. crt.) investigated the properties of monochlorocyclohexane and came to 
the conclusion that in the Z (chair) form, chlorine was able to assume two 
positions which were interconvertible in the C form. The two types of valence 
bonds, parallel and perpendicular to the plane of the ring, may be termed 
equatorial and polar (cf. Beckett, 7. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1947, 69, 2488). Of the 
two hydrogen atoms on each carbon atom, one is polar and one is equatorial. 

In the planer (Z) form, there are three polar hydrogens (1’, 3’, 5’,) above 
and three (2’, 4’, 6’) below the plane of the ring, while the six hydrogen atoms 
C1, 2, 3, 4,5, 6) lie on the belt around the carbon ring. 





Based upon Z (planar, rigid) form of the cyclohexane ring, there are 16 
possible configurations for hexachlorocyc/ohexanes, but owing to the strain 
involved in the close approach of the chlorine atoms, only four strainless con- 
figurations are possible, out of which one can exist as the mirror-image. As the 
tvo, types of bonds, polar and equatorial, are interconvertible in the C (flexible) 
form of the cyclohexane ring, there is only one strainless form of hexachloro- 
cyclohexane in the C (flexible) form. Therefore, the possible number of isomers 
of hexachlorocyc/ohexanes is five, four in rigid Z form and one in flexible 
C form. 


Dipole Moment and Strucistre of the Isomers 


8-Isomer.—Dickinson and Bilike (42d., 1928, 50, 764) on X-ray study of the 
B-isomer (m. p. 309°) found that the cyclohexane’ ring in 8 has centrosy- 
mmetrical structure, with all the chlorine atoms evenly distributed. The dipole 
moment of B-isomer has been reported to be 0.7 in benzene and 2.0 in dioxane 
by Williams and Fogelberg (loc. ctt.). The recalculated value of the moment 
from data in benzene is 0.2. However, Hassel (loc. czé.) has shown that the 
moment of 8 in benzene is zero and the present work confirms that the moment 
of B-isomer (m p. 309°) in dioxane also is zero. The structure of the f-isomer 
is (i) in which there are 6 equatorial chlorine atoms and 6 polar hydrogen atoms 
above and below the plane of the ring. 


_ Y-Isomer.—The observed moment for Y-isomer (m. p 1125°) is 255, 
which can be explained on the basis of the structure (ii) which has five 
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equatorial and one polar chlorine atoms. Two pairs of equatorial chlorine atoms 
oppose each other, out of the remaining, one equatorial chlorine and one polar 
chlorine make a tetrahedral angle ; taking the bond moment C—Cl, 1.69 and 
C—H, 0.4, the resultant vector moment for 7 is 2.5 which is in very good 
agreement with the observed value. 


8. /somer.—The moment of 6-isomer ( m. p. 138°) is zero which could be 
explained by a configuration with two polar chlorine atoms (1’, 4’) and four 
equatorial ( 2, 3,5 and 6) chlorine atoms, which form three Opposite. pairs, 
making the isomer a symmetrical molecule. 


a-Lsomer.—The observed moment of «-isomer ( m.p.-158° ). 17D, is-in 
agreement with the recalculated data of Williams and Fogelberg (loc. cit.). 
According to Slade (doc. ett.) the configuration (IV) with two polar (1', 2’) and 
four equatorial (3, 4, 5, 6) chlorine atoms represents the «-isomer. The moment 
calculated for this configuration is 3. 6D. Hence, this assumption is incorrect. 
The moment calculated for the flexible structure, (boat or C form) with two 
chlorine atoms on the stern and the bow of the boat and the remaining four 
chlorine atoms equatorial, is 1.70D, in agreement with the observed value 
for the isomer <, melting at 158°. It is interesting to note that «-isomer forms 
70% of the total product due to its strainless structure, which has accordingly 
alow toxicity This finding is of interest in view of the possibility of converting 
the flexible form into some of the more useful rigid form e. g., Y-isomet by 
heating with aluminium trichloride. : : 


a a7 








Wie) 


¢-Zsomer—According to Daasch ( doc. cit.) B- and ¢isomers’ are’ spectrally 
similar in shorter wave-length regions (2 to 10 mz), the. most striking feature 
of these two spectra being the simplicity when compared with those: ofthe 
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other isomers. Naturally it follows that the cyc/ohexane ring in the f-and ¢- 
isomers should have the same forms, either rigid Z ( chair ) or flexible C (boat ) 
forms and as the X-ray and electron diffraction data ( Hassel, Chem. Zenitri., 
1942, II, 878) have established the existence of Z form of the cyclohexane 
ring in the 8-isomer ( m. p. 309° ) it is quite evident that the ¢ isomer (m.p. 219°) 
should also have Z form and not the flexible formas assumed by Daasch. It 
will be interesting to investigate the dipole moment of this isomer, which should 
be 3.6D. 


The structures of the isomers are therefore, as shown above. 


Subsequent work has been published on the structures of the various 
isomers of hexachlorocyc/ohexane. By means ot the Fourier-projections of the 
gammexane cell Bijvoet (Kec. trav. chim., 1948, 67,777 ) has assigned 1’, 2’, 3, 
4,5, 6, #. 4, 





configuration to Y-isomer. Since due to steric hinderance no two polar 
Cl atoms can be present in meéa position, this author has predicted deforma- 
tion of valency angles between the two C—Cl bonds. The dipole moment of 
the isomer with this configuration should be very high ( about 3,55D ), whereas 
the observed moment is 25D. Bastiansen and Hassel (Research, 1949, 2, 248 ) 
have ascribed structure ( iii ) for ¢isomer and have reported the dipole moment 
of thisisomer to be zero. However, no data are available. Present authors 
have already shown that the 5-isomer with configuration (iii) has zero dipole 
moment. 


Physical and Chemical Properites of the Hexachlorocyclohexanes 


In pure state the isomers are well defined colorless crystals, practically 
insoluble in water and soluble in almost all organic solvents. Of the isomers, 
8is the most soluble and f is the least soluble in organic solvents, which is 
explained by the fact that the solubility is inversely proportional to the number 
of peripheral chlorine atoms, the f-isomer with maximum number (6-) of 
peripheral chlorine atoms being the least soluble. The melting points of the 
isomers given in the following table are in agreement with the literature values 
( Slade, loc. cst. ). The M. p. of B-isomer (196°-210° ) reported by Daasch ( loc. 
ett. ) is very low and is probably in error. The melting point increases with the 
number of peripheral chlorine atoms, the f-isomer with 6 peripheral chlorine 
atoms has the highest melting point (309°). 
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TaBLe II 
Isomer, Occurrence. M. p. Solobility in C,H. Obs. # x 1028, Mortality 
coefficieat 
Kx 103, 
(0) (a) (c) (a) (a) 
a 70% 158° 11.8 1.7 67.2 
B 5 809° 1,12 0.0 0.24 
7 10-12 112.85° 83.7 2.55 160.80 
= 10 188° 48.2 0.0 19.2 
€ 8 219°(c) 14.8 cad = 
(a) Present authors. (8) Slade (lee, cit.) (c) Kauer et al. (loc. ett.) 


The heat of vaporisation of the isomers indicates that §-isomer 
has the lowest heat of vaporisation and sublimes easily owing to its symmetrical 
structure, Y has higher and 5 has the highest heat of vaporisation due to one and 
two polar chlorine atoms. The study of the infra-red spectra of the isomers 
(Daasch, doc. ctf.) indicates that the B-isomer has the simplest spectra due 
to its symmetry The 4-isomer, which belongs to the flexible type, has a 
complex spectra. 


The alkaline dehydrochlorination of the isomers yields a mixture of 
trichlorobenzenes. The action of alcoholic potash on the hexachlorocyclohexanes 
is quite distinctive to identify the isomers. The B-isomer is not at all affected 
by such treatment. «-Isomeris most readily dehydrochlorinated owing to its 
flexible nature. Next‘in the ease of hydrolysis comes the &isomer which is 
characterised by two polar chlorine atoms in para position, and which is 
understandable on the basis of the well known fara linkage in benzene. The 
Y-isomer is less easily hydrolysed than the 5 form owing to its single chlorine atom. 
The resistance to hydrolysis thus increases with the number of peripheral chlorine 
atoms. The ¢-isomer is less readily hydrolysed then 7 owing to the two chlorine 
atoms in the ortho position offering steric hindrance. S. J. Cristal (7. Amer. Chem. 
Soc., 1947, 69, 339) has suggested a¢rans mode of elimination of HCl as more 
plausible than the cts mode. On this basis 5-isomer, which has two ¢rans HCl, 
should be more easily dehydrochlorinated than Y, which has only one ¢rans HC1. 
The behaviour of «-form can be easily explained as due to its flexible structure, 
the hydrogen and chlorine atoms can take up the required ¢rams positions. 


Insectictdal Action of the Isomers 


The toxicity of the four isomers a, 8, Y and §to mosquito larvae and rats 
has been investigated by Haller and co-workers (/nd. Eng. Chem., 1947, 39, 468) 
as percentage mortality in certain time. We have calculated the mortality 
coefficient K by applying the law of unimolecular reaction, 
100 


Ko = log 100-2 . 
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It has been found (Kulkatni, Znd. 7. Mal, 1949, 3. 1) that K is independent of time 
and concentration. The correlatton between the mortality coefficient and the 
dipole moment reveals the fact that the dipole moments vary linearly with the 
logarithm of the mortality coefficient, and that the Y-isomer, which possesses 
outstanding insecticidal properties, has the highest dipole mement. As however, 
the ¢-isomer, which is reported to be non-toxic, is likely to have a moment of 3.6D, 
it appears that the insecticidal property requires a certain optimum electric 
moment as in the case of the dissociation constants of sulpha compounds. 


Thanks of the authors are due to the Council of the Scientific and Industrial 
Rescarch for the financial help during the course of this research. 
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A NOTE ON THE ESTIMATION OF ALUMINIUM BY 
ANTHRANILIC ACID 


By AjJITsaNKAR BHADURI 


Anthranilic acid precipitates..aluminium. quantitatively as a dense, basic 
anthranilate. This fact has been utilised for the estimation of aluminium. | 
The precipitate can be easily filtered and washed, and, on ignition, converted into 
alumina. The precipitation is completed at a gu of 46. The precipitate is, 
however, appreciably soluble in sodium acetate solution and also in the pre- 
sence of much ammonium salts. 

The precipitation can be effected either by (A) using sodium anthranilate 

‘ solution, or by (B) boiling an acid solution of aluminium, containing anthranilic 

acid, with urea. Ammonia formed by the gradual hydrolysis of urea maintains 
- the ga value of the solution between 4.2 and 4.6. 


Method (A).—A solution of sodium anthranilate was prepared by dissolving 
anthranilic acid in 100 c.c. of A-NaOH solution till the gx value of the latter 
was reduced to 5.4, using Bromocresol green as an indicator. 


A solution containing about 0.1 g. of aluminium was neutralised with 
dilute ammonia tillit became slightly turbid. The turbidity was removed by 
the addition of a very slight excess of dilute hydrochloric acid. The volume 
of the mixture was made upto 500cc., anda requisite quantity of sodium 
anthranilate solution was added to it till the ga became 4.6. Methyl orange 
was used as an indicator. A white voluminous precipitate was obtained. The 
mixture was then heated to boiling and afterwards cooled in ice-water. The 
precipitate was hereafter- filtered through a Whatman filter paper No. 40. It 
was first washed with a° solution containing 2c.c. of the reagent for every 
100 c.c. and then several times with, cold water to remove the last traces of 
sodium anthranilate. The precipitate was ignited moist ina platinum crucible 
and weighed as AlgOs. A solution of chemically pure potash alum was 
employed for analysis. Some of the results obtained are given below. 


TaBLe I 
Al present. ” Wt. of Al,Os;. Al found. 
0.02048 g. 0.03852 g. 0.02040 g. 
0.02048 0.03867 0.02043 
0.02452 0.04660 0.02480 
0.04088 0.07714 0.04082 
0.02048 0.08870 0.02047 
0.01684 > 9.08070 0.01625 
0.01021 0.01035 0.01028 


0.03064 0,05786 0.08068 
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Method (B).—A solution containing about 01g. of aluminium was 
neutralised with sodium bicarbonate until it turned slightly turbid. The 
turbidity was removed by the addition of dilute hydrochloric acid in very 
slight excess. The solution was made up to 500 cc. and treated with a large 
excess of anthranilic acid (10-12 equivalents of Al present ). Urea (4g.) was 
then added to the solution and the mixture was: heated to boiling till the 
precipitation became complete. This usually required more than an hour. The 
precipitate was allowed to settle in the cold and then filtered and washed as 
described under (A). Any precipitate adhering to the sides of the beaker was 
dissolved in a little dilute hydrochloric acid and from the solution aluminium 
was reprecipitated by the addition of ammonia using Methyl orange as an 
indicator. This was filtered through a separate small filter paper and washed 
with a solution of ammonium nitrate (2%). The precipitates were then 
ignited as described before. The results obtained are given below. 


TasLe II 
Al present. Wt. of Al,O,. Al found. 
0.08752g. 0.07080 g. 0.03752 g. 
0.02258 0.04260 0.02246 
0.01878 ; 0.03585 0.01872 
0.01876 0 08524, 0.01885 
0.01876 0.08550 0.01878 


It has already been stated that the presence of a large amount of 
ammonium salts retards the complete precipitation of aluminium. This is 
apparent from the following results. 


TasBLe IIT ; 

Al,Og present. Ammonium salt added. . Al,Oy found. 
0.01840 g. NH,Cl 6g. , 0.01180 g. 

av, : 2 0.01580 

” 1 0.01745 

” 0.8 0,C1'780 

, 0.4 0.01860 
0.01840 NH,NO,g 2 0.01460 

a 1 0.01765 

3 0,8 0.01770 . * 
0.01840 (NH,),80, 1 0.01670 


2 


The author's grateful thanks are due to Prof. P. Ray for his kind sueseeeon 
and interest. = of 
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A NOTE ON PARACHOR AND RESONANCE 
By W. V. BHAGWaT AND R. P. SHUKLA 


No work seems to have been done concerning the relation between 
parachor and resonance structures of molecules. S 


Theory of resonance requires that the potential energy of the combination 
of various possibilties should have a solution with minimum potential energy, so 
asto givea stability tothe molecule. It follows therefore that interchange- 
able electrons should pass more time in the vicinity of the nuclei, for then 
alone the potential energy can tend to be minimum. It may therefore be 
stated that a molecule tends to contract so asto have minimum potential 
energy or the molar volume, or parachor must tend to decrease. Obvicusly 
only such resonance structures of a molecule will be possible as will have 
parachor values not very different from one another, since resonance requires 
that the various structures should not have much variation in their potential 
energies, Resonance therefore from the point of view of parachor requires that 
(2) the various electronic configurations should have the same or practically 
the same parachor, and (#) there should be a tendency to contract and hence 
the observed parachor should be smaller than the calculated one. 


It is interesting to observe that the structural parachor of a triple bond 46.2 
is practically double of the value 23.2 for a double bond. Similarly the value of 
parachor of a double bond is exactly twice the parachor for a four-membered 
ring. These results are not accidental but highly significant. They satisfy the 
parachor condition(z) for the resonance to occur. 


Further, in conjunction with electron diffraction results, they satisfy the 
condition (12), since the -bond distance decreases as we pass from single covalent 
bond to double and triple bond provided that the bond distance between the same 
two atoms is considered. If this significance were realised earlier, parachor 
results could have been used to predict the principle of resonance. 

The structure of carbon suboxide, CgO¢, can be represented as 

; O=-C=$C=C=0. 

Hence, according to above parachor consideration, two double bonds can 
resonate ~ with a triple bond and a single bond, and hence may have the 
resonating structures : 


, 


ou O=sC-C=C- O and O-C=C- c=0 


Thig is confirmed from electron diffraction method, since observed carbon to 
carbon distance 1.308 and carbon to oxygen distance 1.204 are shorter than 
the. usual interatomic distances required for a doublesbond. 
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Similarly carbon dioxide O=C~O may have the resonance structure 


O- cs and G=c- O. The electron diffraction results indicate C—O 

distance equal to 115%. The observed value of parachor 775 is smaller 

than the calculated one 91.2, as required by the hypothesis. 

: The structure of nitric oxide is best represented as N=N QO (Bailey and 
Cassie, Phys. Rev., 1932, 14, 39,534). It may therefore have the resonating 


structure N=N-O. The zero dipole moment of the molecule and electron 
diffraction confirm this, ‘ 

The observed parachor 8.1.1 is smaller than the calculated value 91.1, as 
required by our hypothesis. 

The structure of hydrazoic acid shows that resonance between the struct- 
ures H—N<N=N and H= N=N and therefore fulfills the parachor conditions 
tor the existence of resonance. The dipole moment of N3H is very small 
(Shomaker and Spurrs, 7. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1942, 64, 1184). Azido grouping 
includes the resonance forms —N =N2N and—N€¢N=N and this is confirmed 
from small dipole moment of azides (Bergman and Schutz, Nuéwre, 1931, 123, 
1077) and from interatomic distances and the heat of formation (Roth and Muller, 
Ber., 1929, 62, 1190). The parachor value for-Ns group is found to be 772 
(Lindman and Thiele, Ber, 1928, 61,1529 ; 1930, 63,702) and apparently 
corresponds to the structure 


/N 
—N t (P=77.4). 
\N 


The calculated value for the resonating structures-—N=N-2N _ and 
N+NEN is 82.3. Our hypothesis can now explain why the observed value 
of —Nz3 is less than 82.3. It is due to resonance between the structures— 
N=N->N and —N+NEN, and not due tothe cyclic structure as suggested 
by Lindmann and Thiele (/oc. c27.) 

Aliphatic diazo compounds have the resonance structure ReC™N-+N and 
RegC+N=N which is suggested by electron diffraction measurements. 
However, the parachor shows cyclic structure (Lindmann and Thiele, doc. cz/.). 
The low values according to our hypothesis are due to resonance between two 
straight chain structures and not due to cyclic structure. 

The above example clearly shows the significance of the fact that the 
parachor value of two double bonds is equal to that of a triple bond. Our 
hypothesis also explains why the observed parachors should be lower than the 
calculated ones. The results otherwise apparently confirm the structures not 
supported by dipole moment and electron diffraction measurements. 

Carbon bisulphide, like carbon dioxide, should show resonance between the 
structures S—C=S, S=C=S and S= C—S for the same reason The observed 
parachor of CS, 144, is again less than the calculated one 148. 
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STUDIES ON GLASS COMPOSITIONS. A PRELIMINARY NOTE 


. 


By P. SEN 


The use of tale as a glass making material in place of sand and lime has “been 
studied. . : 


The effect of magnesia as a glassy constituent has been studied by Turner 
and his co-workers (/. Soc. Glass Tech., 1919, 3, 275) ; they found the effect. 
to be beneficial in imparting the properties of chemical durability and lamp- 
working in preference to lime ; but it imparts higher viscosity than lime, 


Kiihl (Glashuete, 1927, 57, 123; Pottery Gaz., 1928, 53, 611) used German 
dolomite and found that when 45% of magnesia was substituted for 
lime, the resistance of this glass against abrupt changes in temperature was 
increased. Besborodov (Keram. Rund, 1928, 36, 365) found that substitution 
up to a maximum of 5.78% of magnesia for lime increased the resistance to yodiunh. 
carbonate solution and decreased the resistance to hydrochloric acid solution. 


With the increasing amount of magnesia, the viscosity, surface tension 
and difficulty of melting are increased. But Kuhl (Glashuwete, 1933, 63, 371) 
found that even with the use of magnesia in the form of dolomite, the 
melting was considerably facilitated when alkalies and lime were simultaneously 
replaced by barium oxide. The quality of the glass was also improved considerably 
as it gave increased density, refractive index, hardness and modulus of rupture. 
This, therefore, gives the clue as to the feasibility of preparing magnesia glasses 
with proper working properties by substituting lime wholly by some other glass 
forming oxide. With the advent of the machine operation glasses were required 
with larger working range and freedom from de-vitrification. Addition of 
alumina as felspar accomplished thest purposes (Furguson, Ceram. Znd., 1934, 22, 
362). There isa general agreement that alumina in glass promotes resistance 
to thermal and mechanical shocks, imparts lower annealing temperature, and 
stability against de-vitrification. 


All previous workers working with dolomite were faced with the forma- 
tion of seedy glass and difficulty in firing. Parmelee and Silverman (Giass 
Ind., 1936, 17, 111) found that addition of alumina decreased the melting rate 
and the effect decreased with the rising temperature. The total elimination of 
lime and introduction of alumina generally give rise to MgO-Al,O -SiOg, the 
system which has been studied by Rankin and Merwin (Amer. /. Sct., 1918, 45, 
301). This system has binary compounds 2MgO. SiOe, MgO. SiOa, MgO. AleOs, 
Al,O3.SiOg and a ternary compound 2MgO.2AlcO3.5SiOg, all with lower 
melting points than MgO itself. The refractory character of the individual 
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“oxides wand of most of the binary- epcnndi ‘and binary mixtures : is no longer 
evident. The lowest point, on the “guidus is the eutectic at, 1345°, 


‘The present work is intended toy find out compositions af industrially 
possible magnesia glass along with felspur which will help working properties. 
..A new source of magnesia was tried, namely Talc. India possesses good deposits 
of talc and felspar and the work intended may open up a new line in the 
industrial glass manufacture. . 
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" . * -" The raw materials used were I. C. I. heavy soda ash, finely ground Indian 
” felspar and tale with the following: composition : 


TaBLe I . 
SiO, Al,Os. Fe,05 CaO. MgO. Alkalis, Na,CO;. Lose, Nach & 
Sea cD 2VUg. HO,03 . : ’ aes * Na, SO,. 
« .. Felapar 63.838 2111 008 0,21 0.07 18.25 ie 0.28 
. . . i oH 
Talos 62.1 28 $1 80.2 es ox 8.10 
. \ Boda ash 
~ (AT) eve aed ety Trace Trace ee 96.8 8.10 Trace 


Total batch of 100 g. of raw materials was weighed out, mixed in a 
mortar, shaken thoroughly ina glass jar for about five minutes for thorough 
mixing and then transferred to a quarter-pound fireclay crucible. The crucibles 
were placed inan oil-fired furnace and the temperature of melting for each 
case was observed by means of a Cambridge optical pyrometer and the time 
for melting noted. The range of compositions taken were: soda ash, 5-25; 
felspar, 25-75; and talc 10-50 parts by weight with a difference of 5 parts 
in each case as givenin Table II. A rough idea of viscosity of each melt was 
obtained by drawing rods and by observing the ease of flow of the melt from 


the crucible. 
Tasue II 
Meltin 
Series. Melt No. Sodaash. Felspar. Tale. temp. Observations. 
time. 
A 1 26 65 10 1820°& Clear melt, light brownish amber 
4hours. colour with no seeds. Highly 
viscous. 
> g i 60 15 Gs Clear melt, greenish white colour 
at the centre of the melt, Very 
viscous. 
’ 3 ny 7 BB "80 45 Clear melt, greenish white in 
‘ wee eB : colour with a brownish tinge. No 
. eo , seeds, wires could be drawn. Vis- 


3 ve Se cosity lower than Nos! 1 & 2 


is 


Series. 


- 
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‘. TapLe II ( contd.) a 
Melt No. Soda ash. Felapar. Talc’ Melting... >- Observations. 
' temp & 5 
time, 
4 25 -- 650 - 26 1820°& Clear greenish white melt ; very’ - ae 
; 4 hours viscous. ae: 
BS ow, 45 80 Do. 
6 w 40 385 ” Do. . af 
. Bg 8 
7 ‘s 35 40 ; Do. Less viscous thai_Nos.'1-6... ” 
8 » 30 45 ; - Do. Flowed out of the crucible - 
readily. ~ ow 
9 a 25 50 ; Do. Least viscosity in series A. 
10 20 70 10 ; 5 Clear melt amber colour with 
big bubbles. Very difficult to pour 
out ; highly viscoua. é 
1 ons 65 1b is ~ Do. Bubble diametre less than 
No, 10. - OS 
12 + 0 202 836 Clear melt, greenish’ white in 
colour with seeds. Do. - Re og 
18 Som “B86 25 oe . Clear bright melt with seeds. 
Bubble diameter & viscosity lesser 
than No 13. 
4 ” 50 80 45 Clear greenish white melt. Strips 
and not wires could be drawn. 
e ' -Highly viscous. 
16. wo et 45 85 ale es ;: Do. Viscosity lower than No 14. 
- 16 4 > 40 _ 40 Ge has : Do. - 
17 twee 88 45 »~ Do. Flowed on tilting the 
, +e crucible. Fluidity more than No. 
16, nearly equal to No. 8. 
18 noe 30 *60 eu Do. Fluidity more than No 1%. 
.. Viscosity is nearly equal to Nos. 8 
“ & 7 of series A. 
19 15 75 10 i Light green, semi-melted mass, 
21 é 65 20 “ __ Not vi clear melt but more 
“ay ps Boo ts > olear than No. 19. 
38 3 * 85°. 1.805. 7 -y!:- + ~-Olear greenish white. melt with 
etek d ‘seeds, : 
M- 4 t> bOe 85- ----4\-° >, Clear melt with greenish. smoky 
in colotr. ~‘ Oe Rates ie a8 
_ 5 “ 4s da »  ”. Clear brownish ‘melt. could .not 
R Se ye be: poured out ; viscosity_more than 
3 s 4 : me oi , Series B, ee £ 
a ‘ ~ s sad - toe ae toe Bia get eae ene 
"36 ” _ 40 45 ts padbinn POO 0 ak Lh 


& 
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TABLE I ( contd. ) 


Beries Melt No. Sodaash. Felspar. Tale. Melting " Observations 
temp & 
time, 
0 37 18 85 60 1820°& lear greenish melt, transparency 
4hours of the glass is more than No. a 


Maire more than ee B, 


practically could not be poured 
out. 
.Do.> 28 lo - 6 16 1400°& 
oS ' 6 hours Dirty glass 
he 80 . 65 25 Clear green glass. Could not be 
poured out of the crucible; very 
! viscous, 
: 32 a 55 85 a Clear fine melt, greenish in 
: colour. Wire formed’ with difficulty. 
Viscosity lesser than No, 80. 
toh 83 ‘i 50 40 1366° & 


4 hours Do (with seeds). 


; . 84 . 46 46 Lae Do. Seeds lesser than No. 933. 
Wires could be drawn ; viscosity 
lesser than No. 38. 


86 . 40 ” 80 a Most clear and transparent melt 
amon setried D (Nos. 28—386). 
be poured out of the crucible 
with difficulty. Beema to be more 
+ viscous than series A, B & CO, 


E 96 6 16 20 1400°& Did not form clear melt. 
» 6 hours 
‘ 38 i 65 * 80 ‘ Do. More clear than No 36.- 
” 40 ‘a 55 - 40 7 Clear, greenish white melt. Diffl- 
. : cult to flow. Melt full of bubbles. 
re 4 3 50” 4B , Melt full of big bubbles. 
" 42 45 50 ‘ Olear transparent melt, greenish 


white in colour. Practically could 

“not be poured out of the crucible. 

a sa rey amongst series 
.C, D&E, 


DiscugsSsION 


' From the foregoing observations it is‘evident that 


_ G) With 5 parts of soda-ash and corresponding parts of Hiieus and talc, it 
is impossible to have a, workable glass as per melt Nos. 36, 38, 40 and. 41. 


. - With 5 parts of soda ash, 45 of felspar and 50 parts of talc (No. 42) a 
clear glass is obtained, but due to its high viscosity it is not at alla workable 
glass. Moreover, they require nisnest temperature amongst all the glasses formed 
jn the different series. : 
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Gt) With 10 parts of soda ash and with corresponding parts of felspar and 
talc, clear glasses are obtained except No 28, but the viscosity of the glasses is 
very high amongst most of the melts. 


(2) With 15 to 25 parts of soda ash and with corresponding parts of felspar 
and talc, the melts form clear-glasses except No 19. As the amount of soda ash 
decreases below 15, the chance of forming clear glassy melt is decreased. 


Hence the worieble range of the melts lies between 15 and 20 parts of 
soda ash. 


(sv) Aldisugn clear glasses are obtained with felspar ranging from 25 to 
75 parts, yet low viscosity melts are only with 25 to 35 parts of felspar. : 


(vw) Talc has a higher fluxing action than felspar and imparts lower viscosity 
than felspar. In the case of talc, compositions with 10 to 50 parts of talc have 
melted into clear glasses but those with a higher felspar content are not 
workable 


Substitution of talc for felspar, keeping soda ash constant, gives a more 
clear and less viscous glass. 


CoNCLUSION 


The four glasses, Nos. 8, 9,17 and 18, may be industrially possible glasses 
which melted between 1320’ to 1365°C, and have. least viscosity amongst the 
series A, B, C, D and E. These glasses may be utilised for chemical and various 
other purposes, 


Further Seung on the possibilities and properties of these glasses are 
in progress, 


The author’s thanks are due to Prof. H.N. Bose for his encouragement, 
criticism and guidance. ° 
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A NOTE ON THE PREPARATION OF ALKALINE EARTH NITRITES 


sa ie By T.’M. Oza and N. L. Dipai 
? o 

_ Preparation of alkaline earth nitrites, particularly of barium nitrite, is 
important as the latter is used in the preparation of other nitrites. Nitrites of 
barium, strontium and calcium have been prepared, but the methods used are 
not adaptable to quick preparation in large amounts. The method has therefore 
been modified by us to suit these requirements. A further advantage of the 
modified method lies in yielding the salts in extra pure state. 


P, C. Ray (Z Chem. Soc., 1905, 87, 177) prepared pure barium nitrite 
using molecular proportions of silver nitrite and barium chloride, their saturated 
solutions in water, mixing, agitating vigorously to coagulate the silver chloride 
formed, and evaporating the filtrate nearly to dryness on a water-bath. The 
nitrite thus prepared was found by us to contain traces of nitrate which 
persisted even after two recrystallisations. This is presumably formed by 
autoxidation of the nitrite during evaporation of the large bulk of the solution ; 
silver nitrite is very sparingly soluble in water. 


To reduce the bulk of the solution we have substituted water by ammonia, 
diluted half with water, as the solvent for silver nitrite. To the concentrated 
solution of silver nitrite in such ammonia, a solution of the alkaline earth 
chloride‘in water is added, the mixture agitated and the ammonia then boiled 
off. The dissolved nitrite is then recovered either by evaporation in a desiccator 
or by treatment with alcohol. The analyses of the nitrites of calcium, strontium 
and barium, prepared by this method, are given below. The strontium and 
calcium nitrite did not part with their water of crystallisation even on intensive 
desiccation. 


Calcium nitrite: 0.0750 g. and 0.0878 g. gave respectively 0.0668 g. and 
0.0804 g. CaSOg. [Found: Ca, 0.01968 g. and 0.02362 g. respectively z¢., 26.237 
and 26.91% Calc. for Ca(NOg)s, HeO: Ca, 26.66%]. 


0.0685 g. and 0.0412 g. of the substance consumed 415 c.c. and 25.0 c.c. 
of 0.05N-KMnO,. [Found: NOg’, 61.25% and 61.35% respectively. Calc. for 
Ca (NOg)s, H,O ; NOg’, 61.3%] 


Strontium nttrite: 0.1133 g. and 0.0924 g. gave 0.1056 g. and 0.0862 g. of 
SrSO,. [Found : Sr, 0.05037 g. and 0.04111 g. respectively, t.¢., 44.46% and 44.49%, 
Calc. for Sr(NOg)a, HO 7 Sr, 44.327). 


0.0225 g. and 0.0280 g. of the substance consumed 4.575 c.c. and 5.725 c.c. of 
0.1002V-KMaO,. [Found : NOg’, 0.01054 g. and 0.01319 g. respectively, 1:2. 46.85% 
and 47.11%, Calc. for Sr(NOg)s3, H2,O : NOg’, 46.56%]. 
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Barium nitrite: 2.386 g. gave 2.2104 g.-.anhydrous substance. Loss per 
229 g. Ba(NOg)¢#would therefore be 18.19 g.z.¢., one molecule water ; 0.1997 g. 
and 0.1811 g,of atjhydrous substance gave 0.2028 g. and 0.1845 g. BaSOx. 
[Found : Ba,071194 g. and 0.1086 g. respectively, z'¢., 59.77% and 59.98%. Calc. for 
Ba (NOg)¢ : Ba, 59.89%). 


0.0899 g. and.0.0602'%. of the substance consumed 15.80 c.c., and 10.65 c.c., of - 
0.09951N-KMnO,4. [Found: NOg’, 0.03616 g. and 0.02438 g. respectively, ze. 
40.23% and 40.5% Calc. for Ba(NOe)e: NOg’, 40.11% 


Thanks of the authors are due to Mr. V.T. Oza for preparing calcium nitrite 
and verifying the analysis. 
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Frontiers in Chemistry, Vol. 8: Frontiers in Colloid Chemistry.— Edited 
By R. E, Burk and Oliver Grummitt. Published by Interscierice Publishers, 
Inc., New York and London, under the auspices of Western Reserve University. 
1950. Pp. 156+vi. Price $ 4.00. 


The contributors to this publication are authorities in their respective 
subjects, The subject of colloid science is making rapid progress in its 
different aspects and the publication of this present Volume dealing with the 
recent developments of some of the most important branches of colloid science 
will be welcome. 


Chapter I deals with the role of adsorption in colloid science written by 
Hugh Taylor. The Brunauer-Emmett-Teller theory of multimolecular adsorp- 
tion, and all its recent modifications have been fully discussed. In chapter II 
H. H. Strain has discussed the theory and technique of chromatographic 
adsorption analysis. This type of analysis, first described in 1906 by the Russian 
botanist, Tswett, is now very widely applied for the resolution of mixtures into 
all their components and quantitative recovery. The procedure in three steps 
—adsorption of the mixture of solutes in the upper portions of the column, 
development of the chromatogram by a flow of fresh solvent, and liberation 
of the components separately by means of special solvents—has been fully 
discussed, as also the many precautions which must be observed during such 
analysis. 


The applications of synthetic resin in ion-exchanges have lately been very 
wide and their manifold uses for such purposes as softening and deionization 
of water, recovery of valuable electrolytes in dilute solutions and removal of 
undesirable heavy metals from organic solvents, are well known. Proper 
utilisation of these synthetic resins needs a careful study of their ion-exchange 
reactions. Robert Meyers has very thoroughly dealt with this topic, in the 
light of recent investigations. 


In chapter IV Domerall has discussed the sedimentation of giant molecules 
and colloidal particles as also larger particles, by various ultracentrifuge 
methods, The techniques have been described at length. 


Contributions of McBain on the behaviour of colloidal electrolytes are 
well known and the two interesting chapters on the subject will be very much 
welcomed by the readers. The properties and characterisation of colloidal 
electrolytes have been discussed and their distinction from strong electrolytes 
have been pointed out. Typical conductivity data for the strong electrolytes 
hydrochloric acid as compared with the Deby-Htickel-Onsager slope and as 
contrasted with potassium laurate and lauryl sulphonic acid, undecylsulphonic 
acid, myristylsulphonic acid and cetylsulphonic acid have been given. At 
extreme dilution all conform more or less to the theoretical Debye-Hiickel- 
Onsager slope. Thereafter the equivalent conductivity of the colloidal electro- 
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lyte becomes far less, passes through a very distinct minimum and then rises 
again. The behaviour of solution has also been discussed in details, 


The get-up of the book is excellent. It should be very useful to all 
advanced students and research workers of chemistry in general and of colloid 
science in particular. 

S. PR. 

Electron Microscopy—By Ralph W. G. Wyckoff. Published by Interscience 
Publishers, Inc., New York, 1949. Pp. 248. Price 30/-sh. 


_ This book deals with the technique of electron micrography and its 
vatious uses and no attempt has been made to incorporate in it the details 
of theoretical discussions regarding the various components of the electron 
microscope. Evidently, this-volume is intended for those who want to start 
some work with an electron microscope of commercial type. A few such 
commercial electron microscopes have been described briefly in the second 
chapter and in the next chapter the methods of adjusting the various parts of 
the instrument have been explained elaborately. Chapter IV deals with the 
method of preparation of the specimens for electron micrographs and in the 
next chapter the principle of the metal shadowing of small objects for visualiza- 
tion has been explained and the methods of metal shadowing have been 
described and a few such micrographs have been described with the help of 
illustrations. In chapter VI various uses of both photo micrographs 
and electron micrographs of surface replicas have been described and 
a few such micrographs have been reproduced. In chapter VII the 
usefulness of the study of electron micrographs of suspension of many 
objects which are themselves big enough to be visible under optical 
microscopes has been explained and a few such micrographs reproduced 
in this chapter are very interesting. The next chapter deals with electron | 
micrographs of viruses. The photographs reproduced are extremely 
instructive to bio-physicists. In the last two chapters the methods of photogra- 
phing macromolecules and studying their structures with the help of an electron 
microscope have been discussed briéfly with the help of illustrations. 


There are altogether 20 beautiful illustrations in the book and each 
chapter, besides including such illustrations, is followed by an up-to-date 
bibliography. Hence it is an useful book of reference to all research workers 
who are using electron microscopes for any purpose. The book is printed on 


art paper and the get-up leaves nothing to be desired. ee 


Technique of Organic Chemistry, Vol. I.. Physical Methods of Organic 
Chemistry, PartsI and Il.—Edited by Arnold Weissberger. Second Edition. 
Published by Interscience Publishers, Inc, New York & London. Pages 1084 and 
1036 Price $ 12. 50 per part. 

The book represents a compilation of the various physical methods 
employed in the laboratory. The second edition consists of the following 
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chapters in Part I: Temperature measurement; Temperature control’, 
Determination of melting and freezing temperatures ; Determination of boiling 
and condensation temperatures; Determination of vapor pressure; 
Determination of density; Determination of solubility; Determination of 
viscosity; Determination of surface and interfacial tension, parachor ; 
Determination of properties of Monolayers and Duplex films; Determination 
of osmotic pressure; Determination of diffusivity; Determination with 
ultracentrifuge; Calorimetry ; Microscopy; Determination of crystal form ; 
and Crystallochemical analysis. 

Part II contains X-Ray diffraction; Electron diffraction ; Refractometry ; 
Spectroscopy and spectrophotometry; Colorimetry, photometric analysis ; 
Fluorimetry and Turbidimetry ; Polarimetry ; Determination of dipole moments ; 
Conductometry ; Electrophoresis ; Potentiometry ;Polarography ; Determination 
of magnetic susceptibility; Determination of radioactivity; and Mass 
spectrometry. . 

In this edition five new chapters, namely I, Il, V, XIII & XXVI have been 
added ; chapters VIIL IX, XII, XXIV, XXX & XXXI have been rewritten ; 
other chapters have been thoroughly revised and in some of them new 
material incorporated. Inthe preface to the first edition the editor pointed 
out “It has been the object of the authors to provide a description of the 
tested methods, the theoretical background for understanding and handling 
them, and the information necessary for critical evaluation of experimental 
results.” In our opinion the authors have been, generally, quite successful 
towards this end. In fact, this book has become a companion in most 
of the important laboratories in America. Although the book was 
primarily meant for the organic chemist, physical chemist, polymer chemist, 
biologist and other research workers dealing with organic ‘chemical problems, 

~ ‘have found these volumes to be very useful. 
Addition of new material and rectification of defects of the first edition, 
_. “have made this’ edition all the more useful. The authors also appear to have 
made every attempt to supply up-to-date information. Evidently a book 
dealing with so many subjects is not expected to be an exhaustive source of 
information. The demands of the more sophisticated reader in any particular 
branch, however, have been met toa considerable extent by the inclusion of 
a carefully prepared bibliography at the end of each chapter . 
P. B. 


Organic Chlorine Compounds.—By Ernest H. Huntress Published by John 
Wiley & Sons Inc., New York, 1948. Pp, 1443. Price $ 27.50. 


Ih this book a summary of data of organic chlorine compounds of the 
Order 3 has been compiled in a rational and conveniently usable form: No 
less than 1320 compounds have been listed in this inventory and a summary 
of their methods of ‘preparation, properties, chemical behaviour, physical 
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constants has been given. Industrial aspects of important compounds have 
been dealt’with. Industrial aspects of important compounds have been properly 
emphasised.~ Literature references are thorough and exhaustive and include 
patent literature as well. In view of the recent large-scale industrial application 
of organic chlorine compounds Prof. Huntress by this monumental publication 
has indeed rendered a great service to chemists interested in this field. 

PC. M. 


An Introduction to Organic Chemistry.—By Roger J. Williams and Lewis 
F, Hatch. Published by D. Van Nostrand Company Inc, 1948. Pp. 668. 
Price $4. 75, ; 


The book is intended to serve as an elementary text for the beginners and 
is quite suitable for undergraduates who had no pervious training in the subject. 
The author has presented the basic principles of Organic Chemistry in a 
remarkably clear and lucid style that will acquaint the readers with the most 
important descriptive material and also a theoretical interpretdtion of the 
phenomena studied. It does not, however, provide sufficiently broad or critical 
treatment for use as a text beyond the elementary stage. 


The material has been systematically arranged with 22 Chapters devoted 
to the study of aliphatic compounds, including amino-acids, proteins, carbohydra- 
tes and cycloparaffins, as well as terpenes and camphors. Of the remaining, 
15 Chapters include a treatment of aromatic and heterocyclic compounds, 
dyestuffs and alkaloids. One chapter has been devoted to Organic Compounds 
of special biochemical interest e. g., vitamins, hormones, antibiotics, and another 
to a general introduction of the special physicochemical methods largely used 
in Organic Chemistry including tracer element technique. In addition, brief 
reference to modern detergents, high polymers, synthetic rubber, weed killers, 
insecticides has been included. The utilisation of petroleum as a soutcé of 
various aliphatic and aromatic compounds has been prominently indicated 
Principles of modern electronic theory of valency and resonance have been 
introduced in a manner quite in keeping with such an elementary text. 


For its judicious selection of up-to-date information and ‘clarity of 
expression the book is highly suitable for undergraduate and medical — 
students. : : 
P. C. M. 

Synthetic Methods of Organic Chemistry, Vol. IL—By W. Theitheimer. 
Published by Interscience Publishers ; Inc., New York, 1949 Pp. 324. Price $ 7. 50. 


This is the first English edition of the author’s “Synthetische methoden der 
organischen Chemie, Reportorium II"' published in 1948. And English edition 
ot Volume I has already been published. In the series of volumes to be 
published regularly under this project, the author intends to catdlog recent 
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applications of classical methods as wellas fundamental new approaches 
developed for the synthesis of organic compounds. In the volume under 
review the methods published in Swiss, French and British journals during the 
years 1945-46 have been described. .Collection of materials from other foreign 
journals, particularly American, was not possible due to wartime restrictions 
when such journals were not available in Switzerland. These papers will be 
included in a subsequent volume. 


The book is primarily intended to be a reference volume that “should 
provide a quick survey of the situation in hand and obviate the necessity of 
first searching the entire literature”. A wealth of practical information is placed 
at the disposal of the laboratory workers and abstracts contain sufficient details 
to be of immediate value in actual laboratory applications The literature 
references are exhaustive and in many cases refer not only to the particular 
paper concerned but also to other publications. 


_To organise sucha unwieldy subject matter in a systematic manner is 
indeed a difficult task. To meet this challange. the author has adopted 
Weygand’s System of classifying reactions according to the nature of the bond 
formed. One unfamiliar with this system of classification may initially 
experience some difficulty in consulting this book. For this purpose the system 
of classification and reaction symbols used have been illustrated lucidly with 
typical examples in the Introduction of the book. The exhaustive subject index 
where .the common trivial names and notations have been employed might help 
to overcome the initial difficulties. 


Supported by Beilstein's ‘Handbuch der organischen Chemie” these 
_ volumes will provide invaluable guide to synthetic organic chemists engaged in 
‘ acddemic and industrial research and as such should find’ a place in every 
: library and laboratory. There can be little doubt that subsequent publications 


in this’series will find a wormer welcome from every laboratory. 
- : P. C. M. 


Na 


_ A-Century of British Chemistry.—By Dr F. Sherwood Tayler. Published 
for the British Council by Longman Green and Co. First published 1947. 
Pp 40+11 plates. 


’ This work surveys in brief the principal achievements of British Chemists 

vin different fields of Chemistry during the past 100 years The book is divided 
into six chapters under the following headings :— 

oe (1)- The. theory of valency, (2) Gases, Liquids and Solids, (3) Colloid 

Science and Surfdce Chemistry, (4) Chemical kinetics, (5) Inorganic Chemistry 

(6), “Organic Chemistry. 
. _This book will be useful to those who are interested in the history of 
“the, ‘development of Chemistry with special respect to the contributions made by 
«“* the British Chemists. 
; i M. N. G. 
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CYSTIN AS AN ANALYTICAL REAGENT. ESTIMATION OF COPPER, 
CADMIUM, COBALT, NICKEL ‘AND. ZINC ; AND THEIR SEPARATION 
; ' FROM CALCIUM, BARIUM AND MAGNESIUM . 


By PRIYADARANJAN RAY AND AJITSANKAR BHADURI 


Cystin has been used as an analytical reagent with satisfactory results for the estimation of copper, 
cadminm, cobalt, nickel and zinc, as well as for the separation of the latter three elements from calcinm, 
barinm and magnesium. Attempt to separate zinc from iron and aluminium in the presence of tartaric 
or sulphosalicylic acid in ammoniacal solution led, however, to no fruitful results ‘The precipitation 


of zinc under these circumstances was considerably retarded, or even more or less completely inhibited, 3 


depending upon the amount of iron or of sulphosalicylic acid.present, though tartaric acid or pulpipest: 
cylic acid alone has got no effect. 


Cystin is known to form a bright blue, silky, crystalline copper compound, Pessitibt: 
ing copper glycine. This is insoluble in water and belongs obyiously.to the class of 
inner metallic complex salts like the latter. Its structure can, theretore, be represented 
by the planar square configuration as given below ; estas 

$C CB———C= =O... oe = 


NH, o- * = EES es 
™~ SH a. ee 
Cu S—CH,—CH—COOE " ee 
f \ ° “| - 
NE, Q SCH, -CH—COOH 
$—CH,—CH————C=0 ee ee 
Copper cystin. Cystin.’ 


An insoluble cadmium compound of opetie has also been described. lt was ‘there- 


fore considered desirable to explore the possibility of its usefulness as an, analytical: 
reagent. Cystin has now been found to react also with cobalt, nickel and zine salts’, 


under suitable conditions to form insoluble compounds; and methods have been develop- 
ed for. the estimation of all these elements, as well as of copper and cadmium, in-the 
form of their cystin salts. The reagent has also been found to give useful results i in 


the separation of cobalt, nickel and zinc from the alkaline earth3 and- magnesium: ne 
On the ‘other hand, though iron or aluminium does not react. with cystin, it has fot ° 


been found possible to separate zinc from them even in the presence of masking reagents 
like tartaric acid or sulphosalicylic acid, which are “known to ee soluble complexes 


with these elements- oS alge 
Cystin is sparingly soluble in water and i in all common organic solvents, but, dissolv-. 


es in dilute mineral acids and ammonia. The reagent was therefore : used “int, dilute 
ACI. solution. Strong acids, however,,. decompose ° cystin. - {with liberation, ‘of HS; “An. 


1% ‘solution of eystin in normal (1-N) hydrochloric acid was employed. in the present 
work. 
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Estimation of Copper 


For the preparation of copper cystin a solution of cystin in dilute hydrochloric acid 
was added in slight excess to an acidified solution of copper sulphate. The mixture 
was heated to boiling and treated with dilute ammonia till it smelt of the latter. The 
bright ‘blue, silky precipitate was allowed to settle on the watet-hath, filtered and washed 
with hot slightly aimmoniacal water till free from cystin. ‘The precipitate was then 
washed with absolute alcohol and finally with anhydrous ether. The product was after- 
wards kept in a sulphuric acid desiccator for about halfan hour. ‘The substance is 
soluble in excess of ammonia and also in dilute acids. 


Copper was estimated volumetrically after decomposition of the substance with 
fuming nitlic acid. [Found : Cu, 19.86, 19.95. Cu(CsHvN.S,0,).H,O requires Cu, 
19.89 per cent]. : 

Procedure.—The solution, containing about 0.1 g. of copper, was diluted to 250 c.c. 
and heated to. boiling. To the hot solution about 4o c.c. of the reagent (1% cystin 
in. N-HCl) were added. The mixture was then treated with ammonia, drop by drop, 
till it became distinctly alkaline, when the copper cystin separated completely in the 
form of a bright blue, silky crystalline precipitate. ‘This was allowed to stand on the 
water-bath and then filtered in a tared asbestos-based Gooch crucible. The precipitate 
was washed with hot ammoniacal water until free from cystin. Usually 5 to 6 washings 
were enough. It was then washed three times with absolute alcohol and finally thrice 
with anhydrous ether on the pump. ‘The crucible with the precipitate was afterwards 
kept in.a sulphuric acid desiccator for half an hout and then immediately weighed. 
The weight of copper was calculated from the formula given above. Cu=19.89%. The 
results are collected in Table I. 


Tasie I 
.Cu present. * Cu-cystin. Cu found. Cu present. Cr-cystin. Cu fonnd. 
0.03258 ge 0.1639 g. 0.03260 g. 0.04402 g. 0.2201 ; oO bias - ‘ 
_ 0.02671 ; W556 0.02664 © 05509 0.2760 0.05489 
0.01460 , 0.0729 0 01450 0.00881 0.0446 0.00887 
0.02086 ‘i 0.1047 0.02083 0.1 0207 0.0104 0.00207 
0.031E1 0.1564 0.03111 0.00103 0.0052 ; ° 00103 


Estimation of Cadmium 


Cadmium cystin was precipitated in the same way as the copper compound. This 
was washed with hot ammoniacal water till free from cystin and then with hot distilled 
water. The fine white, silky precipitate was afterwards dried at a temperature of 156° 


toaconstant weight. [Found : Cd, 32.10, 32:06. Cd(CyH,N.S,0,) requires Cd, 32.07 
fer cent]. 
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Procedure.—The silky white precipitate of cadmium cystin, obtained as described 
above, was filtered on a tared asbestos Gooch, washed with hot water contzining a little’ 


ammonia (1%) until free from cystin, and dried toa constant weight at 165°. Cd= 32.07%. 
Table Il gives the results obtained. , 


Tasie IL 
Cd present. Cd-cystin. Cd found. Cd present. Cd-c¥stin. Cd found. 
0.09038 g. 0 2839 g. 0.09103 g. 0.03882 g. ~ 0.1210 g. 0.03880 By ~ 
0.07764 0.2423 0.07770 0.01354 0.0423 0.01356 
0.06470 0.2016 0.06464 0.01971 0.0613 0.01966 
©.05176 0.1616 0.05181 0.00986 0.0307 0.00984 
0.05307 0.1655 0.05305 0.00657" 0.0205 0 00657 


Estimation of Cobalt 


Cobalt cystin was prepared in the same way as the corresponding copper or cadmium 
compound. An excess of cystin was used in order to prevent any precipitation of cobalt 
hydroxide by ammonia. An excess of ammonia should be avoided. The light pink 
coloured precipitate was allowed to settle by keepirig it on the water-bath. This was 
filtered, washed at first by decantation with hot 1% ammonia solution till free from 
cystin and then with hot water. The precipitate was finally washed with absolute 
alcohol, followed by anhydrous ether, and then left for about 30 minutes in a desiccator 
over H,SO, before being weighed. [Found : Co, 18.72. Co(C,HioNsS.0,)-H,0 re- 
quires Co, 18.72 per cent]. 


Table ITI gives the results obtained. ° 


TasiE IIT 
Co present. Co-cystin. Co found. Co present. Co-cystin. Co found. 
0.02486 g. 0.1331 g. 0.02490 g.- 0.01591 g. 0.0851 g. 0.01592 g. 
0.02188 0.1172 eeaee. 0.01492 ¢ 0.0798 0.01495 
0.02088. 0.1116 0.02085 0.00249 0.0133 0.00249 
0.01989 - 0.1064 0.01990 0.00995 0.0532 . 0.00996 
0.01790 0.0957 0.01790 0.00119 0.0063 , 0.00118 
0.01642 0.0878 0.01643 0.00099 0.0053 0.00099 


Cobalt can be easily separated from Ca, Ba or Mg by this method. Ammonia 
employed for precipitation should, however, be freshly prepared to avoid the formation 
of carbonate. Some of the results obtained are given in Table IV. 


In the presence of magnesium, cobalt was precipitated by cystin after the addition 
of some ammonium chloride to prevent the precipitation of magnesium hydroxide. 
The precipitate of cobalt cystin was dissolved in a little dilute hydrochloric acid and 
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the cobalt was reprecipitated from the soltitiop by-cystin following the usual procedure. 
Nevertheless, the ‘results indicate a slight absorption of magnesium by the cobalt precipi- 
tate. In:fhé filtrate from .cobalt _cystin caléium_. was estimated volumetrically after 
precipitation as oxalate. Barium was estimated gravimetricakty as BaSO,, aud magnesium 
as Me,P,O;. 


= a - 


Taste IV. . _ 


Metal present. Cobaltcystin Metal fonnd- Metal present Cobalt cystin: Metal found. 


Co, 6.00995 g 0.0532 £. 0 00996 g. Co, 0.01989 g. 0.1065 g. 0.01992 g. 

Ca, 0.02164 cen eto Ba, 0.01310 - 0.01310 ~~ 

Co, 0.00995 0.0534 7 009999 > ~— Co, 0.009957 0.0536 - 0.01003 ~ 

Ca, 0.03246 ae 0.03234 _. Mg, 0.01665 | a Ss 0.01650 

Co, 0 o1989 © 1063 0.01988 Co, 0.00995 0.0539 0 O1009 

Ca, 0.01082 Yolo ag, 0.04995 0 04962 

Co, 0.00995 2 000533 0 = 0.00998 - -- Co, 0.01989 0.1063 - o o1g88 

Ba; 0.03930 7 ces bo 0 Mg, 0 01665 2 pa 

Co, 0.00995 - 0.0534 - 0.01000 Co, 0.01989 0.1077 0'02014. . 
“Ba; 0.01310 on & & : . . Mg, 0.06660 ee . 
“Co, 0.00995 _ . 0.0534 _——_,_:0,01000 Co, 0.02984 = —o.619, = (0.0309 | 
“Ba, 0.02620 en . ; - “Mg, 0.08325 3 eres Pa 
Ss Gee EE ph te ‘ . Estimation of Nickel 


Nickel was estimated by following the procedure prescribed for cadmium.- The 
light green precipitate of nickel cystin was dried at 105°. [Found: Ni, 18.68. 
Ni(C,H,.N.S,0,).H,O 1equires Ni, 18.65 per cent]. 


. The results are givert in Table V.. 


“ , 2 - . a ee ae re 


eS es Bi ca . Z - TABLE es oe Motos 
Nickel present. Ni-cystinc Ni found - Nickel present Ni-cystin. - Ni found, 
0.03786 g. . 0.2025 g. 0 03780 g. ” 0.01578 g. 0.0848 g ~ 0.01582 x? 
eee . o 1356 , 0.62527 ; 0.01053 0.0564 ~ o 01053, 7 
pees aa : 0.02610 0.00210 0.0113 0.00210 : 
0.02104 - | _ o1t27- i ‘  g.o2t02 0 00105 ~ 79,0056 Haase 


Nickel was separated from calcium, barium and magnesium by precipitation with 
cystin using -freshly prepared carbonate-free ammonia. The results are collectéd in 
Table VI- °°. - 3 ; ae ‘ 3 4a (a8 


a ea a -- 
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- Tanry VI 

Metal present. Nickel cystin. Metal foniid.- Metalpresent. . | Nickelcvstin. Metal found 
Ni, c.or052 g. 0.0562 g- - 9.01048 gy: Ni, _9:02104 g. 0.1143 £., - 0.02132, 2. > 
Ca, 0.01082 : - - .« +’ Ba, 0.01310 ; 0.01307, ;/, 
Ni, 0.01052 . 0.0567 ..? 0.61058 Ni, 0.92104 . O.1IZK 0.02109, 7 
Ca, 0.02164 + _ Ba, 0.02§20_ toe hy ay 
Ni, 0.01052 0.0565 0.01053 4 Ni, 0.03104, O1%29 0.02106, - 
Ca, 0.03246 ‘ Ba, 0.03930 ak pe 
Ni, 0.02704 0.1141 0.02091 Ni, 0.01052, 0.0567... - 0.01058 . - 
Ca, 0.03164 Mg, 0 03330 : ete gt 
Ni, 0.02104 ,, O.1I44- 0.02134 - > Ni, 0.07052,, 0.0563-6 ~ @,0I050 + ° 
Ca, 0.01082 0.01094 Mg, 0.04995 ee 
Ni, 0.01052 « 0.0564 - » 0.01053 - - Ni, 0.01052. 0.0562 5 - 0.0r049 , *! 
Ba, 0.02€20 0.02616 -> Mg, 0.01665. 0.01676 
Ni, 0.01052 4 0.0563 -- 0.01054 Ni, 0.03704 0.1128 O02T04 - 7 
Ba, 0.03930. - >, 71 Mg, 0.03330. EA 

on tess Soy ~.. 2. .+ Ni, 0.03156 0.1688 0.03150 

-- 71 Mg, 0.04995 
Calcium, barium and magnesium were estimated as stated before. 
cee e cet he me RE fea RP eg ED SM 

es Pe I os Ao - « Estimation of Zine, °. pete Gi Mawes aaa 


ve 


described under cadmium. 
is fairly soluble in ‘ammonia in presence of ammonium’ salts. 
Zn (CeHioN.S20,) réquires Zn, 21.55 per cent]. 


Zinc cystin was, obtained as a milky white, precipitate following ‘the procedure 
* The precipitate was ‘dried at 105° 110" The precipitate 
[Found : 2n, 21.56. 
Table VII shows the results obtained. ~ 


‘Tami Vil 
Zn present. Zn-cystin. Zn seioatid: Zn present, Zn-cystin. _ Zn found. 
Q.03352 g. 0.1560 g. 0.03359 g- 0.01675 8. 0.0777 &. 0.0 1674 g. 
0.023455, ay 0. 1089 . 0.02346 O.O1II7 0.0519 0.01118 
0.02234' +5 7 0.1035 "0.02230 0.00559 ~~ 0.0258 0700555 
0.02011 ean 0.0932 0.00223 0.0102 6 00232 


0.02009 


Zine’ . Was separated from calcium, 


with sodiuin’ bicarbonate prior to the addition of ammonia. 


Table VIII. 


ren 


eA. at 


“On, 


barium and magnesium by precipitation 
with cystin. “The excess acid iri the solution in all these cases was first neutralised 


Results are. given in 


fey 
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Metal present. 


Zn, o.or06r g. 


Ca, 0.01082 


Zn, 0 or061 
Ca, 0.02164 
Zn, 0 of06t 
Ca, 0 03246 


bP ome 
Zn, 0.02127 
Ca, 0.01082 


Zu, 0.02522 
Cr, 0.03164 


Zn, 6.09122 
Ca, 0.03246 


Zn, 0.01061 
Ba, 0 02620 


“jae ORS 
' > 
ah 


Calcium, barium and magnesium were estimated as in the previous cases. 


0.0491 g. 


0.0492 


0 0494 


0.0982- * 


Zn-cystin. 


0.0982 © 


0 0985 


0.0494 


a 
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Tas VOI 
Metal found. Metal present. 
o.or059g. _ Zn, o orobr gt 
Ba, 0 01310 
0.01060 Zn, 0.01061 ~ 
0.02164 Ba, 0.03930 
0.01068 Za, o.o2ra2 * 
Ba, 0.01310 
0.02116 ; Zn, 0.02542" 
Ba, 0.02620 
0.02116 Zn, 0.09122 ~ 
Ba, 0.0393 
0.02122 Zn, 0.01061 
0103232 Mg, 0 04995 
0.0160" Zn, 0.02124 
0.02607 Mg, 0.01665 
Zn, 0.02122 
; Mg, 3.03330 
OF 0.04995 


7 


Zn-cystin. ; 


0.0488 g. 


0.0491 * 


0.0983 


0.0983 © 


9.0983 


0.0492 


0 0985: 


0.0983 


Metal fonnd, -- 


0 oFogo g. 


oo lw 


0.01059 
0.02520 © 
7 


0.02120 


0.03118 


O.0I060~" 


. 


0.09T2z + 
0.01674" 


0.02119 


An attempt to separate zinc from iron in presence of alkaline tartrates led to 
no fruitful results, It-was found that though tartaric acid even in large excess had no 
effect on the precipitation. of zinc by cystin, presence of iron, however, considdrably 
retarded its precipitation. With a large excess of iron no precipitation of zinc occurred 


at all. . This is apparent from the results coHected in ‘J'able IX below, 
t aeO : : wes oy hs 


noe 


“| 


0 00433 g. 


0,00816 


-_ + 0.01298 


Lt 20102597 > 


0.04328 


Fe added. 


-Tasrg IX 
Zinc present =0.011L7 ge 
Rochelle salt added, 


2g. 
5 
TO. thy $454 


20 - 


Zn-cystin. 


‘o 05185 g. - 


0.05187 
> 0.05180 
4,05178 
0 05115 
0.04517 
0.03976 


0:02216 ° 


No precipitation 


ae 


Zn found. 
0.01117 g. 
0.01118 © 
0 or116 : -- is 5 
0.01716 
0.01105 
_0-00973 
0.00857 


0.00478 a 
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Similar results, were obtained in am attempt to separate zinc as zinc cystim frou iron 
and aluminium in presence of sulphosalicylic acid which is known toform complexes 
with the latter metals. But as these complexes break up at the boiling temperature, 
the precipitation of zinc was carried out in all these cases by heating the mixture on 
the water-bath only, to prevent any possible separation of the hydroxides af 1KOD and 
aluminium. Table X gives some results of such estimations. Like. tartaric acid, 
sulphosalicylic acid itself has got no effect on the precipitation of zinc by cystin in 
alkaline medium. ‘The solution in all these cases was neutralised with NaHCO, before 
the addition of amnionia for precipitating zinc. This was to prevent the formation of 
much ammonium salts which tended to keep the zinc cystin in solution. 


TAaBLe X 
Zinc present = 0.01064 g. ; 
“le dr AL Sulphosalicylic acid. Reagent. Zn-cystin. " ” Zn found. 
TF 2.5 &- Slight excess 0.04944 g. 0.01065 g. 
_ 4.0 3 0.04952 . 0.01067 
a , 5.0 +6 0.04960 0.01069 
Fe, 0.04435 g- 5.0 0.10 g. 0.03692 0.00706 
” 40 Me 0.04422 0.00953 
” 3.0 as 0.04597 0.00987 
” 2.0 PA - Fe(OH); co-precipited. 
” 265 0.20 0.04917 0.01060 
” s 0.18 0.04926 0.01062 
” ” 0.15 0.04795 0.01034 
0.0887 5.0 0.20 0.03687 0.00795 
m ; ” . 0.30 0.04170 9.00898 
” ij 0.40 0.04760 0.01026 
” ”» 0.45 0.04918 0.01060 
Al, 0.02490 1.0 0.10 0.04424 0.00953 
” 39 0.12 0.04574 0.00986 
” ey 0.15 0.04759 0.01026 ; 
" 3 0.18 0.04952 0.01067 
0.0497 2.0 0.20 0.04504 0.09970 


” ” 0,25 0.04964 ‘ 0.01070 
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In the case of aluminium, the precipitate’ first formed, was, after the decantation 
of the supernatant liquid, dissolved im a little- dilute- hydrochloric acid and then re- 
precipitated by adding a little more cystin and sulphosalicylic acid: ’ 


’ ° An examination of Table XK reveals certain interesting points. In the presence 
of a definite quantity of iron an increase of sulphosalicylic acid increasingly retards 
the precipitation of zinc; this can, however, be counteracted by increasing the amount 
of the reagent added. In fact, satisfacto1y results have been obtained, in the presence 
of both iron and aluminium, by adding a fairly large excess of the reagent. ‘This seems 
fo suggest that cystin reacts im some’way or other with the sulphosalicylic acid complex 
of iron and aluminium, and thus rendering itself more or less unavailable for the 
precipitation of zinc. A similar explanation also applies to the case of iron tartrate 
complex. 
INORGANIC CHEMISTRY LABORATORY, 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SCIENCE, Received February 13, 1950 
- - CALCUTTA. : 


(Jour. Indian Chem. Soc., Vol. 27, No. 7, 1950] 


THE THERMAL DECOMPOSITION OF MAGNESIUM NITRITE 


By TRAMBAKLAL M. Oza anD N. LL. Dreai 


In the stndy of the mechanism of the reactions taking place in the decomposition of nitrites by 
heat, magnesium nitrite offers special interest as it decomposes almost completely below 200°, so 
that the extent of complications due to side reactions coming in at higher tempe atures is, with this 
substance very small Pure magnesium nitrite has been prepared by a method not used previously 
in 1ts preparation and the substance has been decomposed under various conditions with a view to 
affording an insight into the nature of the solid residue at various stages during the course of the 
decomposition. The gaseous products consist of nitrous anhydride, nitric oxide and nitrogen; the 
amounts of nitrogen are, at times, quite negligible and at any rate never exceed 2 to 3% in any ex- 
periment. The solid residue contains nitrite, nitrate and oxide and its composition tends to the 
proportion nitrite used up to nitrate formed to oxide prodnced ag3:1:32. The stages involved in the 
reaction have been clearly brought out. 


‘The thermal decomposition of nitrites was studied by P. C. Ray (J. Chem. Soc., 
1905, 87, 177), who found the presence of the oxide and the nitrate of the metal, in 
addition to the undecomposed nitrite, in the residue and nitric oxide, nitrogen peroxide 
aud nitrogen in the gaseous products of the decomposition. The amount of nitrogen 
peroxide was small, while as regards the relative proportions of nitrogen formed by 
different nitrites, it is stated that ‘‘calcium and magnesium nitrites yielded very little pure 
nitrogen whereas the barium and sodium salts gave considerable amounts’’. ‘The 
following mechanism was assigned to the reactions taking place: 


Initial « ; 3Ba (NO,)a= 2BaO + Ba (NOs) +4NO 
: 7 2Ba(NO,),= BaO + Ba(NOs),+ NO+N 
Final: Ba (NO;),= BaO+2NO,+0 


Intermediate : Ba (NOs),= Ba(NO,), +O, 


That he was not completely satisfied with the mechanism is significant in the following 
statement: “‘as a matter of fact, several reactions goon side by side, some of which, 

“again, probably overlap so that no’sharp line of demarcation can be laid down between 
them’, The concluding 1emarks of the paper are still more significant: ‘‘As a result of 
the purely thermal decomposition, a portion of the salts breaks up into the peroxide and 
and nitric oxide but as the former is unstable, specially under diminished pressure, at 
the temperature at which the scission takes place, it parts with its oxygen both to the 
nitric oxide and also to the undecomposed salt mm a state of fusion, and that it is in this 
way that inteinal oxidation aud reduction are biought about”. The evidence before the 
present worker (Oza and Shab, J. Univ. Bom., 1942, 70; Oza, this Journal, 1945, 22, 173; 
Oza and Walavaikar, ibid., 1945, 22, 243), as also that brought forward in this paper, isa 
testimony to exactness of vision and foresight of the great chemist. 


In the thermal decompoition of magnesium nitiite, studied by Ray and Ganguli 
(Ray, loc. cit.), the general nature of the reactions was said to be identical with the above. 
“4 e 
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It was noticed that the decomposition started as early as 60° in vacuum, and further fhat 
perceptible amounts of nitrous fumes were seen at the very outset of the experiments. 
On the basis of their analytical data they concluded that by far the greater proportion of 
the nitrite decomposed as 

3 Mg (NO,),=2 MgO+Mg(NO,)2+4 NO, 
but they felt strongly inclined to ascribe the following reaction, 

2 Mg (NO,);=MgO+ Meg (NO3),+ NO+N 


to explain the equivalent amounts of oxide and nitrate in the residue and the appearance 
of nitrogen in the gas. 


Ostwald (Annalen, 1914, 408, 32) studied the thermal decomposition of alkali 
nitrite and advanced the view that nitrogen was formed by the action of nitrogen 
tetroxide on the fused nitrite as 


4 KNO,+2 NO, = 4 KNOs;+N3. 

Oza aud Shah (loc. cit.)) felt inclined to this view but Oza (loc. cit.) and Oza and Wala- 
valkar (loc. cit.), who undertook a careful study of the thermal decomposition of alkali 
nitrites at low temperature, at which the intermediate and final stages of Ray’s reaction 
may be largely inoperative, showed that the initial stage, 2 KNO,= ==K.0+NO+NO, 
(Oza and Shah, loc. cit.) was followed by reactions producing nitrogen and the latter was 
produced by the action of nitric oxide and noi nitrogen peroxide on the fused nitrite. 
The following mechanism was ascribed: 


4 KNO, = 2K,0+2NO+2 NO, wes to (4) 
K,0+2 NO, = KNO;+KNO, sie we (i) 
KNO,+ NO, = KNO,+NO a wee (ttt) 

2 KNO,+2 NO = 2 KNO;+N, et we Uv) 


It was also shown that the reactions mostly occurred in the moiten phase though the 
possibility of reaction (iv) occurring at the gas-liquid interface was not precluded. 


It may be observed that the conclusions of Oza and co-workers differ in two 
important respects from those of the previous workers, viz., (i) the initial stage as consist- 
ing of the dissociation of the nitrite into oxide, nitfic oxide and nitrogen tetroxide and 
(ti) the formation of nitrogen as dependent on the action of nitric oxide on the fused 
nitrite, nitrogen peroxide not producing uitrogen in contact with the fused nitrite 
in one step. These conclusions have been arrived at by studying the nature and 
proportion of the gaseous products and the residue at various stages in the course of the 
decomposition as also by the study of the action of nitric oxide and oxygen on the nitrites 
in the fused state, the experiments having been conducted near the fusion temperature 
of the nitrites with a view to eliminating, as far as possible, complications in the 
reactions. Magnesium nitrite offers, from this point of view, a unique substance 
as it decomposes at a very low teinperature and produces very little nitrogen (Ray and 
Ganguli, loc. cit.), so that the nitrogen-producing reactions are practically absent. This 
substance was therefore supposed to supply important information on the nature of the 
stages concerned before the production of nitrogen occurred. -. 
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In the present work magnesium nitrite has been prepared by a method not hitherto 
used in its preparation and the pure substance has been used in experiments in which 
the nitrite is decomposed under differing conditions of experiment. The gaseous 
products of the decomposition, as also the solid residue left at the end of each experiment, 
have been analysed. The results have been found to be very illuminating, as in addi- 
tion to suggesting the nature of the stages involved, they show that the mechanism may 
be of quite a universal character in the case of all nitrites. 


EXPERIMENTAL 


Preparation of Magnestum Nitrite.-—Magnesium nitrite was prepared by Lang 
(Svenska Akad, Handl., 1860, 8, 14), Hampe (Annalen, 1863, 128, 337), Spiegel 
(Chem Ztg., 1894, 18, 1423) and P. C. Ray (loc. cit.). Various methods were tried by us 
e.g., double decomposition with equimolecular quantities of silver nitrite and magnesium 
chloride, followed by evaporation of the filtrate in an air-oven at 50°; the nitrite 
obtained was of very poor quality containing less than 30% substance; no nitrite was 
found in the precipitate when ammoniacal solution of the nitrite was used ; equimolecular 
quantities of barium nitrite and magnesium sulphate were dissolved separately in water, 
mixed and the filtrate dehydrated over P,O;. The solid, dried to a constant weight, 
contained (4) 73.52% and (ti) 73.08% Mg(NO,)s, the Mg(NO,)s content of Mg(NO,)., 
2H,0 being 76.4% 7 

The method employed by us was that made use of by Ray (J. Chem. Soc., 1907, 94, 
2931) in the preparation of double nitrites. This enabled us to dispense with the previous 
step, preparation of pure barium nitrite. Equimolecular quantities of silver nitrite and 
magnesium chloride were made into a paste in a clean mortar and the extract, which had 
the deep tint of very concentrated nitrite solutions, was concentrated further to a syrupy 
state in a P,O, desiccator under partial vacuum and then dried to a constant weight in the 
desiccator under the ordinary pressure. The substance thus obtained gave on analysis 
the following results : 


(i) o.ogr4 g. and 0.0828 g. of the substance gave respectively 0.0712 g. and 0.0642 g. 
MgSO, (Treadwell and Hall, Vol. I} 6th Ed., p. 76). [Found: Mg, 0.01438 g. and 
0.01297 g. t.e., 15.74% and 15.66% respectively. Calc. for Mg(NO,)s,2H,O: Mg, 
15.98%]. 


(ti) 0.0396 g. and 0.0414 g. of the subsiance consumed 10.65 c.c. and 11.15 c.c. of 
0.09709N-KMnQ, respectively. [Found: Mg(NO,)., 0.0308 g. and 0.03148 g. t.e., 
75.95% and 76.03% respectively. Calc. for Mg (NOq)s, 2,0: Mge(NO,)2, 76.4%]. 
Ray (loc. cit.) observed that the stable variety of magnesium nitrite contained two mole- 
cules of water of crystallisation. 


Apparatus and Procedure.—T'he apparatus consisted of a tube, A, closed at one 
end aud fitted with a ground-in-glass joint at the other through which it was connected 
toa bubbler, B, through another ground-in-glass joint. The bubbler was connected 
through another ground-in-glass joint to the sprengel and hyvac pumps. ~ 
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A weighed quantity of magnesium nitrite was taken in A and about 2 cc. ofa freshly 
made, concentrated solution of potassium hydroxide was placed in B. The apparatus 
was set up with a coating of vacuum grease on all the joints and taps and then 
evacuated with the hyvac pump. The apparatus was tested for leaks by allowing it to stand 
for a few hours, and if vacuuni-tight, the sprengel puinp was worked with its characteris- 
tic clicks for half an hour before the start of an experiment. 


An oil-bath was heated outside to the temperatuie of the experiment and then 
inserted below A. ‘Temperature was maintained to within about + 2° by regulating 
the flame under the bath. After the heating for the stipulated time was over, the bath 
was removed and the gases were pumped off iuto eudiometers and kept aside for analysis. 
The residue in A was dissolved out in distilled water and made to roo c.c. in a measuring 
flask and subsequently examined for its nitrite and nitrate content. The alkali in B 
was also made to roo c.c. and was examined for nitrite alone as the gas was found to 
contain always a large excess of free nitric oxide, and the alkali was therefore not 
likely to contain any nitrate. 


Analysis of Gaseous products and Residues.—The gas, measured out at the 
room temperature and pressure, was absorbed iu alkaline sodium sulphite, the 
end of the absorption being tested with acidified ferrous sulphate. The residual gas 
was taken as nitrogen. All volumes, recoded in the tables. ure at N.T.P. 

For determining nitrous anhydride, the alkali solution (25 ¢.c.) was treated with 
Io c.c, of 0.025 N-KMnu0, solution to which dilute sulphuric acid was then added. 


TanLe | 


Heating a fixed mass of magnesium nitrite at various temperatures for 30 mins, 


I 2 3 4 é 5 
Composition of gaseous products 
Expt. Wt. Wt, anhyd. Temp 
No. Mg(NO,)3, 2HyO Mg(NOg)2 corresp. Total NOs NO. Ny 
taken. to column 2. 
1 0.2486 g 0.1898 g. 110° 6.4 C.c. 0.85 cc. 5.45 cc. 0.1 C.c. 
2 9.2498 0 1907 130° 43 85 18 4l 25 0.8 
3 0.2474 0 1891 150° 46.05 2.3 42 85 0.9 
4 0.2460 0 1878 170° 44.86 1.65 42.52 0.7 
5 0.2744 0.2096 190° 46.97 2.0% 44.20 0.8 
6 7 8 9 
Composition of the residue. Composition in g. mols 
Nitrite. Nitrate. Oxide Mg(NO;, Nitrite Nitrate Oxide Ratio 
(calc.) used up used up. produced. formed. NO,’. NO;’: O”. 
0.1515 g. 00238 g. 0.006813 2. 0.0383 g. 33X1074 16x i104 1 68x 1974 2.108. 
0.01483 0.06937 0.04222 0.1758 1.5 x 1075 o 469X107? 1.05X1073 gir:2 
0 or 164 0,06476 0.04403 0.1774 1.52 x 1078 0.436X 107} 1.09 1073 
0 00868 0.06648 0 04414 0 I7Q1 1.6 x 1073 o 589x103 1.03x 1073 


0.01008 0.08586 0.04568 0.1995 1.7X1073 0.578x1078 rwiqxr108 = 3:1:2 
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The mixture was well shaken and heated to about 70°. ‘The excess of the per- 
manganate was then reduced by adding a known volume of a standard (0.025 N) 
tetroxalate solution and the excess of the latter was then titiated back with the standard 
KMu0O, solution. . 


Nitrite in the solid residue was determined in the manner detailed above with the 
difference that o.1 N solutions were used. For determining nitrate in the residue, the 
nitrite present was first oxidised to nitrate by adding the requisite amount of standard 
KMnQ, (0.1 N) solution and the total nitrate then determined ‘by the ferrous sulphate 
method (Cumming and Kay, “‘Quantitative Chemical Analysis’’, 6th Ed., pp. roo-ror). 
The magnesium oxide, preseut in the residue, was worked out by subtracting the 
magnesium equivalent of magnesium nitrite and magnesium nitrate found from that of 
the magnesium nitrite taken at the start of the experiment. 


Table I contains the results of esperiments carried out with a fixed mass of mag- 
nesium Mitrite, heated at different fixed temperatures for a fixed period of time. ‘The 
results show that (i) nitrogen trioxide, nitric oxide and nitrogen are, all, produccd at 
all temperatures between r1o° and roc°; (ii) the amount of nitrogen is very small at 
110° and its amount is not more than 2.5% of the total gas even at 190°; the proportion 
of nitrous anhydride, N.Os, is at low temperatures (110°) as high as 13% but diminishes 
rapidly with rise of temperature; nitric oxide is the main gaseous product of the 
decomposition, its proportion being normally not less than 80%; (iif) magnesium 
oxide and magnesium nitrate are always present along with magnesium nitrite in all 
experiments, and it appears peculiar that the amount of decomposition, in half-an-hour, 
is the same at 130° and at 190°, although at the latter teinperature the rate of the 
decomposition is much greater showing that beyon< a certain stage appreciable amounts 
of the nitrite do not apparently decompose: the amounts of it formed and decomposed, 
im a given unit or interval of time, may not be very much different from each other; 
(iv) in all the experiments except the first, wherein the extent of the decomposition is 
but slight, the proportions of nitrite used up to nitrate produced, to oxide formed, are 
approximately as 3:1:2; in the first experiment these are as2:1I:1. 


Tasig II 


Effect of time on the decomposition of a fixed mass of magnesium nitrite, heated at 110°, 


rt 2 3 4 5 i 
Composition of gaseous products. 
Expt Wt. of Mg (NOg)g, Wt. anhyd. Time. Total. N,O3. NO. Ny. 
No 20,0 taken. Mg(NOg,), corresp. 
to column 2. 
I 0.2486 fr. 0.1898 g. 30 min. 6.4 C.c. 0.85 ¢.c. 5.45 C.c. 0.1 Cc. 
a 0 2528 0 1930 60 21.22 o 88 19.5 0.84 
3 0.2442 0.1864 go- 22.15 ¥.55 20.2 0.4 
4 0.2678 0.2046 go 22.3 1.3 20.6 0.4 
5 _ 0.2530 0.4932 120 25.3 0.9 24.2 0.2 
6 0.2712 0.2071 I20 25.1 I. %3-5 0.5 
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Taste Il (contd.) 


6 7 _ 8 9 
Composition of the residue Composition in gw mols. Ratio 
Nitrite. Nitrate. Oxide Mg (NO,)2 Nitrite Nitrate Oxide NO’: NOs’: 0%. 
(calc,) used up. used up. produced. formed. 
0.1515 & 0.0238 g 0 006813 g 00383 g. 3.3X 1074 16X07 1.68 x 1074 2 I:r 
0 09550 004 0 0 02221 0.0975 8 4xX1074 40X10 565 x 1074 
0 08429 9 0502 © 02183 0.1021 8.6 x ro74 3.41074 54x 1074 2.5:1°IS 
2.09718 © 0540 0.02227 0.1074 9 21078 3-7X3104 s.57XIO74 825 FIT LS 
0 08123 0 0536 0.02433 0.1120 9.6 x 1074 36x 1075 5.71074 25:11 § 
0.09361 0 0525 0.02493 0 1135 9 78x 1074 3-54X1074 58x1074 


Table I] contains results of the experiments with a fixed miss of mignesiuin nitrite, 
heated at 110° for varying periods of time. It may be observed in these 1esults that 
the effect of time is not so great between 60 and 90 minutes or between 60 and 120 
minutes as between 30 and 60 minutes, showing again, as before, that beyond a certain 

_ Stage the net amount of magnesium nitrite apparently decomposing is very small. 
‘The results in Table II show further that (i) nitrous anhydride, nitric oxide and nitrogen 
are all present in the gaseous products of the decomposition, the amount of nitrogen 
present being never greater than 1 to 2%; the proportion of nitric oxide present 
is large aud compares favourably with that in the preceding table; the. amounts 
of nitrous anhydride do not increase proportionately with time, being practically the 
same in 30 asin 120 minutes; (ii) asin the preceding set of experiments, magnesium 
oxide and magnesium nitrate are both present in the residue along with magnesium 
nitrite; the proportion of maguesium nitrite used up to magnesium nitrate formed, to 
magnesium oxide produced is approximately as 2.5:1:1.5 and a tendency is visible 
for these proportions to become as 3:1.2; (tii) as before, the net quantity of magnesium 
nitrite decomposing in experiments of longer duration are comparatively small with 
respect to those in experiments of shorter duration. 


Results of the experiments on the effect of variation of mass of magnesium nitrite at 
a constant temperature (110°), heated for a fixed interval of time (30 mins.) are recorded 
in Table IJ. These results show that (i) practically no nitrogen is present, almost all 
the gas consisting of nitrous anhydride and nitric vxide ; amounts of nitrous anhydride, 
though small, are much larger than those in the preceding tables and fluctuate, the 
proportion being as large as 16% with 0.62 g of magnesium nitrite ‘This observation, 
along with the corresponding observations made in fables I and II, shows that (i) the 
presence of nitrous anhydride in the gas is due mainly to the small portion which 
escapes the sphere of reaction at the commencement of the expe:iment; (i) the effect 
of increasing mass is to increase the amount of the decomposition, in almost a regular 
manner; (iii) as usual, magnesium oxide and magnesium nitrate are both -present 
in the residue along with magnesium nitrite; the proportion of magnesium nitrate is, 
it must be particularly observed, very small in the first experiment and the proportions 
of magnesium nitrite used up and magnesium oxide formed are approximately equal 
to each other. With increase in mass, the proportions of magnesium oxide and magne- 
sium nitrate tence to become identical and the proportion of magnesium nitrite used up 
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Taste IIT 


Effect of mass on the decomposition of magnesium nitrite at 110° for 30 mins. 


I 2 3 4 5 
Composition of gaseous products: 
Expt. Mea(NOj\q, Anhydrous 3 Total 
No. 2H,O taken  Mg(NOq's corresp. gas NqQ3 NO Ny. 
to column 2. 

1 0.1248 g. 0 09525 g 245 ¢.c. 0.36 C.c. 2.06 Cc. Trace 

2 0 2486 o 1398 g 6.4 0.85 5-45 0.1 C.C 

3 0 3780 0.2885 92 0 98 8 21 Trace 

4 0 5002 o 3819 15 42 2r 132 012, 

5 0 5116 0 3907 15-39 1.86 132 23 

6 0.6270 0 4782 20 2 3.2 16 55 o4 

A 7 8 9 
Composition of the residue. Composition ing. mols. 
Nitrite. Nitrate. Oxide Ma(NOq)o Nitrite Nitrate Oxide Ratiz. 
(calc.) used up. used up. produced formed. NO,’: NO;’: 0”. 

0.07603 g. 0.0038 g. oon1877g. oo01923g 1.7x1074 2.6X1075 1.4X1074 6:1:5 
0 Y515 0 0238 0 006813 0 0383 3.3 x 1074 16X1075 1.68 X 1074 2iri7 
O 2211 0.0456 © OTIOg 0 0574 6.7X 1074 314x104 3.5 x1074 Qi:miaz 
0.2795 0.0544 0.01894 0.1024 9.3X 1074 4.4x 1074 4.9X 1074 aiuiy 
0.2880 0.9675 © O1744 © 1027 9.4X 1074 4.56 X 1074 4 68x 1074 2:17 
0 3589 0.0802 0 OIg51 0.1183 10.2 x 1074 542x107! = 4.77 x ro4 


becomes almost twice as great as that of the nitrate formed or oxide produced ; (iv) 
magnesium nitrite and nitric oxide are both present amongst the products, in all these 
experiments, in plentiful amounts and still no nitrogen is found in the gas. 

The outstanding fact about all these experimental results is that in all cases where 
the decoinposition has reached a steady state, the proportions of magnesium nitrite 
used up to magnesium uitrate formed, to magnesium oxide produced are, as nearly 
as possible, 3: 1: 2, whilein other cases wlhiere the decomposition has presumably not 
reached such a state, the proportions are fluctuating and may be 2.5:1:1.5 or 2:I:1 or 
some such as these. In any case, there 1s significantly a distinct tendency for the latter 
figures to pass into the former (Table II). 


DrgecuUSSION 


The results in Tables I, I and III show that magnesium nitrite dissociates in the 
initial stage as 
2Mg(NO,). === 2Mg0+2NO+2NO0, ae (8) 
This is soon followed by the reaction between the produced nitrogen tetroxide (of the 
nitrous anhydride: nitric oxide and nitrogen tetroxide being prognoses in equivalent 
amounts) and the unchanged nitrite in the decomposing mass as 


Meg(NO,.), +2NO., —> Mg(NOs)+2 NO uae (ii) 
and, 1o a very meagre extent, by the reaction 
Mg(NOs3),+2 NO —> Mg(NOs)s+Nz (iii) 


‘The extent of the reaction (iti;, though very trifling, seems to depend upon temperature. 
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As magnesium oxide begins to be formed and accumulate in the residual mass, 
a reaction seems to come into being consuming a portion of the oxide and producing, 
in the process, equivalent amounts of magnesium nitrite and magnesium nitrate, as 

2 MgO0+4NO, —> Mg(NOs),+Mg(NO,)2 .. (iv) 
Reaction (iv) is very prominent in the later stages when the proportion of free magne- 
sium oxide present in the residue is considerable. 

The fact that nitrogen is almost entirely absent in all experiments at 110°, even 
when the extent of the decomposition is fairly appreciable, shows that nitrogen i» not 
produced in the imitial stage. This fact, taken together with the fact that nitrous 
anhydride is present in al! experiments, favours the view that the initial stage in the 
decomposition of maguesium nitlite consists, as in the case of alkali nitrites (Oza, 
loc. ctt.), of the dissociation of the nitrite as 


Me(NO,), === MgO+NO+N0O, wes, “CD 


‘his equation requires that nitric oxide and nitrogen tetroxide should be present in 
equivalent amounts. In practice, this is never found and in view of the well known 
properties of nitrogen tetroxide, it can hardly be expected. Nitrogen is known to 
be a very strong oxidising agent and reacts at ordinary temperatures, and even at 
temperatures at and below zero very vigorously with all substances with which it 
comes into contact. Its slight appearance in these experiments must therefo1e be 
ascribed not to its less than 100% activity but to its escape, immediately after 
formation, into the highly vacuous space above by distension rendered possible by 
the comparatively low activity of magnesium nitrite and by the absence of magnesium 
oxide in the sphere of its influence, viz., the decomposing mass. ‘The facts that (i) 
the propoition of nitrous anhydride is much gieater in half hour experiments than in 
experiments of greater duration and (ii) the proportion of nitrous anhydride is almost 
the same in allexperiments in Tables I and II, and (iii) the proportion of nitrous 
anhydride depends upon the mass of the nitrite undergoing the decomosition, being 
greater with greater mass, provide evidence in favour of the conception. It is 
thus evident that the nitrogen peroxide reacts, immediately after its formation, in a 
manuer which produces nitric oxide, the gas found in large amounts in the gaseous 
products, but not nitrogen Under the conditions of the experiments this would occur 
as in the reaction (it). ° 

It is also evident that the reaction (ti) follows reaction (i) and is not simultaneous 
with the latter; the comparatively very low value of nitiate in the first of the mass experi- 
ments (‘Table IIL) is an evidence in favour of this view. 

Another side reaction bringing about the consumption of’ the nitrogen tetroxide 
seems to set in as soon as magnesium oxide is produced in the decomposing mass. ‘The 
very nature cf it requires that it cannot set im before the reaction (i) and, that, it sets 
in, though to a very limited extent, as soon as the decomposition begins, t.e , as soon 
as magnesium oxide is produced in the reacting mass. Magnesium oxide seems to 
fix up nitrogen peroxide (or tetroxide) quite effectively and practically none of the 
tetroxide can escape unreacted if magnesium oxide is present in the residue in sufficient 
amounts. The observation that the amount of nitrogen tetroxide in the gas is large 
in all half-houf experiments at 110° seems dependent on tuo factors, viz lack of magne 
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sium oxide in the decomposing mass at the start of the experiments and distension of 
some of the gas in the vacuum prevailing in the system at the commencement of the 
experiments. 


With a view to obtaining a more correct idea of the role of magnesium oxide in 
the decomposition, an experiment was performed in which about 20% (on the weight 
‘of magnesium nitrile taken) magnesium oxide was adinixed with the magnesium nitrite. 
The heating was done for half an hour.at 130°. The results of this experiment are 
given below and show that free nitrous anhydride is present in the gas toa much 
smaller extent (cf. expt. 2, Table I). It should be noticed also that the decomposition 
is retarded by the presence of magnesium, oxide, a product of the decomposition or 
dissociation in the system and this observation is interesting as it lends evidence to 
the teversible nature of the commencing stage as shown in equation (i) above. Note 
may also be taken of the facts that (a) the amount and proportion of nitrogen in the 
gas is much less in this experiment than in the corresponding experiment of the 
temperature series; (b) the amounts of magnesium nitrite used up to magnesium nitrate 
formed, to magnesium oxide produced are almost strictly in the ratio of 3:1 :2. This 
shows that when conditions become favourable for the complete consumption of all the 
nitrogen tetroxide of the nitrous anhydride, disengaged in-the decomposition, the solid 
residue is likely to show the amount of magnesium nitrite (used up) to magnesium 
nitrate formed to magnesium oxide produced in the ratio of 3:1:2. 


Mg(NO4)4, Wt. Mg(NOq\y 9s Anhydrous Composition of the. gaseous products: 
2H,O taken. + Mg. (NO,). Total. N203. NO. Ny. 
MgO taken.- e 
0.2616 g. 0.3270 g. 0.1998 g. 34 4.¢.¢. 1,24 C.c. 32.9 ¢.¢c. 0 25 C.c, 
Residue: Composition Mag. nitrite Composition in g. mols. 
Nitrite. | Nitrate Oxide used up. Nitrite Nitrate Oxide Ratio 
formed. produced. usedup formed. produced NO‘’y:N0’;:0%. 
004391 g. 006547'g. 0.036078. O1599R- 13-44%104 442X104 g,016X104 a 
Nitrogen peroxide will react with magnesium oxide evidently as 
e 
aMegO+4 NO, — Meg(NO;),+ Mge(NO,), : we (tit) 


producing equivalent quantities of the nitrite and the nitrate. The extents to which 
the reactions (i) and (iti) occur, depend on the nature of the decomposing mass and 
on the conditions, viz., temperature, mass, etc,, prevailing in the experiment. It is this 
production and consumption of magnesium oxide and magnesium nitrite, during the 
course of the decomposition, which modify the relative amounts of magnesium nitrite, 
magnesium oxide and magnesium nitrate observed,.and account for the fluctuations in 
the amounts of these substances observed in the experiments. 


It is now possible to account for the relative proportions, 3:1:2, of the magnesium 
nitrite used up to magnesium nitrate formed, to magnesium oxide produced, found 
in all the experiments which have run to completion and also to account for the pro- 
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bin the euenmegiae stages: eS - 4 : C. 8, ee ‘ = 


a 


' 


“portions, other than these, observed in the experiments recorded in Tables I, II. 


‘and -IUI. The initial ‘stage, represented by the equation (1), is modified, in the com: -}. 


mencing stages of the decomposition, mainly by the reaction put down in the equation : 
(ii), in the intermediate stages of the decomposition, mainly by the reactions represented 
by the equations (ti) and (ti), and in the end stages of the decomposition, miainly by 
the reaction represented by the equation (ii). Lt can be readily shown that the dif- 
_ferent stages acting cumulativel y, will produce the result represented by the equation, _ 


3 Mg(NOs)s —> 2 MgO0+Mg(NO,),+4 NO peal a) 


- has, in the conimencing stages: 


2 Mg(NO.)s, 2 MgO +2 NO+2NO, i 
Mg(NO,),+ : NOz->Me(NO,),+2 NO ve (i) 
; 3 Me(NO,), ->2 MgO +Mg(NO,),+4 NO (a) , 


eS Soe oe 


6 Mg(NO.zr6 MgO+6NO+6NO, @ Boa 
Mg(NO,)a+2 NO,—>Mg(NO,),+2 NO See, AMD) 
. 2 MgO+4NO,—>Mg(NO,),+Mg(NO.), ~ ... (i) 


6 Me(NO,).—>4 MgO +2 Mg(NO,),+8 NO 
or, 3 Me(NO,);—>2 MgO+Mg(NO,)2+4NO (2) 


in SNe: end stages : 








4 Mg(NO,),—>4 MgO+4 NO+4 NO, woe og) 
2 MgO-+ 4 NO,—>Mg(NO,). + Me(NO.), “a. aD) 
Mg(NOz),—>2 MgO + Me(NO,). +4 NO w (v) 


_ The experimental results show that mitrogen is produced in all the experiments 
without exception. The proportion of nitrogen, though very small, is found to depend 


‘upon the temperature of the experiment and it is evident that it is produced as the result 


ofa reaction that is going on concurrently with the others. As its proportion is very 


‘ small, it cannot affect, to any appreciable extent, the course of the main reactions under 


the conditions of the experiments. ~ 


Although the temperature used in these experiments precludes the possibility of 


reduction of nitric oxide, the production of pirense must, at any rate, be ascribed to 
the reaction, ° 
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a. oS. 5 Mg(NO,),+2 NO=Mg(NO,)s BN o> Pies aren heat? 


ee! at 


a (cf, Ozs, loc. cit. Oza and Walavalkar, loc. cit:).. This vis readily: aderated Shek iti is 
* remembered that the extent of a reaction is conditioned also: by the state of the teacting 


molecules and that Maxwellian distribution renders it probable that, at any temperature, 
a certain fraction of the reacting molecules. the fraction may be very small. may by 
deriving energy from the molecules with which they happen to collide, “become excited — 
and capable of reacting. : Sots rt a 

To account for the occurrence of nitrogen Ray and Ganguli (loc. cit.) suggested 
the reaction, 


2 Mg(NO,), = MgO+Meg(NO,),+NO+N 


and this equation had, from their point of view, the additional merit that it accounted 
for the equivalent amounts of magnesium nitrate and magnesium oxide observed by 
them in their residue. They were, however, disinclined to ascribe the equation to the 
mechanism as the amount of nitrogen observed by them did not agree with its 
requirements. ‘They therefore put forward the equation, 
3 Mge(NO.).-—>2 MgO +Mg(NO;),+4 NO 

which is the same as the equation (v), given above. From their point of view, this 
equation had, on the other hand, the defect that it did not account for the production 
of nitrogen and for the occurrence of equivalent amounts of oe and oxide found by 
them in the residue of their experiment. 


The present work shows that their observation on the equivalence of magnesium 
nitrate and magnesium oxide in the residue is only incidental or casual (vide expts. 
in Table III and Expt. 1, Table 1). It is not possible to account for the quantity of 
nitrogen observed by them in their experiment. The present work shows that the 
amount of nitrogen never exceeds 2.5% and therefore the 12.5%, found by them, cannot 
be explained except on the assumption that their operative temperature might have been 
higher. With the temperatures used by us (up to 190°), the proportion has not been 
found to exceed 2.5%; to be sure of this fact, an experiment was performed 
in which about 0.5 g. of magnesium nitrite was heated at 130° (their temperature was 
120°) till about roo c.c. gas was given off. Analysis of this gas too showed the presence 
of only 2.0 c.c. nitrogen in the total of 93-8 c.c. which contained, in addition, 89.0 c.c. 
nitric oxide and 2.8 c.c. nitrous anhydride. 


The way in which the production of nitrogen will modify the relative proportions 
of magnesium nitrite used up to magnesium nitrate formed, to magnesium oxide pro- 
duced, may be demonstrated by equations in an arbitrary case: 


6 Mg(NO,), 6 MgO +6 NO+6 NO, nO) 

2 MgO+4 NO, >Mg(NO,).+Mg(NOa)s Gi) 
Mg(NO,),+2 NO.—>Mg(NO,),+2 NO ve Gti) 
Mg(NO,), +2 NO—>Mg(NO,),+Na w (iv) 





7 Mge(NO,)a—> 4 MgO +3 Mge(NO,),+6NO+N, * 


. 
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The volume of nitrogen, as shown in this last equation, is one-sixth of that of nitric 
oxide and the proportions of the nitrite used up to the nitrate formed, to the oxide 
produced are, roughly as 2:1:1. 


THe M. R. Scrence Institute, Received February 11, 1950. 
Gryarat COLLEGE, AHAIRDABAD 
AND 
THE KaRNATAK COLLEGE, DHARWAR 
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CIS AND TRANS ISOMERISM OF 8-ARYLGLUTACONIC ACIDS AND 
THEIR DERIVATIVES. PARTI. FORMATION OF THE 
CIS AND TRANS FORMS OF £-COUMARYL-3-8- 
(4-METHOXYVPHENYL)-ACRYLIC ACID 


By V. M. Buave 


8-Arylglutaconic acids and their derivatives are ordimarily known to exist in the cls form. If, how- 

* ever, the esters of these acids are condensed with salicylaldehyde, which contains a bydroxy group, using 

piperidine as the condensing agent, §-coumaryl-3-8-arylacrylic acid and their esters ore obtained in 

cis and trans modifications. The present paper deals with the results obtained in the case of 6-'4- 

methoxypheny!)-, 8-(4-methoxy-3 methylphens I)-, 8-(2-methoxy-5 methylphenyl)-, 8-(2-methuxy-4 methyl- 
phenyi\- and 8-(4-methoxy-2 methyl-5 isopropylpheny])-glutaconic acids. 


Dibasic acids containing a double bond are well known to exhibil cts and trans 
isomerism as illustrated by the example of maleic and fumaric acids Substituted and 
unsubstituted glutaconic acids, which also contain a double bond, might thercfore be 

_ expected to exist in every case in distinct cis and trans modifications. But it was found 
by Perkin and Tattersal (J. Chem. Soc., 1905, 87, 361) that although alkyl substituted 
glutaconic acids could be readily obtained in the cis and trans forms, tne simple unsubsti- 
tuted glulaconic acid existed only in one form. In the case of f-aryl-substituted 
glutaconic acids, Thorpe and Bland tried to prepare the cis and trans forms of 8-phenyl- 
glutaconic acid, but without success. They observed, however, that when the symmetry 
of the glutaconic acid molecule was destroyed, as in the case of the semianilides of 
these acids. these derivatives could be obtained in well defined cis and trans modifications 
(Thorpe and Bland, ibid., 1912, 104, 862). Before 1931 very few f-aryl-substituted 
glutaconic acids were known. But after the development of a new method for the 
preparation of these acids by Limaye and co-workers, several workers have reported 
the formation of various f-aryl-substituted glutaconic acids and many of their derivatives 
(Limaye et al., this Journal, 1931, 8, 139, 798 ; J. Univ. Bom., 1934, part II, 140; Gogte, 
Proc. Ind. Acad. Sci., 1934, 1A, 59 e¢ seg). But in all these cases the 6-ary! substituted 
glutac nic acids, and also their derivatives including semianilides have been reported 
only in one form, which is obviously the cis modification, since the above acids readily 
yieid their anhydrides and the derivatives are then prepared from the anhydrides. 

It was therefore considered interesting to study the methods and conditions, if any, 
by which the trans modifications of 8-arylglutaconic acids or their derivatives could also 
be obtained. Since the simple semianilides of these acids had already been prepared and 
were reported only in one form, although their molecules were unsymmetrical, it was 
thought worthwhile to prepare and study other derivatives of these acids containing 
uusymmetrical molecules. As 8-(4-nethoxyphenyl)-glutaconic acid could be prepared 
teadily, it was first selected for this study. 

By replacing one of the reactive hydrogen atoms of ethyl f-(4-methoxypheny]l)- 
glutaconate by a methyl group, followed by hydrolysis, f-(4-nethoxyphenyl)-c-methyl- 
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glutaconic acid was prepared. Though its molecule is unsymmetrical, this:acid is 
found to exist in the cis form only as it gives its anhydride (Limaye and Bhave; Rasa- 
yanam, 1939, 1, 178). Then by the condensation of ethyl 8-(4-methoxyphenyl)-gluta- 
conate with benzaldéhyde in thé presence of sodium ethoxide, followed by hydrolysis, 
a-benzal-8-(4-methoxyphenyl)-glutaconic acid was prepared (Limaye aud Bhave, loc. cit.). 
This again was obtained only in the cis form, since it readily gave its anhydride, 
Thus, 1t appears that mere symmetrical 0: unsymmetrical nature of the molecule is 
not sufficient to ensure that both cis and trans forms will be formed and isolated. 
In addition to the unsymmetrical nature of the molecule a new factor, viz., the 
presence of a hydroxy group in the substituent, has now been introduced by condensing 
ethyl 8-(4-methoxyphenyl)-glutaconate with salicylaldehyde instead of benzaldehyde,.in 
the presence of piperidine. The condensation took place after boiling the alcoholic 
solution for ten hours. From the reaction mixture in this case, however, two isomeric 
ethyl esters of the empirical formula C,,H,,O0; were obtained in almost equal amounts. 
One of the esters melted at 165°, while ‘the cther at 127°. It was also found that if 
instead of ethyl ester the methyl! ester of the glutaconic acid were employed -for the 
condensation, two isomeric methyl esters of empirical formula C;.H,.0;, one melting at 
163° and other at 147°, were obtained. _On hydrolysis, both these pairs of i isomeric 
methyl and ethyl esters gave rise respectively to two isomeric acids, one melting at 213° 
aud the other at r98°. Titration results and analysis have shown that both the acids are 
monobasic and have the formula C,,H,.0;. By analogy with tbe formation of the cis- 
a-benzal-8-aryiglutaconic acid, mentioned above, and taking into account the results of 
analysis and combustion, the formgtion of these esters and acids could be represented by 
the following scheme with the difference that in this case every compound was obtained 
in two isomeric forms:— . 








CH—COOR, 
a 
wo R,—C ~! 
% \CHa—COOR, 2 7 
. CH-COOR, _ CH- COOH 
: —H,0 ll - Hy drolysis, \t 
Methyl ethvl- B-t4 methoxspheny —+R-C—-C—Co Jae > R= C=O 
7 % P gee 
. CHO OH CH O a 
a x | . C;H,OH BK “f 
gy <> ce =$ 
P ———-7- J \ 
. ~ + Salicylaldehyde Methy] or stay ester - B- -Coumaryl- -3-B- (4 methoxy. 
E ‘cis’ form (traus phenyl)-acrylic-acid. ‘Cis’ 
. form also isolated). form (trans fortn also 


isolated’. 


TR, =4-methoxyphenyl ; R,= CH; or C.H; ] - 


Since there is no other possibility of formation of isomeric acids of this forinisle tr in 
“the condensation, the above acids and esterscan be represented as ‘the cis and trans 
. forms of 8-coumaryl-3-8-(4-methoxyphenyl)-acrylic acid and theit_ esters. Further evi- 
_dence in suppor’ of this view was obtained when it was found ‘that by the action: ‘of 
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concentratéd sulphuric acid one of the two acids, viz., the acid of m p..213°, could. bé 
almost quantitatively. converted into the other isomeric acid of m.p. 198°, although the 
reverse change could not be brought about. » ‘ 

The above reaction is found to be of general application and similar cis and trans 
‘forms of the methyl and ethyl esters and of the corresponding substituted acrylic acids 
can be obtained by condensing the ethyl and methyl esters ofthe other known (-aryl- 
‘glutaconic acids with salicylaldehyde’in the presence of piperidine. “The results 
obtained in the case of the esters of : s 

(i) d-(4 methoxy-3-methylphenyl)-glutaconic acid, 

(ii) 8-(2 methoxy-5-methylphenyl)-glutaconic acid, 

(iii) B-(2-methoxy-4-methylphenyl)-glutaconic acid, and’ 

(1v) B-(4-methoxy-2-methyl-5-isopropylphenyl)-glutaconic acid 
are detailed in the experimental and the table below. 

In the above set of Sompornis it 1s now necessary to decide which forms the 
‘cis?’ and which, the ‘“‘trans’’ configuration. ‘Ihe f-arylglutaconic acids employed 
readily give their anhydrides and .they therefore possess the cis configuration which 
may be expected to continue in their esters obtained by Fisher-Spier method. If 
these esters are condensed with salicylaldehyde in the presence of NaOH or NaQEt 
under mild conditions of experiment, only one set of products results. These are 
expected to possess the cis form and are shown as such in the experimental, the other 
set being called the trans. 

If piperidine is used for this condensation, as mentioned above, both the cis 
and trans forms appear. 

Further reasons for assigning cis and trans configuration to particular compounds 
will be given in a future communication. 

Tt has also been found that if piperidine is used for the condensation of ethyl B-(4- 
methoxyphenyl)-glutaconate and benzaldehyde then only one form, viz., the cis form 
of the ester, is obtained, as is clear from the fact that on hydrolysis of the con- 
densation product, a quantitative yield of the cis -«-benzal-8-(4-methoxypheny])-glu- 
‘taconic acid, described by Limaye and Bhave (loc. cit.) which readily gives its _anhy- 
dride, is obtained. ‘This shows that although the condensing agent, piperidine, is 
necessary for the appearance of cis and trans forms, in addition to this, it is necessary 
to have a group like OH present in the molecule of aldehyde which reacts with one 
of the COOH groups of the glutaconic acid so as to lock it as by coumarin formation 
in the present case. Further work in this direction is in progress. 


EXPERIMENTAL 


Expt. No.1: Ethyl Ester of the trans-8-Coumaryl-3-8-(4-methoxyphenyl)-acrylic 
Acid.—The ethyl 6-(4-methoxyphenyl)-glutaconate (2.92g.) (Limaye and Bhave; loc. 
_cit.) was mixed with salicylaldehyde (2 c.c.), and piperidine (0.5 c.c.) and absolute 
alcohol (5-7 ¢.c.) added. ‘Ihe solution was boiled under reflux for ro hours. The 
solution, which assumed a deep orange colour, was allowed to cool and stand for 3 
to 4 hours, when acrop of. lemon-yellow crystals was obtained, m.p. 158-60° (without 
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decomp.). (The mother-liquor was treated as described below in Expt. No.4). On 
crystallisation from ethyl alcohol, shining prismatic crystals of the ethyl! ester of the 
trans-B-couin iryl-3-8-(4-m2thoxyphenyl)-acrylic acid were obtained, mm. p. 165° 
(without decomp.). The ester is insoluble in water ; sparingly soluble in benzene, 
ethyl acctate, alcohol, chloroform and acetic acid, from which it can be crystallised ; 
yield 0.3 g. (Found: C, 71.75 ; H, 5.33. CaiHieO, requires C, 72.0 ; H, 5.14 per cent). 

Expt. No.2: Methyl Ester of the trans-8 Coumaryl-3 -8-(4-methoxyphenyl)-acrylic 
Acid.—This was prepared by using the methyl §&-(4-methoxypheny])-glutaconate 
(2. 64 g.) in the method described above. The methyl ester of the trans-8-coumaryl-3- 
B-(4-methoxyphenyl)-acrylic acid separated as a crop of yellowish prismatic crystals, 
m.p. 163° (without decom>.) after crystallisation from methyl or ethyl alcohol. The 
mother-liquor remaining after the above crop was removed, was further treated as.in 
the Expt. No.4. ‘The above ester is insoluble in water; sparingly soluble in benzene, 
ethyl acetate, alcohol, chloroform and acetic acid. (Found: C, 71.18 ; H, 4-93- 
C..H,,0, requires C, 71.4 H; 4.76 per cent). 

Expt. No3: trans-8-Coumaryl-3-8-(4-methoxyphenyl)-acrylic Acid.—Any of the 
esters (x g.), described above, was dissolved in rN-alcoholic NaOH (20 c.c.) and the 
solution was boiled under reflux for ro hours. A little walter was added and the alcohol 
evaporated off on a water-bath; the solution was diluted with water, filtered and acidi- 
fied with dilute HCl. The trans-8-coumaryl-3-8-(4 msthoxyphenyl)-acrylic acid was 
precipitated as a lemon-yellow solid which was purified by crystallisation from glacial 
acetic avid or alcohol in light yellow prismatic crystals. The acid is insoluble in water ; 
sparingly soluble in benzene, ethyl acetate, chloroform and ethyl and methyl alcohols, 
as also acetic acid from which it can be crystallised. After purification it melted at 
213° (without decomp.). If1g. of the acid of m.p. 213° was dissolved in 10 c.c. of 
concentrated sulphuric acid and the solution poured in water after a minute, the acid 
was quantitatively converted into the cis acid of n.p. 198°, described in Expt. No. 4. Its 
mixed melting point with the cis-acid of m.p 198° (Expt. No. 4) showed a marked 
‘depression The acid of m.p. 213° gave no coloration with ferric chloride. (Found: 
Equiv., 3225; C, 70.36; H, 4.69 Mouobasic acid C,,H,,O; requires equiv , 322; C, 
70.80; H, 4.35 per cent). 


‘Tasie I 


Substance. % Carbon. % Hydrogen. Rquiv. 
No. Name. Formula. M.p Found. Caic. Found Cale. Fomnnd. Cale. 


° 


1 trans-8-Cousary]-3-8-(4-tnethoxy- CygHyyO, = 213, 7036 =. 70.80 4 69 4-35 322.5 3220 


phenyl)-acrylic acid 


2 Ethyl ester of (r) CyHygOs 165° 7175 72.00 5.33 514 <. 22 

3 Methyl ester of (1) CygFL 1805 63° 7t 187434 3. 4-76 _ -- 

4 cls Form of (1) CisHuOs 198 70937080 4,834.35 3225 32,0 
(decomp.) 

5 Ethyl ester of (4) 127° Geb pr a a 


6 Methyl ester of f4) 147° — os es ~ 


Io 


ir 
12 


13 


14 
15 
16 


37 
18 


19 


ao 
2r 


a2 


23 
34 


25 
26 
27 


28 


29 
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Name. 


trans-8-Coumaryl]-3-8-(4- 
methoxy-3-metbylphenyl)- 
acrylic acid. 

Rthyl ester of '7) 

Methyl! ester of (7) 


cis Form of (7) 


Ethyl ester of (10) 

Methyl ester of (10) 
trans-8-Coumaryl-3-8-(2- 
methoxy-5-methyIpheny)) - 
acrylic acid. 

Ethyl! ester of (13) 

Methyl ester of (13% 


els Form of (13) 


Methyl ester of (16) 

Ethyl ester of (16) 
trans-B—Coumary]-3-B-(2- 
methoxy-4-methviphenyl)- 
acrylic acid, 

Ethyl ester of (19) 

Methyl ester of (19) 


cis Form of (19) 


Methyl] ester of {22) 
lrans-B-Coumary]-3-6-(4- 
methoxy-a-methyl-5-4soprop) I- 
phenyl,-acrylic acid. 

Rthyl ester of (24 

Methyl ester of (24, 


cis Form of (24) 


Methyl ester of (27) 
Ethyl ester of (27) 


Expt. No. 4: 


Taste I (contd.y 


Formula. 


Callies 


CagH 905 


CapHe05 


Cop HigO5 


CysHq0s 


Cap isOs 


. 


CopH1s05 


Cy2HegO5 


CyoHyg05 


Ca3Hg305 


CasH 9605 


CysH 205 


% Carbon. 
M.p. Found. Cale. 
Q12° + 7.04 = 71643 
152° 72.13 72.52 
168° _ 
240° 70.96 71.43 
decomp.) 
150° _ — 
153° — = 
200° 7O.Ql 71.43 
120° 72.19 72.52 
147° _ _ 
dened 71.12 7143 
130 re 
45° 0 — - 
420° 70.74 71-43 
I40* 72.30 72.52 
165° _ —_— 
228° _ _ 
(decomp ) 
TIO° _ _ 
172° 72.9 73-10 
125° 73.36 73.89 
147° = 
1G0° 73,127.01 
{decomp.) 
158° _ _ 
138° _ ss 


cis-B-C oumaryl-3-B-(4-methyphenyl)-acrylic 


% Hydrogen. 
Fonnd. (alc. 
4.86 4.76 
569 5.49 
4.96 4.76 
4-9 4.76 
5.72, 5.49 
488 = 4.76 
4.87 476 
563 549 
5.90 5.82 
6.56 6.40 
5-93 5-82 
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Equiv. 
Found Cale. 
333-3 336.0 
333-3 336.0 
333-3- 336.0 
333-3 336.0 
333-3 336.0 
3278 336.0 
377-3 378.0 
3773 378.0 


Acid,~The mother- 


liquor, referred to in Expts. 1 and 2 above, was transferred to a flask containing 


4—1737P—~7 
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about 100 c.c. of water and was subjected to steam distillation for about 45 
minutes, during which most of the unreacted salicylaldehyde passed over in the 
distillate. The flask was disconnected and its dark brown semi-solid contents and the 
supernatant solution were aliowed to cool. The supernatant liquid was decanted and 
filtered and the filtrate was acidified with dilute HCl, when a flocculent white precipitate 
was first obtained. This soon turned into a grey, friable mass, mp. 180°-190°. This 
was purified by ciystallisation from ethy! alcohol or acetic acid, when white needle-like 
crystals of the cis-8-coumary]-3-8-(4-methoxyphenyl)-acrylic acid were obtained, m.p. 
198° (decomp.). Its mixed melting point with the trans-acid of m.p. 213° showeda 
maiked depression. ‘The acid of m.p. 198° is insoluble in water, sparingly soluble 
in benzene, ethyl! acetate, chloroform, ethyl and methyl alcohols and acetic acid from 
whch it could be crystallised. It was found identical with the acid of the same m.p. 
obtained by the action of sulphuric acid on the trans-acid. It gave no coloration 
with ferric chloride. By the usual Fischer Spier method this acid gave (a) ethyl ester, 
m.p. 127° (without decomp.) and (b) methyl ester, m.p. 147° (without decomp.) from 
each of which the acid could be regenerated by hydrolysis. (Found: Equiv., 322.5 ; 
C, 70.93; H, 4.83. Monobasic acid C;,.H,.0; requires equiv., 322.0; C, 70.80; H; 
4.35 per cent). 

By following a similar procedure (as described in Expt. No. 1 to Expt. No. 3) the 
esters of the f-arylglutaconic acids were condensed with salicylaldehyde in the presence 
of piperidine and the various products obtained are listed in Table I. 

The above work was carried out in author’s laboratory at Dadar, Bombay. 


- Buavgz Hovss, tos, 


_ Hiryvu Cotrory, Recetved May 14, 1949. 
Dapar, BomBay 14. 
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RELATION BETWEEN VISCOSITY AND GELATION OF AN 
IRON SILICATE SOL 


By G. K. SHuUKLA AND S. GHOSH 


A sol of iron silicate has been prepared by the interaction of ferric chloride and sodium silicate 
solutions. The rate of flow of this sol at yarions stages of purity attained by dialysis has been 
measured at different pressures cansing the flow and also with progressive dialysis. With dialysis 
the iron content has been found to decrease, but silica content remains practically constant, whilst the 
impurity as chloride attains a value beyond which further dialysis canses the gelation of the sol within 
the parchment bag, 

The sol has a tendency to yield gels simply by prolonged dialysis, coagulation with suitable amonnts 
of electrolytes, or by simply warming at acertain stage of purity The results are significant for the 
measurements of the rate of flow through capillary where it is definitely shown that when the sol begins 
to deviate from the Poisenlle’s law for finids, either for its concentration or purity, it yrelde gels. 
Hence, the tendency of the development cf the structural flow is concluded to be intimately related with 
the capacity for the formation of a gel from a sol. 


Some colloids become more viscous when made pure by dialysis and some of these 
sols show an increase in viscosity, and finally they set to a firm gel on prolonged dialysis, 
or by coagulation with suitable electrolytes (cf. Banerji and Ghosh, Proc. Nat. Acad, 
Sci., 1939, 9, 148) In several publications from this laboratory (Ghosh and co-workers, 
Kolloid Z., 1933, 68, 373; Proc. Nat. Acad. Sct., 1939, 9, 140) it has been pointed 
out that such sols do not obey Poiseulle’s law, for the viscosity of these sols remarkably 
decreases with increasing shearing force. Ghosh etal. ascribe this to the forma- 
tion of loose structure, and have termed the flow of such sols through a capillary, 
structural flow, which is similar to plastic flow described by Bingham (“‘ Fluidity and 
Plasticity’’, New York, 1922). In this paper the relation of viscosity, specially from 
the point of view of applicability of Poiseulle’s Jaw, with the tendency of gel formation 
has been studied for an iron silicate sol for various stages of purity attained by dialysis, 
and it has been established that formation of a gel from a sol of iron silicate is possible 
only when the sol has developed sufficient structural flow. 


ExPRHERIMENTAL 


Ferric chloride solution (roo c.c.) having 4.3 g. atoms of chlorine per litre, diluted 
to 400 c.c. with distilled water, was taken to prepare the colloid. Sodium silicate 
solution (193.9 ¢.c.) having rz 092 moles of Na,O and 12.4 moles of SiO, per litre. was 
taken which had Na,O content equivalent to the total chloride content of the 100 c.c. 
of the ferric chloride solution and diluted to 1550 c.c. with distilled water. ‘This 
diluted sodium silicate solution was gradually added to ferric chloride solution with 
constant stirring. The precipitate of iron silicate formed was peptised by ferric .or 
hydrogen ions and a yellowish red sol of iron silicate 1esulted. After adding 1200 c.c. 
of sodium silicate solution the precipitate formed refused to be peptised and a slight 
precipitation was visible. Hence, the sol was prepared by using lesser amount of sodium 
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silicate solution than the equivalent quantity. Attempts to prepare the sol containing 
equivalent quantity failed, as the addition of the equivalent quantity gave precipitates of 
irou silicate. The sol, thus prepared, contained an excess of ferric chloride and was 
positively charged. It was filtered through glass wool and kept for dialysis. Samples 
of different purities were collected and diluted twice, four times and eight times with 
distilled water so as to give four different concentrations of the sol. The rate of 
flow relative to that of water for each sample was noted at four different pressures, 
namely 15 cm., 30cm., 45 cm., and 60 cm. of the water column by a modified Ostwald’s 
viscometer, first described by Ghosh and Ayub (Proc. Nat. Acad. Sci, 1939, 9, 149), 
outline diagram of which is given in Fig. x. 





Fic. 1 





It consists of an Ostwald's viscometer with three additional bulbs a, c:, Ca of small 
capacity each besides the main bulb, b, of the viscometer. ‘I‘hese additional bulbs are to 
store the liquid on-the both sides of the capillary and to provide sufficient time for 
getting the pressure applied uniformly. Three or more Winchester bottles, each about 
three litres capacity, are wrapped in saw dust for shielding them from the external 
temperature vatiations The air inside then is compressed by connecting them with 
a large flask in which tap water flows in and creates compression. ‘The Winchester 
bottles containing compressed air, acting as a source of applying pressure, ate counected 
with a water manometer on one side and to the limb of the viscometer through a board. 
B of stop-cocks, which provides a device for reversing the pressure in the limb‘ of the 
viscometer, When the stop-cocks 2 and 5 are closed and 1 and q are open, the liquid 
flows in f,f, direction, te., the liquid flows down, while reversing the stop-cock 
arrangement, t.e., opening 2 and 5 and closing x and 4, the liquid flows in the reverse 
direction, i.e., f.f, and fills the bulb. The time taken by the liquid to go from f,f, (t,) 
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and then from f,f,; marks (t,) are noted separately. ‘The viscometer is kept in a ther- 
mostat. The volume of the liquid is so chosen for the viscometer that the values of 
t,fand t, do not differ much, so that the average pressure due to the difference in the 
levels of the liquid in the two limbs of the viscometer is very nearly the same, and the 
pressure recoided on the manometer is mainly 1esponsible for causing the flow. 
Measuiements are made only up to such a pressure where the turbulent flow of the liquid 
just appears. In our case, the flow becomes turbulent if the time of flow of the volume 
of liquid between f,f, marks becomes less than 1 minute and 35 seconds as determined 
by the measurement of viscosities of standard fluids. The appropriate volume for our 
viscometer is 30.5 c.c. The relative viscosity of sols with respect to water is calculated by 
— Ltwtt1/tow 
15/1 I/t1,+3/ te; . 

‘ where 7, is the viscosity of the sol at a definite temperatiire and pressure , 1, 1s the 
viscosity of water under the same conditions ; t,, and t2, are the times of flow downwards 
and upwards respectively for wate: ; ¢,, and t,, denote times of flow dowowards and 
upwards 1espectively for the sol (cf. Jha and Ghosh, this Journal, 1945, 28, 23). 

‘The experimental results described here deal with four samples of iron silicate sols— 
before dialysis, after 48 hours of dialysis, 96 hours of dialysis, and 144 hours of dialysis, 
that is, just before seven days, five days, three days, and a day before the sol sets toa 
gelsimply by progressive dialysis. The rel.tive viscosities of each sample and its 
dilutions were measured at three different temperatures and four different pressures. 
Each sample was analysed for its iron, silica, and chloride contents. 


TABLE I 


Sol I.—Sample before dialysis. 
Composition: Fe,Os, 0.03332 g. mole/litre. 
SiO, 0.09524 4, * ae 
Ci, 0.19770 g. atom/ ,, 


Iron silicate therefore contains Fe,O; and SiO, in the ratio of 1.2.89. This sample 
shows coagulation with electiolytes after boiling. The coagulation gives opaque 


precipitates. 
Temp =20° Temp =4o°. 
Pressurein SolI. SolT/2. SolI/q. SolI/8. Sol I. SolI/a. SolI/4. Sol I/8. 
_ water vias (ne/mm) — (nafte) (ne ltm) (9/0) (a./me) (afte) (s/s) (ne 0) 
P}. 
15 cms. r.18x I,102 T.015 I.0T4 I 180 1.104 1.046 1.037 
30 1.179 1.200 1.009 1,007 1.179 1.100 1,043 I OI5 
45 1172 1.086 X 009 1.007 1157 1.096 1.036 L,014 
60 1.169 1.079 1.003 1,003 1.147 1.086 %.035 I.014 ; 
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Temp.=60°. Temp. cooled to 60° from 20°. 

Pressure in Sol I. SolJ/2. SolI/4. SolI/8 Sol I. SolI/z. SolI 4. SolI 8. 
water column. (7./m) 9 (ae/1) (4/0) (90 / 90) (6/12) (ne/9) (e/g / 10) 
15 cms. 1.414 1.029 1.074 1.035 1.375 _ 1.162 1.016 1016 

30 1.410 1.126 1.074 1.033 1.356 1.153 1.013 I 009 

45 I 392 1.106 1058 1.030 1.352 1.153 I 010 1.007 

60 1.374 1.076 1.001 1.018 1.330 1.144 1.066 1.006 

Taiz IL 


Sol II.—Sample taken after 48 hours of dialysis. 
Composition : Fe,O3, 0.0312 g. mole/litre. 
SiOz, 9.00531, 47 os 
Cl, 0.03029,, atom/ ,, 


Jt contains Fe,O, and SiO, in the ratio of 1:3.05. The sample shows coagulation 
by electrolytes on warming and the precipitates become opaque red. 


Temp. =20". Temp. =40°. 

Pressure im SolTI. Sol 1lI/2 Sol Il/4. Sol IT/8. Sol IL. IE/2. Il/4. IT/8. 
water column. (0,/1~) (t./te) (s/n) (9/06) (rafne) (n/a) (te / 0) (1. / 90) 
15 cms. 1.300 1.035 I.014 1.010 1.262 1.140 1.038 1.030 
30 1.254 1.030 1.007 I Gog 1.254 1.140 1.029 I 022 
45 I 240 1.021 T 006 1.000 1.254 = 1139 1.027 I.019 
60 1.237 I.012 1.003 1.000 1,252 1,138 1.024 T.012 

Temp.=60’. Temp. co led from 60° t3 20° 
I. I/2. I/4. 11/8. II. Il/e. 1/4 If/8. 
1g cms. 1.413 1.148 1.084 1 034 1 483 1.114 1.023 1.018 
30 1.3096 1.131 I 078 I 033 1.469 1 110 I 022 T.012 
45 1.396 1,112 I 078 1,031 ° 1.469 1.102 1,020 1.010 
60 1.394 I 109 1.066 1.019 1.450 1,102 T.O12 1.006 
TaBie III 


Sol IIJ.—Sample taken after 96 hours of dialysis. 
Composition: Fe,O3, 0.030 g. mole/litre. 
SiOs, 0.09526 ,, 7 


Cl, 0.0083 ,, atom’ ,, 


Iron silicate therefore contains Fe,O; and SiO, in the ratio of 1:3.08. The sol 
yields gelatinous precipitates on coagulation with electrolytes. 
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Pressure in 
water column. 


15 cms. 
30 
45 
60 


1§ cms. 
3o 
45 


Sol. IV.— 


Composition : 


Iron silicate therefore contains Fe,0,; and SiO, in the ratio of 1:3 27. 


988 
(g./m) 


1.325 
1.312 
1.286 
1.280 


1.394 
1.380 
1.366 


1.348 


Fe,0,, 
SiOz, 
Cl, 


Temp =20°. 

IIl/2. Itl/4. 11/8. 

(nul) (tet) (ae / 20) 
1.052 1,018 1.018 
1 046 I.017 I.017 
1.035 1.012 1.016 
1.033 I,007 1.006 

Temp. =60", 

UYT/2. Ill/4, O/8. 
1.147 1.042 1.028 
1.152 1.038 1.028 
1 148 1.035 1.022 
1-140 I 034 1.020 

Taste IV 


Sample taken after 144 hours of dialysis. 


0.02907 2. moles/litre. 


0.09524'5, 


0.0083 ,, atom/ 


a) 


3”? 


Temp. = 40". 

11. It/2 JII/4. TIT/8. 
(as/te) (nef) (0 / 1) (n./ ») 
1.315 1152 X-040 1,028 
I.320 1.148 1.035 1,028 
1.309 1.143 1.034 1,020 
1.286 1.136 1.030 1,017 
Temp. cooled from 60° to 20°. 
II. Til/2. UI/4 OI/8. 
1.493 1.086 1.048 1.031 
1.462 1.057 1.045 1.029 
I 452 1.052 1.040 I 029 
1.425 L.052 1.036 1.022 

The sol 


yields good gels which are transparent, on coagulation with electrolytes, or by heating 
up to 65° within 5 to 10 minutes. 


Pressure in 
water column, 


15 cms. 
30 
45 
60 


15 cms. 


30 
45 


(n./40) 
2.767 
2.639 
2.585 


2.521 


No flow 


Temp. =20°. 
SolIV SolIV/2. SolIV/4. Sol IV/8. 
(ne/M0) (tafe) (7 [1 
1.264 1,028 1.029 
1.254 1.023 : 1.023 
1.242 1,022 1.022 
1.223 I 002 1.016 
Temp. = 60°. 
SolIV. SolIV/2. SollV/4. Sol IV/8. 
3.216 1.263 Complete pptn. 
but no gela- 
tion. 
2.507 I.24T oo 
1.997 1.248 tee 
1.697 1,248 sue 


87.44 


Temp.=40°. 
SolIV  SolIV/2. SolIV/4 Sol1V/8 
Cafe) tele) ef e) Ot | He) 
2.843 1.287 1.098 1043 
2 665 I 274 1.096 1.046 
2.525 1.266 1003 1.040 
* 2.393 1.266 J.093 


Temp. cooled from 60° to 20°. 


iv. IV/2. IV/4. 
The whole 32.280 x.410 
vol. set to 
a firm gel. 

is 2.856 1.335 

” 2.616 I 203 

yy 2.423 * 1.266 


IV/8 
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The sol IV being sufficiently pure shows large variations of 1, In. with changes 
in the pressure causing flow. Hence, this sol with remarkable structural flow can easily 
be coagulated With electrolytes aud is seen to yield gels at room temperature. The 
cataphoretic coagulation under suitable condition also yields gels. ‘The water associated 
with a certain volume of sol in gelation, that is, the dilution up to which this sol shows 
gelation after coagulation with a fixed concentration of ammonium sulphate, is shown 
in the following table. : 


Tasle V 


N/xoo- Ammonium sulphate=o.7 c.c. Water added=o.3 c.c. Total vol. of the 
electrolyte (used in each case)=1.0 c.c. 


Volame of sol IV. Vol. of water added Nature of precipitate. 
2.0 C.C. oocec Red, transparent gel without - 
syneresis. 
aT 1.8 0.2 Do 
1.6 0.4 - Do : 
1.4 0.6 Do; syneresis pronounced, 
1.3 0.7 Gelatinous ppt. 


The results obtained on analysis of different samples of the sol show that the, amount 
of iron goes on continuously decreasing with progressive dialysis. ‘The amount df silica 
remains practically constant throughout the dialysis. The amount of chloride ion 
decreases quickly and finally reaches a constant value, which cannot be removed by 
further dialysis. Ferric chloride at earlier stages passes out which is in excess. Finally 
Fe,0; aud S:0, ratio becomes 1:3.27. Further dialysis leads to the formation of the 
sol as a transparent gel. 

Iron silivate shows the evidence of the variation in the value of 4,/y. at different 
pressures effecting the flow from the very begining (cf.. Dissert., Heidelburg ; 
Phil. Mag., 1903, 6; 374). These variations become more and more pronounced as the 
purity of the sol increases. For example, at 20°, sol I shows a change of 1 020% in 
the rate of fl»w for the varialion of the pressure from 15 cm. to 60 cm. of water column. 
This change in the rate of flow increases to 9.7%. for the variation in pressure 
causing flow, from 15 cm. to 60 cm. of water co’umn in case of sol 1V which is much 
pure for practically the same concentration of the sol. By prolonged dialysis the visco- 
sity as well as the structural flow of the sol increases (cf. Bingham and Green, Proc. Amer. 
Soc. Test. Mat., 1919, 19, 641) and when the structural flow becomes very prominent at 
a certain stage of purity, the gelation can be effected by the addition of electrolytes. 

The coagulation of the sol is helped as the temperature is increased. In all cases 
this is seen to be true and the gelation is facilitated in cases of purer sols. In samples 
I, II, III, it can be seem that the amount of structural flow increases with the increase 
of temperature (cf. Proc. Nat. Acad. Sct., 1939, 9, 148, 153) ; im the case of sol LV it 
increases very remarkably. Similar results have been reported by Banerji and Ghosh 
(loc. cit.) for ferric phosphate sol. At 60° sol'1V sets to a gel without the addition of any 
electrolyte which also developes an enormous increase in the structural flow and in the 
so-called viscosity at that temperature. 
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= 


of 7,/».and the increase in the stuctural flow can be noted by comparing the data of 
the sol at that temperature before heating. Coagulation and gelation, thus, are favoured 


: When these sols are cooled again.to.20°, there is a definite increase in the ‘values 


by heating. 

In sols which set to a gel condition by progressive dialysis, as this particular one 
is, it is customary to ascribe it to the increased hydration by dialysis (Prakash and Dhar, 
this Journal, 1929, 6, 301; 1930, 7, 417). After a stage of purity, the hydration of the 
colloid paiticle sets the sol to a firm gel, retaining a large: volume of liquid (Satya 
Prakash, J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1931, 60, 3877). Ifit is so, the gel formation may not 
bé facilitated by the increase of temperature, as by heating it the hydration decreases, 
while it is clear from our results that the structural flow becomes more pronounced with 
the increase of temperature. Hence, the structure and not the hydration should be related 


with the phenomenon of gelation. 


Fic. 2 





Sol/8 Sol/4 Sol/2 Sol. 
Concentration. 


5—1737P-—7 
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- . As the sol is diluted, its structural flow and necessarily 7,/y, are seen to decrease 
but up to twice its dilution the deciease is not so great as it occurs in diluting the sol to 4 
or 8 times. Our results show that the tendency of gelation is also seen to decrease by the 
addition of electrolytes. In the sol IV it is seen that the structural flow is, prominent 
for the sol-IV/2, and for sol IV/4 it becomes practically insignificant. The- results show 
that the sol IV, when diluted twice, gives a gel, but when diluted four times only gelati- 
nous precipitates are seen after coagulation, which shows undoubtedly that the structural 
flow and the tendency of gelation are seen to decrease with dilution. 


It can be concluded that the colloid of iron silicate under investigation has got the 
structural flow from the very beginning which increases with purity. After a certain 
stage of purity the sol can be transformed toa gel by simple heating, by cataphoresis, 
by progressive dialysis, or by adding electrolytes under suitable conditions. 


In Fig. 2 changes in the values of 7,/7, against the concentration of the 
sols are plotted. One fact will be seen clearly from the curves that as the sols become 
purer and begin yielding gelatinous precipitates with increasing purity, there is always 
a sudden increase in the values of 7,/7. after a certain concentration say, when it is 
diluted 4 times. Hence, these curves considerably deviate from the simple linear 
relationship of the concentration and viscosity of the sol as is expected from the simple 
equation of Hinstein, 7,=74(1+k ¢), where & is a constant and represents the concentra- 
tion, and the viscosity of the sol of this type is common to all lyophilic sols which have 
a tendency to yield gels. In several communications from this laboratory, this behaviour 
has been associated to the development of a structure and it will be seen from the curves 
that for the sol IV the increment in the values of 4,/". becomes remarkable, increasing 
from 1.028 to 2.767 when the concentration of the sol becomes 8 times with respect to 
the former one. ‘This indicates a tendency of the sol to form gels, and as has been already 
pointed out, the sol IV yields firm transparent gels only up to twice its dilution. 


In the sol-gel transformation, not only the hydration of the colloid particles but 
a development of loose structure, as recorded by the values of y,/n,, at variable pressure, 
is of great importance and it shows a direct relation to, the gelation. tendency of the 


sol. Even where the hydration is not likely to increase, the sol yields a good gel if the 
so] shows a pronounced structural flow. . 
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~"“STUDIES ON ‘LIPASE’ FROM OIL SEEDS. PART VI. HYDROLYSIS OF 
SOME ALIPHATIC ESTERS BY RICINUS LIPASE - - ~ 


° By C. V. RAMAKRISHNAN AND G. V. NEVGI 

Hydrolysis of some esters of butyric and propionic acids was ,arried out using acetone-dried lipase 
in order to stud; the effect of change of the number of carbon atoms in the alcohol on the hydrolysis of 
esters by lipase. 


The hydrolysis of some aliphatic esters-was carried out-using acetone-dried lipase 
in order to study the effect ot the number of carbon atoms in the alcohol and acid on-the 
hydrolysis of esters. So the hydrolysis of methyl, ethyl, n- and isopropyl, n- 
and isobutyl, n- amyl esters of propionic and butyric acids was carried out. 


ExPHERIMENTAL 


In each flask 0.018 g. mol. of ester solution, x g. of lipase and ro c.c. of ether 
solvent and a few drops of toluene were taken and incubated at 37°. At different intervals 
of time, 1c.c. portion of it was taken, neutral alcohol (25 c.c.) added, warmed 
for some time and titrated against N/xo sodium hydroxide. The initial reading was 
also taken before starting the experiment. From the difference in readings, the per- 
centage hydrolysis was calculated. The results are shown in Table I. 


TABLy I 
Esters. Percentage hydrolysis on days. 
rst and. 3 rd. 4 th. 5 th. 6 th, 
Methyl! propionate 40.1 44.8 49.2 50.8 485 _ 
Ethyl ” 450 48.5 50-7 51.9 51.5 _ 
n-Propyl 37.0 39-2 42.5 46.7 45.8 _ 
fsoPropyl ,, 17.2 19.x ° 24.8 31.6 35.8 34.5 
n-Butyl is 20.4 24.7 31.2 34.5 33-6 _— 
isoButyl =, 41.6 25.0 32.6 33.9 32.5 —_ 
n-Amyl » 14.9 25.8 33-7 325 _ ~ 
Methy] buty1ate 44.0 46.0 51.5 50.5 _ — 
Ethyl " 455 51.5 435 ~ _ — 
n-Propyl ,, 38.2 40.9 43-7 459 43-7 _ 
dsoPropyl ,, 15.5 18.8 22.6 39.2 ; 36.7 34.8 
n-Butyl ‘i a1.2 23.8 30.9 33-7 32-3 a 
isoButyl ,, 22.6 25.8 | , 33-4 33-7 31.8 as 


rn-Amyl ” 19.8 28.1 a 29.2 BE 7 30.5 _ 
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From the above table, it is found that the percentage hydrolysis goes on decreasing 
from methyl to amyl butyrate and methyl to amyl propionate, and so it can be inferred 
that the increase in the number of carbon atoms in the alcohol decreases the percentage 
hydrolysis: from methyl -to amyl ester. In other words, the hydrolysis 1s difficult incase 
of higher esters, ° . : , 

The percentage hydrolysis is always greater in case of the normal ester than the 
iso one. In the case of n- and isopropyl esters, the difference in percentage hydrolysis 

“may be due to ‘difference in structure [n-ptopyl ester is CH,.CH,.CH,COOC,H, and 

: fsopropyl ester is (CH;)sCH.COOC,H,];’ whereas in the case of n- and isobutyl 
esters, the difference in percentage may be due to the difference in densities 
(density of n-butyl ester is 6.872 and the density of tsobutyl ester is 0.861) as their 
. Structures are he same. > . : vA Pes 
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STUDIES ON ‘LIPASE’ FROM OIL SEEDS: PART VIC HYDROLYSIs 
OF SOME: “ALIPHATIC ESTERS > + 


By Cc. ms ‘RAMAKRISHNAN AND G: V. NEvGrI 


ed 


Hydrolysis of butyl and aaa Punks, aecaley iropinate and butyrate has been carried out using 
. ecetone.dried I:pase in order to study the effect-of change of the number of-carbon atoms in the acid on athe 
. hydrolysis of esters by lipase. é af 2 Le Se 


The hydrolysis of butyl and amyl formate, acetate, propionate and butyrate by 
ricinus lipase. was carried- out im order to -study the effect of change of the number of 
_carbon atoms in the acid on the. enzymic hydrolysis of esters. The results are shown in 


the following tables ae os, Bt age oR 
aie ses ee ae, . S) Gta Ole. Mae Be ES Se ee SS 
rie ee ty a > .- + Tasie--I fe RE ge RSE Aa 
‘ ” Reters. ne, ion eae ° pacts Kvaroleia _on days oe 
rst. and. 3rd. 4 th. 5 th, 6 th. 
_Bntyl formate 20.9 "92.9 ° 29.8 °° 34.0 33.2 — 
ao acetate, . 19.8 - 97, 3240. 3538 B50 a tm 
~-3, propionate - “20.4 24.7 - B12 144.8 ~~ gee ee 
"- y “butyrate ~~." ‘ar. he 23.8 - 30.9 , _ 33-7 a : 32.3 a ae os . 
“Amyl formate "10.8 19.2, 7 23.2- a = 30.9 - 7 , eae 
” acetate . 16.1 20.8  . 31.8 a ; 30.4 : dn esse ta 
- y propionate 14.9 25.8 a 33-7 32.5 ceri wa.  ~ bE 
», butyrate - 19.8 : 28.1 * 29:2 : 31.2 ~ 30.5 : ; aaah 


2 From- the above table the maximum percentage hydrolysis ‘is-found to be almost 
_the same in case of all the four esters in each group aud so it can.be inferred that the 
change of the number of carbon atoms in the acid does not affect the percentage hydro- 
lysis.of esters. In other words, the hydrolysis of esters is independent of the number of 
-carbon atoms in, the acid and only depends mons the number of carbon atoms in the 
-alcohal. uot oF . ; ‘ 
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STUDIES ON ‘LIPASE’ FROM OU, SEEDS. PART VIII. EFFECT OF 
SALTS ON THE SYNTHESIS-AND HYDROLYSIS OF SOME 
ESTERS BY LIPASE 


_ By C. V. RAMAKRISHNAN AND G. V. NEver 


s 


The effect of different salis on the synthesis and hydrotvsis of some esters by lipase has been studied 
with a view to obtaining some idea as regards the effect of the nature of the :ons on the synthesis and 
hydrolysis of esters by ricinus lipase. 


as Rona and Ammon ‘Biochem. Z., 1931, 244, 460) studied the action of calcium 
chloride, quinine chloride and stiychinine sulphate on the synthesis and hydrolysis 
of n-butyl n-butyrate by pancieatic lipase. Ramakrishnan and Nevgi (M.Sc. thesis, 
University of Bombay, 1947} have found that the synthesis and hydrolysis of esters 
can be carried out in ether solvent using lipase from castor seed. 

The action of the following substauces on the synthesis and hydrolysis of esters 
was studied in order to find out good accelerators: acetic acid, KCN, NaCl, CaCl, 
AICl,, Na.SO,, Na;,HPO,, MgSO.,,MnSO,, BaCl, and K,Cr,0,. 
ae a eS 
EXPERIMENTAL 


- N/xo- solutions of the above substances and the acetone-dried lipase from castor 
seeds were used for the experiments. Each set of experiments consisted of equimolecular 
quantities (0.054 g. mol.) of acid and alcohol, 1g. of lipase, 10 c.c. of ether solvent 
and 1c.c. of salt solution. The blank experiment was also carried out side by side. 
All were kept in the incubator at 37° and at different intervals of time 1 c.c. of each 
was- taken, neutral alcohol (25 c.c.) added, warmed and titrated against N/1o sodium 
hydroxide. The 1esults of the percentage synthesis in the form of difference in c.c. 
of _N[t0- NaOH between the sample and the blank in case of each salt were calculated. 
The difference between the two readings shows whether a particular salt is an accelerator 
or inhibitor’ depending upon whether the difference is a positive one ‘showing accelera- 
ting effect) or a negative one (showing retarding effect). The results in the form of 
maximum synthesis reached in each case are given in Tabje I. 

For hydrolysis experiment, each set of the experiments consisted of 0.018.g. mol. 
of each ester solution, 1g. of lipase, 10 c.c. of ether solvent and 1 c.c. of salt solution. : 
The blank was carried out side by side. All were kept in the incubator at 37°. At 
different intervals of time 1c.c. of each was taken, neutral alcohol (25 c.c ) added and 
titrated against N/ro NaOH. The difference in reading between the sample and the 
blank shows whether a particular salt is an accelerator or retarder. The results in 
terms of maximum hydrolysis reached in each ease are given in Table II. 

From Table I, it can be seen that in general, CaCl,, BaCl, and MnSOQ, are the best 
accelerators for most of the synthesis experiments and AICl,, Na,HPO., NaCl and 
K,Cr,0, act as poigons in most of the cases. 
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From Table II, it is found that KCN and MnS0, are the best accelerators for 
: hydrolysis of most of the esters. K,Cr,0, in general has got least accelerating power. 


& 


So it can be seen that Mnso, is a good accelerator for synthesis as well as hydrolysis 
of esters by lipase and K,Cr,O, in general has got least accelerating power. 


= 


In- some cases, it is found that one salt, which appears to be the best accelerator in 
one case, acts asa retarder in other case. Hence, a definite conclusion cannot be arrived 
atas regards the effect of nature of the salts on the synthesis and hydrolysis of esters 
_by lipase. 
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- STUDIES -ON“LIBASE’ FROM (OH;-SEEDS:. PART. [X..COMPARATIVE 
- STUDY OF ae LIPASES: -RROM DIFEBRENT oll, SEEDS. 


mea oo ae 


€ 
R 


By C “v. RiGcacsienNay AND C. ve ‘Never 


ce eee aos soe 5. 


vA comparative study of the lipases prepared from castor, satiiapee and seasame seeds has.been made. 


“An attempt has been”made to géé a sample “of lipase which is more active than 
castor lipase. So the lipase’wWas extracted from seasathé (Sesamunt indicum) atid safflower 
seeds ‘Carthamus tinctorus)-and their activities compared with that of castor“lipase. 


ae 
The lipases of castor seed, seasame ‘and saflowet were prepared according’ to Long’ - 
necker and Haly’s method (7 Amer. Chem. Soc., “1935; 57, 2079) and used for the 


experiments. 


fn Ws - so <v 


et be EX PeRIMENTAL 


Effect of the Nature of the Buffer and the Nature of the Substrate on the, Activitiy 
‘ 3 of Lipases from the Three Seeds a: es re 


hat 
i 28 


“The effect’ of different "buffers on the activity df the lipasé and the optirhum pz in 
caSe of each buffer have been studied in different oils like olive-oil, castor oil, seasame 
oil and safflower oil in order to ascertain the effect of the nature of the buffer as well as 
the nature of the substrate on the optimum pz of the lipase. 


~The three buffers : disodini phosphate - citric acid, sodium acetate-hydroébloric aiie 
and. sodium acetate-acetic acid buffer tihixtures of ‘different pa Wére prepared according 
to © Mcllvaines dad Walpole’s methods (J. Biol. Chem. 1921, 49,183) respectively and 
used for the experiment. es, Ee 

Each set of the experiments consisted.o of different oil (1 c.e. Jj, water (2 c.c.), different 
lipases. (o.1-g.), different buffer {5,c. ¢ ),o of Vatying, Pr and a 1 few. diops of toluene ina 
conical. flask, corked well and incubated. for 24 hours at 37°. Always a blank accom- 
panied each sample. After: ‘the period of incubatidy; ‘each flask was taken-out and the 
contents titrated against N/10- NaOH. ‘Lhe results are giyen-in the-following tables. — 


» From thec-tables below,: it is found that in casg of castor seed lipase, the optimum 
ba .is 4.8 in djsodium phospbate-citric acid and sodium acetaie- hydrochloric acid buffer 
and.4.9 in sodium acetate-acelic acid buffer (variation being’ negligible) irrespective 
of the nature of the oil uSed asa substrate. The maximum pefcentage hydrolysis of 
the’ oil by castor seed lipase-decreases in the order : castor oil, olfve oil, seasame oil and 
safidwer oi!. -As regards the nature of.the buffer, the activity is always more in sodium 
acetate-acetic acid buffer and less in case, of disodiuin phosphate- -citric acid buffer. : 
In case of seasame lipase, the optimuin px is alw ays 5.5. The maximum percentage 


hydrolysis decreases 1n the order : seasame oil, olive oil, castor oil aid safflower oil. ° 
7 : : 2g 3 


PT 5: ie v2 sth ieee i 


o . . c 
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Tasiy I 


Buffer : disodium phosphate-citric ‘acid. 


‘Diff. .bet the sample .and { the «blank ;in+terms.of .c. c..of N/10-NaOH im case of 


Set pu. ‘Castor Seasame Safflower “Castor ’ Seasame Safflower 
No. lipase. lipase. lipase. lipase, lipase. lipase. 
Olive oil (1c c.), : ‘ Castor oi! (re ¢.). 

‘I 2.4 3.1 +19 "1.2 4.2 0.9 0.5 

2 32.8 4.8 122 1.7 5.0 1.2 0.8 

3 3.1 49 2.6 2.0 7.6 1.8 I.I 

4 4.8 5-0 3.0 204 8.6. 4.5 I.4 
3 5-2 0.7 3.1 2-7 3.4 2.7 1.7 

6 55 0.5 3:8 3.0 2.8 3.1 1.9 

7 5-7 1.0 29 3-4 2.6 2.6 28 

8 6.2 02 2.2 2.5 2.1 2.1 2.0 

Seasame oil (1 c.c.). : Safflower oil (1 c.c.). 

i a4 2.1 5202 0.9 1.5 0:8 | 709 ¢ 
a 2.8 2.6 2.5 Tt 1.7 1.1 12 
3 3.1 2.9 2.8 1.5 1.9 I.3 r.5 

4 48 3.8 3.0 1.7 2.1 - 1.5 1.9 

5 5.2 0.3 3-3 2.0 0.2 1.9 2.2 

6 5-5 0.2 , 4.2 2.2 0.2 2.9 2.8 

7 5-7 0.2 38 3.0 0.1 ° 2.1 “ 37 

8 6.2 0.1 3-5 2.7 0.1 1.8 33 

TasLx I 


Buffer : sodium acetate-hydrochloric acid. 
Diff, bet. the sample and the blank in terms of c.c. of N/10-NaOH in case of - 


Set - Pu. Castor Seasaine Safflower, Castor Seasame Safflower 
No. lipase. lipase. lipase. lipase. lipase, lipase. 
’ - Olive oil (z c.c.). Castor oil (1 ¢.c.). 

I - 15 0.9 I.r 0.7 1.5 _ 0.5. = Og 

a 2.9 7.9 1.5 1.2 8.2 LI - -0.8 | 
3 7 3.8 ; 13.8 : 2.3 1.8 15.6 ; 1.6 : * 2 

4 4.3 15.3 34 2.3 . 18.8 7 2.2. 7 . 1.4 7 
5 4.8 19.6 5.2 2.9 42.6 29 | K, - 18 . 
6 "5.2 2.5 6.1 3.1 4 WO.I-2 --h 3.2. : 2.0. 
7 5.5 2.2 7-1 3-7 *. 4-78. BRS 35.8 2 2 1 ut 4 

8 5-7 1.6 5-7 4.8 - ga 6 Ft es gee V43.84s 


9 6.0 1.2 4.2 Ls 4.2 2.3 BS TE a 
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TABLE II (contd.) 
Diff. bet, the sample: and -the-blahk‘in termb‘of cf c! of'N/16-NaOH im case of” - 


Set px. Castor Seaeame Safflower Castor Seasame- __ ‘Gailower? 
No: lipase. lipase: - lipase.’ lipase. lipase . lipase.- - 
Sesame oil (1 c.c ). Safflowér'‘oil (1 c.c.). - 
I 15" 24 1.2 0.5 14 0.5 0.4 
2 2.9 35 2.5 0.9 2.8 08 LI 
3 3.8 7.8 3.8 LI 5-4 12 1.8 
4 4:3 11.20 4.1 1.8 9-5 T.9 2.3 
5 4.8° 15:2" 4.9° 2.1 12.2 * "  gigt 3.1 
6 5.2 10.5 5-3 2.3 10.1 3.2 3.9 , 
7 5.5 98 9.8 2.9 . 8.5 ; 4.5. 4.2 
8 5e7- 7.2 - 65 4d 8.0 4.3 - 5.2 
9: > 6.0 5-9 5.2" 354 7.2 3:9 4:8 
. Taste ILL 


Buffer: sodium acetate-acetic acid. z 
Diff. bet. the sample and the blank in terms of c.c. of N/1o-NaOH in case of 


Set Castor Seasame Safflower Castor Seasame Safflower 
No. fu lipase. lipase. lipase. lipase. lipase. lipase. 
Olive o:1 (1 ¢.c,). Castor of] (1 ¢.c ). 

x 3.8 71 7.2 0.8 6.4 1.2 0.8 

2 Al 11.2 2.4 / It 12.9 2.3 oul 

3 , 48 15.8 3.6 1.6 21.8 38 ‘ 1.8 
4 49 31.7 4.8 2.4 38.4 4.1 a 2? 
5 55 10.5 , 9.2 3.8 25.6 6.5 2.5 

6 5:7 “7.3 . 75 _ 57 20.2 5.2 4.2 

7 5.9 5.8 6.2 ri _4r 18.9 4:3 3.8 
8 6.0 4.3 6.0 _ 39 17.2 3.9 3.1 

; Seasame oil (1 c.c.). ; . ‘Sahiowes oil (x c.c.). 

I 3.8 3.8 2.9 ag 3.2 1.2 T.g 
2 4.1 79 3.2 1.8 57 1.8 24 

3 4.8 12.5 4.7 2.3 11.5 a. 3.1 

4 49 °° 18.3 5.8 3-4 16:8 ' 3-5 3-9 
5. 55 . 14.3. 11.2 3.8 14.3 5.8 - 5.0 
6- 57 12.1 9.1 49 12.8 ” 4.3 6.8 
77 ~~ 59- x a Sage 8.7 465 11.6 3-9 z 4-9 


8 6.0 9.7 - 8.3 4.1 10.9 3.4 3.7 
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In case of safflower lipasé, the.'optimum ‘pz. 48 5.7. ‘[he maximum percentage 
hydrolysis.decreases in the. -order.: safflower.,.oil, olive, oil,: seasame oil and castor oil. 
Thus, ; the optimum xz in case of castor, seasame and safflower lipases are 4.8 (or 4-9), 5.5- 
and 5:7 4.6, each: lipase has ‘got its ‘own ‘optimum fs. Further, they do not change ' 
either withthe nature of the oil or with that of the buffer used. . [he-activity is always 
the least in disodium phosphate-citric acid buffer and more in sodium acetate- -acetic, 
acid buffer in all cases. In case of each lipase, there is maximum np bydselycio in its own 
oil and olive oil in 1 general is a ‘good substrate. ; 


ae Qos e 


weet, 


Effect of Buffes Concentration, on the Enzymic Hydrolysis of Olive Oil 


a 


The hydrolysis of olive oil was dapciea out using - different concentrations of sodium, 
acetate- acetic buffer of pa 4.9 and the three kinds of ‘lipases in order to study the effect, 
of ctiange of buffer concentration on the a _Bydrolysis. * “The amount of buffer. 


o 


addéd' was varied from 1 to 7 c.c. : 4 az 


“ach set of the experiinents consisted of olive oil (x c.c.), water (2 ¢.c.); different * 
lipases fo.1 g.) and varying: quantities of, acetate buffer of px ~g and imcubated for? 
24 hours at 37°. Always the blank was, carried out. After the period of incubation, 
the contents of each flask were titrated against N/1o-NaOH after adding 25 c.c. of 
neutral alcohol. The results-are given in the following table. 

i s ro. aoa a7: soe tet Seon te SOS op we ew OF aa ps 


oa =e - : BG TABLE’ IV fe = : a ; ge 


Oil taken =1 c.c. = 


Diff. in c.& of N/10-NaOH between the sample & the blank for : 


Set Nox &* Buffer added: Castor lipase. " Seasame lipase. , Safflower lipase. ~ 
oo 7+ 10 GS, 29.1 roe 4.0 : "34 
eg se 20 ” "23,2 es 3600 “go 
a 3 ee! 3.0 ~ 48.4 wR 28 =" “72.6 
Qo’ Laz £6. g.2 i re be 
“ "4 _ 4.0 *"16.0 Se 2.3 2.3 
3 ee 25. Set oa és ena i 
"5 * 5-0 ~ 14.9 1.8 2.0 
ct at Me ort eG Oo < 
6 “ne 6.0 “"* "12.3 1.4 1.8 
fiigey OL Wing TSE ieGehh eS ate. 
pe Ce ESTE: cag II.0 69 1.6 
“¢ ‘ 


“from the results it is “found that the percentage igidreiveia | is the maximum at the 
concentration of 1-c.c. and gées on decreasing with thetincrease of ‘buffer concetitration. , 
rE 3.5% abe Sy, ¥- us Sj A & 


” 


Ce Effect of Substyate Concentration on the-Hydrolysis of Olive Oil 


2The hydrolysis of olive-‘dil was cartied out using the three different kinds of lipase¢ 
by changing the. concentration of the .oil and keeping the othet quantities constant in’ 
order, to study the effect of, ,the substrate concentration on the enzymic hydrolysis of 
olive oil. 


ae = 5 a8 > 
5 eee z - 3 we a4 « 
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¢'! Each ‘set of: the experiments consisted! of ‘varying “quantities -of’ olive’ oil; water 
(2c.c.), different lipases-(o.1 g.) and 1c.c., of acetate buffer of 4.9 pa, inctthated for 24! 
hours at 37°. After the period of incubation, the contents were titrated against N/Io- 
NaOH after the addition of 25 c.c. of neutral alcohol and warming for some time. - 
Always’ each’ set was accompanied’. by a blank: The results are giveri an the’ following 


table. + Bde pt gee oe tea Bae ae 
, ; mice? bes a “ “Tau v os ‘ : : : , - : 
Hed, Ge es shes pies i bs ee : Diff, in c.c. of N/qo-NeOHt ti the, sample and ‘the blank for 
Set No-. shee bse Olin ct. . castorJipase , seasame lipase. | --: safflowen lipase; ‘ 
Ga Be Ni mee para EE cee gee eae I age Oe i Fp EPS ee a 
2 2.0 £49 3.9 248 
3 3.0 oO os a: 5.2 3-7 
© sgt n oteSihs HOCa Goe BAe Sha, 4.9 3.6 
eo aa 4-7 3.6 
Pag es ; ee pene "yng 40 a 


Qe - 


In all the three cases the percentage hydrolysis gi the oil increases with the sub- 
strate concentration from 1 to 3 c.c. and after 3 c.c. it begins to decrease. ‘Therefore, the 
maximum hydrolysis is obtained when the concentration of the oil is 3 c.c. 


. 


Effect of Enzyme Concentration on the Hydrolysis of Olive Oil : 


The hydrolysis of olive oil by the three kinds of lipase was carried out using different 
concentfations of the enzyme and keeping’ other quantities ecustant in order to study the 
effect 6f-enzyme concentration on the olive oul. 


Each set of the experiments consistéd of olive oil (1 ¢.c.), water 2 c.c.), acetate 
buffer’ (1 c.c.) and varying quantities of the enzyme lipase and incubated at 37° for 24 
hours. “After the period’ of incubation, the contents were titrated against N/10-NaOH 
after the addition of a5:c.c. of neutral alcohol and wartning for sometime. Always a 
blank experiment was carried out in each case. The results ‘are given in the following 


table. . . re: : ee he a 
Pa 7a VI : a 
a fina Oi taken I C.c. 3t te 
re os Diff. in Ser of N/10-NaOH bet.’the sample and the blank for 
Set No. Enzyme. castor lipase. seasamie Upase. safflower lipase. 
.T olg. 36.5 3-4 2. 4 
aa- D.2 36.7 4.3 4.7 
: od. 0.3 37°4 5-1- $3 
aa ot 38.3 6-5 45 
5 0.5 44.2 7-9 6.2 
6 “6.6 46:8 10.2 7.8 
e s+ 
7 0.7 * 4g8 . 1f.g 10.0 
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From the’ above resu!ts, it is found that'in all the three cases, the percentage hydro- 
lysis goes on increasing as the concentration of the enzyme increases. oo, 


x, . > 8 6g 
i ie . 


ve Change of Activity of the Lipase on Ageing 


- The hydrolysis of olive oil was carried out at different intervals of time using the 
three different lipases in order to study the effect of ageing on the activity of the lipage. 
The hydrolysis of olive oil -by lipases of the three seeds was studied from the time 
of preparation of the lipases up to a period of four and half months. 

- Each ‘set of the experiments consisted’ of olive oil (x c.c), water (2 ¢.¢.), 
lipase “(0.1 g-) and acetite buffer (1 c.c.) and kept in the incubator at 37° for 20 
minutes and then titrated against N/ro-NaOH. ‘The results are given in the following 
table. 


Taste VII 
Oil taken = 1e.c. 


Diff. bet. the sample and the blank in terms of c.c. © 
of N/10-NaOH in case of 


Set No. Time. castor lipase. seasame lipase. safflower lipase. 
I . o min. 7.5 0.2 0.2 
a , : 20 3 2 7-9 0.2 0.2 
"5 “40 79 0.2 0.3 
4 x hr. 8.4 0.3 9.3 
5 a4 iy, bys a 0.3 0.3 
6 a days 23.2 0.4 0.3 - 
; 7 3 233 0.5 a5 
8 4 23.4 . 0.5 065 z 
i 9 5 23.5 0.6 0.5 
a IO ’ 6 ; 24.4 0.6 ‘ o§ 
b+ TE sf 8 24.8 . 08 OF * 
“43 ae ee Ir 2 20.5 3.0 i 
he 13. Deda 15 + 202 - 12° sh ee oes Eu! 
14 23 19.9 ° + td bread 
75 7 -+7979, - 1a 1.2 
16 78 — 10.7 , Ie2 EI 
17 85 SN yorge | 0.9 0.9 
27 Bere 93 "es QB : 0.8 as 
weleoe a 8.9 0.4 0.7’ 
20 II4 8.6 0.4 0.7 
al raz 7.8 0.1 0.5 
22 134 6.5 0.0 0.4 
23 142 5.2 -- 0.2 
4. 150 3-9 =e 0.0 


as = 160 - 068 - hey a 
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>" In all the three cases; ‘the activity increases-at first- aid then decreases ¢ on ageing and 
“after 160 days, almost becomes zero. : 


From these results it appears that these lipases cannot be used for experimental 
purposes since their activity changes with time. So a modification -was made by 
preparing the acetone-dried samples of these lipases. The activities of these samples 
were found at different intervals of time and they gave almost a constant value, ‘for 
example, 1.4, 08 and o.5 in terms of c.c. of N/1o-NaOH in case-of castor, -seasame 
and safflower lipases respectively. So, it is advisable to use acetone-dried samples 
of any lipase since it keeps its activity fairly constant for an approximately long timé 
even though it is small, 


Hydrolysis of Butyl Oleate by Different Lipases 


The hydrolysis of butyl oleate by different lipases was carried out in ether-as the 
solvent, ‘Each set of the experiments consisted of 0 018 g. mol. of ester-solution, 1 g. of 
‘acetone-dried lipase of ‘each variety, Io c.c. of ether and a few drops of toluene kept in a 
corked bottle. Initially 1 c.c. of it was taken and 25crc. 6f fieutral alcohol added, 
warmed and titrated against N/10-NaOH. This gave the blank reading. After keep- 
itig the mixture in the incubator at 37° at different intervals of time, 1 c.c. portion of 
it was taken, neutral alcohol (25 c.c.) added, warmed and titrated against N/10-NaOH. 
From the difference in the readings for the sample and the blank, the percentage hydro- 
lysis was calculated. The results are tabulated below. 


TaBLe VIII 


Percentage hydrolysis on days 


Lipase. ret. and, 3rd. 4th. 5th. 6th. 7th. 
1. Castor ° 28.0 32.0 42.0 54.0 66.0 70.0 68.0 
2. Seasame 7.2 10.5 15.2 23.8 25.4 24.6 — 
3. Safflower 4. 6.5 8.9 11.2 15.3 18.1 17.4 


From the results the percentage hydrolysis appzars to be more in case of castor 
lipase and less in case of safflower lipase and the activity of the lipase appears to be in the 
order: castor lipase, seasame lipise and safflower lipase respectively. 

So, 11 is found that the castor lipase 1s only more active, 


CONCLUSION 


A general study of the lipases obtained from oil seeds with special reference to 
their synthetic and hydrolytic activities has been made. 

The acetone-dried lipase keeps its activity fairly constant for an appreciably long 
time even though their activity is low. The ‘percentage synthesis as well as the 
hydrolysis of esters by lipase is independent of the number of carbon atoms in the 
acid and only depends upon the number of carbon atoms in the alcohal. . 
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- ‘The difference. in percentage synthesis as well as hydrolysis i is observed. in. case of 
Reet and iso-esters. ‘The percentage synthesis of the ester by lipase, increases ‘as the 
number of (OH) group increases in the alcohol. 


. The percentage synthesis of the ester is more in case of an unsatarated acid than 
Aeitussted one. The percentage synthesis of the ester is more when both the alcohol 
and the -acid- used ure aromatic than when both are aliphatic. Further, the percentage 
synthesis i is more when both alcohol and acid belong to the same family (i oa aliphatic 
or aromatic) than one in which they belong to different families. 


The’ percentage synthesis of the ester by lipase increases up to a certain limit as 5 the 
molecular quantity of the alcohol or acid increases till the maximum is reached. 

MnSO, acts as an accelerator, whereas K,Cr,O, acts as a retarder for the synthesis 
and hydrolysis of esters by lipase. -- : ‘ + 
-,.¢A-comparative study of castor, seasame and safflower lipases has. been made. The 
‘optimun. py of the lipase is independent of the nature of the buffer and the substrate 
but the percentage. hydrolysis of the oil is more in acetate buffer and the activity of the 
Jipase is more in its own oil.- ' : fe . 
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APPLICATION OF MIXTURE.GAW TO RHEOCHOR. PART IV 


zt By H: 6. Sirawar, MC-V. SasntS°AB W. V. BaaGwar : 


Uk ne . Ln see intone 2 vee 

Mixture law has ee found to be applicable for non-assdciated liquids in associated solvents over 

the enfire ‘range of molaf-fraction and at‘ teinperatures exatitined, f.¢., 30°, 40" and 50°. ‘The niixtures 
studied are toluene, benzene, chloroform and.carbon tetrachloride in acetic acid,,and toluene in acetone. 


‘the ‘application ‘of “mixtute’ law-to rheochor has been extended in this paper to 
liquid mixtures containing associated liquids,-tn non-associated liquids. ° ‘Io study the 
applicability, the molar fraction has, been varied cover the whole range from ° tor and 
because the. value of _theochor veries with temperattire the investigations have been 
carried out at different temperatures ‘also The following tables give our results.” 

x*D, Mm, Rm and Ry have the Same significance’as given in” previous papers i 


Journal, 1949, 26, 533; 1948, 28, 165, 575 et seq.) ; 
Non-associated Laquéds tn ‘Associated Solvents 


we. eatne ee “0% Eek Reese 
ate . TABLE Wy 

giece oc Sr, Fo "toe 62.9 
Prt Ree Piien: in acetic acid Seas ads & 


R (acetic acid, exptl.) =77.6. 


ea ES as 


es te - 
TEMP: 10° 
x. Dz ax ro. eae) oye e Rn. Rx. 
seed eat 
0.0642 i a 9.568 62.10 81.17 133-7 
toe m0 . je. > Ree 7% 
0.2052 0. 9625 7-538 66.64 89.00 133-2 
as weft? Teak TES 
0.7929 oO. 8676 | ‘5: 530 85. ar 122.00 ™33- 6 
wee ‘Mt w wet a 
7 Roato. for tuluene= 332: 0. Robs. =133. 
aE Se a Cig a. cS eS «SNS. 
* Temp.=40 
- aot » = 7 
0,0642 I,0050 9.448 63 10 81.12 132.2 
0.5052, 0.9625 6.513. 66.61, | 88.9x 132.8 
SCL 2 eu oc é ViL& Pde cae 
0 7929. 0.8511 . 4.859 “es 85.47 122.10 133. o 
ie ao See Yoo a ne pnt 
‘re : ; : - . Rots. = 133. 0 
act eae OS os c Bem ee ae 
ee er Temp. =50 
0.0642 0.9933 8.132 goog 252-70 81.aT 133.3 
0.4800 | 0 8855 —C- 4.846. , 75-44\- 103.80 132.4 
0.7929° 0.8499 . 47%. = 85.47. - 122 10. 139-6 - 
nt so03: 1g 4 Robe, 13806, 
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x, 


_ 0.1603 


Is 


0.3900 ** 


0.7224 


“6.1603. 


0 390 


0.7224 


0.1603 
0.3900 


0.7224 


0.0819 
0.2500 


0.7464 


0.0819 
0.4500 


0.7464" 


0.0819" 


0.2500° 


0.7464: ” 


Dd. 


0.9933 
* 0.9430 
0.8964 


~ o.gRaz 
9 9340 
0.8876 


0.9716 
0.9210 


0.8798 


1074 
I 151 


1.357 


1.064 


1.I51 


1.347 


1osr * 


x 124 


o 1.334 . 
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Benzene in acetic acid. 
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SECT. 


Temp.=30°. — ce = 

2X To, Mn. . Rm. en Rx, 

8.519 62.94 82.83 _110-4 

6,887 67.08 90.55° 110.8 

5.822 73.06 101.60 , IT0.9 

Reslo, for benzene = 109.8. Robs, =110.6, 
Temp. =40°. 

7.841 62.94 82.90 - 110.6 

6.245 67.08 90.50 110.7 

5.11 73.06 100.90 - 1098 

Robs, = 110.4. 
Temp.=50°. , 

7.112 62 94 82.80 109.0 

5.776 “67.08 99.60 110.69 

4.939 76.06 IOI.40 110.6 

fin ts Robs, = 110.0 
| Taper IL 
Chloroform in acetic acid, 
Temp. =30°. 

9* 103, Ma. Rm, : Rx. 
8.986 64,00 79,49 , eee 
7.244 74.90 83.38 100.7 
5-285 104.30 94.66 100,8 

Roa 46 chloroform =100.2. Roby, = 100.6, 
Temp.= 40". 
8.287 64.90 79-45 — 100,2 

6.532 74.90" 83.43 - To0.g © 

4 840 104.30 94.30 100.3 

Robs, = 100.5 
Temp.=5", 7 
76516 64.90 79-47 100-4 
5.982 74.90 83,33 x00.8 + 
4:537 ‘104-99 94-44 , 100 § 


"2" b,0697 
yiaveo cn 
0.4172 


be 07 48a-= 


bon 
~ 


0,0697 
04174 


% 0.7482 


0.0929 
0.3674 


0.8102 


0,0929 
0.3674 


o-8104a 


/ +APPLICATION OF MIXTURE LAW TO RHEOCHOR .”: 
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Dir oy, Carbon tétrachloride in aceticacid, > © 2 uc gi 4 LD 
Sg Sh aarp eng ae a Oe ST ae ee, 
D. ac. axto.> > + Min, oRas &. 8 doe ee Rap 
1.110 “~  togE ~ 66 so pe 80.70 Wk 12.0 “+ 
1.428 9.95 80.36 Gp. sae 
3.533 ~ 8.94 , 130 20 - 111,60 * 122.8 
Roale. for CClz= 14210, ~ Robs.,,.=122.0- 
“Lo Temp.™4o". “ : 
1,097 9.82 66.59 80.74 122.5 
1.216 8.76” 80.36 87.12 21.7 
1517 7-92 : 130.20 III.20 - 122.3 
- Robs, =123.1 
Temp. = 50°. 
1,088 917 66.69 80.70 122.0 
1.196 8.04 80.36 87.14 122.1 
1.469 6.97 130.20 II0.90 T2I,9. 
ee Robs. 122.1. 
TABLE V : 
Toluene in acetone 
R (Acetone, exptl.}=85 0 
Temp. =30°. 
Dz. 1X.108. : Mm. Rn. Rx. 
0.7938 3.192 61.21 89.16 133.27 
n = 0 8228 4.169 70.54 102.70 133.4 
0.8445 4.984 85.65 124.00 133:2 
: Realo, for toluene = 132.2. Robs, 133.1 
Temp.=40°. 
0.7825 2.858 61.21 89.20 133-7 
0.8132 3.952 70.54 103.00 133.2 
0.8339 4 622 85 65 124.00, 133.6 
Robs. =133.5 
Temp.=50°. : 
0.9714 2 564 6x ar 89.26 133.2 
0.8021 3.538 70.54 ; 103.00 133.2 
0.8241 4.467 85.65 124.80 133-1 
: ‘ Robs. =133-2 
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Disc:usS1ION 


The rheochor values for toluene in acetic-acid is more or less constant over the 
whole range of molar concentration and also. at ‘the three temperatures 30°, 40° and 50°. 
The calculated value 132.is not very different from fhe-observed valué 133 {approx.), It 
appears therefore that the rheochor of toluene does-not vary appreciably with. tempera- 
ture, and hence the caldulated value. which corresponds to boiling point is not very 
different from the valués at lower temperatures. : 

Rheochor of benzene’ at different temperatures, as given by Friend and Hargreaves 
(Phil. Mag., 1943.; vii, 8%, 644), is as follows : 


Temp. ea 60° 8° 100° 140 180° 
R oes ‘T16.4 110.4 109.8 7 109.8 = ‘Tog 2 

‘Those results show that R varies only slightly with temperature. Rx obsetved by 
us imsotution therefore at different’ temperatures is practically the ‘same and not very 
different:from™the value at the boiling point (110.4). Our observed value is near 
about xr1o. It is further observed that the value is constant over the whole range of 
molar concentrations studied. : ous 

The results with chloroform in acetic exca and toluéne in acetone are very similar. 

Rheochor of CCl, at different tethperatures, as ‘given by Friend and Hargreaves 


(loc.cit:), is given below.” note cr me fons ye 
Tebip «7... 60° 80° | “. x00° 40° 180° 

he dee 
R ize 126.0 125.3 125.1 125.2 I24 2 


‘The calculated value from atomic 1heochor is 122. ‘The value we obtained is nearer 
about the calculated value than the value of R, given by Friend and Hargreaves (ioc cit.). 
In general therefore, we conclude tbat mixture law is applicable for liquid mixtures of 
assocjated and non-associated liquids over the whole range of molar concentration and at 
all temperatures investigated by us. ., 
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IMIDOCHLORIDES. PART X, CONDENSATION OF BENZANILIDE 
IMIDOCHLORIDE WITH PHENOLS: A NEW SYNTHESIS OF 
HYDROXYBENZOPHENONES 


oe 


coe , By (Miss) Racini PHapxe AND-R. C. SHAH 


_e 


Shah, Chaubal and Ichaporia (J. Chem. Soc., 1932, 650; 1935, 894) achieved a new synthesis of 
p-dialkylaminobenzophenones through the condensation of benzanilide imidochloride with dialky] anilines 
in presence of anhydrous aluminium chloride. It is now found that hydroxybenzophenones can be 
conveniently synthesised through the condensation of benzanilide imidochloride with phenols.” The 
new method in which the ‘hydroxybenzophenones are obtained in satisfactory yields appears to be of 
zeneral applicability. The work also supports the mechanism of Hoesch reaction ‘as pane sernane by 
Stephen (fbld.; 1920, 117, 1529). 5 : , 


: Shah, Chaubal and Ichaporia (J. Chem. Soc., 1932, 650 1935, 804) achieved 
anew synthesis of p- -dialkylaminobenzophenones through the condénsation ‘of -benzanilide 


“initidochtoride with dialkylanilines i in presence- of anbydrous aluminium chioride. 7 
o 
* It has now been found that ienpaniiee imidochloride undergoes similar nucleons 


condensation with phenols. ‘Ihus, benzamslide imidochloride (Tt) has been condensed 
with resorcinol, resurcinol dimethyl ether, orcinol, catechol, hydroquinone, phloro- 
glucinol, pyrogallol, phenol, anisole, a-and 6 naphthols, and resacetophenone, in presence 
“of anhydrous aluminium chloride in dry éther, dry nitrobenzene or without any solvent. 


= : Resorciuol, when conderised with benzanilide wiiechioade (I), gave 24- dubydroxy- 
(phenylimino)benzophenone (II), identical with the product obtained by the condensa- 
tion of 2:4-dihydroxybenzophenone (III) and aniline. The anil (11) easily. hydrolysed 
to give 2:4-dihydroxybenzophenone (III). Previously Stephen (ibid., 1920, 447, 1520) 
had directly condensed benzanilide imidochloride with resorcinol without any condensing 
agent, and obtained minute quantities of a product, which he considered to be the 
keto-anil (II), as on hydrolysis it gave 2:4-dihydroxybenzophenone (III). 
Votes 





OH fh HO/ SOH HO” SOH 
¢ ce > | | Ph => | | 
ee é. aac CO.Ph .-- 
bose te N.Ph XT OR a pe ag a 
es (1) “=. ay) a (ape 7 


Orcinol, phloreglucinol and «- and f-naphthols on similar condensations gave the 
corresponding Kelto-anils, and the latter hydrolysed to. the corresponding known 
ketones, namely, 2:4-dihydioxy-6-methyl- and 2:4:6-trihydroxy-benzophenones and 
-{-hydroxy-4-benzoyl- and 2-hydroxy-1-benzoyl-naphthalenes respectively: 


n 
a 


: The anils, which are new compounds, are coloured substances, and some are 
jnexpectedly highly stable to, acids. The hydrolysis of ‘the anil, | in general, could 


ohare 
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best be effected with concentrated hydrochloric acid in boiling alcoholic solution. 
However, the anils from the naphthols and benzanilide imidochloride resisted even 
this ; the one from f-naphthol was hydrolysed with alcoholic potassium hydroxide 
solution in a sealed tube, while that from « -uaphthol was hydrolysed’ with’ concen- 
trated sulphuric acid in boiling glacial acetic acid. 


Anils could not be isolated in the condensations with catechol and pytogallol ; 
the crude products were directly hydrolysed to the known ketones— 3:4-dihydroxy- and 
2:3:4-Wihydroxy-benzophenones respectively. In the case of phenol and resorcinol 
‘dimethyl ether, the anils got hydrolysed even during the course of the reaction to 
‘ pshydroxy benzophenone and 2:4-dimethoxybenzophenone. Demethylation took place 
_in the case of anisole, and p-hydroxybenzophenone was obtained. Resacetophenone 
-condensed to give the known y-substituted product, 2-benzoyl-4-acetylresorcinol. In 
-the case of hydroquinune, however, only the mono-benzoate was farmed when the 
condensalion was carried out in dry ether or dry nitrobenzene or without a solvent. 


_ “Phe method which constitutes a new synthesis of hydroxybenzophenones appears 
to be quite general ; the condensation proceeds smoothly and in all cases, except that 
of bydroquiiiones, the corresponding hydroxybenzophenones are obtained in yields 
varying from 25 to 60%. It has an advantage over the Hoesch reaction (Ber., 1915, 
“48, 1122) in that, while the latter is applicable only to polyhydric phenols, and that 
also” when at least one hydroxy! group is free, this method works satisfactorily in case 

, “of monohydric phenols and even when no hydroxy] is free. : 


The present work lends support to the mechanism of the Hoesch reaction as 
advanced by Stephen (loc. cit.) which is based on the observation that chloroacetamide 
“chloride (IV), obtained by Tréger and Luning (J. prakt. Chem., 1904, tt, 69, 347) by 
the interaction of chloroacetonitrile with hydrogen chloride, reacted with resorcinol to 
zive o- -chlororesacetophenone (VI). 


Cl. CH,. C:N+HCl -—> Cl. CH,. C:NH 


oon = Ci 
: . (IV) 
HO’ SoH HO’ \HO HO’ OH 
| x cic, CH,Cl] —> — eeeer 
_CH,Cl OCH,C 
\Y NH \| ; ST . 
ache e NH 
DRE Me oat 3g (IV) (Vv) (VI) : 


Te 
ero. 


Stephen suggested that the nitrile reacted with hydrogen chloride to form an imido- 
ofbloride, of the type (IV), which condensed with the phenolic compound to yield a 
rketimide of the type (V). The latter then yielded the corresponding Ketone on hydro- 
lysis. The condensation of benzanilide imidochloride (1) with phenols in the present 
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case-and the: isolation of-keto-atiils ‘of type (IT);- which havé- structural »similarity to<the 
kelimide (Vv), supposed to be formed during the Hoesch ereacticn, strongly supports 
ihe’ ‘above’ view of the mectidnism of the Hoesch reaction | : CS a ee ae 


ae EXPERIMENTAL ° ere Saari 


‘ 


Condensation o} Benzanilide Imidochloride with Resorcinol:. 
2:4-Dihydroxybenzophenone. 


" 214-Dihydroxy(phenylimino) benzophenone.—To a mixture of dry resorcinol (3.5°g:5. 
1 mol.) and. benzanilide imidochloride (7.0 g., 1 mol.) in dry ether, protectéd ‘from 
moisture, an ethereal suspension of anhydrous aluminium chloride (6.3 g., 1.5 mols.) 
was added drop by drop. There was a simultaneous evolution of heat and -fumes 
of hydrogen chloride. The reaction mixture was allowed to stand for half an hour, 
the ether evaporated and the orange colored oil poured in ice-cold: hydrochloric acid. The 
yellow granular solid (8.5 g.j, thus obtained, was the keto-anil and after washing with, 
a djlute solution of sodium bicarbonate was crystallised - fiom hot benzene in lemon- 
yellow needles, n/p, 235°. (Found: N, 4.9. CrH,,0,N requites N, 4.8 per cent), 
Stephen, (loc. cit.) gives m.p. 228-30°. It is soluble in alcohol, acetic acid, ielivetie 
and’ alkali. Its alcoholic solution gives a brown Coloration with alcoholic ferric chloride., 


Diacetyl derivative (acetic anhydride and pyridine) was crystallised, from alcohol in 
white silky needles, m. -p. 126-27°. (Found: C, 74.53, H, 54. CisH:,0.N requires 
C, 74.0; H, 5.1 per cent). 


eee 
Dibenzoyl derivative (benzoyl! chloride and Masse was crystallised from dilute 
‘leoliol 3 in white needles, m. -P. 163”. (Found: C, 77.4; H, 5.1. C;;H,;0,N.H,O requires 


C, 77-03; H, 4.8 per cent). 


Dimethyl ether (methyi iodide, potassium carbonate and acetone) was crystallised 
from lect in yellow needles. m.p. 134-35°. (Found" C, 79.2; H, 5.8. Cs:Hi.0,N 
requires C ; 79-4; H, 6.0 per cent). 


. Hydrolysis of she Anil. —-The anil (12.5 g }, dissolved in scolar was fiat with 
hydrochloric acid (30 cc.) for 3 hours. Ihe alcohol was distilled off and the solution 
dituted to give a buff product (8.3 zg.) which was crystallised from hot water in white 
needles, mn. p- and mixed m. p. with an authentic sample of 2: 4-dihydroxybenzo- 
phenone, 143-44°. 


Bia -Dinilrophenylhydrazone was crystallised from alcohol in red micro- crystals, m.p. 
297°. ‘(Found : N, a3: 9. CysH,,O.N, 1cquires N, 14.2 per Gent). 


Cietiatiin of : 2: 4-Dihydroxybenzophenone with Aniline: —2: 4- <Niivdroxy bees: - 
phenone (rz &-)s fiesbly-distilled aniline (1 g.) and powdered zinc eloride (0.7 g.), 
protected from moisture, were heated together in an oil-bath al 200 ° for half an hour. 
The oily mass was poured in ice-water and the-solid, thus obtained, washed successively 
with dilute hydrochloric acid and hot water to remove unreacted aniline and ketone. 
It crystallised from hot beuzene ‘in lemon-yellow needles, m.p. 235°. Mixed melting 
point:with the keto-anil obtained above was undepressed. , 
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¢.Condensation of” Benzantlide Imidochloride. “with: ‘Resorcinol Diméthyl- Ethes -. 


2: & Dineihoes benzophenone. —Resorcinol dimethyl ether (4.2 g., 1 mol.) gad beng 
lide imidochloride (6.4 g., 1 mol.) were condensed in presence of ‘anhydrous aluminium 
chloride (5.5 g., 1.5 mols.) in dry, ether as-above. - On working up the reaction mixture 
similarly, a yellow oil was obtained. ‘his was extracted with cther and the extract on 
slow evaporation gave colorless needles (2.5 g.). On recrystallisation from dilute alcohol 
colorless needles of 2:4-dimethoxybenzophenoné, m. p. and mixed m. p with an authentic 
specimen, 83-85°, were obtained (Konig and Kostanecki, Ber., 1906. 39, 4028, give 
s tL.p. 87-88° ; Kauffmann and Panuwetz, ibid., 1910, 43, 1207, give m.p. 83°). ‘ 


\. -Atternpts were made to 1solate the keto-anil formed during the reaction by carrying 
out the condensation at 0°, but only the ketone was obtained. 


- Condensation of Benzanilide Imidochloride with Catechol tae 


' 3: 4-Dihydioxybenzophenone.—Catechol (4 g ), benzanilide imidochloride (8'g.) and 
anhydrous aluminium chloride (7.5 g.)- were refluxed in dry ether for 4 hours. On 
working up the reaction mixtuie a red’oil was obtained from which the‘ keto-anil could 
not be isdlated in a pure state and hence it was‘directly hydrolysed by refluxing with 
dicohlic hydrochlori¢ acid for 6 hours. On’ dilution, and keeping overnight at room 
temperatuie 4 white: solid (2.4 g:) separated. It was crystallised from hot water in 
colorless prisms, m.p. 134°. (Rosenmund and Lobfert, Ber., y aoa 61B, are give 
m.p- 134°). 


-+ 


- a: 4-Dinitrophenylhydrazone was crystallised {rom acetic acid in red micro-needles, 
tt.p. 282° (decomp.). (Found: N, 14-3: CysHisOeN. requires N, 14.2 per cent), 


Condensation of Benzanilide Imidochloride with Orcinol : 
2.: 4-Dihydroxy-6- methylbenzophenone 


2: 4-Dihydroxy-6-methyl(phenyiimino)benzophenone.— Anhydrous orcinol (3g) 
and benzanilide imidochloride (6 g.) were condensed in presence of anhydrous aluminium 
chloride (5.2 g.) in dry ether as usual. The, orange solid obtained on working 
up the reaction mixture was the hydrochloride .of the keto-anil. As it couldnot 
be. crystallised, it wasdirectly hydrolysed. to the anil by treating its alcoholic solution 
with sodium bicarbonate. On dilution the antl separated asa sticky cream-coloured 
solid and was crystallised from a mixture of ether and petroleum in colorless rhomboid 
needles, mp. I02-r04° (decomp.). (Found: N, 4.3. CyoHiO.N requires N, -4.6 
percent). Its alcoholic solution gave a faint orange coloration with alcoholic ferric 
chloride. 


The hydrochloride was prepared by passing gaseous hydrogen chloride into an 
ethereal solution of ‘the anil, m.p. 264°. (Found : N, 3.8; Cl, 10.5. CaoH, ,0.NCI 
requires N, 4.1; Cl, 10 3 per cent). 


_ Hydrolysis of the Anil.—The ‘all (5 g.} was my deolysed aig refluxing with Siecielic 
hydrochloric acid when on working up as usual, 2: 4-dihydroxy-6-inethy] benzophenone, 
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was obtained. It was crystallised from hot water in colorless needles (x g.), m.p. 141°. 
Hoesch (Ber., 1915, 48, 1130) gives the same m.p. Its alcoholic solution gave a brown- 
ted coloration with alcoholic ferric chloride. 


a: 4-Dinitrophenylhydrazone separated as red micro-crystals, m.p. 226°. (Found: N, 
14.0. CyoH,¢O,.N4 requires N, 13.7 per cent). 


Condensation of Benzanilide Imidochloride with Resacetophenone 


2-Benzoyl-4-acetylresorcinol.—To a mixture of resacetophenone (4 g.) and benzanilide 
imidochloride (6.2 g.), anhydrous aluminium chloride (6 g.), dissolved in dry nitrobenzene, 
was added gradually. After keeping at room temperature for half an hour the contents, 
protected from moisture, were heated for 6 hours at 95-100 when hydrogen chloride was 
evolved ‘The dark o1] was poured in ice-cold hydrochloric acid. After removal of the 
nitrobenzene by steam-distillation. the residue in the flask was dissolved in sodium 
: hydroxide (10%, 150 c.c.) and filtered to remove the insoluble benzanilide (3.3 g.). ‘The 
filtrate on acidification gave a ‘chocolate coloured product (1.6 g.) which was washed with 
hot water to remove the unreacted resacetophenone. It was extracted with petroleum 
ether and the residue crystallised repeatedly from 50% alcohol (charcoal) in colorless 
needles, m.p. and mixed m.p. with an authentic specimen of 2-benzoyl-4-acetylresorcinol, 
167-68°. (Found: C, 700: H, 49. Cale. for CisHi203: C, 70.1; H, 4.7 per cent). 
(Desai and Vakil, Proc. Ind. Acad. Sci., 1940 142A, 304, give m-p. 165°). Its 
alcoholic solution gave a deep red coloration with alcoholic ferric chloride. 


Comeau on of Benzaniltide Imidochloride with Phloroglucinol : 
234:6-Tiihydroxy benzophenone 


2:4:6-Trikydroxy(phenylimino)benzophenone.— Anhydrous phloroglucinol (4 g-) 
avas condensed with benzanilide imidochloride (7.2 9.) in presence of anhydrous 
aluminium chloride (6.4 g.) in dry ether, as usual. The yellow anil (8 g.) obtained 
was washed with a sodium bicarbonate solution and crystallised from alcohol in 
‘yellow needles, m.p. 191° (decomp.). (Found: N, 4.7. CysHis;O;N requires N, 4.5 
percent). Its alcoholic solution gave no coloration with alcoholic ferric chloride. 

Triacetyl derivative (acetic anhydride and concentrated sulphuric acid) was crystal- 
liscd from alcohol in yellow needles, m.p. 115-16° (Found: C, 69.7; H, 5.0. Css H310,N 
requires C, 69.6 ; H, 4.9 per cent). 


Tribenzoyl derivative (benzoyl chloride and pyridine) was crystallised from benzene 
_atter adding petroleum ether in yellow needles, m.p. 182°. (Fourid: C, 77.8; H, 4.8. 
CroFla1OoN requires C, 77.8; H, 4 4 per cent) : 

Trimethyl ether (dimethyl sulphate, potassium carbonate and acetone) was 
crystallised from alcohol 50%) in colorless) glistening plates, m.p. 148-50°. (Found: 
C 76:4; H, 5.2. Cs2Hai03N requires C, 76.1; H, 5.4 per cent). 

Hydrolysis of the Anil.—The anil (6 g.) was hydrolysed by refluxing with déountis 
‘hydrochloric acid for 4 hours. The oil obtained was extracted with ether, ether eva- 


ae 
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porated -and the product crystallised from hot water in yellow silky needles (1.8 g.), 
‘m.p. and: mixed m.p. with an authentic sample of 2: 4 : 6-trihydroxy benzophenone, -165° 
(Hoesch, Ber., 1915, 48, 1130, give the same m.p.). 


Condensation of Benzanilide Imidochloride with Pyrogallol 


2: 3: 4-Trihydroxybenzophenone.—Pyrogallol (4 g.) was condensed with benzanilide 
imidochloride (6.1 g.) in presence of anhydrous aluminium chloride (5.6 g.) by refluxing 
in dry.ether for 4 hours. The crude anil obtained, as an oil after working up the reaction 
mixture as usual, could not be isolated in a pure state and was directly hydrolysed 
to the ketone (2.3 g.) with alcoholic hydrochloric acid. 2:3: 4-Trihydroxybenzophenone 
obtained was crystallised from hot water in colorless needles, m.p. r40-41° (Fischer 
and Rapaport, Ber., 1913, 46, 2393 give the samem.p.). 1ts alcoholic solution gave a 
dark coloration with alcoholic ferric chloride. - . 

The condensation was also carried out on a steam-bath (2 houis) with nitrobenzene 
asasolvent. The yield, however, was reduced and the product wes accompanied with 
some tarry material. 

2: 4-Dinitrophenylhydrazone was crystallised from acetic acid in small shining orange 
feedles, m.p.. 237° (decomp.). (Found : N, 13.6. Ci.H.O;N, requires N, 13.7 per 
cent). - : : ; ee 
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Condensation of Benzanilide Imidochloride with Phenol 


p-Hydroxybenzophe none.—To a mixture of phenol (2.5 g.) and benzanilide imido- 

. chloride {4.6 g.) powdered anhydrous aluminium chloride (4.5 g.) was added. After the 

initial reaction, the mixture, protected from moisture, was heated for 12 hours at 

120°-130° during which fumes of hydrogen chloride were evolved. The orange solid 

was crushed and added to ice-cold hydrochloric acid. The yellow solid obtained was 

directly crystallised from. dilute acetic acid in colorless needles (1.1 g.), m.p. 134-35° 
(Doebner and Stackmann, Ber., 1877, 10, 1969, give m.p. 134°). 

When this condensation ‘was carried out under the usual! conditions using ether 
as a solvent, quantitative yield of phenyl benzoate was obtained ; while in ‘nitrobenzene 
at 160° (6 hours) a tarry mass resulted from which ‘nothing could be isolated. 

Acetyl derivative was crystallised from dilute aicohol in colorless silky needles, 
m.p. 82°. Doebner and Stackmann (loc. cit.) give m.p. 81°. : 

Condensation of Benzanilide Imidochloride with Anisole: p-Hydroxybenzophe-. 
none.—A mixture of anisole (2.5 g.), benzanilide imidochloride (5.2 g.) and anhydrous 
aluminium chloride (5 g.) was heated for 5 hours at 130°-140°. ‘The solid obtained on 
addition to ice-cold hydrochloric acid was refluxed with alcoholic sodium hydroxide 
(10%) for 6 hours. The alcohol was distilled off and the solution acidified to give a 
white pasty product. It was crystallised from dilute acetic acid in colorless needles 
(2 g.), mp. 134°. Mixed m.p. with a sample of p-hydroxybenzophenone obtained above 

~was undepressed. : ; 
- Low yields were obtained when the condensation was carried out in boiling ether 
(4 hours) ; while in nitrobenzene at 130° (4 hours) a pasty product was obtained which 
could not be crystallised. ‘ 
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‘Condensation of Benzantlide Imidochloride with «- Naphthol :. 
1-Hydroxy-4-benzoylnaphthalene 


1-Hydroxy-4-(phenylimino) benzoylnaphthalene.—2-Naphthol (4.4 g-) was condensed 
with benzanilide imidochloride (6.6 g.) in presence of anhydrous aluminium chloride 
(6.0 g.) in dry ether as usual. The orange solid obtained on working up the reaction 
mixture was the anil hydrochloride (10.9 g.). It was hydrolysed with sodium 
bicarbonate and -the anil crystallised from toluene in chocolate coloured granules, 
m.p. 172-74°. (Found: N, 4.1. Cs3;Hi;ON requires N, 4.3 per cent). ‘The anil is 
soluble in alcohol, acetic acid, alkali, benzene and toluene. Its alcoholic solution gave 
no coloration with alcoholic ferric chloride. . : 

The hydrochlovide separated as orange ‘micro-crystals, m.p. 265-68°. (Found :: 
Cl, 10.6. CasHi,ONCI requires Cl, 10.3 per cent). 

Acetyl derivative was crystallised from a mixture of ether and petroleum ether 
in buff coloured needles, m.p. 154°. (Found: N. 3.8. CysH.,O,N requires N, 3.8 
per cent). 

Benzoyl derivative was crystallised from benzene after adding petroleum ether, in 
colorless needles, m.p. 181°. (Found : N, 3-4. CioH,O.N requires N, 3.3 per cent). 

Hydrolysis of the Anii.—Tbe hydrolysis of the anil could not be carried out under 
the, usual conditions. Even with concentrated potassium hydroxide solution (50%} in 
a sealed tube at 180°-200° for 8 hours the original compound was recovered ; and with 
acetic acid and concentrated hydrochloric acid in a sealed tube at 150° for ro hours 
only traces of the ketone (m.p. 158- 60”) were obtained Hence the following method 
was followed for hydrolysis. 

‘The anil (2.4 g.) was dissolved in a minimum quantity of acetic acid and heated 
with sulphuric acid (40%, 6.2 c.c.) at 1307 for 3 hours. On dilution, the ketone 
separated and it was crystallised from alcohol in golden yellow needles, m.p. 164-65°, 
yield.o.52 g. Scholl and Seer (Annalen, 1912, 894, 151) give the same m.p. 

2:4-Dinitrophenylhydrazone crystallised from alcohol as red micro-needles, m.p. 
285° (decomp.). (Found :N, 12.5. CygsH,,0;N. requires N, 12.5 per cent.). 


Condensation of Benzanilide Imidochlotide with 8-Naphthol : 
2-Hydroxy-1-benzoylnaphthalene 


2-Hydroxy-1-(phenylimino) benzoylnaphthaiene.—f-Naphthol (2.4 g.) was condeused 
with benzanilide imidochloride (6.3 g.) in presence of anhydrous aluminium chloride 
(5.9 g.) in dry ether as usual. The orange anil hydrochloride obtained on working 
up the reaction mixture, was converted into the free anil as above. The anil was 
crystallised from 50% alcohol in yellow needles, m.p. 178°-79°. (Found: N, 4.6. 
CisH,;,ON requires N, 4.3 per cent). It is soluble in alcohol, acetic acid, alkali, 
benzene and acetone but sparingly soluble in ether. Its alcoholic solution gave a 
feeble orange coloration with alcoholic ferric chloride. 

The hydrochloride separated as orange shining plates, in.p. 270 


°. (Found : N, 3.93 
Cl, r0-.r. C,,;H,,ONCI requires N, 3.9; Cl, 10.3 per cent). . 
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‘Acetyl derivative crystallised from alcohol in tiny, pale yellow needles, m. p. 137-38°. 
(Found : N, 4.5. CuzsH,,0,N requires N, 4.1 per cent). 

Benzoyl derivative was crystallised from a mixture of benzene and petroleum ether in 
yellow needles, m.p. 146-47°. (Found: N, 3.7. Cs,Ha:0,N requires N, 3 3 per cent). 

Hydrolysis of the Anil.—Attempts to hydrolyse the anil with alcoholic potassium 
hydroxide or hydrochloric acid, potassium hydroxide in glycerine, or with concentrated 
sulphuric acid were unsuccessful, and hence the following method was adopted. 

The anil (4 g¢.) was heated with aqueous potassium hydroxide (50%, 20 ¢.c.) ina 
sealed tube at 130°-135° for 5 hours. The solution was then diluted and acidified 
when a golden yellow solid (2.2 g.) separated. This was repeatedly crystallised from 
dilute alcohol (25%) when 2-hydroxy-1-benzoylnapbthalene was obtained im- pale 
yellow needles, m.p. 140-4r°. Perrier (Compt. r1end., 189:, 118, 1141) gives m.p. 141°, 


Attempted Condensation of Benzanilide Imidochloride with Hydroquinone 


Hydroquinone (4.6 g.) and benzanilide imidochloride (9.2 g.) in ethereal solution 
were mixed with an cthereal solution of anhydrous aluminium .hloride (15 7 g , 2.2 mo!s;* 
and worked up as usual. On crystallisation the product was found to be quinodl mono- 
benzoate, m.p. 761-62° {9.7 g.).° Will and Johnson (Ber, 1893, 26, 1909) give m.p. 
162-63°. With benzoyl chloride and pyridine it gave hydroquinone dibetizoale, m.p. 
and nixed m.p. with an authentic specimen, 200-20:°. Doebner (Annalen, 1881, 240, 
263) gives m:p. 199°. On. 

Attempts at this condensation using nitrobenzene as a solvent or without a solvent 
also resulted in the formation of hydroquinone nionobenzoate. 

Thanks of the authors are due to (Miss) M B. Yodh for carrying out some prelimi- 
naty invesligations on the condensation with resorcimol and to (late) Mr. M. Laiwala 
for the investigation on the condensation with phenol. 
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ON THE PREPARATION OF BACTERICIDALS FROM ORGANO- 
MERCURIALS. PART I 


By S. S. Guna: Srrcar AND SACHINDRA Kumar Darra 


Twenty-seven organo mercurials, derived from phenoxyacetic acid and phenylglycine-o-carboxylic 
acid of which 7 are known and 20 unknown, were prepared and analysed. Bactericidal activity of 22 of 
these compounds against B. Coli and B. Para Typhosus B was tested. All these compounds have been 
found to have a fair, and some quite high, germicidal potency. 


Though about a dozen orgauo-mercury compounds like Mercurochrome, Merbaphen, 
Mersaly]l, Metaphen and Mercurin are being widely used in medical practice, a 
systematic investigation of the simpler organo-mercurials does not seem to have been 
undeitakeu. It is proposed to desciibe in this and the following papers of this series, the 
preparation, properties and bactericidal action against B. Coli and B. Para Typhosus B, 
of a number of mercurated phenols, amines, urea, sulphanilamide derivatives and 
azo dyes, which have already been prepared and investigated in the laboratories of the 
Dacca University and of the Ravenshaw College, Cuttack. The first paper relates to 
a number of mercurated phenoxyacetic acids and phenylglycine-o-carboxylic acids, 
which were chosen in the belief that the protected phenolic and aminic groups in these, 
molecules would lead to products of very low toxicity and of very 3 stability to- 
wards air and light, as well as torwards body fluids. 

In this paper, 22 aryloxy-fatty acids have been mercurated by Sencar methods; 
only seven of these are mentioned in the literature (D.R.P., 261299; 264,2675 
261,875 ; vide also Goordon and Kipins, US.P.. 1914, No. 2343,549). . Their properties, 
and in some cases even their melting points, are not described. Only one method for 
their preparation is mentioned, whereas 4 methods of mercuration have been described 
in this paper. Five new mercury compounds of phenylglycine-o-carboxylic acid are 
also described, the products have been proved to be fairly stable to air and light and 
towards dilute acids and alkalis, very dilute H,S and 1% NaCl solutions, which occur 
in the body fluids. ‘Their solubility in dilute NaOH in the cold to give nearly. neutral 
solutions (py 7 to 7.8) gives them an additional advantage in actual use. ‘ 

: * "Tape I 
Bactercidal action of mercury compounds of aryloxy-fatty acid serves. 


Temp.=29. fa =7 to 7.6. After 12} minutes. 


Max. effective dilution against Max. effective dilution against 
No. of No. of : 
Compound. B. Coli.  B. Para TyphosusB. Compcund. B. Coli. B: Para Typhosus B 

I I: 10,000 I* 10,000 13 I: 50,000 : I! 40,000 

2 I 15 000 1* 15,000 Iq I 45 000 1: 38,000 

3 I. 15,090 1: 15,000 15 1: 50,000 - 12 40,000 

4 I: 15,000 I. 15,000 16 1. 45,070 I: 38,000 + ~ 
8 1! 45,000 1° 38,000 17 I: 170,000 1: 130,000 

9 1. 40,000 1° 40,000 7 18 1° 20,000 I: 20 000 
10 I: 49,000 I: 40,000 . 19 I* 40,000 I 25 000 
2A". 1: 60,000 I: 50,000 ao 1 65,000 « 1I* 50,000 
12 I} 75,000 1} 00,000 . 7 
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Tasiy IL 
Bactercidal action of the mercury, compounds of phenylglycine-o-carboxylic acid. 


Temp.=29°. pn=7.5. 


Maximum effective dilution against . ; 


No. After X mins. B. Coli. B. Para Typhosus B. 
23 12h mins 1: 800 000 I: 150,000 
24 7 I? 200,000 I: T00,000 
a5 ° ry I: I000,000 I 500,000 
3 hrs 12 1000,000 _ 
26 1a} mins. I: 500,000 I: 200,000 
a7 ” I: 2000,000 I: 700,000 


EXPERIMENTAL 


Preparation of Aryloxy-fatty Acids.—The general method of preparation of 
aryloxy-fatty acids from the appropriate phenol and chloro- or iodo-fatty acid (J. Amer 
Chem. Soc., 1931, 58, 304; 1943, 65, 1555) was adopted with a slight modification. 
The aryloxy-acids obtained as oils (which soon solidified) were directly crystallised 
from hot water, until no further change could be seen in their melting points. By this’ 
process of purification, the substances obtained, were pure enough, as was established from’ 
their equivalent weight determinations (o.t g. of the acid, dissolved in 10 ¢.c. of al¢ohol, 
was titrated against N/ro-NaOH solution) and a comparison of the m.p. with those 
given in the literature (Table II1). In general, these meiting points oblained were 
similar to those previously reported. In some cases somewhat higher melting points 
were obtained. 


Tare Ill 
- Acid, M.p. (obs) Mop. (lit.). Equivs. \obs.). Equivss (calc.). 

x. Phenoxy-acetic acid 96-97°, 98-99.1° 152.8 152 

2. o-Cresoxy- 51-53", 156.8-153 4° 167 166 

3. m-Cresoxy- 102-103°, £03-T03.5° 167 56 166 

4. p-Cresoxy- 134-36°, 138.2-138.7° 166.68 166 

5. o-Nitrophenoxy- 156 5°, 158.2-158.5° 197 85 197 

6. m-Nitrophenoxy- 151-54.5 *,156.4-1 56.7" 195.8 197 

9. p-Nitrophenoxy- 184°, 187.2-187.5 196.25 197 
8. o-Chlorophenoxy- 143-45" ,147-2-147-7° 186 186.5 

9. m-Chlorophenoxy- 108-10" ,109.7-110-2° 185/2 186.5 
yo. p-Chlorophenoxy- 156. 7-157. 2°,155-156-5° 185.6 5; 186.5 
Ii. a-Naphthoxy- 191-92" 200.5 202 
12. poe 153-54 5° 201 202 
13. o-Xylenoxy- , 161-62° — 181.82 180 
14 m-Xylenoxy- rrr° — 181.50 180 
15. Guaiacoxy- Tar 4° 181.68 ~~ 182 
16. Thymoxy- 148-4 206.9 208 
17. p-lodophenoxy-, 154-5 se °159.5-60° 276.8 277 93 
18. f-Phenoxy-propionic acid 96-97° 166 8 166 
1g. f-o-Cresoxy 945° 180.8 180 
20. A-Guaiacoxy- 134-35° _ 195.66 196 
ai. o-Nitrophenoxys 1ar-22° 210.02 air 


22. p-Nitrophenoxy- 118-19° 211.83 21x 
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 Mercuration of Aryloxy-fatty. Acids.~The following mixtures of solutidns were 
fieated on a‘ water-bath ‘until a -test portion became entirely soluble in ake (about 4-6 
hours} :— ~~ Be ; ; 4 


(a) One mol. -of yaiew mercuric oxide in sufficient 50% acetic acid to dissolve it, 
and one mol. of aryloxy-fatty acid in 50% alcoholic solution. 

(b) Equimolecular amounts of mercuric oxide and aryloxy-fatty acid in aqueous 
‘medium were’ héated on a water-bath with neeasionn stirring till the vel Ow colour 
‘changed to white. 

(e) Equimolecular quantities of mercuric‘acetate in water and aryloxy-fatty — in 
‘dilute a¢etic acid solution. . 

(d) HgO, freshly precipitated from HgCl,, was mixed with an alkaline solution of 
the aryloxy fatty acid. ’ 

In (a), (b) and (c), the products were separated as powdery substance and in (d) dilu- 
tion with water and acidification with dilute acetic acid were required. The phenoxy'and 
cresoxy compounds were formed easily within 45 minutes, chloro compounds required 
at least an hour, while xylenoxy compound came out almost immediately. T'o obtain 
the*‘compound of a-naphthoxyacetic acid heating was controlled between 60° 
and 70° for 30 minutes; the filtration and subsequent purification being done 
very quickly. Longer ‘heating and exposure to light and air made the compound | 
dark in colour. p- Nitrophenoxypropionie” ‘acid derivative came out with a small yield 
after 6 hours’ heating and on pouring the mixture in a large volume of cold water and 
atter standing overnight. 

An attempt was made to mercurate them with mercuric chloride, but it failed. 

Purification.—-The substances were dissolved in dilute alkali and were reprecipitated 
either by dilute acetic acid or by CO,, or a solution of the substance in hot glacial 
acetic acid was poured in a large volume of cold water. The precipitate was filtered, 
washed with hot water, boiled with alcohol and filtered hot and dried. 


General Properties.—All the compounds are insoluble in water, in dilute acids and 
in most organic solvents, but are soluble in glacial acetic acid. ‘They are easily soluble in 
diiute alkali. Conc. HCl decomposes them to mercuric chloiide and the corresponding 
aryloxy-fatty acid. From solutionssof the compounds in KI, by adding requisite amount 
of dilute H,SO,, iodo-mercury compounds may be formed. The compounds dissolve in 
iodine in KI, but break down on the addition of H,SO, to mercuric iodide and iodo- 
phenoxyacetic acid. The methyl ester of hydroxymercuriphenoxyacatic avid can be 
easily obtained: Cu, Zn, Fe, Ni and Al salts are easily thrown down, being insoluble. 
They are also insoluble in dilute HCl, but break down when boiled with HCl to insoluble 
phenoxyacetic acid, HgCi, and the metallic chloride. AJmost all of the compounds 
are stable to ammonium sulphide and hydrogen sulphide at the ordinary temperatues. 


Mercuration of Phenylglycine-o-carboxylic Acid.—Anthranilic acid (13,6 g.), chloro- 
acetic acid -(z1.4 g.) and sodium carbonate (anhyd., 17 g.) in 100 c.c. water were heated 
on a water-bath for 3 hours, cooled and acidified with dilute HCl. A light brown 
precipitate of phenylglycine-o-carboxylic acid was obtained, which was filtered next day, 
recrystallised from water to get colorless crystals, m.p. 209”. : 
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The mono- and diacetoxymercuiy compounds were prepared from HgO and dilute 
acetic acid; the nitro compounds with mercuric nitrate in aqueous solution and the 
Cl-Hg compounds were prepared by the method of Neog: and Chatterjee (this Journal, 
1928, 6, 221) by HgCl, in presence of sodium bicarbonate; use of glycerol was not 
‘necessary here All the compounds are insoluble in water, in acids and in most organic 
solvents, but are soluble in alkali. , 

The equivalents of -the compounds were determined and Hg was estimated by 
Whitmore’s gold crucible method ( Whitmore, ‘Organic Compsunds of Mercury,’’ p. 365, 
1921) and cholrine was determined by Piria and Schiff’s method. Ihe results of the 
analysis show that in all cases mono-mercurated anhydride of aryloxy-fatty acids, were 
formed. , 

Baetcrical Tests. —The Rideal Walker Drop method (Lancet, 1909, tt, 1516; J. Roy. 
Sant. -Inst., 1903, 424) was followed in determining the bactericidal action of the com- 
pounds prepared. ‘The results are shown in ‘lable III and Table IV. 


S. TaBLe IV 
; Analysts of the mercury compounds. 
Equiv. %Hg. %Chlorine 

2 Name of derivatives. Mp. Cale. Obs. Calc. Obs. Cale. Obs. 
ti. CsHy(-O-CHyCOO)-Hg 230° (decomp.) 350 3515 57a 56.55 

-a.: CHy-CgH3(—O-—CH,COO -Hg ‘0) 243°Ubrown) 364 365.2 54.3 55 | 

.3 CHy.CgHy'-O-CH,C00}-Hg (ms g00-202° “blacks «364 364.8 54.8 552 — 
“4. CH3.CsH;(—-O -—CH,T00;-Hg i) 158° (brown) - 364 35492 54.8 53-9 _ 

5. NO4.CgHy! ~O-CH,4COO)-Hg (0) 215° (decomp.) 395 + 50:6 51 

6. NOs.CgH,(—O —CH,CO0)-Heg (m1) 162° (brown Jiq.: 395 -- 50.6 49.8 
“2. NOq.CgHy/- O-CH,COO)-Hg (p) Wee 4, 4 "95 — §0.6 5§1:81° 
8 ClLCH,y{-O -CH,COO,-Hg (0) 225° (decomp.) 384-5 385.6 52 51.68 

9. CI.CyH3s(O -CH,COO)-Hg (sm) ais° (4, ) 384.5 383-9 52 51.05. — 

1o. CLCyHs'O-CH,COO)-Hg (fp) 247° (brown) 384.5 384.85 52 52.8 

11. CygH,(O-CHyCOO)-Hg (a 230-32° tblack) ' 4oo 398.82 50 48.6 
12. CyH,y(-O~CH,COO1-Hg 18) 204° (decoup } 420 40065 50 49.1 

13. (CH )9.CgHy-(O —CH,COO0)-Hg (0 26 (brown) 379 378.5 52.7 §1.92 

14.- (CHg)g.CgH3(O —CH,COO) FIg (nz 140° ‘igh 379 378.81 52.7 51.36 

15. CH,0.C;H;(O -CH,COO)-Hg 222° (brown) 380 381.4 §2.63 529 

16. (CHy -CH.CsHy'O —~CH,COO)-Hg 232° (35 717% 406 406 58 49.3 50.01 

17. I.CgH s(O -CH,COO)-Hg (p) 251 52° .decomp.) 475 9 474.86 42.01 41.06 

18. CgHy{—O-CH, -CH;CO0)-Hg 8) 194-96° (brown) 364 364.36 54.8 53.1 

19. CH3.(‘gHyi-- O -CH,-CH3-COO)-Fg {o) 232° (brown) 378 379-29 52.9 51.82 

ao. CH3O0 CsHs O-CH,CH,COO;-Hg 151° ‘decomp) 394 39305 50.76 516 

21. NO ,.CgH3'O-CHy-CH3COO -Hg '0) 2° fl 409 — 4889 49.46 
22. NO .CgHs3-O~-CHy-CH5COO -Hg (p: 235° 409 — 48.89 47 62 

23. Boctony Hp poeayle eine 2tet boric 2T0° 437 — 4576 45.14 

aci ; 

24. Diacetoxy- ” : 225° 679 — 58.91 58.01 
a5 Chloro- 7 ‘3 » 236° 4295 -- 46.56 47.03 8:26 8.75 
26, Dichloro- 7 ‘ 196-98" 664 —~ 60.24 59.86 19.71 10.18 
a7. Nitro- , ” ” am5° 456 — 43.85 44.03 — — 
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STUDIES ON CARBON MONOXIDE AND CARBON MONOXIDE—HVYDROGEN 
MIXTURES UNDER SILENT ELECTRIC DISCHARGE: INFLUENCE 
OF TEMPERATURE AND GAS PRESSURE 


By R. H. SAHASRABUDHEY AND S. M. DRSHPAND& 


Results for (a) CO and (by CO-H, mixtures in silent discharge by 3 tog kV of 500 cycles, in 100 to 
400 tum, showed a maximum pressure reduction (Ap) of about 17%, followed by a steady state. Initial 
pressure rise and temperature fall decrease Af in (a) and increase it in (b). Ininal Ap corresponds to 
‘second order reac'io +’ associated with H.CHO formation in (b). ‘ First order’ constants are- observed 
in (a) near the steady state due to dissociation of the suboxide complex and tonic clusters 


The behaviour of carbon monoxide has been studied under silent electric discharge 
by Brodie (Proc. Roy. Soc., 1873, 24, 245; Ann. Physik, 1873, 169, 270; Ann. chim. 
Pharm., 1873, 169, 270), Berthelot (Compt. 1end , 1906, 142, 533; Ann. chim. phys., 
1906, viii, 9, 173), Ott (Ber., 1925, 68, 772), Crespi and Lunt (J. Chem. Soc., 1928, 
2052). Formation of CO, and the ill defined ‘carbon suboxides’ has been reported. 
In the case of CO-H, mixtures studied by Losanitsch (Ber., r911, 44, 312), Lob (Ber., 
1904, 87, 3593), Wendt and Evaus (J. Amer. Chemnt. Soc., 1928, 80, 2610) and Koenig 
and Wenig (Festschrift 1oo-Jahr. Bestehen, Tech. Hochschule zu Karlsiuher, 1925, 
p- 525), the formation of a nuinber of products amongst them CO:, H.CHO, H.COOH, 
CH,OH.CHO etc. has been reported. No attempt, however, appears to have been 
made, excepting one by Caress and Rideal (Proc. Roy. Soc. 1928, A, 120, 370) in the 
case of CQ-H, interaction, at elucidating the mechanism and kinetics of these reactions. 
Tn view of the earlier work of the authors (under publication) a re-examination of the 
above systems appeared of interest. The influence of temperature and of gas pressure 
has been investigated. ; 


EXPERIMENTAL 


he gene1al arrangement of the apparatus and electrical connections are shown in 
Fig. 1. The apparatus in its essentials consists of an all-glass Siemens’ ozoniser O, 
a tanometer M to note the pressure variations and a reservoir R to store.the gases, 
all connected in series. The two stoppers T, and ‘l',, in between the ozoniser and the 
reservoir, serve the purpose of admitting and regulating the gas to the ozoniser at any 
desired pressure. The system is connected to a Tdpler through two glass stoppers 
T and T, by ineans of which vacuum could be created in the ozoniser. ‘This last is 
surrounded with a water jacket which can be heated to any desired temperature. 


By connecting T,, T2,- T;, T, to the Tépler vacuum was created inside the whole 
system. Carbon monoxide, prepared separately by the action of hot concentrated 
sulphuric acid on oxalic acid and freed from CO, or its mixture with H2, was admitted 
into the reservoir R through I, aud the drying tubes A aud B containing phosphorus 
pentoxide and anhydrous calcium chloride respectively. By suitably wérking the stop- 
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cocks and the Tépler it was possible to admit gas in the ozoniser at any desired pressure. 
Investigations were carried out with carbon monoxide at about 190, 260, 320 and 
380 mm. pressure and at 25° 40°, 50°, 7o° and 80°. In the case of carbon monoxide- 
hydrogen mixtures (1:1 by volume) the reactiod was studied at about 140, 195, 260 and 
38d min. initial gas pressure and dt 30°, 50° and 7o°. 
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The ozoniser was excited by am A.C, supply of 500 cycles frequency obtained by 
meatus of a 2kVA motor alternator set worked off 220 volt D.C. mains, and at appropriate 
applied potentials corresponding to a constant (V—Vm) (Joshi,Cur?. Sci., 1930, 8, 548). 


The progress of the reaction was followed by observing the pressure variation al 
2, 5; IO, 15, 20, 30, 45, 60, 75... etc. minutes till a steady state (equilibrium) was 
reached when no further sensible change in pressure was observed. The results are 
shown in Tables I and IJ and graphically in Figs. 2, 3 and 4. 


For considerations of space all the observations relating tothe time variation of 
pressure at different temperatures and pressures haye not been included here. A typical 
set of observations with CO and a mixture of CO-H,, however, has been represented 
graphically in Figs. 2,3 and 4. Tables 1 and II show the influence of initial gas 
pressure and temperature on the progress of the reaction in CO and CO-H, respectively. 


It will be seen (vide Figs. 2 and 3) that in either case, there is during the course 
of the discharge a progressive reduction in the gas pressure till a final steady state is 
reached. It is- interesting, however, to obseive that while in the case of CO-H; 
mixtures a rise in the-initial pressure has a favourable effect on the change, as indicated 
by percentage decrease in the pressure {Table 1I, column 3, Fig. 4), in the case of CO it 
has an adverse effect (Table I, column 3 and Fig. 4). ; 


-A rise in temperature of the ozoniser accelerates the reaction in the case of CO us 
evinced by a décrease in the time required fo1 reaching the equilibrium as well as by an 
increase in the eatent of the change (Table,I, columns 4 and 3, Fig. 2). 
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TasBie III 
Velocity constant of CO-H, reaction in the initial stage of discharge. 
Temp. Initial Pressme Pressure Pressure kybimol.) = ee a 
pressure after 2 after 5 after 10 at (a—2) 
” (a—x) ta- ee aoe ’) x ee x ae x eas 
30° i4Smm, 140.8mm. 135 mm 135 mm. 10.28 10.22 _ 
i 193 188.8 183 182 5 762 5.664 313k 
” 256 248.9 239 235 5-572 5-556 3 490 
” 374 361.5 344 342 4.623 4-662 2 §01 
" 516 484.0 479 475 6.407 2.994 1.673 
50° 140 139.6 139 138 1.026 1.028 1.035 
‘6 186 185.0 183.5 181.1 1.453 1.464 1.455 
i 260 252.0 250 248 6.105 3.077 1 861 
» 383 374-5 362.5 358 2.963 2953 1.823 
zo* 143 142.6 142 142 0.981 0.985 _ 
vi 196 195.0 193-5 1QI.1 1.308 1.318 1.3U8 
wl ayy 280 276.0 273 270 2.588 2 007 1.322 
” 386 376.0 371 369 3-445 2.094 1.193 
Tasig IV 
Velocity constants (near the equilibrium) of CO. 
‘Temperature 
70° * 50° 40° 
Time Initial pressure “Tnitial pressure Initial pressure Initial pressure Initial pressute lista) pressure 
{mins.) a= 333 mm. a=261 mm. a=322.5 mm. a=394 mm. a=191 mm. a=257 mm. 
R fp ~8 ir & Ee 8 ie & if 8 ie 
A gee. Hs Be TE ee ids ee: ae Ee 
45 agi.5 2. 2gi.c =. 2.29 171.0 862 46 
60 2g1.5 2.92 231.5 1.99 290.5 1.75 352.5 1.86 170.5 1.89 
25 2875 1.95 230.0 1.69 290.5 1.4 350.0 1.58 166.0 1.87 
go 287.5 1.63 228.0 1.5 788.0 1.26 348.5 ir 1640 1 4g 225.9 3.48 
105 285.5 1.46 228.0 1.29 285.0 1.18 346.5 1.22 163.0 ‘1.50 224.5 1-29 
120 282.5 1.37 225-5 1.22 282.5 2.10 345-5 I.to 223.5 1.16 
135 2245 1.12 281.5 I.or 223.0 II 
150 c , 225.5 096 


165 222-0 0.89 
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In the case of CO—H, mixture it is difficult to mark a sharp equilibrium point ; 
the change is rapid in the first few minutes and proceeds on more gradually over a long 
duration. The progress of the change with increasing temperature, however, unlike 
as in the case of CO, is markedly retarded (Table JI, columns 3 and 2, Fig. 3). 


Fig. 2 
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CHARACTERISTIC OF CO 
AT DIFFERENT TEMP. 


POTENTIAL—~ 6.0 kV. 
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30 60 $0 120 150 
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DISCUSSION 


The pressure reduction (self condensation) of CO is well explained by the fact that 
carbon suboxides and CO, are formed according to a change along the following limes 
(Brodie, Berthelot, Ott, Cresp1 and Lunt,loc. cit.) : 

4CO — C,0,4+C0, 

5CO —> C,0;+CO, 

6CO -—> C;0,+CO, 
No data, excepting one by Lunt and Mumford (J. Chem. Soc., 1929, 1711; cf. also ibid., 
1925, 2052) are available in the literature about the pressure variations by discharge in 
the above systems. The present work indicates a change which is never more than , 
17% reduction (vide Table I). Ifrom this it is clear that the above reaction‘s) never 
proceeds to completion which would require a pressure change of 75% or more. It is 
suggested therefore that the reactions (decompositions) of CO are reversible. ‘This 
view is supported by the fact that the steady state (equilibrium point) can be influenced 
by a change in temperature which probably alters the effective concentration of. carbon 
suboxides (Table I, column 2). ‘ 
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‘Lhe observation that the rate of reduction in pressure is rapid (vide Fig. 2) in the 
first few minutes, and later on slows down and tends towards uniformity suggests that 
the nature, and presumably, the order of the reaction in the first few minutes might be 
different from the one at the later stage. Carbon suboxides are the principal products 
of this reaction. ‘They might arise in two ways: (1) by multiple collisions of CO 
molecules, and (2) by a stepwise building up from charged or excited CO molecules. 

Since the probability of the former is very restricted in a gaseous system, the latter 
mechanism has been generally favoured (Lind, “‘ The Chemical effects of alpha particles 
and electrons’’, The Chem. Catalog Co., New York, 1928; Mund, Ann. Soc. Scr. Brux., 
1931, B, 64, 1; 1934, 54, 30; Livingston, Bull. Soc. Chim. Belg., 1936, 45, 334). 
When subjected to electrical field CO might give rise to positive ions by ionisation which 
in their turn might associate with other neutral 01 excited molecules giving rise to loose 
aggregations, called ‘clusters’ (Caress and Rideal, loc. cit.), e.g. 


COte —> CO +2¢ 
CO+Co* —> (CO.CO)* 
CO+(CO.CO)* —> (CO.CO.CU)* ete. 


and so on, which on neutralisation of their charge or/and dissociation due to further 
electron impact yield various suboxides and CO, : 


- (CO.CO.CO.CO)* + CO —> C,0,+COz 
or (CO.CO.CO.CO)* + ee —*® C,0,+CO, 


The whole process may be akin to simple polymerisation, in this case brought about by 
electrical excitation of unsaturated CO molecules. 

Thus, the reduction in pressure of CO may be attributed to two causes: (i) toa 
small extent due to the formation of slow moving ionic clusters, and (ii) largely because 
of the formation of solid carbon suboxides fromthe former. At higher gas pressures, 
because of the smaller mean free path, it may be expected that the rate of formation 
of these slow moving cluster ions would be more than the rate at which they dissociate 
into smaller fragments, viz. neutral oxides of carbon, with the result that the percentage 
fall in pressure would be Jess. A similar phenomenon has been observed by Holt (J. 
Chem. Soc., 1909, 95, 30) in the case of dry CO). ° 

A rise in temperature of the reaction vessel, according to general theories would 
bring about an augmcuted dissociation or/and decomposition of the cluster ions and 
consequent ‘building-up’ of high molecular weight stiuctures, e.g., solids (vide supra). 
Theretore, it is to be anticipated that at higher temperature of CO, fall in pressure 
would be greater (Table I, columns 3 and 2) and the time required for reaching the 
equilibrium shorter (Table I, column 4). 

It is difficult to assign quantitatively any mechanism, and therefore, the order to the 
reaction in the earlier stage. But the velocity constants, k, calculated according to 
the unimolecular expression reasonably point to the conclusion that in the later stages 
(near the equilibrium) it is unimolecular (Table IV). This probably suggests that it 
is only the transformation of carbon suboxides o1 clusters that predominates in the 
later stages. In the earlier stages the reaction cannot be represented as a simple mouo- 
or bi-order process. ‘This is to be expected on the mechanism suggested above. 
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A mixture of CO and H,, when subjected to silent electric discharge, is known to 
give a number of products viz. H.CHO, CO., CH,, H,O, CH,OH.CHO, C,H, ete. 
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The formatian of these has been variously represented (Losanitsch, Lob, Wendt and 
Evans, Koenig and Wenig, loc. cit.): 


CO+H, — H.CHO ies we (x) 
CO+3H, —> CH,+H,0 as se (4a) 
aCO +2H, —> CH,+CO, in we (3) 
3CO+5H, —> H,0+CO,+2CH, ne we (4) 
3C0+ 3H, — H,O+C0,+C,H, siz we (5; 
H.CHO+H.CHO — CH,0H.CHO ste vase (6) 


As will be seen, excepting (1), all these changes are multi-order reactions and 
therefore have a very restricted possibility in a gaseous system. 


The values of the velocity constant (vide Table IIl) calculated according to the 
bimolecular expression, show a remarkable constancy, except for one at a long exposure 
viz. 10 min, indicating that it is the change (x) which predominates. Work of the 
authors on the formation of H.CHO using large quantities of CO and H, also points to 
the same conclusion (unpublished data}. Further it has a'’so been shown that self- 
condensation of CO in presence of H, is not appreciable (Caress and Rideal, loc. cit. 
Sahasrabudhey and Deshpande, Proc. Ind. Acad. Sci., 1950, 834A, 322). The large fall in 
pressure in the earlier stages of discharge (vide Fig. 3) may thus be attributed to the 
primary reaction (1). 


The lower values of fall in pressure at higher temperatures of the reaction vessel 
{Table II, columns 3 and 2) may be explained in view of the adverse influence of tem- 
perature on the exothermnuc reaction 

H,+CoO —> H.CHO+2000 eal. 
and also partly on the depolymerising action of temperature on the formaldehyde 
polymers. Further work is in plogress. 


‘Thé authors wish to express their sincere thanks to Prof. S. S. Joshi, D.Sc. 
F.R.IC., F.N.L, for his kind interest and advice. 
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STUDIES IN ELBS PERSULPHATE OXIDATION. PART I. 
OXIDATION OF SOME COUMARIN DERIVATIVES 


By R. J. ParRikH AND SURESH SETHNA 


-4-Methylcoumarin, 7-methoxy-4-methylcoumarin, 5-methoxy-4: 7-dimethylcoumarin, 5: 7-dime- 
tlioxy-4-methylcoumarin and 7: 8-dimethoxy-4-methylcoumarin have been oxidised with Ss aaittn 
persulphate in alkaline solution and the corresponding 6-hydroxyconmarin derivatives are obtained 
tm good yields. The methyl ethers have been demethylated and the hitherto unknown 5: 6-dihydr- 
oxy-4: 7-dimethyl-, 5:6: 7-trihydroxy-q-methyl-, and 6:7: 8-trihydroxy-4-methylcoumarins have been 
obtained. The completely methylated coumarins are’ dissolved by opening out the a-pyrone ring by 
warming on a steam-bath and then oxidised with potassium persulphate. Jn actual practice therefore 
it is the o-hydroxycinnamic acid derivative which is culdised 3 in each. case, the coumarin ane. being 
formed again when the reaction mixture is eetaine ts: 


 Elbs (J. prakt. Chem., 1893, 48, “179) oxidised o-nitrophenol to nitroquinol by 
the action of ammonium peisulphate in presence of alkali. Later, potassium persul- 
phate was substituted for ammonium persulphate and the reaction extended .to. other 
substituted phenols (D.R.P., 81,068 ; 81,297 ; 81,298. Chemische Fabrik Auf Aktien- 
vorm. E. Schering. See Friedlander, ‘‘Fortschritte der ‘Teerfarben Fabrikation”’, 
1894-1897, Part IV, pp. 126, 127 and raz respectively). . : 

This reaction has been successfully applied by a number of een to various 


derivatives of phenols like aldehydes, ketones’ and acids (Neubauer and Flatow, Z._ | 
bhystol. Chem., 1907, 82, 375; Bargellini aud Aureli, Atti. R. Aécad. Lincei, roit, 20, _ 


118; Bargellini, Gazzeita, 1915, 45, 90;. Hodgson and Beard, J. Chem. Soc., -1927, 
23393 Baker and co-workers, ibid., 1938, 1602} 1939, 959, 1922; 1941, 667, 669; -and 
others). Baker and Brown (J. Chem. Soc., 1948, 2303) have worked out the general 
reaction conditions and have also suggested a mechanism for this reaction. “Seshadri 
and; his co-workers (Proc. Ind. Acad. Sci., 1947, 2BA, 417, 427, 432, 444 et seq.). have 
in recent yéats successfully applied this method extensively to the flavones and synthe- 
sised .a large number of natural flayones. The oxidation in all these cases is found 
to take place in the a14 position to the hydroxyl’ group if that position is free;‘and 
in the ‘ortho ‘position, if the vate position i is occupied. " In the latter case the yields 
are” very poor. : are ; 

7 As a, part of the systematic study of ‘the reactivity of coumarin’ derivatives, which 
is being actively pursued in these laboratories, it was thought of interest to study system- 
atically the application of this reaction to coumatin derivatives. - 


Only a few coumarins have been previously subjected - to his reaction. Bargellini 
and Monti. (Gazzetta, 1615; 48, 90) oxidised coumarin and 7-methoxycoumarin, Wessely 
and Demmer (Be?., 1920, 62, 120) oxidised 7: 8-dimethoxycoumarin and 7-methoxy- 
8-ethoxycoumarin, ‘and :Mauthner (J. prakt..Chem., “1939, 182, 23) oxidised 8-methoxy- 
coumarin. : In all the cases.6-hydroxycoumarin derivatives were. obtained: -The reaction 
has: mow “been! applied. to a. number of coumarin derivatives: Prelimisiary investigations 


2—1737P—8 
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carried out with hydroxycoumarims showed that generally pasty uncrystallisable 
products were obtained and wherever a definite product could be isolated, the yield of 
the oxidation product was very poor. As the oxidation is carried out in alkaline medium 
the a-pyrone ring is likely to open out and the additional hydroxy group, so formed, 
may not only help general oxidation, but it may also lead to a mixture of different 
products in oxidation. In view of this it was decided to first study the oxidation of 
completely methylated coumarin derivatives. 

4-Methylcoumarin, 7-methoxy-4-methylcoumarin, 5-methoxy-4:7-dimethylcoumarin, 
5:7-dimethoxy-4-methylcoumarin and 7:8-dimethoxy-4-methyleoumarin have been 
oxidised, the oxidation being carried out in all cases according to the general reaction 
method given by Baker and Brown (loc.cit.). 

4-Methylcoumarin on oxidation gave the known 6-hydroxy-4-methylcoumarin as 
shown by direct comparison with an authentic specimen prepared by the Pechmann 
method. 7-Methoxy-4-methylcoumarin gave 6-hydroxy-7-methoxy-4-methylcoumarin 
which on demethylation with hydriodic acid gave the known 6 :7-dihydroxy-4-methyl- 
coumarin which was also obtained in a very poor yield by the oxidation of 7-hydroxy-4- 
methyleoumarin. ‘That the oxidation has taken place in the 6 position is shown by the 
fact that the dihydroxy compound obtained on demethylation has m.p. 275°, identical 
with the known 6: 7-dibydroxy-4-methylcoumarin (Appel, J. Chem. Soc., 1935, 1031). 
The isomeric 7:8-dihydroxy-4-methylcoumarin has m.p. 235° (Pechmann and Duisberg, 
Ber., 1883, 18, 2122); Bargellini and Martegiani (Gazzetta, 1911, 41, 612) obtained 
on methylation of 6:7-dihydroxy-4-methylcoumarin, the dimethyl ether (m.p. 130-34°) 
and a monomethyl ether (m.p. 173-75°) to which the constitution was not assigned. 
As 6-hydroxy-7-methoxy-4-methylcoumarin obtained in this work has m.p. 209°, the 
fmonomethyl ether of Bargellini and Martegiani is very likely 6-methoxy-7-hydroxy- 
4-methylcoumarin. Baker and Evans (J. Chem. Soc., 1938, 374), however, give m.p. 
213° for this compound. 5-Methoxy-4:7-dimethylcoumarin, 7:8-dimethoxy-4-methy]- 
coumarin and 5:7-dimethoxy-4-methylconmarin on oxidation gave products to which the 
structures of 5-methoxy-6-hydroxy-4: 7-dimethylcoumarin, 7 : 8-dimethoxy-6-hydroxy- 
4-methylcoumarin and 5:7-dimethoxy-6-hydroxy-4-methylcoumarin respectively have been 
assigned by analogy with the previous work. All these coumarin derivatives are found 
to give a deep yellow solution with caustic alkalis as given by the known 6-hydroxy- 
coumarin derivatives. The methoxycoumarins have been demethylated with hydriodic 
acid and the hitherto unknown 5:6-dihydroxy-4: 7-dimethyl-, 6: 7: 8-trihydroxy-4-methyl-, 
and 5:6:7-trihydroxy-4-methyl-coumarins have been obtained. In the case of 5-hydroxy- 
coumarins the hydroxy compounds were again methylated and compared with the 
completely methylated coumarins and were found to bethe same. ‘This was done in 
order to find out if the ring had opened out and closed again in the other direction, 
as it sometimes happens in the case of flavones. . 

‘The completely methylated coumarins are natutally not soluble in cold alkali and 
the reaction does not proceed when they are merely suspended in alkali. It has been found 
that if the metboxycoumarins are warmed on a steam-bath with 10% alkali for some 
time, they go into solution, presumably because the o-pyrone ring opens out and an 
o-hydroxycinnAmic acid derivative is formed. The position para to the hydroxy group 
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formed by the opening of the ring is the 6 position in the original coumarin and there- 
fore oxidation takes place in this position. In actual practice therefore, it is the 
o-hydroxycinnamic acid derivative which is oxidised, the coumarin ring being formed 
again when the reaction mixture is acidified. The successful oxidation of the coumarin 
derivatives therefore depends on this technique of opening out the a-pyrone ring of 
the methoxycoumarin derivatives. The following table gives the yields of the oxid- 
ation products. 


TABLE I 


Starting material Yield of the oxidation product. 
1ecovered. % of the theoretical 


on the basis of the allowing for 
starting material. the recovery. 


x. 4-Methyl- 25% 41.7 45-4 
2. 7-Methoxy-4-methyl- 31.3 17.3 25.2 
3. 5§-Methoxy-4 :7-dimethyl., 12.1 40 53-9 
4. § :7-Dimethoxy-4-methyl- . 25 “247 33-6 
5. 7:8Dimethoxy-4-methvl- 20.5 254 _ 3a 


The work is being extended to the synthesis of several unknown and natural 





coumarins. 
6 = tas oe 
Oe nuanae Riss ee eis 
CH e. Sg cea oe KO.802.0\_/C= CHCOONs 
C-CHs CH, = [| CH, + _ 


: 4 HC1 


: Oo ; 
: Oe 
: HO ) pea 

é C.CH; 


EBRRXPHRIMENTAL 


Oxidation of 4-Methylcoumatin : 6-Hydtoxy-4-methylcoumasin.—4-Methylcoumarin 
(2.4 g.), prepared according to Woodruff ‘(Organic Synthesis’’, Vol. 24, p. 69) was dissolved 
im sodium hydroxide (3 g. in 30 c.c. water) by heating on a steam-bath. The solution 
was then cooled and potassium persulphate (4.5 g. in 100 c.c.) was added gradually 
from a separating funnel during 3 hours. ‘The solution was mechanically stirred 
and the ‘temperature was nct allowed to rise above ro°. After the addition was 
complete the reaction mixture was stirred for half an hour more and left overnight. Next 
day it was just acidified with concentrated hydrochloric acid when some product “(0.4 g¢.) 
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separated which wasfound to be the original coumarin. The filtrate was extracted 
with: ether when. a further quantity (0.2 g.) of the original coumarin was obtained. 
To the aquedus layer more hydrochloric acid (conc., 50 c.c.) was added and the solution 
heated on a steam-bath for 40 minutes. The solution was cooled and the product 
which separated out was filtered and crystallised from rectified spirit in plates: (0.9 g-), 
m,p. 242°. Mixed m.p. with an authentic specimen of 6-hydroxy-4-methylcoumarin, 
prepared by the Pechmann method from quinol (Borsche, Ber., 1907, 40, 2732), was not 
‘depressed. The filtrate was extracted with ether and the ethereal layer gave a further 
‘quantity (0.2 g.) of the oxidised product. The oxidation product dissolved in sodium 
- hydroxide to give a deep yellow solution. 
. Oxidation of 7-Methoxy-4-methylcoumarip : 6-Hydtoxy-7-methoxy-4-methyl- 
coumatin.—7-Hydroxy-4-methylcoumarin (Pechmann and Duisberg, Ber., 1883, 16, 
2122);-was methylated according to Limaye and Bhide (Rasayanam, 1938, 138). 
7- Methoxy- -4-methylcoumarin (6.4 g.) was dissolved in sodium hydroxide (7 g. in 70 c.c 
of water) by heating on a steam-bath and oxidised with potassium persulphate (9.9 g. in 
200 c.c. of water). ‘I'he reaction mixture was worked up as before. ‘Ihe product (2 g.) 
which came down on just acidifying the solution was found to be the original coumarin. 
The product which was obtaine( after heating with excess of hydrochloric acid (conc., 
150 ¢.c.) was crystallised from dilute alcohol in needles (1.2 g.), m.p. 208-209°. (Found. 
C, 64-3; H, 4.7. Ci,;H0O, requires C, 64.1; H, 4.9 per cent). ‘fhe substance dissolves 
in sodium hydroxide to give a deep yellow solution. : 


6:7-Dimethoxy-4-methylcoumarin.—The above coumarin (0.5 g.) was dissolved in 
dry acetone (50 c.c.) and refluxed for 20 hours with methyl! iodide (3 c.c.) and anhydrous 
potassium carbonate (1 g.). The reaction mixture was then filtered and the product 
obtained on removal of acetone. was crystallised from very dilute alcohol in needles 
(0.3 g-), m.p. 133-34°. (Found: C, 65.5; H, 5.0. Calc. for C,,H3,0,: C, 65-5; Hy 5.5 
per cent). Bargellini and Martegiani (loc. cit.) give m.p 130-34°. 

6: 7-Dihydroxy-4-methylcoumarin.—6-Hydroxy-7-methoxy-4-methylcoumarin (0.5 g.) 
was heated with acetic anhydride (5 c.c.) aud hydriodic acid (d 1.7, 5 c.c.) in an oil-bath 
at 130°-140° for 2 hours and the reaction mixture poured in cold sodium bisulphite 
solution. |The product obtained was crystallised from rectified spirit in needles (0.3 g.), 
m.p. 275°. (Found: C, 62.4; H, 4.2. Calc. for C;>HsO,.: C, 62.5; H, 4.1 per cent), 
Appel (loc. cit.) gives the same mp. Bargellini and Martegiani (loc. cit.) give m.p. 
269°. The product dissolves in sodium hydroxide to give an orange solution and it 
gives a green colour with alcoholic ferric chloride. This coumarin was also obtained 
in a very poor yield by the oxidation of 7-hydroxy-4-methylcoumarin (4.4 g.) in sodium 
hydroxide (5 g. in 50 c.c. of water) solution with potassium persulphate (7 g. in 150 c. c. 
of water) and working up the reaction mixture as usual. 


Oxidation of 5- Methoxy- -4:7-dimethyicoumarin : 6- Hy hides -5 methoxy-4:7 dtmethyl- . 
coumntin. —5-Hydroxy-4: a -dimethylcoumarin (Pechmann and Cohen, Ber., 1884, 17, 
2x87) (6 g.). was methylated i in acetone solution with methyl iodide (zo c.c.) in presence 
of Settia carbonate as usual by refluxing for 20 hours, m.p. 147°, yield 5 8 g 
Collie and Chrystall (J. Chem. Soc., 1907, 91 1805) give m. p. “146°. 
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5-Methoxy-4:7-dimethylcoumarin (5 g.) was dissolved in sodium hydroxide (5 g. in 
50 ¢.c. of water) solution by warming on a steam-bath and oxidised as before with 
potassium persulphate (7.4 g. in r60c.c. of water). On working up the reaction mixture 
the product, which came down on just acidification of the mixture, was found to be the 
starting material (0.7 g.). The product obtained on heating with excess of 
hydrochloric acid (conc., 150 ¢.c.) was crystallised from rectified spirit in tiny needles 
(2.5 ¢-), mp. 175°. (Found: C, 65.0; H, 5.5. CisHi20, requires C, 65 5; H, 5.5-per 
cent). It dissolves in alkali to give a deep yellow solution. oe 

5:6-Dimethoxy-4:7-dimethylcoumarin.—The above coumarin (0.5 g.) was dissolved _ 
in acetone and refluxed for 24 hours with methyl iodide (3 c.c.) and anhydrous- “potassium 
carbonate (2g.). The product obtained on working up the reaction mixture as fae 
was crystallised from methyl alcohol in plates (0.3 g.), m.p. 96°. (Found:. C, °66; 5.0 
5.8. C,sHysO, requires C, 66.7; H, 6.0 per cent). 


5:6-Dihydroxy-4:7-dimethylcoumarin.—6-Hydroxy-5-methoxy-4.7- Ht oko Ps 
(0.6 g.) was dissolved in acetic anhydride (5 c.c.) and hydriodic acid (d 1.7, 5 c.c.) was 
added. The reaction mixture was heated in an oil-bath between 135° and 140° for 2 hours. 
The product, obtained ou pouring the reaction mixture in sodium bisulphite solution, 
was crystallised from rectified spirit in tiny needles (0.4 g.), m.p. 260°. (Found: C, 
63.8; H, 4.4. CyHi.O, requires C, 64.1; H, 4.9 per cent). It gives a deep red solution 
with alkali and a brownish coloration with alcoholic ferric chloride. This hydroxy. 
coumarin was methylated again by the methyl iodide-potassium carbonate method when 
5:6-dimethoxy-4:7-dimethylcoumarin was obtained, as seen by direct comparison. 

Oxidation of 5:7-Dimethoxy-4-methylcoumarin: 6-Hydroxy-5:7-dimethoxy-4-methyl 
coumatin.— 5:7-Dihydroxy-4-methylcoumarin ‘Pechmann and Cohen, loc. cit.) was 
inethy!ated with dimethyl sulphate and alkali (Head and Robertson, J. Chem. Soc., 
1931, 1258). The dimethoxycoumarin (ro g.) was dissolved in sodium hydroxide (9 g. 
in go c.c. of water) by heating on a steam-bath and oxidised with potassium persulphate 
(13 g. in 260 c.c. of water) as before. ‘I'he product (2.5 g.) which came down on just 
acidification was found to be the starting material, The product, obtained on heating 
with excess of hydrochloric acid (conc., 200¢.c.), was crystallised from dilute alcohol in 
square plates (2.65 g.), m.p. 195°. *(Found: C, 61.3; H, 5.0. CigH120s requires C, 61.0; 
H, 5.1 per cent). It dissolves in alkali to give a deep yellow solution. 

5:6:7-Trimethoxy-4-methylcoumarin was prepared from the above coumarin 
(0.8 g.), methyl 1odide (5 ¢.c.) and anhydrous potassium carbonate (1.5 g.) as usual and 
was crystallised from dilute alcohol in thin plates (0.6 g.), m.p. 115 16°. (Found: C, 
62.5; H, 5.3. CisH.4.O, requires C, 62.4; H, 5.6 per cent). 

5:6.7-T sihydroxy-4-methylcoumarin.— 6-Hydroxy-5:7-dimethoxy-4-methylcoumarin 
(0.5 g.) was heated with acetic anhydride (5 c.c.) and hydriodic acid (d 1.7, 4 ¢.c.) 
at 135°-140° for 3 hours. The product, obtained on pouring the reaction mixture in 
sodium bisulphite solution, was crystallised from rectified spirit in necdles (0.3 g.), im.p. 
278°. (Found: C, 57.8; H, 3-9. CroHsO, -requires C, 57.6; H, 3.8 percent). It 
dissolves in alkali to give a brown solution with intense green fluorescence and gives a 
violet colour with alcoholic ferric chloride. 
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‘Lhis ‘hydroxycoumarin was methylated again by the methyl 1odide-potassium 
carbonate method when’ 5:6:7- -trimethoxy- 4-mnethylcoumarin was obtained, as seen by 
direct comparison. . 

Oxidation of 7:8-Dimethoxy-4-methylcoumanin: 6-Hyd10xy-7.8-dimethoxy-4-methyl- 
coumarin,—7:8-Dihydroxy-4-methylcoumarin (Pechmann and Duisberg, loc. cit.) was 
methylated by the methyl iodide-potassium carbonate method and the dimethyl ether, 
m.p. 135°, was obtained. Sakai and Chotar (J. Pharm. Soc. Japan, 1935, 58, ice 
Chem. Abs., 1935, 29, 7311) give m.p. 132°. 

The dimethoxycoumarin (4.4 g.) was dissolved in sodium hydroxide (4.0 g. in 4o 
c.c. of water) by warming and oxidised as before with potassium persulphate (5.9 g. in 
i25 c.c. of watei). On working up the reaction mixture as before 0.9 a. of the original 
product was recovered. The oxidation product obtained was crystallised from alcohol 
in needles (1.2 g.), m.p.179°. (Found: C, 60.9; H, 4.6. C.2H,,0, requires C, 61.0; H,. 
5.1 percent). It dissolves in alkali to give a deep yellow solution. 

6:7:8-Trimethoxy-4-methylcoumarin.—The above coumarin (0.5 g.) was methylated 
with methyl iodide (3 c.c.) and potassium carbonate (1 g.) in acetone solution as,usual 
and the product obtained was crystallised from dilute alcohol in square plates (0.35 g.), 
m.p. 113°. (Found: C, 61.8; H, 5.2. C,,H,.0; requires C, 62.4; H, 5.6 per cent). 

6:7:8-Trikydroxy-4-imnethylcoumarin.— 6-Hydroxy-7:8-dimethoxy-4-methylcoumarin 
(o.7 g.) was heated with acetic anhydride (5 ¢.c.) and hydriodic (d 1.7, 5 c.c.) in an 
oil-bath at 135°-140° for 2 hours ‘The product obtained on working up as usual was 
crystallised from rectified spirit in needles (0.5 g.), m.p. 274-76°. (Found: C, 53.3; 
H, 4.3. CyoHsOs, 1 HsO requires C, 53.1; H, 4.4 per cent). It dissolves in alkali to 
give a deep orange solution and gives a deep blue coloration with alcoholic ferric chloride. 

The thanks of the authors are due to Dr. R.C. Shah for his kind interest in the 
work. 
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STUDIES ON THE REDUCTION OF DEHYDRODI-2-HYDROXY-1-NAPH- 
THYLMETHANE AND ITS DERIVATIVES 


By J.N. CHarreryza 


The catalytic reduction of dehydrodi-2-hydroxy-1-naphthylmethane and its derivatives have been 
studied. 


Dehydrodi-2-hydroxy-1-naphthylmethane, obtained by the mild alkaline oxidation 
of di-2-hydroxy-1-naphthylmethane (I) (Abel, Ber., 1892, 25, 3477) was given the 
structure (II) by Pummere: and Cherbuliez (Ber., 1914, 47, 2057) who showed that it gave 
a mouophenylhydrazone and recognised its analogy with bimolecular dehydrophenols. 
A second structure (111) proposed by Kohn and Ostersetzer (Monatsh, 1918, 89, 299) and 
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advocated by Dischendorfer (Ber., to26, 89, 774; Monatsh, 1927, 48, 543) was rejected 
by Shearing and Smiles (J. Chem. Soc., 1937, 1931) who supported the structure (II) 
and pointed out the inadequacy of the structure (III) in the light of the behaviour 
of the compound and the mechanism of its formation. 

The significant characteristics of the structure (II) are the 1:2’-oxide linkage and 
the «:f-unsaturated ketone system. ‘The presence of a double bond at 3:4 position was 
shown by Shearing and Smiles (loc. cit.) by the preparation of a dibromide which on 
treatment with pyridine loses hydrogen bromide giving 3-bromodehydrod1-2-hydroxy- 
1-naphthylmethane. More evidence of the correctness of the structure (II) has been 
obtained from a study of the behaviour of the compound and its derivatives towards 
catalytic hydrogenation. 

Whilst reduction of the ‘asi ueouemane by zinc dust and acetic acid leads to the 
rupture of the 1:2'-oxide linkage giving (I) (Abel, loc. cit.), it.has now been found that 
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catalytic hydrogenation in the presence of a mild catalyst, such as palladised barium 
sulphate (Pd, 5%), gives in addition the ketone (IV), characterised by the preparation 
of a semicarbazone. Hydrogenation with a more active catalyst, such as palladised 
charcoal (Pd, 30%), gave (I) as the niain product together with a secondary alcohol (V, 
R=H), characterised as its benzoyl derivative. A poorer yield of (V, R=H) 
was obtained when Adams’s catalyst was employed, the main product being again 
(1). The analogous catalytic reduction of 3-bromodehydrodi-2-hydroxy-1-naphthyl- 
methane with a variety of catalysts led to the exclusive rupture of the oxide linkage giving 
3-bromodi-2-hydroxy-1-naphthylmethane. _ 
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Catalytic hydrogenation was next tried on (VI, R=H), prepared by Kohn and 
Ostersetzer (lec. cit.) by the action of methylmagnesium iodide on the dehydromethane. 
Whilst the compound is unaffected by zinc and acetic acid (Shearing and Smiles, 
(loc. cit.}, it has now been observed that catalylic hydrogenation leads to the quanti- 
tative reduction of the isolated double bond giving (V, R=CH;) leaving the oxide link 
intact. Analogous reduction of (VI, R=Br) in the-presence of Adams’s catalyst gave 
the same product (V, R=CH,) by the loss of the bromine atom as hydrogen bromide. 
The reduction of (VI, R=H) with hydriodic acid and red phosphorus in acetic acid 
proved very interesting as the molecule was cleaved with the formation of 1:2-dimethyl- 
naphthalene (identified as its picrate) in poor yield. 


ExPERIMENTAL 


_ Catalytic Reduction of Dehydrodi-2-hydroxy-1-naphthylmethane 


. a) With Palladised Barium Sulphate: Formation of spiro-(1:«)-2-ketotetralin-o':pl- 
(a!;1')-naphthodihydrofurane (IV).—Dehydrodi-2-hydroxy-1-naphthylmethane (o.5.g.) in 
ethyl acetate(s0 c.c.) was hydrogenated at room temperature and ordinary pressure“in the 

_ presence’ of palladised barium sulphate (5%Pd, 3g.}. Hydrogenation was complete with 
the absorption ‘of one molecular proportion of hydrogen. ‘The solution was then filtered 
and the solvent removed in vacuum. -The residue was dissolved in ether and freed from, 
phenolic “impurities by washing with 2% sodium hydroxide. Kvaporation of the dried 

‘ethereal solution left ([V) as a gum which could not be crystallised. The semicarbazong,, 
obtained by treating the gum with semicarbazide hydrochloride (0.5 g.) and excess of, 
sodium acetaté.in .alcohol on the. water-hath, crystallised from butanol.,in colorless 
prisms (0..t5 g.), m.p. 215-16° (decomp.).1 For analysis a sample was dried at'3093/15mm., 
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over phosphorus pentoxide. (Found: C, 73.7; H, 5.3; N, 11.3. CaoH).O.N, 
requires C, 73.9; H, 5 3; N, 11.9 per cent). ; 

{b) With Palladised Charcoal: Fotmation of spiro-(1:0)-2-hyd1 oxytettalin-a!:B!- : 
(a!:x')-naphthodihyd1ofurane (Vv, R=H).—A suspension of dehydrodi-2-hydroxy-r- 
paphthylmethane (1.0 g.) in ethyl acetate (4o cc.) was hydrogenated under similar 
conditions as in (a) above, in the presence of palladised charcoal (30% Pd, 0 2 g.). 
When the absorption waS complete (1.3 molecular proportion!, the solution was filtered 
and the solvent removed invacuum. The neutral product (V, R=H) (o 2 g } solidified 
in the presence of dilute alcohol and was obtained after two crystallisations from alcohol 
in colorless plates, m.p. 143-45°. (Found: C, 83.3; H, 59. Ca:H,.O; requires C, 
83.4; H, 5.9 per cent). It dissolved in concentrated sulphuric acid with a yellow colour 
exhibiting intense green fluorescence. The benzoyl derivative was prepared by 
adding benzoyl chloride (0.2 g.) to a solution of the product ‘o.2 g.) in pyridine (2 c.c.) 
and leaving the mixture overnight. It crystallised from alcohol in colorless, hard 
prisms, m.p. 137-38°, (Found: C, 82.7; H, 5-4. CasH.2.03 requires C, 82.7; H, 5.4 
per cent). % 4 . 

(c) With Adams’s Catalyst-—-A suspension of dehydrodi-2-hydroxy-1-naphthyl- 
methane (2 0 g ) in alcohol {50 c.c.) was hydrogenated uuder similar conditions in the 
presence of Adams's catalyst (0.1 g.). The absorption of hydrogen was complete 
in $ hour (1.1 molecular proportion) and the mixture when worked up gave (V, R=H) 
(50 mg.) and (I) (1.6 g.). F 

Catalytic Reduction of 3-Bromodehydrodi-2-hydroxy-1-naphthylmethane.—A solu- 
tion of 3-bromodehydrodi-2-hydroxy-1-naphthylmethane (1.0 g.j (Shearing and Smiies, 
loc. cit.) in ethyl acetate (50 c.c.) was hydrogenated at room temperature and’ ordinary 
ptessure in the presence of palladised charcoal (30% Pd, o.2g.). ‘The hydiogena- 
tion was complete in an hour (1 molecular proportion) and the product when worked 
up gave the alkali-soluble 3-bromodi-2-hydroxy-x-naphthylmethane {0.8 g.) crystallising 
from alcohol in colorless, felted needles, m.p. 202-204° (decomp.); Shearing and Smiles 
‘loc. cit.) give m.p. 201°. (Found: C, 66.5; H, 3-8. Cs,H,,0,Br requires C, 66.5; H, 
3.9 per cent). No neutral product was detected in this reduction. 

Catalytic Reduction of (VI, R=H)}: Formation of spiro-(1:0)-2-methyl-a-hydroxy- 
tetralin-o':B'(2':1')-naphthodihyd1ofurane.—The commpound (VI, R=H) (1.0 g.) was 
dissolved in pure aicohol (so c.c.) and hydrogenated under ordinary conditions in the 
presence of Adams’s catalyst (o1g.). After 45 minutes, one mol of hydrogen had 
been absorbed, and then the solution was filtered and concentrated when (V, R=CH,, 
o.9g.) was obtained in colorless needles, m.p. 163-64°. (Found: C, 83.7; H, 6.4. 
Ca:H. 0, requires C, 83.6; H, 6.3 per cent). ‘he product is insoluble in alkali. 

Reduction of (VI, R=H) with Hydriodtc Acid and Red Phosphorus.—A solution 
of the compound (VJ, R=H, 5.0g.) in acetic acid was refluxcd with hydriodic acid 
d1.7, 30 c.c.} and red phosphorus {5.0 g) for 4 hour. The mixture was filtered, 
washed with acetic acid and the filtrate extracted with ether. The ethereal solution 
was washed with sodiuin bicarbonate and then with alkali. The alkaline extract on 
acidification gave a semi-solid product having the odour of 8-naphthol, the presence 
of which was detected by diazo-couplings. The neutral product after the removal 
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of ether was purified by steam-distillation. The oily distillate was taken up with 
ether and distilled fractionally. ‘The fraction distilling at 260°-270° was converted into 
the picrate, crystallising from alcohol in orange needles, m.p. 125°, undepressed on 
admixture with the picrate of 1:2-dimethylnaphthalene, m.p. 130°. (Found: C, 55.43 
H, 3.7; N, 11.1. Cig 1s0;N3 requires C, 56.1; H, 3.9; N, 0.9 per cent). 

Preparation of (VI, R=Br).—A solution of methylmagnesium iodide from miethyl 
iodide (1.5 g.) and magnesium (0.25 g.) in ether was added dropwise to a stirred solution 
- of 3-bromodehydrodi-2-hydroxy-r-naphthylmethane (3.0g.) in benzene (40 c.c.). 
During the addition of the first few drops, the yellow colour of the solution seemed 
to deepen but immediately afterwards the colour began to fade away. ‘The addition 
of the Grignard reagent was stopped when the solution became nearly colorless and 
after leaving at the ordinary temperature for 4 hour, the product, when worked up in 
the usual way, gave a gum which crystallised slowly when left in contact with alcohol 
for sometime. It crystallised from aqueous alcohol in colorless, hard prisms (2.5 g.), 
m.p. 136-37°. (Found: C, 67.1; H, 4.5. Ca:H:;0,Br requires C, 67.2; H, 4.3 per 
cent). The product is insoluble in alkali. . 

Calalytic Reduction of (VI, R=Br).—A solution of the bromo compound (VI, 
R=Br, 0.5 g.} in alcohol (30 c.c.) was hydrogenated in presence of Adams’ s catalyst 
(50 mg.). Approximately 1.8 molecular proportion of bydiogen was absorbed, the 
absorption towards the end being very sluggish (apparently due to the poisoning of the 
catalyst). The product, which wags insoluble in alkali, crystallised from alcohol in 
colorless, felted needles, m.p. 159-62°, and was identical with (V, R=CH,) by com- 
parision and mixed m.p. (Found: C, 83.5; H, 6.3. CssHa.O2 requires C, 83.6; H, 
6.3 per cent). The product also gave negative Beilstein’s test for halogen. 


The author wishes to thank Prof. Sir Robert Robinson, P. R. S., for his interest in 
the investigation. 
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ESSENTIAL OIL FROM THE BERRIES OF LAVUNGO SCANDENS (ROXB.) 


By K. K. BAsLas AND S S. DESHAPANDE 


The essential oi] from the berries of Lavungo Scandens consists of 56% cineo!, 30% cinnamy! 
cinnamate and 9% methy! cinnamate. 


The plant Lavungo Scandens (Roxb.) Buch.-Ham exwight., known in Sanskrit 
as ‘‘Lavang lata’’ is indigenous to India and belongs to the family of Rutaceae. It is 
a stout scandent shrub of E.'Bengal and Assam bearing white, very fragrant flowers, 1” 
in diameter aud oblong berries with aromatic pulp. Neither the flowers nor the berries 
have been chemically examined for their aromatic constituents though the berries have 
been used for perfuming hair oils. ‘They are said to be of high medicinal value, specially 
in curing baldness. On account of the extreme aroma they possess, they are commonly 
known as ‘ Sugandh kokila.’ 


The essential oil is obtained by the steam distillation of the dried berries in 2.5% 
yield. It has the following properties: dgs°, 0.945; 7°, 1.5120; [@]p, —1°; acid 
value, 1.93 and ester value, 102.5. 


The oil (80 c.c.) was distilled at atmospheric pressure and the following fractions 
were collected : 


(I) 176°—x78°, 45 ¢.c. 
(II) 243°—245°, 25 c.c. 
(III) 261°—263°, 7 c.c. 


Fraction (1) is strongly odorous and smells like camphor. It absorbs bromine 
and does not show any reducing properties, nor does it show the presence of any functional 
groups. Its boiling point and odour’ suggest its identity with cineol which has 
subsequently been confirmed. ‘Thus, it forms a solid compound with syrupy phosphoric 
acid (Kebler, Amer. J. Pharm., 1898, 70, 492), and a crystalline compound with resor- 
cinol melting at 85°-87° (Baeyer and Virck, Ber., 1902, 88, 1209). The identity of 
this fraction with cineol was finally confirmed by preparing resorcinol addition compound 
with a genuine sample of cinéol obtained by us from eucalyptus oil and observing the 
mixed melting point of the addition products, when no depression in the melting point 
was observed. Amount of cineol in the oil was estimated by treating it with a 50% 
solution of resorcinol and decomposing the solid addition compound obtained with 
caustic soda, wheu the cineol was liberated. Estimated in this way the percentage of 
cineol in the oil was found to be 56%. 

Fraction (II) on redistillation boils at 245° and possesses a fine pleasant fruity 
odour. On keeping in ice, it freezes to a white creamy solid which melts at room 
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temperature. 1t shows indifference towards reagents for alcohols, aldehydes ‘and i, 
ketones. When heated with Fehling’s solution, the latter is not reduced, but ~a-erys- o 
talline precipitate separates which has been proved to be sodium cinnamate ‘The traction 
was hydrolysed with alkali and the acid and alcohol separated. ‘he acid was identified as 
cinnamic acid from (a) its melting point, (b; its reaction with bromine and (c) its neutral 
equivalent. The alcohol was identified as cinnamyl alcohol from its boiling point, 
and the melting point of its dibromo derivative, 74° (Grimanx, Ber., 1887, 20, 120). 
The ester is therefore cinnamyl cinnamate. ‘This was further confirmed by preparing 
the dibromide of the ester which melted on recrystallisation at 151° (Gildmeister and 
Hoffman, “ The Ethereal Oils,’’ Vol. I, p. 646). The identity of the cinnamyl alcohol 
in the hydrolysis product of the ester was further confirmed by taking the mixed 
meiting point of the bromo derivative obtained from the above alcohol and the bromo 
derivative prepared by us from a genuine sample of cinnamy! alcohol, when no depression 
was observed, 

, Fraction (III) boils at 263° and possesses a pleasant fruity odour like fraction (II). 
It also freezes on being kept in icc and melts toa liquid at room temperature It also 
behaves similaily with Fehling’s solution. On hydrolysis with alkali it forms a clear 
solution in water indicating that this fraction is an ester of ciunamic acid with some 
alcohol which is soluble in water. Among the naturally occurring esters of cinnamic 
acid, the poégsibility of methyl cinnamate suggests itself. This boils at 263° and 
freezes at 33°. The alcohol formed on hydrolysis of traction (III) could not be isolated 
on account of its solubility in alcohol. The identity of methyl cinnamate in this 
fraction was confirmed by preparing the bromo derivative which melted after 1ecrys- 
tallisation at 117°. It was further confirmed by taking the mixed melting point of the 
two bromo derivatives, one obtained from the ester present in fraction (ITI) and the 
other, prepared from a genuine sainple of inethyl ciunamate. No depression was observed 
in the melting point. 


EXPERIMENTAL 7 


Isolation of the Essential Oil.—The essential oil was obtained by steam distillation 
of the berries from a copper still fitted with a spiral copper condenser. The oil separated 
from the aqueous distillate asa light yellow laye: fluating over water. It was separated 


from water, dried ove: anhydrous sodium sulphate and distilled. It gave the properties 
as shown above. 


TABLE J 
Fraction 
No. Boiling range. Vol. Vield. Properties. 
I. 176°-178° 45cc. 56% Addition product with phosphoric acid and also with 
resorcinol, m p. 85°-87°. 3 
Il. 243°°245° 25 30 Dibromo addition product, m. p. 151°. Freezes to a creamy 
; solid on cooling. 
Il. 261°-263° 7 9 Solidifies on cooling to a white creamy solid, bromo- 


derivative, m p. 117°. 
atk 
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Pouinaviel of the Oil.—The oil (80 c.c.) on distillation at atmospheric pressure 
gave the following fractions, whose boiling points, boiling ranges, percentage yields and 
properties are shown in Table I. 


Identifcation of Cineol in Fraction (:: Addition Conipound with Phosphontc Actd.— 
The fraction (5 c.c.) was cooled in ice and salt and syrupy phosphoric acid (2 cc, 
d 1.75) was gradually added with constant Stirring. The solid addition compound 
separated and became harder on further cooling. 


Cineol-resorcinol Addition Compound.—To the fraction (5 c.c.) was added resorcinol 
{1 g.) and the mixture warmed unti! resorcinol went into solution. On cooling, addition 
pioduct separated in rhombic plates. On filtering, washing a little with alcohol, and 
drying the coinpound it melted at 80-85°. On recrystallisation its melting point rose 
‘to 85-S7° Mixed melting point of this conpound with the one prepared froin a 
genuine sainple of cineol showed no depression. 


Estimation of Cineol in the Oil —To 20 c.c. of the oil was added a 50% solution of 
resorcinol and tne mixtute shaken well, when a solid addition compound separated. 
It was filtered and then decomposed with caustic soda solution when cineol was liberated. 
It was extracted with ether and after removal of the solvent, the residual liquid was 
distilled. {t measured about 11.3 c.c. The percentage of cineol in the oil is thus 55.9% 
which agrees with the distillation figures. 


Identification of Cinnamyl Cinnamate in Fraction (Il): Hydrolysts.—A mixture 
of the fraction (10 c.c.) and a 10% solution of caustic soda (30 c.c.) was refluxed for 3 
hours. On cooling, the products of hydrolysis separated into two layeis ‘The layers 
were separated and extracted with ether. The aqueous layer was acidified with bydro- 
chloric acid, when an acid separated which on recrystallisation from hot water melted 
at 133° and showed no depression in melting point when mixed with a genuine sample 
of cinnamic acid. It absorbed bromine. (Found: Neutral equiv., 148.5. Cy)H,O: 
requires ueutral equiv., 148). 


The ethereal extract was washed with water until free from alkali and dried over 
anhydrous sodium sulphate. After removal of the solvent, the residual liquid distilled 
at 255°. A bromo compound was. prepared by adding bromine to a solution of the 
alcoho! jn chloroform until no more of it was decolorised. A solid compound separated 
after two days, which melted after 1ecrystallisation fiom alcohol at 72°. A mixed 
melting point of this bromo compound with the bromo compound prepared [rom a pure 
and genuine sample of cinnamyl alcohol showed no depression. 


Bromine Addition Product of Cinnamyl Cinnamate.—To the fraction (2 c.c.) was 
added bromine (1 c.c.), dissolved in ether, and the mixture cooled in a freezing mixture. 
After 24 hours, crystalline dibromo addition compound separated. On recrystallisation 
from chloroform it melted at 351°. (Kound: Br, 37.5. Cale. for CisHisO2Bry : 
Br, 37.7 per cent). 


Identification of Methyl Cinnamate 1n Fraction (II1).—Fraction (IT) was hydrolysed 
like fraction (1J) and cinnamic acid in it was identified. The hydrolysis product wasa 
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_clear, homogeneous solution unlike as in fraction (II). A part of it was distilled until 
about one third distilled over. The aqueous distillate on heating with potassium 
dichromate and sulphuric acid evolved vapours smelling like formaldehyde, suggcsting 
the possibility of methyl alcohol in the distillate. 


A bromo compound was prepared by adding bromine to an ethereal solution of the 
fraction till the colour of bromine persisted On shaking and keeping for some 
time a thick crystalline compound separated. On recrystallisation from alcohol it 
inelted at 117°. Mixed melting point of this compound with the bromo compound 
prepared from a genuine sample of methy] cinnamate showed no depression. (Found: Br, 
49.3. Calc. for CyoH,.O,Br,: Br, 49 6 per cent). - 
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(Jour. Indian Chem. Soc., Vol 27, No 8, 1950] is 
COLORIMETRIC DETECTION AND ESTIMATION OF CERIUM 


T. K.S. Murtuy anv Bu. S. V. RaGHAvA Rao 


Quadrivalent cerium gives a bright yellow colour with benzidine in hydrochloric acid solution 
0 03 of the element can be detected of a spot-plate. ‘Trivalent rare earths, Th, Cu, Be, Mg, alkaline 
earths, Zn, Al, Bi, UOt+t, Mu, Ni, NOs’, PO,”’, Cl’, F’, MoO4”, As,30,4”, in moderate amounts do not 
interfere , but, vanadate and chromate cause interference even in small quantities. The reagent may 
also be adcp'ed fer the colorimetric estimation of cerium. 


According to Feigl (Oesterr. chem. Ztg., 1919, 22, 124) quadrivalent cerium gives 
a preen coloration with benzidine in acetic acid solution and by comparative tests 
with orher rare earths Herzfeld (Z. anal. Chem., 1939, 115, 421) showed that the test 
was specific for cerium and the green colour was noticeable with 0.062 mg. of the 
element. By far the most sensitive 1eagent for this element appears to be leuco- 
malachite green (Mikrochemie, 1936, 21, 35) which is reported to show the presence 
of 0037 ceriutn. Other reagents of intermediate sensitivity aie known (Bull. soc. 
chim., 1939, 8, 889; Z. anorg. Chem., 1934, 217, 272; Ind. Eng. Chem. Anal. Ed, 
1937, 9, 181; Helv. Chim. Acta, 1944, 27, 1479); but in most of these cases the 
reagent may not be adopted for quantitative estimation. Jt has been found, however, 
that benzidine in the presence of hydrochloric acid gives a bright yellow colour with 
quadrivalent cerium and as little as o.3y of the element can be easily recognised on 
a spot-plate. Further, trivalent cerium does not give this reaction and a number of 
elements, viz., other trivalent rare earthes, Th, Cu, Be, Mg, alkaline earths, Zn, Al, 
Bi, UO,**, Mn, Ni, NOQ,’, PO’, Cl’, EF, Mo0,’, As,O,*, in moderate amounts do nol 
interfere; but vanadate and chromate cause interference even in small quantities. 
The presence of large amounts of sulphate should be avoided, since SO,’ reacts with 
benzidine, base to form a white crystalline precipitate which would interfere with 
colour comparison. 

The reagent may also be adopted for exact determinations of the element for 
amounts varying from 0.02 ing. to 0.25 mg. in so ml. provided that measurements are 
made sufficiently quickly, asthe yellow colour fades with time. This property also 
necessitates the use of an external colour standard for comparison. . 


ExPERIMENTAL 


The following solutions were prepared : 


(i) 0.1% Benzidine in 0.3N hydrochloric acid. 


(4i) About o.11g. ferric chloride (FeCl;, 6H,0) dissolved in 100 ml. of 2N-HC- 
as the standard for comparison of colour. 


(tii) Standard ceric sulphate contaming 0.290 mg. of cerium in roo ml. of 
0.5N sulphuric acid. 


: (tv) Test solution in o.5N sulphuric acid containing 0.4 to 6 mg. of cerium 
in roo mi. 


l'o standardise the ferric chloride solution § ml. of solution (iii) were taken in 
a soml. measuring flask; 1 ml. of (i) was added, shaken, and quickiy made up to the 
mark with 3N hydrochloric acid, and compared in a colorimeter. 
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‘To make an estimation 5 ml. of the test solution were taken in a 50 ml. measuring 
flask, 1 ml. of the. benzidine reagent was added, made up to the mark with 3N 
hydrochloric acid and compared with the standard ferric chloride solution. The following 
results were obtained with solutions of known cerium content. 


TABLE 1 
Ce taken. Ce found. Ce taken. Ce found. 
0.023 mg: 0.022 mg. o 116 mg. o 120 mg 
0035 : 0.034 0 145 0 145 
0 046 0.046 ; 0.174 O.1FT 
0 058 0 059 0 200 0 1901 
0 125 0.120 0 232 0 231 


Fading of the yellow colour with time has also been investigated In the 
accompanying diagram the reciprocal of the depth of the colour, which is a measure of 
the apparent concentration of the element, is plotted against time. Curve (a) refers 
to a concentration of 0.116 ing. of cerium’and curve (b) too.125 mg. in soil. it will 


° 
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be seen that no appreciable error is Irkely to be introduced if the measurements are 
concluded within 2 minutes. Curves for various concentrations lie parallal to one another 
When the curve is extrapolated to zero time and these latter values are adopted, 
better agreement with the standard is obtained. The values thus calculated are 
shown below. 


TABLE IL 
Ce taken Ce found. Ce taken. Ce found. 
0 023 mg. 0 023 mg. 0 116 0.117 
0 046 0 047 0 125 0.126 
t - 
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DIPOLE MOMENTS OF METALLIC SOAPS * 


By BIRENDRA CHANDRA BANERJEE AND SANTI R, PauiT. 


The dipole moments of six metallic soaps, viz., the oleates of Zn Cu, Mg, Ni, Pb and Ca have been 
determined by a heterodyne beat method. The values are 0.29 D, 1.20 D, 1.66 D, 2.67 D, 4.29 D and 4.49D 
respectively. 

Though the metallic soaps are generally regarded as non-polar from their physico-cheinical, particu- 
larly solubility behaviour, being highly soluble in organic solvents, these data show them (except Zn) to 
be fairly highty polar. It is suggested that this high polarity is cansed not by a high charge but by a 
comparatively large separation between the charges owing to the centre of negative charge residing well 
within the hydrccarbon radical of the oleate. 

It is further observed from an examination of the u-values of the group II ciecients: Mg, Ca and 
Zn oleates that the order of their dipole moments is opposite to the order of their ionisation potentials. 

Calculation of s-values has also been made according toa new equation developed by Jatkar, Sathe 
and Iyengar. it is found that p» (Jatkares. al) is always lower than 4 (Debye). It is further observed 
that P, (total polarisation) is strongly dependent on concentration both in the new and in,the classical 
Debye equation and so the new equation does not offer any advantage over the Debye equation in these 
cases. 

Attempts have also been made to treat the data by a recently developed simpler method of calculation 
due to-Guggenheim. The method seems to be generally applicable and the p-values are in ane agreement 
with Debye values. 


The metallic salts of long chain fatty acids, which are generally called metallic soaps, 
have’ got important applications in industry (vide Elliott, “The Alkaline Earth and 
Heavy Metal Soaps’, Reinhold Publ. Corpn., 1946). They are generally used in the 
manufacture of lubricating grease, waterproofs, driers in paints and varnishes and in 
various other industrial products (for review vide’ Lesser, Soap & Sanitary Chem, 
1945, 24, 36, 40). : 

In spite of extensive technical use very few systematic scientific data exist about 
them, though they are of undoubted interest not only owing to their peculiar physical 
and chemical properties but also due to their rather unusual type of chemical structure. 
Great interest has recently been shown about the physico-chemical properties of some 
of these soaps, particularly their behaviour against organic solvents (Martin and Pink, 
J. Chem. Soc., 1948, 1750; Gray and Alexander, J. Phys. Coll.- Chem., 1949, 88, 

a3) and their X-ray structure (Marsden ef al., J. Amer. Oil Chem. Soc., 1948, 28, 
454; Vold, Hattiangdi and Vold, J. Coll. Sci., 1949, 4, 93). 

As opposed to the true soaps quite a few metallic soaps dissolve in pure aromatic 
and chlorinated hydrocarbons and often dissolve better in mixed solvents (Matiollo, 
“Protective and Decorative Coatings’, John Wiley, ro42, Vol. Il, p. 621; Palit, 
J. Amer. Oil Chem. Soc., 1947, 24, 190; Crawford, Nature, 1947, 160, x19) and 
so they are generally regarded as non-polar though no adequate evidence exists to this 


* Contribution No. 15 from the Department of Physical Chemistry, Indian Associaiton for the 
Cultivation of Science, Calcutta—z2. 
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point, It was hence thought of interest to carry out measurements of the dielectric 
constant and dipole ‘moment sof these substances, and these data are expected to throw ' 
some light on their molecular structure, which in itsturn would enable us to explain” 


their properties. This, paper ‘reports our results of measurement of dielectric constant ee 


and dipole moment of oleates of six bivalent metals, viz., 2a, Mg, Zn, Cu, Ni, and Pb 
by the heterodyne beat sthethod. 


, 


ee - EXPRRIMENTAL 


Preparation.—The usual method of double decomposition between dilute solution 
of Na-oleate and a shight exccss of metallic salts was adopted in the preparation of 
metallic oleates. The sodium oleate was dissolved in aqueous buty! alcoholand the 
metallic salt e.g., acetate (Ca and Pb) or sulphate (Mg, Ni, Zn, Cu) was in pure aqueous 
solution. The oleates, thus obtained, were washed repeatedly with warm water until 
completely free from soluble impurities. The product was finally dried in a vacuum 
oven at 50°, 

Solvents.—Benzene (C. P.) was twice distilled over drierite (CaSO,) in an all-glass 
apparatus. The solvent, thus obtained, was dried over sodium. 

Apparatus. —The heterodyne beat apparatus used in our measurements has been 
designéd- and constructed i in our laboratory by simplification and mocheanen ofa circuit 
used’ by Stranathan (Rev. Sci. Instr., 1934, 8, 334; ‘Terman, ‘“ Radio Engineering”’, 
McGraw Hill, 1947). ° T'wo identical oscillators of Hartley type were used. One of the 
éscillators was kept at a constant frequency and the standardised capacity in the other 

_ was varied. » In order to overcome the difficulty of frequency drifts in oscillators, the 
-plate yalfage was supplied from a dry cell, whereas the filament was heated by a 6-volt 


uo gente ‘battery. A variable air condenser provided with a slow motion scale and cali 


ee : $2 Fig. 1 
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brated against a standard capacitor of a Q-meter in the 400-1000 kilocycle range was 


. , used as the standard capacity in our measurement. The beat was detected ‘by a straight 


receiver provided with a tuning magiceye. The latter dévice was found to be highly 


of ‘sensitive because even when our ears failed to discriminate éxtremely’ low _frequency 


’ beats,: fluttering of the magic eye aided in the accurate adjusting of the variable stand- 
- atdised capacitor against which measurement was made by substittiion method; ‘The 


° 


circuit diagram of the oscillator is shown above. . i 


The measurements were made at room temperature. Fot this 6 ipaae an oil-bath 
thermostat containing an oil of low dielectric constant was used. 


Experimental Cell.—The cell was designed in accordance with the directions 
given by Sauce and Briscoe (J. Chem. Soc., 1925, 315) and: modified by Le Fevie and 
Russel (Le Fevre, “‘ Dipole Moments,’’ Methuen Series, 2nd edition, revised and reset 
1948, p. 353 Le Fevre and Russcl, J. Chem. Soc., 1936, 491). As regards the silvering 
of the cell the standard method of reducing ammoniacal silver nitrate by glucose solution 
was adopted in our case. 


Density Measurement.—Density of each concentration of the pe permental solution 
was measured by a specific gravity bottle. . ie) 


Refractive Index Measurement.—As the molar refraction of the metallic salts of 
fatty acids is neither known nor calculable from the standard atomic refraction table, it is 
found advisable to measure the refractive index for each concentration ° ‘atid. then! to 
compute the final result from the following formula :— “ feo 


R,= Ris=hRs = polar refraction for a single solute molecule, _--. ~:~", 


fr 


A Sg at 


2 aia Pr 
- + . = te eS wage ge ey 
where R,.= ee x iM halls = molar refraction of each solution. ar. 
iz 2 13 7 < 


n,,=tefractive index for Nap lines of each solution ; f,=mol. fraction of. the solvent 5 +S 


d,,=deusity of solutions ; f, =mol- fraction of the solute; oe Na 


- om = 


P os > 
n—-t M : 
= x a = molar refraction of benzene, 





n=refractive index of benzene, d=density of benzene, M,= molecular weight of benzene, 
M,=molecular weight of the solute used. 

In this case it is tacitly assumed that the mixture law is obeyed in the case of molar 
refraction. 

Method of Calculations.—If a polar substance is dissolved in a non-polar solvent 
and the solution is so dilute as to show negligible solvent-solute interaction, the polari- 
sation for that solution is given by : 

S71, fiMitfaM, 


Pa 
eta -ldas 


where e is the dielectric constant of that solution. 
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Ps P, be the polarisation of the solvent, then assuming the mixture law, the polarisation 
a=f,P,+fsPs, where P, is the polarisation of the solvent. : : 


: x“ Now P,= Pya-frP, 
ha 


is plotted against f, and the polatisation for the single solute molecule corresponding 
to infinite dilution, i.e., f2=0 is taken for the calculation of dipole moment because it 
is at f,=o that the solute-solute interaction vanishes. The orientation polarisation 
Pyorent) is obtained by subtracting R, from P,. No coirection was made for atomic 
polarisation, as the samples used were not considered to be of such high order of purity as 
to merit such accurate treatment. 5 


Thus » = 0.0127 PP ae x 107'8, where T=absolute temperature of the bath. 

Dielectric Constant Measurement.—Dielectric constant was measured py the 
substitution method. To start with, one of the oscillators was kept fixed and the other 
was varied by varying the auxiliary as well as the standard capacitor till the beat was 
zero. This was taken as the inilial reading. The experimental cell filled with air was 
next connected in parallel with the standardised condenser which was adjusted till the 
beat was just zero. ‘The difference in the two readings give us the capacity due to the 
cell. ‘I'he initial reading without the cell, the reading when the cell was filled with air 
and also the reading with the cell first filled with benzene and then with the experi- 
mental solution—these four readings were taken. ‘The dielectric constant for the 
particula: solution was then calculated with the help of the following equation, 


anf: x 2 
e=2.a70x Essa Co. 2:270% Cot Coensene 
C lenzone — Co 1.270 


where Cyn =capacity of the cell with the interspace filled with dielectric solution; 
Chenrene = capacity of the cell filled with benzene and C,=zero capacitiy i.e., capacity of 
* leads, etc. 
The dielectric constant of benzene was taken as 2.270 for our measurement. All the data 
for dielectric constant measurements were taken at a fixed frequency of 600 k. 
cycles, sec™*. 
= Discuss 10 N 

- The results of our measurements are presented in Table 1. All the metallic soaps 
studied are observed to have dipole moments which range from ajmost zero to as high 
as 4.5107". Of the three second group elements, magnesium, calcium and zinc, it 
is observed that zinc, which is the highest member of the series, has got the lowest 
(almost zero) dipole moment. ‘This is probobly expected, as the general trend when 
we go down the periodic table is to form non-polar bonds with organic radicals, which 
1s particularly true of metals of sub-group B. In agreement with the above idea, 
magnesium; which like zinc easily forms covalent organometallic compounds, e.g. 
Grignard reagents, is found to have low dipole moment, much lower than that of 
calcitm. In order to test if the dipole moment is determined by the position in the 
periodic table, We atlempted to determine the dipole moment of beryllium and barium 
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. EE Aa ee 

‘Temperature=30°s ae ; . - 7 : : =< , 

Sample.  f;. ¢. Ny. dig Py Py. P aa. Ry Ry ieee up: 

. in c.c, . ince | ait 
00706 2.2770 1.4948 8658 27.29 242.7 J 26.65 180 ~ 


Zinc 
oleate - “oor51 22735 1.4945 8654 27-14 2252 1862cc 26627 188.99 184.42" 0.29D 


00120 2.2720 1.4950 8650 3707 216.7 . 26:57 200.00 
-00363 2.2840 1.4947 .8672 27 66 : 450.8 26.89 181.2 7 
Copper . . 
oleate 60257 2.2789 1.4948 .8662 27-39 237-0 2t5c.c 26:73 182.9 185.5 1.2D 
-002 13 (2.2740 1.4949 8654 27.28 = 230.0 26.68 192.50 : 2 
00128 2.2720 «1.4950 .8650 27.09 2190 26.55  °203.10 ae . 
0030I 2.3170 1.4936 .8656 28.06 428.6 26.76 182.70 
Nickel pm ae 
oleate ~.00223 2.2950 41.4937. °8650 «27.62 9372.2. 328c.c. 26.25 188.30 182.6 / 2.67D 
001 53 2.2854 1.4938 -8648 = 27.33 A 346.4 26.53 183.00 
.00102 2.2787 1.4939 «8646 27.16 93-3333 26.44 - 176.50 
.00302 2.2910 1.4946 .8650 27.67 298.0 26.80 182.32 
Vagnesium 


oleate -00198 2.2800 1.4947 -8648 27.33 272.7 246c.c 26.63 187.82 187.62, 1.66D 


.00138 2.2760 1.4948  .8646 27.16 253.7 26.55 188.41 
.00096 2.2730 1.4949 «8644 27.06 250.0 26.49 197.92 
.00376 2.3360 1.4947 8660 ° 2845 “4520 26.92 183.6 ; , * 


Calcium : 
» oleate .00268 2.3260 1.4948 .8654 28.12 504.0 Gore.c 26.74 182.8 187.7 4.49D 


.00185 2.3150 1.4949 .8650 27.83 557.0 26.63 189.2 ‘ 
.00128 2.3040 13.4950 .8646 27.55 578.0 26.54 195.3 ~ i 
-00152 2.2890 1.4937 .8684 27.36 368.42 26.48 131.58 


Lead 7 ; 
_ oleate .00102 2.2849 1.4938 .8668 27.26 431.40 §c4c.C 26.43 127.45 126.88 4 29D 


-00074 2.2829 1.4939 -8656 27.17 459.46 ‘ 26.40 121.62 


oleates. “Unfortunately, however, we did not meet with much success as both ‘these 
oleates were found to be too insoluble in the common solvents to admit of direct dipole 
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‘ moment measurement. We have, however, lately obviated the above difficulty by using 
benzene- alcohol mixture as the solvent: and applying Guggenbeim’s meted of calculation, 
the results of which would constitute a ‘future publication. 2 : eye Ste: 2 

It will be noted that (from Table I) of the six soaps, the P, vérsus foe cuives show 
the usual positive slopes for all soaps except that of calcium and lead which Jatter show 
negative slope. In other words, the latter soaps are more polar in dilute solution. It 
is believed that this hehaviour is at least in part caused by the strong association tendency 
of these soap molecules to form micelles at higher concentration. 

Of the transition elements, we have studied nickel and copper oleate. It will be 
observed from the figure that nickel has a fairly high dipole moment, 2.67 D 
and copper oleate has got somewhat less moment, 1.20 D, but has a value higher than its 
right hand neighbour, zinc. It is quite suiprising that these substances, which are so 
highly soluble in hydrocarbon sovents, have such high dipole moments. 

The question of geometry and polarity of the molecuie naturally arises in connec- 
tion with the dipole mement. For example, if the bivalent oleates Lave completely 
symmetrical structures, it is difficult to see how they give rise 10 such high moments at 
all. From these values we would suggest that the structure of these oleates is not 
symmetrical, the two valencies not being distributed in opposition to each other so as 
to annul the effect of each other. Further, it is quite likely that pseudo rings are 
formed as shown below by each of the fatty acids and these two rings by the exercise 
of co-ordinate valency between the two oxygen atoms and the central copper atom may 
not lie in the same plane. The most plausible disposition would be the four oxygen 
atoms tetrahedrally arranged round the copper atom. 


it * ao Na 
Baye a 


The metallic soaps, for example, the nickel and copper oleates, have a very high 
solubility in hydrocarbon solvents and these solutions do not conduct current. From 
these it is generally assumed that these metallic {Soaps ate non-polar compounds. In 
: fact, there - ‘is no doubt from chemical standpoint that the bond between copper and the 
- organic radical should be weakly ionic, if at all. The dipole moment data are, however, 
. inconsistent with these chemical evidences. These two views can be reconciled if we 

- postulate: that the centre of negative charge of these metallic soaps must reside well 
" inside the “hydrocarbon part of the molecule. In fact, we may conceive that the 
negative charge in the oleate anion is distributed over the whole ion so that the centre 
” of ‘gravity of the charge lies further from copper which might explain the high dipole 
moment. though the polarity. of the bond may not be so high, since dipole moment 
“involves the, product of two quantities, charge and theit separation. The mechanism 
of the distribution of the negative charge is probably a simple inductive effect. The 
“negative charge of the —COO™ end will polarise each of the C—H bond by repulsion of 
the electrons; the niore, the neaier the carbon atom, and this will in effect make the 
negative.charge distribute over the whole hydrocarbon radical of the soap molecule. 
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Since, the polarity of ‘he ‘melal-orgasié bond is caused by a displacement of ee 

two valeticy: electrons fromthe metal to the oleic acid radical, it seems reasonable that 

the dipole moment values will follow inversely the ionisation potential of the metal 
t.¢é., if the energy required for the reaction, . 


Pals * gee 


M——M?** +2e’ 





is low, the dipole moment will be high and vice versa. This correlationship of course 
will not exist for salts of lower acids because the molecules being small, specific electrical 
disturbances will tend to mask such a relationship. In the following table have been 
compiled the values of the observed dipole moments and ionisation potentials. (taken 
fiom International Critical Tables). It will be observed that the expected relationship 
exists at least qualitatively among the eleinents of the same group of the periodic table 
(Group I1). Copper and lead which belong to a different group (Group I), however, 
do not exactly fit in the above seties. Only more work can show whether this 
inverse parallelism is mere accidental or not. 


TaBig II 
Soap. Dipole moment. : Ionisation potential 
M——M**-+2¢, 
Calcium oleate 4.49 D 3 17.91 volts 
Magnesium oleate 1.66 22.58 
Zinc oleate 0.29 . 27.25- 


Jatkar’s New Equation.—Following an essentially Debye’s method of calculation 
but with some imposed quantum restrictions on orientation of the dipoles in the electric 
field, Jatkar, Iyengar and Sathe (J. Indian Inst. Sci., 1946, 28A, Part II, 1) have 
recently developed a new equation to replace Debye’s equation. ‘These authors claim 
superiority of their equation on various points of which they mention that the concen- 
tration variation of P, values will be smaller or negligible. We have recalculated al! our 
values using this new equation and the p- values are given in Table IV,- These néw p- 
values, as found by Jatkar and his associates, are somewhat less than the Debye’s value, 
and our calculations also show this to be so. This new equation by .the above authors is ¢ 
(.—x)M Uae OO ag tae 


P= i 


(n? —1) edi ef 
d s 


= . eo" sot 7 oe . 


Electronic polarisation P.= 
Pyy= EO Msf + Mala) — pf, + Paty and 
. 1a Z oak 


Py pee : . % , ee - 
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: ‘ Tasty LI 


- : Dipole moments by Guggenheim’s methods , 


Sample. C (moles/c.c.),  e—nt. 
. : 2.253 1075 0.0426 
Zinc oleate 1,656 X 107 .0388 
1.314 X 1075 +0370 
oO 0344 
_. 3-938 1075 +0499 
2.798 X 1075 .0436 
Copper oleate 1 940 X 1078 0393 
° 1.402 X 1078 .0370 
° +0335 
3.287 X 107 0572 
2.170 X 1078 0459 
Magnesinm 1.517X 1078 0416 
oleate 1.057 X 1076 -0383 
° 0344 
2.268 x 1078 0862 
3.266 X 1075 0839 
Nickel oleate 1.666 X 1076 0540 
3.113 X1075 0470 
o 10374 
1.672 X 1078 -0579 
Lead oleate 1.125 X 1078 0535 
° 0.823 X 1078 s0512 
“ ° +0374 
e 4.071 X 1075 -IOIQ 
; 2863x1075 -0916 
Calcium oleate 2.024 X 1078 083 
“+ yqrrxX 1075 .0690 
oO 0335 
Sample. H(Debye)- 
Zinc o.eate 0.29 D 
Copper oleate 1.20 
Magnesiuin oleate 1.66 
Nickel oleate 2.67 
Leadoleate , 4.29 


Calcium oleate 


4:49 


A. Alc. (A/C)e—>o. 
0.0082 3.640 X 107 m 
+0044 9.657 X10? 0 
0026 1.980 X 102 
0164 4 164 X 10% 
.0103 3.609 X r0# 
.0058 2.989 x ro? 1.72 X 107 
0035, 2.497 X 10? 
0228 6.94103 
,OITS 5.30 X 107 
.0072 475X023 2.40X ro! 
.0039 3.70 X 108 
0488 14.930X 108 
0265 11.690 X 107 
0166 9.963 X 107 5.9 X10" 
0096 8.626 x 107 
.0205 12.27 X 103 
.O161 14.31 X 108 19.8 x 107 
.0138 315.92X 107 
0684 16 Bo X 102 
0581 26.30 X ro? 
0468 23-12 X »o* 49.3% 107 
0355 a5.16X10% 
Taste IV 
HGuggenhelm). 
° 
1.18 
1.60 
2.19 
4,02 
4-87 


ry 


1.18 X £0718 


1.60 X re “18 


3.19 x 19718 


4.00 x 19718 


4.873 X 19718 


H(Jatkar)- 


0.22 D 
1.07 
1.39 
4.34 
4.22 
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As far as our data go, this new equation is- not -found to offer .any. advantage or 
disadvantage over the classical Debye equation; -the variation of P, with concentration 
being of the same order, if not more, with this new equation as that obtained from the 
classical equation. : 


Guggenheim’s Method of Calculation—Very recently Guggenheim (Trans. 
Faraday Soc., 1949, 48, 714) has proposed a simple and straight forward method of 
calculating ». His method requires very accurate dielectric constant and refractive 
index values but requires Only density values of ordinary accuracy. ‘This is a great 
experimental advantage in woiking with volatile solvents. Guggenheim’s imethod 
consists in finding the slope of the e—n? versus C (moles per c.c.) curve which should be 
a straight line if the mixture laws for refractivity and polarisation are valid. This slope 
is equated to the following expression 


: _(69+2)(np?+2) a4nN *° Ww 
Slope = Sot2to F2) | Aa 
P 3 3 3kT 





3TXslope a 
4.€., Guggenheim 0.0127 a/ 32 slope —— x ro? 


Evidently, the intercept of the above curve on the y-axis would be equal to «,—n3 
and so would be the same for all solutes in the same solvent. In aétempting to apply 
this method to our data we find that the points fall fairly well on a straight line having 
acommon intercept at the actually observed value of ¢9—1)7. There is, however, much 
uncertainty in finding the slope and to obviate the uncertainty of finding the slope we 
have, following Guggenheim, first calculated A as given below. Next A/C is plotted 
against C and extrapolated C=o. pis then calculated from ihe equation given below: 


Az(e—n?} — (69 —- n*9) 


a tne (FTE Olea 
RE OSA LG a 2M (69 + 2) (297 + 2) 


‘The results of our calculation are presented in Table III and a comparison is made 
with yp, calculated, by Debye’s method, in Table IV. We have found that much labour 
in calculation is saved by using Guggenheim’s method. Itis further to be pointed out 
that since each point on the graph is based on both dielectric constant and refractive 
index, the errors in both have more chance to cancel out from the final-result, whercas 
in Debye’s method of calculation differences of two large quantities, viz., P,,—Pif, and 
(Py) (Ry)o are involved introducting uncertainty in the final result. : 


It will be observed that the agreement between ppebye aNd PMGuggenheim iS fairly good 
for all soaps except those of lead and calcium. Perhaps the larger extrapolation needed 
for these two soaps and also their anomalous concentration variation of, polarisation, as 
already pointed out, may contribute to this larger difference... 
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ZIRCONIUM: ITS ESTIMATION AND SEPARATION. 
HYDRAZINE SULPHATE 


By Ca. VENKATESWARLU AND Bh. S. V. RaGsava Rao 


Hydrazine sulphate precipitates zirconium completely from solutions of pa 28 and above. This 
reagent also separates the element from Be, Ni and rare earths in the pu range 2.8 to 3.0 in a single 
precipitation. Separation from thorium is more delicate and the px is critical at 2.8. 


During au investigation into the analytical behaviour of zirconium, it has been 
observed that hydrazine sulphate, while precipitating the element quantitatively from 
solution of px 2.8 and above, provides a method for its separation from certain elements 
associated with it, particularly thorium and cerite earths. 


EXPERIMENTAL 


Estimation of Zirconium.—Two stock solutions of pure zirconyl chloride in o.1N- 
HCl were prepared and the zirconium was determined by precipitation with m-nitro- 
benzoic acid and subsequent ignition to ZrO,; 0.0486 g. and 0.0560 g. of ZrO, were found 
in 20 ml. of the two solutions respectively. The same estimations were carried out 
precipitating with hydrazine sulphate. The zirconium solutions (20 ml.) were first 
neutralised to Congo red with o.tN ammonia; 5 drops of o.1N-HCi were next added 
and diluted to 350ml. s%Hydrazine sulphate solution ‘so ml.) was then added. 
The white precipitate of hydrated zirconia was allowed to settle on a water-bath for 
about 10 minutes after which it was cooled and filtered, washed first with 0.5% hydra- 
zine sulphate and finally with water and ignited. Experimental values of ZrO, found 
(0.0485 g. and 0.0562 g.) are in excellent agreement with standard values 

Separation: <a) From Thorium.—Thorium when present singly -is not precipi- 
tated until the px falls to 4.8. Further hydrazine sulphate appears to exercise an 
inhibitory influence on the precipitation of thorium by oxalic acid. In an experiment 
only 0.0750 g. of ThO, was found in place of 0.0873 g. taken. 

_ When admixed with zirconium, however, co-precipitation of thorium occurs even at 
bx 3-0. Results obtained under varying conditions of pz are shown in Table I. 


TABLE I 


Effect of pu on the separation of 2trconium from thorium. 


ZrOg taken=0.0486 g ThO, added =0.876 g 


Wsxpt. No. a I 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
pu ia 3-4 3-2 3.0 2.8 2.8 2.7 2.6 ‘a.4 2.2 2.2 
ZrO, (found in g.) 0.0622 0 0568 0.0522 0.0487 0.0485 0.0480 00470 0.0449 0 0433 00435 


Residue corresponding to experiment 1 was fused with sodium bisulphatejand the 
zirconium was estimated with mandelic acid (Kumins, Z. anal. Chem., 1947, 19, 376). 
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ZrO, found was 0.0484 g. showing that all the zirconium was precipitated and the excess 
weight was due to thorium only that was coprecipitated. This was further confirmed 
by tests on the filtrate forzirconium. ‘The filtrate was concentrated to a small volume 
by evaporation to 50 ml. H,SO, (10 ml.), 3% H:0, (zo ml.) and sodium hydrogen 
phosphate failed to show any turbidity which would have been produced in the presence 
of 0.1 mg. of ZrQg. 

To the mixed solution of zirconium and thorium chlorides 5% hydrazine sulphate 
(xoo ml.) was added anJ diluted to about 200 ml. The fx was adjusted to 2.8 and kept on 
a water-bath for 14 hours. It was then allowed to cool and collected on Whatman No. 
42 filter, washed with 0.5% hydrazine sulphate and finally with water. It was ignited 
and weighed. 

{b) From other Elements.—Separation from other elements, viz. Be, Ni and 
rare earths is more simple. The procedure outlined for the determination of zirconium 
was employed. Iron was reduced and the precipitation ot zirconium was not complete. 
In the presence of aluminium Some zirconium was held in solution. Uranium, tin, and 
titanium were precipitated along with zirconium. Results obtained are given in 
Table 11. 


Tasie II 

ZrOy, (taken) ‘Elements added ZrOy (found), Difference. 

lL. 0.0486 g. RgOQ, 0.2004 g 0.0486 g. 0.0000 g. 
2. — -—~ 0.4008 © 0485 0.0001 
3 — Ni 0 4012 0.0488 +0.0002 
4 — BeO 0.3786 0.0485 0.0001 
5 _ THO, 0.0876 0.0488 +0.0002 
6 = — 0.1752 0.0486 0.0000 
ae 0.0562 - — 0.0876 0.0562 ; 0.0000 
8. — e 9.1752 0.0564 +0.0002 


CONCLUSION 


Hydrazine sulphate precipitates zirconium quantitatively in solutions of px 2.8 and 
higher. Separation from thorium in a single precipitation is effective at pu 2.8. This 


is rather critical. Separation from Be, Ni and rare earths can be accomplished over a 
wider pz range, 2.8 to 3.0. 
CHIMISTRY DEPARTMENT, 
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STUDIES ON SULPHONAMIDES AND ANALOGOUS COMPOUNDS. 
PART V. N*“SUBSTITUTION 


By U. P. Basu, Supnamoy MUKHERJEE AND A. N. Boss 


Characteristic differences in sulphaéetamide and sulphanilylbenzamide after substitution of the 
p-amido hydrogen by phthalyl radical have been studied and discussed. 


As the basic amino group in sulfa drugs plays a vital part in producing 
bacteriostasis, attempts are often being made to produce their N*-substituted 
derivatives in order to lower their toxicity and/or to widen their activity. The drug 
action is believed to be due to the formation of a drug-enzyme complex with the enzyme 
of the pathogenic organisms, and any difference in the activity between the two drugs 
is ascribed to be due to the relative dissociation constants of sulphonamide-enzyme 
complexes formed at the body fs (cf. Kldtz, J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1944, 68, 459; 
Woods, Brit. J. Exp. Path., 1940, 21, 74; Sevag, Adv. Enzymol., 1946, 6, 33). 
But as no definite idea is yet known about the various complex enzyme systems, 
numerous derivatives of sulfa compounds are being prepared in the expectation of 
isolating a compound which may reach the site of infection in adequate concentration 
(cf. Poth and Ross, J. Lab. Clin. Med., 1944, 29, 785; Bonchart, J. Dig. Med., 1946, 
18, 629; Basu, this Journal, 1949, 26, 130). 

In the course of our investigations phthalylsulphacetamide and phthalylsulphanilyl- 
benzamide (Sikdar and Basu, this Journal, 1945, 22, 345) were prepared and their 
solubility in water and that again in presence of a phosphate buffer, their dissociation 
exponent and bacteriostatic activity were studied and the iesults recorded in this 
paper. ‘The former compound has been recently noted to be clinically effective in 
typhoid fever (cf. Wright, Canad. Med. Assoc. J., 1949, 61, 63). 


EXPERIMENTAL, 


N*-Phthalylsulphacetamide.—A mixture of sulphacetamide (10.7 g.) and freshly 
sublimed phthallic anhydride (7.4 g.) was dissolved in acetone (40 c.c.) with shaking. 
The solution was filtered and the filtrate was left aside at the room temperature (25-26°) ; 
crystals began to separate out and were collected after a few hours. They were 
recrystallised from alcohol.in fine prismatic needles, m.p. 202°. (Found: N, 7.6. 
CieH,,0.N,$ requires N, 7.74 per cent). The substance is insoluble in ether, and 
sparingly soluble in boiling water. It, however, dissolves readily in sodium bicarbonate 
solution and may be precipitated out on acidification with dilute acid. The compound 
is very susceptible to hydrolysis and is readily hydrolysable in presence of dilute alkali 
to p-aminobenzene sulphonacetamide. 

N*‘-Phihalylsulphanilylbenzamide.—The compound used in the course of this 
investigation was prepared .by the method previously described (Sikar and Basu, 
loc. cit.) and was found to melt at 224-25°. a 
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Physical Characteristics:—A study has been made of some physical and chemical 
properties of phthalylsulphacetamide and phthalylsulphabenzamide. Solubilities were 
determined in water and in o.2 M phosphate buffer solutions. The aqueous solutions 
were also titrated potentiometrically with caustic soda solution, The data are given in 


Table I. oo Res 2 
coe - + + + TaBeeI - - : mice 
Particulars. -  - Phthalylsulphacetamide : ESE reer . 
Solubility in water (at 30°). iro mg./100 c.c. pr=2.8 mg /100c es jee 38 


Solubility in phosphate buffers 436 mg./100 cc. pa=4.19 154 mg./ 100 ¢. C.c. pu=si57° 
; - glo mg./100 c.c. Pr=5 53 705 tug./fo0o c.c. po=5 88 


Dissociation exponent calculated pi.= 


. from pu at half neutralisation (Pke} ae phthalic acid=2.9)} (px., for sulphabenzamide = 4.57). 


Dissociation exponent for the 


the second stage of nentralisa- pi.,=5.3 Pkag=8.52 , wo 
_ tion from half neutralisation Wx. for sulphacetamide= 5.38) 

Dissociation exponent for : the’ Pke, =6.6 é 
3rd stage : . (Pk: for phthalic acid=5.51) Pkat™9-93 

Appearance of aqueous solution Clear ; ; Opaiescent 


The potentiometric titration cuive (curve I in Figure 1) for sulphacetamide has two 
breaks, the first inflexion occurring on the addition of exactly one-third of the amount 
of alkali required. at the final inflexion. The compound thus appears to behave asa 
tribasic acid in which the second and third stages of neutralisation overlap each other 
so that the second break in the curve is not perceptible. ‘The first stage of neutralisation 


Fic. 1 





0.6 1.2 1.8 24 
‘ 0 1010N —-NaOH 


Curves I and I refer respectively to phthalyl-sulphacetamide and a-sulph-benzamide. 


a 
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1 
corresponds to a pra value 3.32 calculated from the py at half neutralisation using the 
equation, 


- . 4 * 5 =. i " 
-C-[B]-[H*] + [H” 
Lit gee bok a Px = pu+log ————-—____ k 

- . Br oe B + Hr 2 Ww 

fe This value is somewhat higher than the dissociation exponent of phthalic acid for 

which pra is 2.9. For the second stage, the value of pra calculated in the same way, 

is 5.31, which agrees closely with that for sulphacetamide, namely, 5.38. The value of 
bxa for the third stage comes to 6.6. 





Le 








It may be supposed that the first stage represents the neutralisation of the- free 
carboxyl group of phthalic acid, this bearing the strongest acid group.’ The second 
stage appears to correspond tod neutralisation of the replaceable hydiogen atom in 
the sulphamido group of sulphacetamide in view of the close agreement between the 
dissociation constants. During the third stage of neutralisation, the gradual hydrolytic 
breakdown of the phthalimido group and the simultaneous neutialisation of the second 
carboxyl group of phthalic acid with alkali may be envisaged. The apparent dissociation 
exponent under these conditions would be higher than the true value for the fiee acidic 
group, as is actually found to be the case (i.e., 6.6 in place of 5.51). 


The hydrolytic breakdown, supposed to occur at the third stage, would be accom- 
panied with the regeneration of the frec amino group and the formation of alkali 
phthalate. Diazo reactién using sodium nitrite and $-naphthol actually confirmed the 
‘presence of the free amino group. ‘The unneutralised solution of the phthalyl compound 
did not respond to this test. 


From the merging of the second and the third stages of reutralisation it may be 
inferred that the hydrolytic breakdown sets in even duiing the second stage. This was 
also confirmed by the diazo test when the solution at pa 6.0 gave a somewhat feeble 
coloration. ‘This px corresponds to the completion of the second stage of neutralisation 
in the titration curve. 


The titratron cuive for phthalylsulphabenzamide (curve II) shows essentially similar 
features , the first inflexion point corresponding to one third of the amount of alkali 
added at the second and final inflexicn. Here also the second and third stages of 
neutralisation overlap. The px values corresponding to the three stages are 5.13, 
8.53 and 9.93. If the three stages represent, as postulated in the other case, respec- 
tively the neutralisation of the free carboxyl of the phthalic acid, that of the dissociable 
hydrogen atom, and the hydrolysis of the phthalyl group, it follows that the ionisations 
of the acidic groups have been depressed much more here thanin the case of phthalyl- 
sulphacetamide. 


Bacteriostatic Activilty.—The bacteriostatic activity of the compounds was studied 
against the organisms as tecordedin Table IJ. Each of the diugs was incorpciated 
in 1% peptone water (pe 7.5) in requisite concentration, 
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TABLE IT 


Culture: 18 hours in 1% peptone water. Inoculum=500 cells in each case. 
Incubation temp. =37-0°. Period of observation =72 hrs. 


Figures indicate minimum bacteriostatic concentration in mg. per 100 c.c. of the medium. 


o 


; Organisms 


Compounds. 
E.Typhosa. ParaTyphiB.  Sonnei. Fiexner B. Pyocyane, 
Y. 
Sulphacetamide <50 50 125 25 25 
>25 
Sulpbanilylbenzamide rr 50 <6.25 <6.25 roo 
Phthalylsulphacetamide As 50 6.25 6.25 12.5 
Phthalylisulphanilyvl- ee , 
benzamide 50 <6.25 6.25 25 


From Table II it would be noticed that all the compounds are equally effective 
against E. typhosa and S. paratyphi B. ‘They are more bacteriostatic against dysentery 
organism. The enhanced activity of phthalylsulphacetamide against B. Pyecyane may 


also be noticed. 
The ready susceptibility of the phthalylsulphacetamide to hydrolysis in alkaline 


condition may set up a condition in the system that will be responsible for its 
reported activity in typhoid infections. The contpound is being clinically evaluated. 


BenGal, IspeuNI TY RESEARCH INSTITUTE, Received March a3, 1950. 
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SUPERSATURATION OF LIQUIDS IN LIQUIDS 


By Ram Gopat anp R. P. Rastoc1 


‘The limits of supersaturation of liquids in liquids have been studied both from theoretical and 
practical standpoint. It is shown that if the interfa-ial tension between the two participating com- 
ponents is eufficiently high and relative internal pressures nearly equal, defiuite and appreciable limits 
of supersaturation can be obtained. . 


Supersaturation of liquids in liquids still appears to be a controversial topic, and 
it is almost impossible to obtain a piece of convincing evidence on the either side in 
the literature. Rothmund (Z. physikal. Chem., 1898, 26, 443) considered the possibility 
of existence of such solutions although experimentally he met with negative results, 
a fact also supported by the experiments of Fawcett ‘Thesis, University of Toronto, 1912). 
Qn the other hand, the experiments of Fuchtbauer (Z physikai. Chem., 1go4, 48, 566) 
gave strong evidence of existence of supersaturation although it was found to be still 
very low and was accounted to be “due to presence of dust particles or foreign nuclei of 
some sort, perhaps colloids.’’ In order to settle these conflicting views Davis (J. Ame. 
Chem. Soc., 1916, 38, 1166) measured supersaturation in a few systems, and concluded that 
the supersaturation of liquids in liquids was a reality. But the degrees of supersaturation 
obtained by him are very small and do not apprear to present any convincing proof of 
the existence of supersaturation. ~ 

The phenomenon of supersaturation in solid-liquid systems has been investigated 
in this laboratory for the Jast several years with a special technique* discussed in a 
Previous cvmmuutication (this Journal, 1943, 20, 183). “It is proposed to apply the same 
technique in liquid-liquid systems to ascertain if any reliable supersaturation can be 
obtained. a 

A very important aspect of supersaturation of liquids in liquids that attracts our 
attention is that the interfacial tension (at least in bulk) between two liquids can be 
easily found out either experimentally or calculated from Antonow’s rule for sparing- 
ly soluble liquids. Thus, it will be possible to examine the equation, 


T, -T= aMo 

, . , % - phy - 

(or any other similar expression which would hold in liquids) which up to this time 

elluded.all attempts towards a thorough examination. Besides, Kenrick’s conception 

(University of Toronto Studies, 1913, 99, 4) that the small degree of supersaturation 

of liquids is connected with small interfacial ‘tension between liquids and that there 

is no essential difference between supersaturated solutions of solids in liquids and 

those of liquids in liquids, may be tested in a more precise manner than have been 
done up to this time. : 





Ts 


* This cannot be claimed to be a very accurate method-but at least it avoids disturbing influences 
to a large extent 
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We shall first try to deduce a suitable relationship for supersaturation for liquid- 
liquid systems. The solubility of liquids in liquids has been theoretically deduced 
by Hildebrand (J. Chem. Phys. 1933, 1, 817), Scatchard (Chem. Rev., 1931, 8, 321; 
J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1938. 87, 1805) and others. A simplified form of their expres- 
sion for low solubility, a¢éording to Black, Joris and Taylor (J. Chem. Phys., 1948, 


16, 541) is 
Apia op, |B: uf See (2) 
n N, 1 Y, Vig -e eee al 


¢ 





where o,=f/f., f being the fugacity of the solute in solution and f,, the fugacity of the 
pure solute; N, and V, denote the molar concentration and molar volume of the solute; 
OE, and OF, are the heats of vaporisation of solute and fhe solvent, and hence 
OH,/V, and 0£,/V, represent approximately the respective internal pressuies. 

Jn dilute solutions (i.e. sparing solubility) 2, may be take. to be unity. Therefore 


{r) reduces to 
ag, \t fox, \t\ 
RT 1G = r|(%) -(=) | 


(ei = 


Combining (2) with the equation of Thompson, viz., 


or uN, = - at 





RT in 2 = 2Me prin st .. 2M 
Pe pr Se pr 


one gets at T 


= 


aMo 





In Su) = orRT ve Se 
_ 2Mo > 
“GRE oe 
or Sr(T) =A Exp [ aMo _ Vy 8g, \t OE; 4)" 
7 pRrT RT { V1 Vs 
Similarly at 7 +0T : 


Z a iMio+do) ____v,_| (0m, \¥ (oz, \A 
See | erro ap RIT +9T) ( B) ( f) | | 


Equating “Sr(r) and Sr(T+ 87), as in solid-liquid systems, and putting for convenience 
z 
Vi V2 


aMo _ Vil 2 2M(o+0c) es VI ee; 4) 
°’ prRT RT R(T + OP) (e + Op) (r+ Or) R(T+0T) 


* oné obtains 
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err = T) (TT +OT)(p+Op)f2+0r)  (T+8T) i‘ 


Sinplifying and neglecting infinitesimals of higher order than first (4) reduces to 


| or,.d04, OF _ ee |_| 2 ar | 
rp 





T Cc ao] p T 
But Se — = (approx.) 
Therefore |B oF ” Ir] 8p, or re + (6) 
T T 7). P T 


Now Op/p is very small as compared to O7/T, and therefore it can be neglected in 
comparison to OT /T. Equation (6) now becomes 


Or, OF |_Ir aT 
for a Jat 


ie fF =| io) 


which on integration and suitable transformations yields 


T=C [1-2] ag ee w+ (7) 
ay 


Applying the condition that at T=T,, r=00, one gets 


Ze 
I 
which when combined with (7) results in 


T,- T= 207s = pe OD 
Ir (i (8B, \¥}* 7 eo 
V; Wa p> Pe 


Choosing T, to be the same in different systems Eq. (9) shows that T,—T varies directly 
‘as o and inversely as I, if r is assumed to be constant. Hence, in order to get appreci- 
able supersaturation o must be as large as possible and J as smail as possible, but not 
“zero, for then r.h.s. of (9) will become infinitely great i.e. supersaturation will be 
infinite _ This happens when liquids are miscible in all proportions for which a necessary 
condition i is that the constituents should have similar internal pressures. 


EXPERIMENTAL 


The substances used were purified by standard methods and tested for purity in 
the usual manner (cf. Vogel, ‘‘A Text-book of Practical Organic Chemistry’’, 1946). 
Known amounts of liquids were weighed out in special test tubes (this Journal, 1943, 
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20, 183) and the required amount of the liquid solvent was added from a graduated 
pipette (loc.ctt.). The tubes were scaled and heated under water in a beaker of suitable 
size. The beaker was heated toa ebinperature of about 5°-r0° higher than the saturation 
temperature The beaker was allowed to cool slowly (loc.cit.). The temperature of 
spontaneous separation of the solute was taken as the temperature at which the cloud 
appeared. This happened, in general, almost simultaneously throughout the system. 
‘The saturation temperature T,; was verified by finding out the temperature at which 
the cloud disappeared and reappeared. The results obtained are given in Table I. 


TABLE I 
System. Te (°C) TCO Ts -T 
- fsoAmyl alcohol in 7O-71" 64.3,64 2,64.5,64.4 5-6 
glycerol 58~ 59° 52-4.53 0,52-5 6-7 
5I~ 52° 46.2,46.4,46 4 5-6 
40° 32.6, 32 3, 7-8 
35° 30.0,30 2, ... 5 
Phenol in hexane * 42-43° 35-0, 35.0,35.8 7-8 
39~-40° 34.0,35.0,34 6 7-8 
Aniline in hexane 58-~-60° 55 2,55-6,55 5 3-4 
53-54" 48 8,48.0,49.0 4-5 
52-33" 47:2,47-0,47 6 5-6 
44-25" 40 0,40.6,41.0 475 
4I-42 37-0,37-6 37.2 47-5 
Water in ethy] acetate 65~66° 42.0,41 0,413.6 22-23 
60—-61° 38.9 37.0 37.6 22—23 
§0—$1 "32 6,37.8,32.4 18~19 
40~-41° Did not separate down : 
. to room temperature 
Glycerol in acetone 80~81° 69.8,69.4,69 6 1O-IL, 
69~ 70° .0,59.8,60 0 8-9 
6o~ 61° 52.0,51.8,52.0 8-9 
55 ~ 56° 46.0 46.0,47.0 9-10 
50~ 51 42.0,42.6.42.0 8—9 
45~—46° 36.0,36 0,35 8 8-9 
40-41 Did not separate out 
at 32.4° 


Almost no supersaturation has been obtained in the following system:— 


Aniline in water, water m aniline,'nitrobenzenc in water, phenol in water, o-nitro- 
Phenol in water, hexane in methyl alcohol, and methyl alcohol in hexane. 
“With this theoretical backeroune int view the following experimental investigations were 
undertaken*. 


* When the solubility becomes appreciably Jarge, the simplifications made earlier would not be justi- 
fied as the value of N,V, will be significant and hence the factor NV, /N,V\+N V3, of the original expres- 
‘sion for solubility, cannot be put equal to unity. Under these circumstances Eq. 8) will take the form 


y sa acts _ 20Ts Nyy . 
eas += Ty ( a 
I NV; | 
NiVit NeVy 


* which denotes that even if all other conditions are identical, supersaturation will be greater, the higher 
the solubility. : € : ms 
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The results.given in Table I are summarised in Table 11, which gives T,-T along 
with o in bulk and T, —T calculated froms eq. (8) for T, =300°K for different systems. 
When proper values of different constant factors are substituted in (8), it simplifies to 


ToT se 


Y.-: oer fyer5 ¥ 20m! cm.) tt 
TABLE II 
Ts =300°K 4 
System. ¢ in bulk. I+ Ts--T Ts —T.: 
(observed) (calculated) 

Aniline-water 57 0.86 Negligible ‘ 0.7 
Nitrobenzene-water 23.9 1.28 ” 169 
Phenol-water 30 o* 097 rr 3.1, 
o-Nitrophenol-water ; 30.0" . iw 3 2.6 | 
CSywater , 48.4** 1,52** ane. 4.0 
Hexane-MeOH 4.4* 2.53 Negligible 0.2 
Phenol-hexane 20,0* 0.89 5.6 2.3 
tsoAmy] alcohol-glycerol 24.0* o 81 5.6 3-0 
Acetone-glycerolt 40.0 & (?) 8 
Hexane-aniline 23.0 oe 98 4.5 2.4 
Water-ethy] acetate 60 3-54 18.0 0.a(?) 


* Calenlated from Antonow’s rule. 
**® Cf, Davis (loc.cit.). 
t Internal pressure not known. 


+ For internal preasures see Glasstone, ‘(Recent Advances in General Chemistry’’, 1936, p. 265; 
also Mortimer “J. Amer Chem. Soc , 1923, 48, 633). 


From Table II it appears that the value of J is very nearly equal to unity in many 
cases. For such systems eq. (9) shows that T, -T will be approximately proportional to 
o as was conceived by Kenrick (loc.cit.). It may be seen from the last two columns of 
Table II that, although there is no exact correspondence between the calculated and 
the observed values of T, -T, there is no doubt about the fact that these are very 
nearly similar 11 most of the cases. It is clear that systems like benzene-water, toluene- 
water, aniline-water, nitrobenzene-water and vice versa, hexane-methy] alcohol, 
methyl alcohol-hexane etc., will have negligible supersaturation (<1°) as is corroborated 
by experimental evidence recorded in Table I]. ‘The apparent anomaly of ethyl acetate- 
water system can be accounted to be due to compound fcrmation (Glasstone, ‘‘Recent 

e e 
++ After Davis (loc.cft.}. Frenkel (‘Kinetic Theory of Liquids”, 1946, p. 374) suggests 1™2 x 107%. 
for nucleus droplet of water in stable equilbriam with water vapour at 373°K. 
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Advances in General Chemistry’’, 1936, p. 258) and hencea large T,-—T results. In 
the case of phenol-water system, it is very probable that o is not correctly given by 
Antonow’s rule which holds only when the solubility is very low. 

Table I shows clearly that supersaturation in liquid-liquid systems does exist, only 
we have to choose suitable systems for a clear manifestation f.e. systems with large 7 
and small J, as for example, systems like acetone-glycerol, phenol-hexane, isoamyl 
alcohol-glycerol, etc. Exact correspondence between calculated and observed T,; -T 
should not be expected, however, due to uncertainties in the value of ‘r’ even if o and 
I are taken to be correctly known. 

There is another remarkable fact which must be pointed out at this place. The 
cloud of separating solute (specially in cases of low solubility) appears almost 
simultaneously throughout the system. In other words, nucleus formation appears to 
occur throughout the systems almost at the same time, quite contrary to the inode of 
separation of the soild solute from a supersaturated solution. Besides, no stabilising 
effect of continued and prolonged heating has been observed in these systems. From 
what has been said above it is obvious that no heating effect-is possible under these con- 
ditions of easy nucleus formation. It appears that as in liquid-liquid separation, no work 
is to be done for properly orientating the nucleus forming units into a lattice whose forma- 
tion would involve a considerably larger amount of work than in the formation of a 
mere droplet of radius ‘r’. Hence, it is extremely easy for the solute molecules to form 
a nucleus as they move and meet their respective species. The difference in the internal 
pressures always tends to throw one out of the other, and hence the same moleculat 
species will have a very strong tendency to go together in presence of another molecular 
species having a widely different internal pressure. Obvicusly, then, the supersatura- 
tion will be negligible in such cases as the difference in their imternal pressures helps 
to reduce the necessary amount of work to be performed for nucleus formation. These 


reasons probably account for easy separating out of sparingly soluble liquids from their 
supersaturated solutions. 


CHEMISTRY DgPARTNMENT, ; : 
THE University, Lucknow, Received December 11 1948. 
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A POTENTOMETRIC STUDY OF THE CONSTITUTION OF - 
THIOCARBAMIDE AND PHENVLTHIOCARBAMIDLE 


By R. D. Guata arb J. B. JHA 


Various formulae have been proposed for thiocarbamide and its derivatives : 


H,N ‘ALN NH *(HLN 
2 2 WEARS x / ¥ | 2 \ ow 
C-—SH c=s HN=CZ | c=s 
i HN” = Ns HN” 
(x) (2) (3) (4) 


Potentiometric work embodied in this note establishes the acidic nature of the 
thiocarbamide and its derivatives in aqueous solution supporting partly the configura- 
tion (xz). 

A weak solution of phenylthiocarbamide was titrated potentiometrically with a weak 
solution of caustic soda. 

The graphs (A) and (B) corresponding to the readings show two step-like bends. 
‘These correspond to two dissociation constants px; and pre : thiocarbamide 7.189, 7.381 ; 
phenylthiocarbamide 6.865, 7.189 establishing the dibasic nature of these substances. 





Fig. 1 Fig. 2 
{curve A) (curve B) 
Aq. phenylthiocaibamide soln. at 37°. Aq. thiocarbamide soln. at 37°. 
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d08 R. D. GUPTA AND J. B. JHA: 

The titrations carried out in aqueous medium show that only 2% of thé 
stibstance in each case are titratable, i. e. 98% are present in some other non-acidic form. 
Similar titrations in aqueous alcoholic solution resulted in the suppression of-this acidity 
i. e. the disappearance of the step-like bends, already referred to. 

This behaviour of thiocarbamide and its phenyl derivative opens up two possibili- 
ties, either (C), these substances are mixtures of two definite and separate forms or (D), 
the acidic and non-acidic forms are tautomers in equilibrium. Rejecting (C) it could 
be said with certainty that these compounds could not be separated into acidic and 
non-acidic forms. Further work is in progress to clarify the (D). 


Part of the work was carried out in the Chemical laboratories, Agra College, with 
the kind permission and help of Dr. S. S. Deshapande. 


Brrya COLLEGE, 


Priant, RAJASTHAN. Received J1ne 27, 1949 
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ON TITRATION OF SODIUM HYPONITRITE W1TH 
MINERAL ACIDS 


By T. M. Oza, N. L. Dipanr anp V. I. Oza 


It is known that aqueous solutions of sodium hyponitrite decompose slowly into 
N,O and NaOH, gradually in the cold, and rapidly when heated (cf. Divers, J. Chem. 
Soc., 1899, 78, 95). Further, aqueous solutions of hyponitrous acid decompose into 
H,O and'N,O rapidly at and above 25°, and slowly at o° (cf. Hantzch and Kauffmann, 
Ber., 1896. 29, 317). It would therefore appear that decomposition of solutions of 
sodium hyponitrite may be the result of the hydrolysis of the salt into sodium hydroxide 
and hypouitrous acid. No nitrite or nitrate has been detected in the aqueous solu- 
tions (cf. Partington and Shah, J. Chem. Soc., 1931, 2071). It thus appeared interest- 
ing if sodium hyponitrite could be determined simply by titrating its freshly made 
solution with a standard acid. The isosterism of carbon dioxide and nitrous oxide shows 
that sodium hyponitrite (Na,O, N,O) might.behave like sodium carbonate (Na,O, CO,). 

Sodium hyponitrite was prepared as by Oza (this Journal, 1944, 24, 71). It contained 
no nitrite or carbonate and on analysis it gave the following results: (i) 1.9082 g. (hy- 
drated) gave 1.0322 g. on complete dehydration. The loss corresponds to 91.85 g. for 
NaNO; ; (ii) o or19 g. (anhydrous substance) gave 0.0130 g. NaCl and 0.014 g. requires 
5.85 c.c. of 0.04493N-KCNS (Oza and Walawalkar, J. Indian Chem. Soc., Ind. & News 
Ed., 1946, 9, 57). (Found : Na,43.1; N,O2"”, 56.2. Cale. for NazN2O.: Na, 43-45 
N,O0,", 56.6 per cent). 

The results of titration at room temperature with o.1N-HNO, are shown in Table I, 
while Table II contains results of similar experyments at the temperature of ice. 
Table III contains results of the experiments with o.101N-HCl in the ice-cold solution. 
In the experiments, a weighed quantity of the anhydrous salt is added to 20 c.c. 
of water and immediately titrated. When titrated in the ice-cold solution, ice-cold water 
is used and the flask is held in the ice cold bath. At room temperature, a deceptive 
end-point is witnessed with phenolphthalein, but this is not so at the temperature of 
ice when the titration reading is exactly half as much as with methyl orange. The 
cause of the deceptive end-point with phenolphthalein, at room temperature, may lie 
in the relative instability of the hydro-hyponitrite formed. pe ES 0 


Taste I 
Titration of NagN,U, with standard HNO, at room temperature 
NayN,O, Reading with o.1013N-HNO; with Percentage NagN,O, found with 
taken. 
Phenolphthalein, Methyl orange. Phenolphthalein, Methyl orange. 
0.0842 ge ” 935 c.c. 4.25 C.C. 60.4 102.7 
0.0338 3.7 6.3 58.7 100.0 
0.0266 2.95 4.95 59:5 © 99.8 
0.0342 3.80 645 59-6 Io1.I 


0.0193 215 3-55 59-1 99-3 


£10 Vv. M. OZA, N. L. DIPALI AND V. -T. -OZA 


TABLE II 
Titration of Na.N3O, with o.1N-HNOs ato’. ‘ 
NagN303 Reading with _ Parcentage NazN,O; found with 
as Phenolphthalein.. Methyl orange. Phenolphthalein Methy! orange. 
0.0286 g. 2.75 Cc. 5-5 C.C. ; 50.95 101.0 
~ 0.0936 4 2.15 ‘43 50.43“ 100.8 
0 036% ie 3-55 : 7.0 51.7 102.0 
. 0.0346 - 3.30 6.55 : 50.55 - 100.3 
oo Dy hes . Tapia UI 
7 Titration of NaoN,O, with o.torN- HCl at 0°. 
“Nagh;O, | "Reading with Percentage Na,N,0; found with 
en Phenolphthalein. | Methyl orange. Phenolphthalein. Methyl orange. 
0:0400 g. . 3.9 C.c. “3.9 ce. 51.2 102 4 
* 0.0545 5.1 5.0 50.0 99-3 
eee ee Taste IV 
ouee _Titration of mixtures of NasN,O, and NaOH with o.101N HCl at 0°: 
NajNiO, - .  ——- Reading with HCI o of HCI required with NagNy0x - 
taken. i 72 ae, ee , .s Cale. 
Phenolphthalein. Methylorange. NaOHtaken. Phenolphthalein. Methyl orange 
0.0101 g. - 10.3 ¢.¢. 0.95 C.c. 9-4 ¢.¢. - 0.90 C.c. 0.95 ¢.c. 0.0102 g. 
ginaeas ~ orn 2.30 8 _ 2.30 2.3° 7 O.0a53° 
0.0420 _ 13.4 4.00 xe 4.00 - 4-00 0.0424 
0.0500 _ : 14.1 4.60 as 4:70 4.60 0.0499 ey 
0.0520, ~ 14.7 4.go wo. 3 4.90 4-99 0.0524 
0.0600 ¢ 7. 16.8° 5.6 yi . 5-60 56 0.0599 


*“SThe analogy between the carbonate and hyponitrite of sodium seems close for, 
mixtures of the hydroxide and hyponitrite could be titrated to determine the amounts 
of the two. The titration must be conducted ato°. The results shown in Table IV 
have been obtained by titrating such mixtures, taking a measured voluine of the hydrc- 
xide in a conical flask, dooling the solution and adding an accurately weighed quantity 


of the hyponitrite. 
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COMPLEX COMPOUNDS OF BIGUANIDE WITH BIVALENT METALS. 
. PART XI. »-ACETYLAMINOPHENYLBIGUANIDE AND 
-p-PHENYLENEBIGUANIDE COMPOUNDS OF 
COPPER, NICKEL AND CHROMIUM 


By PRIYADARANJAN RA&y AND CHITTARANJAN GOUTAM 


Complex compounds of p-acetylaminophenylbiguanide with bivalent copper and nickel have been 
ptepared and their properties studied with a view to investigating the influence of substitution in the 


phenyl group on the nature of the complex formed. No complexes w'th tervalent chromium or cobalt 
could be isolated. 


A study of the preparation and properties of the complex compounds of p-phenylenedibiguanide 
with bivalent copper and uickel shows that it resembles the m-phenylenedibiguanide in its behaviour 
in this 1espect, while it differs from the latter as it gives only a 6-coordinated dichrominm tris-p- 
phenylenedibiguanide base. 


The metallic complexes of both these reagents decompose more or less in boiling water, showing 


that substitution in the para position of the phenyl group in phenylbiguanide reduces the tendency to 
complex formation and the stabitity of the complexes. , 


R&éy and Chakrabarty (this Journal, 1941, 18, 612) have described two modifica- 
tions of copper phenylbiguanide complexes presumably related as .cis-trans isomers, 
and three different modifications of nickel phenylbiguanidine: ‘Three different varieties 
of nickel naphthylbiguanide base were also isolated by Ray and Ray (this Journal, 
1944, 21, 163). It was therefore expected that -acetylamimophenylbiguanide 
might also give rise to similar isomeric complexes with copper and nickel. This 
expectation was, however, not realised. None of the copper or nickel p-acetylamino- 
phenylbiguanide complexes, described in the present paper, could, however, be obtained 
in more than one inodification. Unlike phenylbiguanide, it has n6t also been possible 
to obtain any complex compounds of p-acetylaminophenylbiguanide with tervalent 
cobalt or chromium. ‘The influence of substitution, giving” rise probably toa steric 
effect, may account for this anomalous behaviour. _ The copper and nickel ‘complexes 
may therefore be regarded to possess the ¢rans-configuration as shown below: : ‘ 





NH or 
I : : a 
CH;. CO. HN.C.Hz. fe oes : iat 5s 
; . : he, be ten eae sof 7 Sea tes 
: “, / ‘ 2 
; se on 
‘Me On 
we , a pea 
a s age 
“. i N *, : ‘ 
: i Re 
es | H.N—C—-NH-—C -HN.C,H,.NH:CO.CH; 


od \ 
NH 
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b-Phenylenedibiguanide, which, like its m-phenylene analogue (cf. Ray and 
Siddhanta, ibid., 1943, 20, 200; R&y and Das Sarma, ibid., 1949, 26, 187), behaves as 
a quadridentate molecule, has been found to give as usual 4-coordinated copper and 
nickel complexes and only 6-coordinated dichromium tris-p-phenylenedibiguanide base. 
In this respect it differs from its meta isomer. ‘The cunfiguration of the 4- and 6-coor- 
dinated metallic complexes of this para derivative are represented below. 


NH 


CH” ee 
(4) ee Sa 


‘ tl 
NW 





C,H, (BigH,),=a molecule of p-phenylenedibignanide. 
Ex-PERIMENTAL 


p-Acetylaminophenylbiguanide Sulphate.—p-A minoacetanilide (15g. in 80 c.c. water), 
dicyandiamide (8.4 g.) and 11¢.c. of 32% HCl were heated together under reflux for half 
an hour. The hot, coloured solution was treated with 5 g. of animal charcoal and filtered. 
The filtrate was treated with a saturated solution of ammonium sulphate and rendered 
strongly acid with sulphuric acid. The sulphate of the biguanide base crystallised out 
from the solution. The crystals were purified by dissolving them in dilute ammonia, 
treating the hot solution with charcoal, and then acidifying the filtrate with sulphuric 
acid. For further purification, the product was dissolved in water and treated with 
ammoniacal copper sulphate solution. The complex copper acetylaminobiguanide 
sulphate was then decomposed with a moderately stiong solution of sulphuric acid. 
The crystalline precipitate was washed free from copper sulphate and dissolved in 
caustic soda solution. On acidification with dilute sulphuric acid the pure p-acetyl- 
aininophenylbiguanide sulphate separated out. The crystalline product was filtered, 
washed first with water, then with alcohol, and finally dried in air. The substance is 
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sparingly soluble in water and reacts acidic.to litmus. (Found:,N, 24.67; SQ,, 28.16. 
C,oN.OHi..H2S0,,0.5H.0 requires N, 24.63 ; SO,, 28.15 per cent). 

Copper bis-p-Acetylaminophenylbiguanide.—When a solution of p-acetylamino- 
phenylibiguanide sulphate in dilute ainmonia was treated with an ainmoniacal solution 
of copper sulphate, the sulphate of the copper complex was precipitated. This was 
filtered and thoroughly washed. From this complex sulphate the corresponding base was 
obtained by treatment with an excess of caustic soda solution. ‘The orange coloured 
base was washed with water till free from sulphate. The product was dried ina 
desiccator over solid KOH. 


‘The orange coloured base is somewhat soluble in water, but insoluble in alcohol. 
Its solution reacts alkaline to litmus and liberates ammonia from ammonium salts, tn.p. 
206° with decomposition. {Found: Cu, 11.69; N, 31.13; HO (by loss at 130°), 1.66. 
[CulC,,N.OH4s)2], 0.5H,0 requires Cu, 11.79; N, 31.19; HO, 1.67 per cent}. [Found 
(for the dried product): Cu, 11.89; N, 31.70. Cale. Cu, 11.97; N, 31.70 per cent], 

The Complex Chloride.—The above described complex copper base was digested, 
while still moist, with an excess of ammonium chloride solution on the water-bath till 
the evolution of ammonia ceased. The product was filtered and disso! ved in water; 
and from the violet solution the complex chloride was precipitated by the addition of 
ammonium chloride. This was filtered, washed first with a little ice-cold water, then 
with a:cohol, and finally dried in air. 


The substance forms light violet crystals, soluble in water, m.p. 204° (decomp.). 
It also decomposes on boiling with water, giving a colloidal solution. {Found: Cu, 9.44; 
N, 25.03; Cl, 10.55; H,O (by loss at 110°), 10.65. [Cu(C,oN,H1.0):] Cl,4HaO requires 
Cu, 9.41; N, 25.05; Cl, .10.55;,H,O, 10.67.per cent}. {Found (for the dried product): 
Cu, 10.50; N, 27.78. Calc. Cu, 10.53; N, 27-88 per-cent.}. 

The complex sulphate was precipitated by adding an ammoniacal solution of 
copper sulphate to an ammoniacal solution of p-acetylaminophenylbiguanide sulphate. 
The rose-red precipitate was washed with water .and dried in air. It is sparingly 
soluble in water, insoluble in alcohol, but soluble in hot dilute ammonia. {Found: Cu, 
9.08; N, 23.93; S, 13.77; H,O {by Joss‘at rro°®), .10.28. [Cu(CyoNsHi.0),]S0.,4H.0 
requires Cu, 9.08; N, 24.03; SQ,, 13.72; HO, 10.29 per cent}. [Found (for the 
dried product): Cu, 10.10; N, 26.77. Cale. Cu, ro.11; N, 26.77,per cent]. 

Nickel bis-p-acetyaminophenylbiguanide sulphate was prepared by adding a 
solution of nickel sulphate to an ammoniacal solution of -acetylaminophenylbiguanide 
sulphate. The brown precipitate was filtered, washed first with water, then with 
alcohol, and finally dried in air. ‘Ihe substance is sparingly soluble in water. {Found: 
Ni, 8.60; N, 24.98; SO,, 14.16; HO (by loss at 110°), 7.99- [Ni(CioNe6Hu.0)3] SO.,3H20 
requires Ni, 8.67; N, 24.83; SO,, 14.18; HO, 7.99 per cent}. [Found (for the dried 
product): Ni, 9.46; N, 27.19. Calc. Ni, 9-42; N, 27.01 per cent]. 

The complex base was obtained as a yellow product when -the.complex sulphate 
was triturated with an excess of alkali solution in a mortar. ‘This was filtered, washed 
with water free from sulphate and then dried in a desiccator over solid KOH. 
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*. The substance is sparingly soluble in water and alcohol. Its solution i is aikaiiie to litmus. 
It melts 248° with decomposition. 1t l1berates’: ainmonia from ammonium salt solution. 
{Found: Ni, 16.443-N,29.95; H,O(by' ‘loss at-105°),'6 41. [Ni (CyoNeHi20)2]; 2H,0 
requires ‘Ni, 10 47; N,'29.06;° H30, 6:42:per cent }. [Hound (for the “dried pee 
Ni,, tz.20; N, 3x.98. Cale. Ni, 11.18; N, 31.98 per cent]. ' Se : 

_ The, Complex Chlotide.—The complex base was converted into its eid by dig- 
esting it with an excess of ammonium chloride.solution on the water-bath. “The brown 
product was filtered, washed first with water, then with alcohol, and afterwards: dried 
in air. The substance is practically insoluble in water. {Itound: -Ni,‘9/08; N, 
25.70; Cl, 10.86; -H,O(by Joss at rro°), 8.29; [Ni(CioN¢Hi,0),]Cl:,3H,0 requires 
Ni, 9.01-; N, 25.78; Cl, 10.89; H.0, 8.28 per cent}. [Found ‘for the dried panes 
Ni, 9.85, N, 28.16. Cale. Ni, 9.82; N, 28-10 percent]. |; 

All attempts to prepare the corresponding . complexes with tervalent cobalt and 
chromium ‘ended i in failures. ' 

p- Phenylenedibiguanide Sulphate. op: -Phenylenediamine on gz), diecenaiemias 
(17 g.), 22 ¢.c. of 32% hydrochloric acid and 25 c.c. of water were heated under reflux 
for about 2 hours. To the cold mixture 100 c. c. of alcohol, were, added. The solution 
was then, boiled with 5g. of charcoal for a few minutes. , ‘I'he cold filtrate was then 
treated with 30 c.c. of dilute sulphuric acid (1:2 by volume). ‘The crystals. of the stl- 
plate weré filtered, washed first with cold water and then with alcohol and dried 
in air. (Found: N, 37-60; 80s, 25.71. CroN ro Hie, 280, requires N, 37-43 5 ; SO, 
25.66 per cent). 

Copper D- -bhenylenedibiguanidinium sulphate was binined as a violet edieiiaa 
powder by adding an ammoniacal solution ‘of b phenylenedibiguanide sulphate to an 
ainmoniacdl solution of copper sulphate. The product was fillered; washed and dried 
as usual. It is very sparingly soluble in water. {‘Found: Cu, 13.203 Ny 28.89; SO,, 
19.90; H,O(by loss at 105°), 9.37. [Cu (CioNioHis)] SO.,2-5H,0 requires Cu, 13 20; 
N, 29-10; SO,, 19-97; HaO, 9.36 per cent }. Found (for the dried’ product) : Cu, 14.543 
Ny 31.90. Calc. Cu; 14:47, N, 32.10 per cent. 


J . a ' 


* "Bhe complex base was obtained from the above described “complex sulphate when 
the ‘latter, while still moist, was triturated with an excess of ‘caustic soda solution in 
a moitar, Lhe product was washed first with water till free from sulphate, then with 
alcohol, and finally dried in a desiccator over solid KOH. 


“It forms a pale violet powder, insoluble in cold water -and egauie aciaeats: 
The substance slowly absorbs CO, from air and liberates ammonia from ‘solutions of 
ammonium salts. {Found: -Cu; 12.88; N, 28.38; H.O, (by Joss at f05°),. 31.10. 
[Cu(C.eNioHi,)], 8-5H20 requires Cu, 12.94; Ny 28. 533 H,Q, 31-19 per cent}. [Found 
(for the dried prance), Cu, 18.80; N, 41.10. Cale. Cu, 18. 81; N, 43 48_per cent]. 


The complex Conlatiae was obtained’ by digesting. the complex.- base with ammo- 


nium chloride solution on the water-bath ti the evolution of ammonia ceased. ‘The 
product was filtered, washed and dried as mena: 


“The substance forms light violet powder, insoluble. in cold water. ee Found: “eu, 
13.70 ; N, 29.8373 Cl, 15.36 ; H,0(by “Yoss at 105°), 11.58. [Cu(CyoNyoHis) JC] ,3H20 
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requires Cu, 13.66 ; N, 30.01 ; Cl, 15.28, H,O, 11.62 per cent}. [Found (for the dried 
product): Cu, 14.99; N, 34.20; Cl, 17.05. Cale. Cu, 15.07; N, 34.10; Cl, r7.r0 per cent]. 

Nickel p-phenylenedibiguanidinium sulphate was obtained as a brick-red floc- 
culent precipitate when an ammoniacal solution of p-phenylenedibiguanide sulphate 
was treated with that of nickel sulphate. This was washed and dried as usual. ‘The 
substance is very sparingly soluble in hot water, but insoluble in alcohol. (Found: Ni, 
12.50; N, 29.84; SO;, 20.50; H,O(by loss at 105°), 7.68. [Ni(CzoNivHis) ]SO.,2H,0 
requires Ni, 12.57; N, 29.98; SO.u, 20.50; H.O, 7.70 percent}. [Found (for the 
dried substance): Ni, 13.58; N, 32.39; SQ,, 22.29. Calc. Ni, 13.62; N, 32.50; SOQ,, 
22.30 per cent]. 

The complex base was prepared by triturating the above described complex sul- 
phate, while still moist, with an excess of caustic soda solution ina mortar. The dull 
red insoluble product was washed with water till free from sulphate and then dried 
over solid KOH in a desiccator. It gives alkaline reaction, absorbs CO, from air, 
and liberates ammonia from ammonium salt solutions. {Found : Ni, 14.87; N, 35-43; 
H,0 (by loss at 105°), 15.95. [Ni (CroNioHi«)], 3.5 HsO requires Ni, 14.90; N, 35.55; 
H,0, 15.92 per cent}. [Found (for the dried product): Ni,°r7.60; N, 41.84. Calc, 
N, 17.53; N, 41.82 per cent]. 

The Complex Chloride.—The chloride of the complex base was obtained by dig- 
esting the base with an excess of ammonium chloride solution on the water-bath till 
the evolution of ammonia ceased. The insoluble, dull red product was filtered, washed 
and dried as usual. Found: Ni, 12.66; N, 30.33; Cl, 15.40; H,O (by loss at rro°), 
11.70. [Ni (CioNioH is) ]Cle, 36,0 requires Ni, 12.76; N, 30.46; Cl, 15.40; H,O, rx.74 
per cent. }. [Found {anhydrous product): Ni, 14.40; N, 33-5y; Cl, 17.45. Calc. Ni, 14.46; 
N, 33-60; Cl, 17-50 per cent]. 

Chromium tris-p-Phenylenedibiguanide Base.—The complex chromium base was 
obtained as a rose-red precipitate by adding a solution of chrome alum to that of p- 
phenylenedibiguanide sulphate in caustic soda. The product was washed with ice- 
cold water till free from sulphate, then with alcohol, and afterwards dried over solid 
KOH in a desiccator. The substance is moderately soluble in water and reacts alkaline 
to litmus. It liberates awmonia from ammonium salt solutions. Found: Cr, 10.15; 
N, 40.96; H,O(by loss at 105°), 6.33. [Cra(CroNioHis)3],5Hs0 requires Cr, 10.17; 
N, 41.09; H,O, 8.85 per cent}. [Found (dried at ros°): Cr, 11.04; N, 44.32. 
[Cra(CyoN wHie)s],2-5H2O requires Cr, 11.03; N, 44.53 per cent }. 

No salt of the complex chromium base could, however, be isolated. Similarly all 
attempts to prepare cobalt tris-p-phenylenedibiguanide complexes led to no fruitful 
results. ; 

All the metallic complexes of p-acetylaminophenylbiguanide, as well as of p-phenyl- 
enedibiguanide, described here, decompose with boiling water. It therefore appears 
* that substitution in the para position of the phenyl group in phenylbiguanide reduces 
the tendency to complex formation and the stability of the complex. 
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STUDIES ON FERRI-PHOSPHORIC ACID COMPLEXES 


By SUKUMAR BANERJEE 


Ferrisphocphoric acid system has been studied in solution by different physico-chemtical miethods. 
Two complex ions have been detected and formulated as Fe(HPO,)+ and Fe(HPO.)9~. 


Ferric iron forms complex ions with phosphoric acid as is shown by the disappearance 
of colour, lowering of oxidation potential, inability to liberate iodine from potassium 
iodide, ete. ‘Ihe use of phosphoric acid to convert ferric ion into a coniplex is also well 
known, but the number of complex ions formed and their nature have not been definitely 
established. Ritca and Meduri (Gazzetta, 1934, 64%, 235) from conductometric measurc- 
ments of ferric chloride-phosphoric acid mixtures have obtained a maxima at 1: 1, and 
have formulated the compound as Hs[ClgFePO4], but Jensen (Z. anorg. Chem, 1934, 
421, x) has shown that the complex formed is purely a phosphato complex and 
not a mixed chloro-phosphato complex. The same compound has also been detected 
by Lanford and Samuel (Jf. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1942, 64, 291) by applying Job’s 
method of continued variation in ferric nitrate-phosphoric acid mixtures employing 
thiocyanate solution for colorimetric determination of ferric ion. The formula of the 
imperfect complex has been established as Fe(HPO,)*; and from the study of the 
equilibrium the same workers have determined the dissociation constant of the complex 
ion using thiocyanate as the indicator for free ferric ion. 


Babko and Kodenskaya (Compt. rend. Acad. Sci. U.S.S.R., 1946, 82, 373 J. Gen. 
Chem. U.S.S.R., 1946, 18, 1549; 1947, 17, 1080) as also Chatterjee (Science & 
Culture, 1949, 16, 201) have shown that in ferric-thiocyanate system in aqueous solution 
there is a dyanamic equilibrium between the reactant ions and as many as five different 
complex’ ions: Fe(SCN)**, Fe(SCN)$, Fe(SCN)s, Fe(SCN), and Fe(SCN)5;~, the 
formation of which will disturb the equilibrium between ferric ion and phosphoric acid 
when thiocyanate is used for the determination of free ferric ion in equilibrium. More- 
over, the measured intensity of the red colour formed is due to the total contribution 
of all the five ferri-thiocyanate complexes, the individual cdntributions of each of which 
are not known. But the individual concentrations of these ferri-thiocyanate complexes 
will vary with the varying concentration of the reactants which actually happens in the 
case under consideration. Further, the colour gradually fades away with time, and 
hence, the use of thiocyanate for the determination of the concentration of free ferric 
ion in equilibrium cannot be recommended. In the present investigation attempts 
have been made to study the ferri-phosphoric acid system by different physico-chemical 
methods such as thermometric, conductometric, colorimetric and modified transport 
experiments to detect the complex ions formed. ‘Iwo phosphato complexes have been 
detected, containing ferric: phosphate in the ratio of 1:1 and 1:2, which have been 
formulated as Fe(HPO,)* and Fe(HPO,),°- ; 
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EXPERIMENTAL 


The stock solutions were prepared by dissolving AnalaR quality ferric chloride and 
phosphoric acid in water. The ferric chloride solution was standardised against 
dichromate using diphenylamine as an indicator, and the phosphoric acid solution stand- 
ardised against alkali using a mixture of two parts of phenolphthalein and one part 
of «-naphtholphthalein (pn 9.6) as the indicator. 


Thermometric Titration 


The arrangement for the thermometric titration is the same as has been previously 
described by Haldar (this Jounal, 1946, 28, 157). Both phosphoric acid and ferric 


chloride were alternately used as the titre. 


o ! 


TABLE I 


Conc. of FeCl; soln.=1 M. Conc. of H,PO, soln.=5M. 
FeCl, taken=40 c.c. (cf. Fig. 1). 


HyPO, Temp. Totalrise Hy sPO, Temp. Totalrise H3;PO, Temp. Total rise 
added. intemp. added intemp. added in temp. 
eee 3,190" 0.000 eT. 1.675° 1.515 13 ¢.c. 1,200° ? 1.990 
x 2 950° 0.240 8 I 540° 1.650 14 1.180° 2.010 
2 2.695° 0.495 9 1.425° 1.765 15 ; 1.175° 2015 
3 2.450° 0.740 10 1.345° I 845 16 I.175° 2 015 
4 2.225° 0 965 Il 1.280° 1,910 17 I-175° 2 015 
5 2.025° 1.165 1a 1.230 ° I 960 18 r.a75° 2015 
6 1 840° 1.350 : : z9 1.175° 2.015 
TABLE IL 


Conc. of FeCl, soln.=o. 5M. Cone. of H,PO, soln.=2.5M. 
FeCl, taken= 40 c.c. (cf. Fig. 2). 


T43PQ, Temp. ‘Total rise H3P0O, Temp. Total rise H;PO, Temp Total rise 


added. intemp. ° added. in temp added. in temp 
oce. 4.875° 0.000° 7C.c 4.360° 0.515° cc. 4 215° . 0.660° 
x 4.805 0070 8 4.315 0.563 14 4 210 0.665 
2 4-725 0.150 9 4,280 0.595 15 4-205 0.670 
3 4,640 0.235 10 4.250 0.625 16 4.200 0 675 
4 4 560 0.315 1 4.235 0 640 if 4 200 0 675 
5 4.488 0.395 12 4.225 0.650 18 4.200 0.675 


6 4.420 0.455 i 19 4.200 0.675 
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TABLE II] 


Cone. of FeCl, soln.=0.5M. Conc. of H;PO, solu. =5M. 
FeCl, taken = 40 c.c. (Fig. 3) 


HyPO, Temp. Total rise H3PO, Temp. Totelrise H,PO, Yemp Total rise 
added. in temp. added. intemp added. in temp. 
OCC, 3.330" 0.000° 4cc 2.400° 0.930° 8cec. 2.050 — 1.280° 
0.5 3.415 0.115 4.5 2.320 I.oro ° 8.5 2.025 I 305 
I 3 080 0.250 5 2.260 1.070 9 2.000 1,430 
1.5 2.945 0.385 5-5 2.205 I.125 9-5 1 980 1.350 
7 2.810 0.520 6 2.165 1.165 to 1.969 1.370 
a5 2.700 0.630 65 2.130 1.200 105 1.940 , 1.390 
3 2.580 0.750 7 2 Too 1.230 II 1.920 1.410 
35 2.485 0.845 75 2.070 1.260 
Taste IV 
Conc. of FeCl, soln.=2M. Conc. of H;PO, soln. =1M. 
HPO, taken=40 c.c. (Fig. 4). 
FeCl, Temp. Total rise FeCl, Temp. Total rise FeCl, Temp. Total rise 
added. in temp. added. in temp. added. in temp. 

occ. 4 170° 0.000" gcc. ‘ 2.4I0° 1.760° 17 GC 1.520° 2.650° 
I 3.970 0.200 Io 2.259 ‘1.920 18 1.460 2.710 
2 3-745 0.425 Iz 2.110 2.060 19 I 415 2.755 
3 3-520 0.650 12 1.980 2.190 20 1.370 2.800 
4 3.310 - 0.860 13 1.875 2.295 at 1.330 4.840 
5 eis 1.060 14 1.770 2.400 22 1.295 2.875 
6 2.920 1.250 I5 1.670 25500 23 1.265 21905 
7 2.740 1.430 16 . 1599 21580 34 1,235 2.935 
8 24570 1.600 


Conductometric Methods 


A dilute solution of ferric chloride was titrated conductometrically against a con- 
centrated solution of phosphoric acid. In the arrangement for the determination of 
conductivity the principle of Wheatstone bridge was employed. The alternate current 
was supplied by a valve oscillator of the Hartley type giving an accurately determined 
frequency, free from harmonics. The sharpness of the minima was enhanced by a 
vacuum tube amplifier, the telephone being connected to the plate-circuit of the vacuum 
tube. Solutions for all conductivity experiments were prepared in twice distilled water 
and the conductivity cell was kept in an electrically controlled thermo tat. 

Conductivity measurements were also carried out in various selutions of ferric 
chloride, phosphoric acid and equimolecular mixtures of ferric chloride and phosphoric 
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acid to determine the formula of the complex formed by employing Job’s method (.4y ne 
chim., 1928, x, 9, 113) of continued variation. ‘Ihe difference in the conductivity of the 
mixture from the additive conductivity of the individual reactants was plotted to get 
the composition correspouding to the maximum complex formation. 

TABLE V 


Conc. of FeCl, soln.=o.01M. Conc. of H,PO, soln. = 1.28321. 
FeCl, taken=s50c¢.c. Temp.=27+0.1. (Fig 5). 


HyPO, 000 0.12 0.24 0.36 0.48 o60 0.72 0.84 0.96 1.08 3120 1,32 1.44 
added (c.c.) 


pee (mhos) 11.11 16.03 21.74 26,53 28.57 30-21 3135 31-95 33.00 33-44 3390 34:84 35 46 
Vanieg VI 
Conductomeric measurements. 


Cone. of FeCl, solu.=6.04M. Conc. of HPO; soln.=0.04M, Temp.=27+0.1°. (Fig. 6). 


Conductivity of H3POy. Conductivity of FeCl,. Conductivity of the mixture. Difference. 


H3P0,. Water. 1/R; ¥ x08. FeCl. Water. 1/R,* 103. H;PO,;. FeCl. 1/Ry x 103. [r/Rs—(1/Ry+1/R)] 
X08, 


loc.c. goc.ec. 6.48 goc.c. 10¢.c. 139.86 ioc.c. goce. 155.04 8.70 
20 80 10.85 80 20 133 33 20 80 158.73 14.55 
30 jo 14.54 70 30 145.co 30 70 161.29 21.75 
40 60 17.63 60 40 99.01 40 60 158.73 42.09 
50 50 2053. ©50 50 83.63 50 59 153-85 49.64 
53 47 21.05 47 53 80.65 53 47 149-25 47-55 
56 44 ar86 44 56 75-19 56 44 142.86 45.35 
60 40 22.86 40 60 69.44 60 40 133-33 41.03 
63 37 23-72-37 63 64.52 63 37 126 58 38.34 
65 35 24.27 "35 65 61.73 65 35 120.48 34-48 
67 33 24.66 33 67 58.82 67 33 115 64 32.13 
70 30 25.22 30 70 54.64 70 30 107.53 27.67 
74 28 25.92 28 72 51.02 72 28 102.04 25 11 
75 25 26.46 25 75 46.30 75 6 25 93.90 al.I4 
80 20 27.86 20 80 38.46 80 20 80 00 13.68 w- 
go 0 30.03 10 go at.14 go 10 54.05 2 88 


Colorimetiic Titration 


The colour of the free fertic ion-is a suitable property to follow the progress of the 
reaction by colorimetric titration, as the colour gradually disappears with the addition 
of phosphoric acid. ‘THe percentage of light transmitted through ferric chloride solution 
was measured with Lumetron Photoelectric colorimeter, model 4ovG, ‘of Photovolt 
Corporation, New York ; and then the percentage readings were converted into optical 
density. ‘he arrangement and the method of measurements are the same as has 
been described in a previous paper of the author (Haldar and Banerjee, Proc. Nat. Inst. 
Sci. India, 1948, 44, 1). Distilled water was used as the standard and measurements were 
-taken at wave-length of 490 mz. " 
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TABLE VII 
Conc. of FeCl, soln.=0.1M. Conc. of H;PO,soln.=5M. FeCl; taken=20 c.c. 


HyPO, added. Opt. Dx10% H3PO,added.  Opt.Dx10%, Hy3yPO,added. Opt. Dx 103, 


0.00 ¢.c. 80.97 0.25 C.c. 35-05 0.50 C.C. 16.75 
0.05 63.83 0.30 31.88 0.55 14.27 
0,10 53-76 0.35 27.57 0.60 11.35 
0.15 46.85 0.40 23.46 0.65 9.96 
0.20 42.02 0 45 20.07 0.70 8.35 


Transport Experiments 


‘Transport experiments were carried out to determine the nature of the charge of 
the complexes formed. ‘The transport apparatus used is due to Clement and Duval 
(Bull. soc. chim., 1938, v, 8, rt020). The base of the apparatus was filled with a 
Mixture containing ferric chloride and excess of phosphoric acid. The limbs above the 
stoppers were filled with potassium chloride solution and connected to a source of 105 
volts D.C., through platinum wires, and electrolysed for half-an-hour. The potassium 
chloride solution from the anode compartinent, when tested with potassium ferrocyanide, 
gave definite indication of ferric radical. ‘The experiment was again repeated witha 
mixture of ferric chloride and phosphoric acid in the ratio of 1:1; and the solution 
from the cathode compartment, when tested with ammonium molybdate, indicated the 
presence of phosphate. Blank experiments were carried out in each case under identi- 
cal conditions but without passing electric current and the solutions from the anode 
and the cathode compartments were found free from ferric and phosphate 1adicals. 


DiscuSSION 


In the thermometric titration curves (Figs. 1, 2 and 3) obtained by direct titrations, 
three breaks appear at the points corresponding to ferric chloride: phosphoric acid 





Fic. 1 . Fic. 2 
2.0 38 ee 
" 
1.6 
& 12 : 
E ¢ 
© 
& 68 & 
0.4 
0° a 
4 8 za 16 20 24 4 8 Io 16 
Vol. of HgPO, soln. (c.c.) Vol. of H3PO,4 sein. (e.c.) 


(Table I: M-FeCly and 5M-H3POQ,) [Table IT: 0.5 M-FeCl; and 2.5 M-H3PQ,] 
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Fic. 3 Fic. 4 


Temp ‘ 


\ 


ee 





4 8 5 Io 15 20 25 
Vol. of H3PO,; soln. (c.c.) Vol. of FeCls (€.¢.) 
{Table Il]: 0.5 M-FeCl, and 5M-H3P0,] (Table IV: 2M-FeCl, and M-HgP0,] 
Fic. 5 
4 2 60 th 
Mt 
40 
x 
nw {& 

20 z 


95 325 50 65 75 00 
Drops of HyPOy—>100 drops of H3PO,=1.2¢ ¢. 
[Table V ; 0.01M-FeCls and 1 2832M-H3P0,] 
in the tatio of 1:3,2:3 and 1:2. The break corresponding to Fet**: H,PO, 
= 2:3 may be due to a mixture of 1:1 and1:2 and so may not 1epresenta new 
compound formation. ‘he curve (Fig. 4) in the reverse titration, i.e., when ferric 
chloride has been used as the titre shows all the breaks as in the direct titrations. 

The conductometric titration curve (Fig. 5) shows two breaks at ferric : phosphate 
=1I:1z and 1:2, confirming the results of thermometric titratious. In this curve 
no break corresponding to the compound ferric: phosphate = 2:3 is observed and 
so the breaks in the thermometric titration curves corresponding to this point, do not 
represent true compound formation. 

In the Job’s method of continued variation, when the difference in conductivity is 
plotted against the volume of ferric chloride, a sharp maxima is obtained Fig. 6) at 
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50 c.c. of ferric chloride corresponding to the point ferric: phosphoric acid equal to 
1:1, but there is no indication of the other compound containing ferric and phosphoric 


Fic. 6 Fic. 7 
it 
50 
t * 
“e x 
x a5 Q 6 
= & 
Q Ss 
40 
a 
20 2 
° : i t ; a tes 
20 40 60 80 20 40 60 80 . 
Vol. of FeCls (c.c.) Vol. of HgPO, (c.c.) 
{Table VI: 0.04 M-FeCly+o0.04 M-H3P0,] [Table VII : 0.1 M-FeCly+5M-HyPO,] 


acid in the ratio of r:2. It has been shown by Job himself that ‘in the case of more 
than one compound formation, indications are obtained for all the compounds only 
under the most favourable conditions. The colorimetric titration curve (Fig. 7) also 
shows a sharp break at the point 1 : 1 excluding the first point. é 


Thus, the compounds containing “ferric: phosphoric acid = 1:1 and 1:2 are 
indicated by various methods within the range of 0.orM to 1M solutions of ferric chloride 
and are therefore sufficiently established. 


1 ‘he presence of phosphate radical ‘in the cathode compartment in the x: 1 mixture 


of ferric chloride and phosphoric acid, as shown by the transport experiment, indicates 
that the phosphato complex of the above composition is positively charged, and hence, 
may be formulated as Fe (HPO,)*. ‘This is in agreement with the formulation suggested 
by Lanford and Samuel (loc. cil.). ‘Ine formulation as chloro-phosphato complex 
H,[Cl,FePO,] by Ricca and Meduri {loc, cit.) cannot explain the presence of phosphate 
radical in the cathode compartment, and is therefore untenable. On the same basis the 
other complex ion containing ferric : phosphoric acid in the ratio of 1:2 may be for- 
mulated as Fe(HPO,),~, which indicates that iron should migrate to the anode during 
transport experiment and is actually found to beso. If the number of hydrogen atoms 
in the complex forming phosphate radical be assumed to be other than one, the nature of 
the charge of the complex ions will be changed, and the assumption cannot explain the 
results of the transport experiment. If, for example, the complex forming phosphato 
radical be (H,PO,)~ the complex ions will be Fe(H,PO,)** and Fe(H,P0,)#, in which 
case the presence of iron in anode compartment cannot be explained. 
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Thus, in a solution containing excess of phosphoric acid and ferric ion, two complex 
ions, Fe(HPO,)* and Fe(HPO,)3 are formed according to the reactions: 
Fett* + 4,PO0,e== =Fe(HPO,)* + 2 Ht 
and Fe(HPO,)* + H,PO,—==Fe(HPO,)o7 + 2 H* 





The atithor’s best thanks are due to Prof. P. B. Sarkar, Dr.es.Sc., F.N.1., Ghosh 
Professor of Chemistry aiid Dr. B. C. Haldar, D.Phil., Asst. Lecturer in Chemistry of the 
Calcutta University for their keen interest, helpful suggestions and all laboratory facilities 
during the progress of the work. 
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PHOTONITRIFICATION AND NITROGEN LOSS FROM SOLUTIONS 
OF DIFFERENT AMMONIUM SALTS 
By N. R. Dwar AND M. C. Pant 


Nitrification of several ammonium salts has been carried out in sunlight and in dark. The effect of 
sunlight has been found in all cases to accelerate nitrification. : 


The process of nitrification is always associated with the loss of nitrogen through the intermediate 
formation of ammonium nitrite. 


In publications from this laboratory, it bas been emphasised that light plays an 
important réle in many oxidation reactions and the process of ammonification, nitrifica- 
tion and loss of nitrogen are markedly accelerated by light absorption. 

-We have carried on further experiments on nitrification of numerous ammonium 
salt solutions in sunlight and in the dark and our results are recorded in this paper. 


EXPERIMENTAL 


Different ammonium salt solutions (100 c.c. each) were taken in conical glass flasks. 
In each case the nitrogen content at the beginning of the experiments was kept at 
0.4, 0.2, 0.1 and 0.05 g. nitrogen per rooc.c. of solution. Precipitated calcium carbo- 
nate (1 g.) was added to each flask to serve asa surface. Each solution was taken in 
two sets of flasks, one set was exposed to sunlight and the other was kept covered with 
black cloth to exclude light radiations by the side of the exposed sets. 

After an exposure of five to six weeks the contents of the flasks were analysed for 
aimmoniacal nitrogen left unoxidised and the nitric nitrogen formed due to the oxidation 
of ammonium salts by the usual methods. 

The experimental results are recorded below. 


Tasie f 


t. Ammonium persulphate solutions exposed from 10-12-1946 to ro-1-47. (Mean temp. =32°). 


No, Original N per NH3-N left un- Nitric N formed in Loss of N in 
100 c.c. soln. oxidised in 
Light. Dark. Light. Dark. Light. Dark. 
t 0.40 g. 0.3681 g. 0.3814 g- 0.0241 g. 0.0179 g. 2.0% 0.3% 
2 0.20 0.1431 0.1318 0.0144 0.0099 31.4 29.4 
3 0.10 0.0714 0.0779 0.0048 0.0018 23.8 20.3 
4 0.05 0.0298 0.0323 0.0021 0.0052 36.2 33.0 
II. Ammoninm sulphate solutions exposed from 21-1-47 to 7-3-47.. (Mean temp.=35.5"). 
Light. Dark. Light. Dark. Light. Dark. 
I 0.40 g. 0.1645 g. 0.2729 g. 0.0108 g. 0.0040 g. 56.0% 39.7% 
2 0.20 0.0658 0 0949 0.0041 0.0005 65.0 . 52.0 
3 0.10 0.0140 0.0406 © 0024 0.0002 830 588 
4 0.05 0.0¥30 0.0212 0.0016 0.0000 81.0 58.0 


2—1737P -9 
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‘Taste I (contd.} 


7 ie: 


», It. Ammonium phosphate soiutions exposed from 21-I-47 to 7-3-47. (Mean temp. =35.5°)- 


"No. , “Original N per _ ‘NHN left un- Nitric-N formed in Losg of N in 
ae 100. tc. soln. oxidised in . 
Pt ey Light.. + . Dark. Light Dark. Light. Dark 
‘ a- 0 40 g 9.1780 g. - 02030g 0.0072 g. 0.0034 £. 537% 48.4% 
2 : 6 20 7 0 0200 0.0284 0.0030 0.0010 88 5 85.0 
3. 0.10 * _ 0.0005 0 0008 0 0008 0 000! 98.7 99 I 
4: 0.05 0.0009 © 0002 0.0000 © 0000 100.0 99 8 


“IV; Ammonium perchlorate solutions exposed from 21-7-47 to 27-9-47. (Mean temp.=35 5°). 


I 0.40 g. 0.2299 g. 0.2811 g. 0.0027 g. 0 0016 g. 41.8% 29.3% 
2 : ae 0.20 0.0925 0.1732 0 0014 0.0010 53.0 42.9 

3 ; 0.10 0.0324 0.0413 0.0009 0 0005 66 7 58.2 

4 = ° 05 . o or36 0 0160 0.0005 0 o00T 75.8 67.9 


V. Ammonium dichromate solutions exposed from 21-7-47 to 27-90-47. (Mean temp =35.5°). 


I . 9.40 g 0.3227 g£ 0.3600 g. 0.0028 g. 0.0020 g. 18.6% " 95% 
ae “3 0 20: 0.1146 0.1531 0.0016 0.0012 41.9 22.8 
3 : 0.10 0.0497 0.0579 0.0008 0.0006 49 5 42.0 
4°" 0.05 0.0152 0 0258 0.0006 0.0004 68.4 47.6 


VI. Ammonium nitrate solutions exposed from 21-7-47 to 27-9-47. (Mean temp. =35.5°). 


1 0.80 g. 0.2388 g 0.2785 g. 0.3727 g. 0.37652. 23.5% 18 5% 
2 0.40 0 o8o01 o IIOI * 0 1872 0.1904 33.2 24.8 
8 ‘0.20 0 0265 0 0366 0 0896 0.0906 41.9 36.4 
4 0.10 0.0105 0 OI50 0 0450 © 0464 44.5 38.6 


” The above experimental results with all anmonium salts excepting ammonium nitrate 
show that a considerable amount of the ammoyium salt is oxidised and an appreciable 
amount of nitric nitrogen is formed in every case. The effect of sunlight is found to 
be very marked in all the cases, the amount of ammonium salts oxidised being always 
greater in the salts exposed to sunlight than those kept in the dark. Also, the amount 
of nitric nitrogen formed in the exposed flasks 1s much greater than that formed in the 
covered oues. 

If the nitrification of atnmouium salts were only of bacterial origin, as it is generally 
believed, and not a photochemical and surface oxidation reaction, the ammonium salts 
in the covered sets should have also undergone oxidation at least lo the same extent 
as the exposed ones. ()n the other hand, our results definitely go to show that, whilst 
large amounts of ammonium salts are oxidised to nitrite and nitrate in presence of 
light, much less oxidation and nitrate formation of ammonium salts take place in the 
covered vessels.* It appears therefore that nitrification of ammonium salts is to a large 
extent an induced surface oxidation reaction aided by light radiations. ; 


s 
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Another important pomt brought out by these results is that the process of nitrifica- 
tion ‘is always associated with nitrogen loss. In the.case of loss also, the factor of light 
radiations plays an important part; the loss in the exposed sets is found to be always _ 
greater than the loss in the covered sets. * 

The loss of nitrogen has been explained by us from the view point that during 
nitrification, ammonium nitrite is produced as an intermediate product and this readily 
decomposes into water and nitrogen gas which escapes and causes the loss. baa 

As the oxidation of ammonium salts is always more pronounced in light than in the 
dark, there is always the possibility of gteater amounts of ammonium nitrite formation 
in the sets exposed to light than in the dark and hence there is always more nitrogen loss 
found in the exposed sets than in the covered ones. 

It is to be seen from the results that the greater the initial nitrogen content, the 
greater is the loss of nitrogen, though the percentage loss increases with dilution. 
Though at first cousideration the greater percentage loss with dilution seems unexpected, 
but a closer analysis of these results reveals the matked influence of surface on the 
reaction. ‘The amount of calcium carbonate (used as surface) in all the concentra- 
tions of the solution is the same and the volume of the solution is also the same 3 
hence the possibility of an ammonium ion coming in contact with the active centres 
of the surface is increased on increasing the dilution of the ammonium salt. When 
the concentration of the ammonium ions is increased, the total number of ions coming 
in contact with the active centres is also increased, but the percentage of the ions coming 
in contact with surface is decreased. On the other hand, with increase in dilution, 
the total number of ions coming in contact with the surface, though decreased, yet 
the percentage of ions coming in contact with the active spots of the surtace is increased, 
and as a result of this the percentage loss of nitrogen is found to be more in the lower 
concentrations of the ammonium salt solutions. “ 

Moreover, there is a slight loss of ammonia gas in these experiments, as calcium 
carbonate is slightly alkaline. 

The experimental results show clearly that the loss is maximum with aminonium 
phosphate. This is due to the fact that there is a double decomposition between calcium 
carbonate and ammonium phosphate. with the formation of calcium phosphate and 
ammonium carbonate, which slowly decomposes into carbon dioxide and ammonia. 

The loss with other substances is in the following decreasing order : ammonium 
phosphate, ammonium sulphate, ammonium perchlorate, ammonium dichromate, ammo- 
nium nitrate and ammonium persulphate. : 


It appears that with ammonium persulphate the loss of nitrogen is the least. With- 
ammonium “dichromate and nitrate, though the loss is greater than with ammonium 
persulphate, yet, is less than with other ammonium salts. These results showing 
different losses with different ammonium salts, specially when the acid ion is an oxidising 
one, is of considerable interest. Moreover, the results with ammonium nitrate show 
that the nitric nitrogen in the system is appreciably less after the exposure than the 
original amount of nitric 10n introduced. This is due to the fact that the free ammo- 
nium hydroxide obtained by the action of calcium carbonate and amshonium nitrate 
is partially lost by escape of free ammonia gas and another part of the ammonium 


t 
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hydroxide reacts with the nitrate. ion forming nitrite ion which in combination with 
ammonium ion decomposes as nitrogen gas. ‘This reduction of nitrate ion to nitrite 
appears to be more prominent in light than in the dark and hence the nitric nitrogen 
present in the system after exposure is always appréciably less than in the system kept 
in the dark, 

It is generally believed that ammonium persulphate decomposes in the following 
manner in aqueous solutions: 


4 (NH4)2530¢ t 3H,O bd 7(NH,)HSO, + HNO; H,S0O, 


It appears that in this process small amounts of nitrous acid 1s also formed and 
this decomposes according to the equation, 


3HNO; 7” HNO, +2NO+H,0 


_With ammonium persulphate the loss of nitrogen is the least because in presence 
of acids, ammonium nitrite cannot exist but it forms nitrous acid. Moreover, the nitric 
nitrogen with ammonium persulphate is much higher than with other ammonium salts 
(24.1 mg. in the highest concentration in light while 10.8 ing. under similar conditions 
in ammonium sulphate and 7.2 mg. in ammonium phosphate). ‘This is due to the fact 
that the ammoniuin jon in this case is oxidised chiefly by the persulphate ion into 
nitric acid, whilst with the other ammonium salts the oxidation is mainly caused by the 
dissolved oxygen and the process is much slower. 


CONCLUSION 


The results show that ammonium salts are nitrified on exposure to light. 

The amount of salt oxidised is greater in light than in the dark, also the amount 
of nitrate formed is much more in exposed sets than in the covered ones. 

During nitrification a considerable amount of nitrogen is lost as gaseous nitrogen 
due to decomposition of the intermediate compound, ammonium nitrite, formed during 
the reaction. 

Light seems to have an important effect on the amount of nitrogen loss, the 
loss being always greater in-sunlight than in the dark. 

Greater the initial nitrogen, the greater is the loss, though the percentage loss in- 
creases with decreasing concentration of ammonium salts. 

Nitrification seems to be partly surface oxidation reaction catalysed by sunlight. 

Loss of nitrogen is maximum with ammonium phosphate and minimum with ammoni- 
um persulphate. 

With ammoniun nitrate, the nitrate content after exposure is less in the exposed 
vessels than the original concentration of nitrate ion. This is due to the reaction between 
ammonia and nitrate ion and the formation of ammonium nitrite. 
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SPONTANEOUS DECOMPOSITION OF w-DIAZO-0-METHOXY- 
ACETOPHENONE 


By Upxari SincH Sera AND S. S. DESHAPANDE 


w-Diazo-O-methoxyacetophenone has been synthesised in crnde form. The liquid diazo-ketone decom- 
poses spontaneously with loss of nitrogen and deposition of a solid ketone of the composition CyH,Ox,, 
characterised by its semicarbazone. The diazo-ketone gives by Arndt-Ejstert synthesis O-methoxy- 
phenylacelamide. The solid ketone adds bromine and forms a dibromide, CyHgO,Brg. It is inferred 
that in the formation of solid ketone the radical of diazo-ketone undergoes some rearrangement other 
than the Wolff rearrangement. 


A method for preparing diazo-ketones R-CO-CH=N=EN in satisfactory yields from 
the corresponding acid chloride, R.CO.Cl has been described by Robinson and Bradley 
(J. Chem Soc., 1928, 1310). It consists in adding an ethereal solution of the chloride 
(x mol.) to ethereal solution of an excess (2.5 mol.) of diazomethane at —10°. Nitrogen 
is slowly evolved due to the action of hydrochloric acid formed in (i) on the excess of 
diazomethane. 


(i) R.CO.CI+CH,=N=N > HCl+R-CO-CH=N=EN 
(i) HCl+CH,=N=N > Na+ CH;Cl 


We used this process and treated O- snethoxybenzdyl chloride (x said. with diazo- 
methane (2.5 mol.) in ether. After completion of the reaction and evaporation of the 
solvent at room temperature under reduced pressure w-diazo-O-methoxyacetophenone 
(I) was left in crude form as a liquid in an almosi quantitative yield. 


CH,0 -C,H,- CO-CH=N=N 
: (1) 


‘The crude diazo-ketone, right fsom the time of its isolation from the solvent, began to 
decompose spontaneously and continuously at room temperature, losing a gas in minute 
bubbles. When the tube containing the liquid ketone was corked, an appreciable 
pressure was developed in a few minutes due to accumulation of nitrogen. Simultaneous- 
ly a pale yellow crystalline solid was slowly being deposited. The latter on examina- 
tion was found to be free from nitrogen. It melted at 104° and gave on analysis results 
agreeing with the composition C,H,0,, which is that of the radical 


CH,O-C.H,-CO- ca 
(II) 


The existence of the diazo-ketone (I) in the liquid was proved as follows: By the 
action of ammonia on the freshly prepared liquid in presence of silver nitrate (catalyst) 
in dioxane, the Arndt-Histert synthesis expected of diazo ketones took place (Ber., 


. 
‘ 


, 
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1935, 68, zoo "Aa: amide (m. p. 131°) “Was obtained having the composition 
C,H,,0,N. Hydrolysis of the amide gaye, “an: acid, identified as O-methoxyphenylacetic 
acid. ‘The amide-is therefore O-niethoxyphenylacttamide (1V) formed, as expected, 
by the Wolff rearrangement of the radical (11) to’ tHe . ketene (I1f) which subsequently 


adds ammonia to give the amide. we 8 
CH,O-C,H,~CH=C=0 CH,O- CH CH,-CO-NH, 
soe (T11) ; (Iv) 


The solid (m.p: 104°) gives a semicarbazone (m p. 220°) whose analysis gives results 
coiresponding with the composition C,,H,,0,N; which is that of the semicarbazone of 
the ketone C,H,O2. It ig noteworthy that addition of semicarbazide hydrochloride and 
sodium acetate to the crude liquid diazo-ketone gives the same semicarbazone as that of 
the nitrogen-free solid. Since during the period of semicarbazone formation (one day) 
nitrogen is evolved, _it is inferred that the diazo-ketone turns into nitrogen-free 
solid and the semicarbazone formed is that of the latter compound. 


The observation about the semicarbazone does not give information about the mass 
and structure of the molecule of the solid beyond the fact that one C,H,O, unit reacts 
with ‘one molecule of semicarbazide. 


Thermal decomposition of diazo-ketones in amyl ether at temperatures exceeding 
110° was studied by Schroeter (Ber., 1916, 49, 2743) who observed quantitative evolution 
of nitrogen and formation of oily residues in which neither the dimers of ketenes nor the 
isomeric cyclobutane diones could be identified. Grundmann (Annalen, 1938, 836, 29) 
observed thermal non-catalysed deccmposition of w-diazoacetophenone and showed that 
the decomposition prodtict was cts-1:2:3-tribenzoylcyclopropane (V) 


CH-CO-C,H; 
-CO-CH=N=N > CH.-CO-CHC| 
CH — co Spy C.H; 
ee 2 é (V) 


C,H;-CH,-CO-CH=CH ~CO-CH,-C.H, 
(VD 


The decomposition under similar conditions of the diazo-ketone, prepared from. 
phenylacetyl chloride, catalysed by cupric oxide, affords, however, ¢8-diphenylacetyl- 
ethylene. The decomposition of w-diazo-O-methoxyacetophenone (J) is non-catalysed 
and spontaneous, and therefore- differs somewhat from cases of decomposition cited 
above. Whether ithe radical formed from a molecule of a diavo-ketone after loss of 
nitrogen, polymerised to a cyclopropane or ethylenic compound. could be ascertained 
from the knowledge about the molecular weight of the product of polymerisation.’ In 
the case of the solid (m.p. 104°) the value of the molecular weight found by cryoscopic 
method in benzene came to:be 140 (C,H30., M.W.=148). : 
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The solid (m.p. 104°) is neutral in. reaction’ - and can be ciystallised from boiling 
water unchanged. In contact with, ‘aquédus: ferric, chloride it develops a dark violet 
colour after prolonged standing. Its solution in carbon tetrachloride ‘absorbs bromitie 
very slowly at o° in diffused daylight,..A small proportion of bydrobromic acid gas 
is also evolved. ‘The solid ‘bromo compound ‘left after removal of thé. solvent and after 
crystallisation melted at 147°.,- The result of its analysis corresponds with the composi- 
tion CyH,O;Br,. Neither the ‘cyclopropane nor the. ethylenis structure is therefure 
admissible for the solid. fs 

The observations so far made indicate that the radical (II) undergoes some rearrange- 
ment other than the Wolff rearrangement to produce a stable molecule capable of accept- 
ing two atoms of bromine slowly. The nature of this rearrangement will become clear in. 
the light of further work we are doing on the compound. 


EXPERIMENTAL 


w-Diazo-o-methoxydcetophenone.—O-Metboxybenzoy! chloride (b.p. 180°/120 mm., 
6.5 g., 1 mol.}, dissolved in dry ether, was slowly added to an ethereal solution of diazo- 
methane, prepared from 18.8 g. of nitrosomethylurea (the solution contained about 4 g., 
2.5 mol, of gaseous diazomethane). The temperature was maintained at —10° and the 
addition spread over a period of r hour. Nitrogen was slowly evolved. The reaction 
mixture was kept at 0° for 4 hours and then at room temperature overnight. The solvent 
was then removed by evaporation under reduced pressure at room temperature. The 
crude diazo-ketone weighed 6.8 g. ; 

Formation of ithe Decomposition Product—The crude diazo-ketone began to-- 
decompose spontaneously with loss of nitrogen and deposition of asolid. From 3g. 
of the diazo-ketone 1.5 g. of the solid were collected during 2 days. The rate of decom- 
position fell with lapse of time. The pale yellow crystalline deposit is soluble in usual 
organic solvents and separates from hot dilute alcohol in pale yellow short prisms, m.p. 

04°. [Found: C, 72.5; H, 4.7; M. W. (cryoscopic in benzene), 140. CyHsO, requires C, 
72.9; H, 5.4 percent. M. W., 148]. 

The senticarbazone of the solid compound (m.p. 104°) crystallises from hot dilute 
alcohol in small needles, m.p. 220°. (Found: N, 21-2. CyoHii02N, requires N, 20 5 
per cent). ; 

Addition of semicarbazide hydrochloride and sodium acetate to the crude liquid 
diazo-ketone yielded’a semicarbazone after standing for 1 day. Crystallised from alcohol 
jt melted at 220° and when mixed with the semicarbazone of the solid produced no 
depression in its melting point. 

The Bromine Addition Product of the Solid.—The solid (m.p.104°, 0.3 g-) was 
dissolved in carbon tetrachloride (4c c.) and to the solution cooled by ice, bromine dissolved 
in the same solvent was added until red colour persisted. Hydrobromic acid was- evolved 
in small proportion. The bromide left after evaporation of the solvent at room tempera- 
ture is a yellow solid which crystallises from alcohol in clustering needles, m. p. 147°, 
yield 0.3 g.” (Found: Br, 53.4 Co.HsO,Br, requires Br, 52.0 per cent). 

O-Methoxy phenylacetamide—The freshly prepared diazo-ketone (3 2.) was dissolved 
n dioxane (20 c.c.) and 30% solution of ammonia (20 c.c.) and 10% solution of silver 
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nitrate (3 c.c.) were added. The mixture was left overnight and then refluxed ona 
water-bath for 4 hours. The precipitated silver oxide was filtered and the filtrate 
evaporated on the water-bath when a white solid mixed with black silver residue was left. 
The former was extracted with ether and after removal of the solvent the crude amide 
weighed 1.5 g. and it was purified by crystallisation from dilute alcohol. ‘The pure amide 
melts at 131°. (Found: N, 9.3. C,H.,0,N requires N, 8.5 per cent). 

The amide was heated with aqueous caustic potash until no more ammonia evolved. 
On cooling and acidifying the clear solution an oily emulsion was obtained from which 
on standing a crystalline solid acid separated. It crystallises from hot water in small 
needles, m. p. 124°. O-Methoxyphenylacetic acid melts at 124°. (Found: Equiv , 165.0. 
C,H,,0; requires equiv., 166.0). 

The authors thank Shri Ishwari Prashad Agarwal of these laboratories for his help 
in the work. 
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INTERACTION OF SULPHUR MONOCHLORIDE. WITH THIOCARBAMIDE 
AND THIOCARBANILIDE 


r, 


By R. H. ha iepaneauey: 


: “Sulphur monochloride reacts in an inert solvent medium with thiocarbamide and thiocarbanilide 
forining salts of ‘formamidine disulphide’ and phenylaminobenzthiazole respectively ; a trisulphide or 
a tetrazine is not produced as postulated by Naik. ‘The mechanism of its reaction with thiocarbamides 
and allied compounds has been discussed. 


The interaction of sulphur monochloride with thiocarbamide and thiocarbanilide 
has been investigated by Naik (J. Chem. Soc., 1921, 149, 1166); formation of “‘sulphi- 
dodithiocarbamide dihydrochloride’, a trisulphide (J) and of 3, 6-dithio-x : 2: 4:5. 
tetrapheny!hexahydro- I:2:4:5-tetrazine”’ (II) respectively, has been reported. 


H,N NH NPh-NPh 
 YC.8.8.8.c0 i HCI eG Se 
HN? Nw |? ~~ \nph-NPh” 
(I) (11) 


From the reactions of thiocarbamide with cer:ain acid chiorides (J. Chem. Soc., 1886, 
49, 190; 1887, 54, 378, 666; 1912, 104, 2171) it appears that under the conditions of 
the- experiment thiocarbamide should form “formamidine disulphide” rather than the- 
above trisulphide. Thus: . 


, H.N.C: NH 
“"  " 2HLN CS.NH,+5,Cl, | ih ,2HCl1+28 
i =e a 
: Formamidine disulphide dihydrochloride. 
ee ee ; 

The tetrazine constitution (II) for the product from thiocarbanilidé has been propos- 
ed (Naik, loc. cit.) by analogy with the compounds of Hector (J. prakt. Chem., 1892, it 
4A, 492 ;-48, 200 ; Ber., 1889, 22, 1176; 1890, 28, 357) and Dost (Ber., 1906, -89, rozq).. 
The. constitution of Hector’s compounds cannot, however, be regarded as finally settled 
(this Journal, 1939, 16, 32) and contrary to the postulates of Dost it has-been shown 
(Sahasrabudhey and Krall, this Journal, 1944, 241, 17) that sulphur monochloride reacts 
with NN-methylphenylthiocarbamide in chloroform medium forming 1 amino-2-methyl- 

: a-dihydrobenzthiazole and not a cyclic disulphide or a hydrazodithiocarbonamide. 
ta ‘the case of Ecce pede ales ae react is. meres’ apres to take an ana- 
logous course-: 8 


tlie lee owes a 


eehuets 04 ve 


et -PHINELCS NHRC “0 So:mt NPL +aHCL+S, Ocoee. 


fo see 


3—1737P-—9 


pit 
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As will be evident from the experimental part, both these expectations have been 
realised. 

Attempts at the oxidation of thiocarbamides with sulphur monochloride in aqueous, 
acid or dilute alcohdlic media were nof successful, . 7 

Mechanism of the Reaction.—The interactions of S,Cl, with amides, thioamides, 
thiocarbamides and thiols appear to belong mainly to two groups: (i) where the sulphur 
atom is directly involved and (ii) where it is the amino group that reacts. In the in- 
vestigations of Chakravarty (J. Chem. Soc., 1923, 128, 964 ; J. Ind. Inst. Sci., 1930, 18.A, 
73, 85) and S. Ishikawa (Sci. Papers Inst. Phys. Chem. Res., Tokyo, 1928, 2, 299 3 
1925, 8, 1473 1927-1928, 7, 237) the first mechanism appears to be operative, while . 
studies by Naik (J. Chem. Soc., 1921, 119, 1166) reveal the occurrence of the second - 
mechanism. 

A review of the work of these authors and other pertinent literature shows that the 
above two groups of reactions can be subdivided into two further categories: (A) where 
S,Cl. gets condensed, and (B) where it acts as a mere oxidising agent with the elimina- 
tion of sulphur and HCl. The reactions of thioamides and thiocarbamides belong to 
group li) and (B) category (Sci. Rep. Tokyo Bunrika, Daigaku, Sec. A, 1934-1935, 2, 
17; Ber., 1914, 47, 699, 703; Ray and Das, J. Chem. Soc., 1922, 124, 323). 

In view of the above considerations, the controversy about the exhibition of tauto- 
merism by thiocarbamides and the work of Hunter {this Journal, 1931, 8, 1473 
1932, 9, 435, 357, 545, ef seg.), Dixon (J. Chem. Soc., 1907, 91, 122, 912; 1908, 98, 
18; 1920, 147, 80, 720; 1924, 243), Zincke (Ber., 1910, 48, 837; 1909, 42, 2721, 3362, 
2275, 2282), Fromm (Annalen, 1910, 874, 903 1915, 894, 284), Hugershoff | (Bet., 1901, . 
84, 3130, 3336; 1903, 36, 3121) and others, it appears that the primary reaction of a 
thiocarbamide with 5,Cl, should result in an initial anchoring of the acid chloride mole- | 
cule on the sulphur atom of these compounds. Such a union is necessarily unstable, 
and the halogen eventually migrates on to one of the amino nitrogens forming a N- 
halide which in the case of aromatic thiocarbamides most piobably undergoes a re- 
atrangement analogous to the intramolecular type of chloramine transformation or/and 
causes excitation followed by elimination of the nuclear o-hydrogen and finally ring- 
closure giving a benzthiazole. 

McClelland and Warren (J. Chem. Soc., 1930, 1095) believe that the oxidation’ of 
thioamides and thioanilides to thiazoles takes place thiough the intermediate formation . 
of disulphides; this view, however, does aut find support from a study of the oxidation. 
of aromatic thiocarbamides (Sahasrabudhey and Krall, this Journal, 1945, 22, 37). : ‘ 


EXPERIMENTAL 


' 


ie Action of Sulphur Monochloride on Thiocarbamide,i in absolute Wieobt and Chloro- 
form. “—The reaction was Carried out as described by Naik and also with varying quanti 
ties of reactants. Im all cases, a hard yellow mass, identical in its behaviour with the 


{ previously descrjbed product (Naik, loc. cit., p 1169) was obtained. But, it contained 


sulphur in varying proportions and only a fraction of which could:be.removed.by repeat- 
ed extraction with carbon disulphide » On ‘treatment with water it deposited a further 


. 
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quantity of sulphur. ‘The aqueous extract was strongly acidic and corresponded fully to 
the description given by Naik. 

It is not possible to crystallise the yellow mass from any of the more common solvents 
and since it’ coutdins .varying proportions of sulphur, it cannot be considered as a 
definite compound. Sulphur is most prabably held in a sort of pseudo solution by 
““formamidine disulphide’’ which is the principal porduct of the reaction (vide infra). 

‘The identity of the product in the aqueous extract with formamidine disulphide 
has been proved by the following facts : (t} It liberated iodine from aqueous potassium 
iodide solutions. (i) On treatment with dilute nitric and picric’ acids a nitrate (m.p.. 
138° d.) and picrate (n.p. 154° d) wereobtained. Identity of these with the nitrate 
and picrate of formamidine disulphide (Werner, loc. cit.) was established by undepressed 
mixed melting points taken with genuine samples. (iii) The aqueous extract on boiling 
or treatment with alkali deposited sulphur, and on evaporation crystals of thiourea were 
obtained along with a syrupy viscous residue which proved to be cyanamide. “ah, 

The reaction of $,Cl, on thiocarbamide was also carried out in chloroform medium 
with identical results. 
~ ‘*Action'of Sulphur Monochlotide on Thiocarbanilide in Benzene and Chloroform. — 
The reaction was carried out according to Naik’s procedure. Prismatic crystals melting 
at 159° (Naik gives m.p. 160°) were obtained in a small quantity. -On treatment with 
acetic dnliydride they gave an acetyl derivative, m.p. 162-63°. é 
, The identity of these compounds with phenylaminobenzthiazole, prepared by the 
action of bromine on thiocarbanilide according to Hugershoff’s procedure and its 
acetyl. derivative respectively, was established. by undepressed mixed melting points. - 

_. As the yield of the product was very poor, in view of the brisk reaction between 
S,Cl, and thiocarbanilide solution, it appeared that heating for a long time (3 hours 
in the above experiment) might have led to secondary changes. Following procedure 
was found satisfactory : . ‘ : 

_. ‘Thiocarbanilide.(q g.) was eit in about 50 c.c. of the solvent (benzene or chloro- 
form) and 2 c.c. of S.Cl, in 10 c.c. of the same solvent were gradually added. The. 
mixture was warmed on a water-bath under a reflux condenser for about 20-30 minutes 
when the initially. brisk evolution of HCI slakened. On evaporation of the solvent, a 
yellow, sticky residue was left behind, which on extraction with 50 c.c. of rectified spirit’ 
gave 3.6 x. of acrude crystalline product. It was crystallised twice from alcohol, m. LP. 
159°; and gave an acetyl derivative, m. Bi 162-63". j 5 


The ounes Wishes to express his thanks to Prof. H. Krall for his interest and to 
Principal 5.8 3, Joshi and Prof. P. S. Varma for the facilities. 
Cumuistry Deve, ; . Received March 29, 1950. 
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- ESSENTIAL OIL, FROM THE RESIN OF COMMIPHORA 
MUKUL, HOOK. EX. STOCKS 


By AsHaram BHATI 


The chief components of the essential oil from the resin of Balsamodendron Mukul are 64% 
myrcene, 11% dimyrcene, and some polymyrcene. . . Ri 6 Ax 


x 


Commiphora Mukul, a small tree of the Burseraceae family, is found on the rocky. 
ground in the arid zones of Rajputana and Klandesh. An oleo-resin exudes naturally. 
or from incisions made on the bark in the cold season. ‘his brownish.or greenish resin, 
with an attractive perfume, is popularly known as ‘‘Gugal’’ (Mahisakshi Gugal) and is 
used as an incense and also as a drug in the treatment of rheumatism. _ : r 


R. N. Chopra (“Indigenous Drugs of India’’, 1933, p, 287) méntions that Commiphora 
mukul is allied to Commiphora myrrha which is indevenons to North-East Africa, and 
which contains from 2.5 to 10% of an essential oil. He mentions that- although the 
resin from the first is not worked up like that from the second, the’essential oil com- 
ponents of the first will be very similar to those from the-second. These are ecompldenydc: 
eugenol, cresol, punene and dipentene. 


An. essential “oil. from the resin of Commiphora mukul has been described hy D. 
Satyanarayan Naidu (Proc. Indian Sci. Cong., 1927, p. 104) who extracted the resin 
with light petrol and obtained a viscous, golden yellow liquid which on distillation under 
reduced pressure gave two fractions. These fractions do not appear to have been worked | 
up, but are merely described as esters. Essential ojl from the gum resin was also 
extracted by Dutt, Ghosh and Chopra (Ind. J. Med. Res., 1942, 80, 33) who seport an. 
yield of r. 45% of the essential oil. : 


‘With a-view to studying the chemistry of Pe volatile components of this roedicinatty. 
jruportant resin, and further 1o ascertaining whether the medicinal properties are - on. 
account of the volatile or the non-volatile part of the resin, the author undertook-the present 
work. As will be seen from what follows our observations do not agree’ with ‘those 
recorded or suggested uy the authors referred to above. 


The secti resin was collected under the personal supervision of the author Fons the 
arid zones around Jaisalmer in Rajputana in September last year, and it was definitely 
ascertained that the product we were dealing with was from the plant Commiphora 
mukul, . 


On steam-distillation, the resin affords a yellowish white oil in 0.37% yield 
with fragrant smell resembling that from unripe mangoes. It has the following physical 
and chemical corfstants. Those of the oil from Commiphora myrrah are also shown 
alongside for comparison. 
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'Gildemeister and Hoffmann, 3rd Ied., Vol. IIL, p. rsa. 


Fractionation of the oil gave two fractions with fairly constant boiling points. “Brac- 
tion (I), ‘constituting about 64% of the oil, séemed to be a single compound, as on repeat 
ed distillation it boiled within the narrow range of 168°-170°. Its preliminary quantitative 
analysis showed that it was a hydrocarbon mixed with a small,amount of some oxygen- 
containing compound. This was removed by distillation, over sodium. The . pure 
compound, so obtained, gave on analysis results agreeing with ‘the formula C; 9H; 4 of 
aterpene. This absorbed bromine but did not give a solid bromine addition compound. 
Nor did it give a solid derivative sach as a nitrosite or a. wditrosochloride. “An 
additional difficulty about the terpene was that it could not be kept long without 
polymerisation. The polymerised product distilled at the temperature of fraction a 
described later, .and from comparison of the properties it appeared that fraction {1) poly- 
merised to fraction (i) oe 


The high degree of unsaturation of the compound suggested that it was s piokably 
an open-chain terpene. .This inference has been proved to.be correct from: its - molecular 
refraction [found’: M. R.,. 4685; M. R. for (CBs, 46.66 ].and by the-fact -that it 
combined with maleic subydride by the process of Diels and Alder (Annalen, “1929, 470,- 
81). and gave ‘an. adduct melting. at, 33-34°. On hydrolysis,- the adduct gave .a “di-- 
carboxylic. acid .with a wide melting range of 06°, to 114°. By repeated -crystallisation- 
from ethyl acetate, the melting range could be ‘narrowed: tg-r10°-114°,-but the homo;., 
geneity of the crystalline form and the purity of ‘the acid. still remain uncertain. 
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The acid, however, forms a characteristic, sparingly soluble, crystalline acid potassium 
salt. By decomposing this salt with an acid the dicarboxylic acid melting at rr2-14° 
was obtained. From.'’the m.p. of the adduct of maleic anhydride with the terpene, and 
that of the dicarboxylic acid by hydrolysis of the latter, as also from the aualysis of the 
corresponding acid potassium salt, the terpene seems to be myrcene (I) and the adduct 
is 4-isohexeny)tétrahydrophthalic andydride (II). 

A comparison between the properties of myrcene and its detivatives with those of 
our compound and its derivatives is made in Table II. 


“Taste IL 

Properties. The compound, - -Myrcene. : , ’References. - 

B.p. . 106°-1093/1z0 mm.' = §1°-53°/10 mm.’ (Farmer & Pe J Eni nee +7942, 
re oa 7 al 4g : -145 ' 

- - -or “ t * 
168°-170"/750 mm. 171°-172° (Semler, Ber, t9vr, 34, 3126) 

Density’ 0.8970 at 30" 0.8028 at 15 8° (Bijkman, Chem. Zewtrl , 1997, UH, 141), 
pe, 3s sas * “4680 at 31° 1.4722 at gor,‘  (Bijkman, loc cit). wt eTab ns 
MR. 5 7) 48.85- "  CgELie/3,'46 66- i . 

M.p: of the ; 

maleic anhydride —_33-34° . '34-35° °° (Diels & Alder, loc. cit.) . 

aBCRCE es ; ‘ . ae 8 7 
= ; 122-123* - (Diels & Aldery loc. alt), ; px 
M p. of the 11a-114° (Arbusow & nba Beis, 

espe svat LIJ.5-113.5° 1934, 87, 1942). - : 

aci 


Fraction (II): from the result of analysis and molecular weight determination .seem-_ 
ed to bea hydrocarbon | of the composition CaoHaa. Its formation from myrcene on 
keeping and to some extent on distillation suggests that’ it is possibly dimyrcene. , 
This has been proved to be correct. In chloroform solution it.absorbs bromine and with” 
nitrogen trioxide forms a nitrosite which melts with _decomposition. at 160°. Its various. 
prepesniee are recorded i in Table III. < is ; tes : 


to # a 
soe ee ee Ts 
fe <%- "2 ¢ 
. 
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Pror erties. The compound. Dimyrcene. References. : 

B.o. 176°-178°/5.5 mm. 183°-184°/romm. (Lebedev, J Russ, Bias: Chen. Soc., 
eer se. : ". 1913, 48, 1249, 1396). 

Density” 0.9041 al 30° x d 0.8763 at 20° > ~— (Lebedev, loc. ett.) 

to - Tgoro at 30° 1.4985qlat 20° (Lebedev, loc. ett.) 

[ajo °° °° 

M.Rs 88.63 Coo go/3, 88-61 

M.p. of 160°, with ; 163° with 


nitrosite ‘ decomposition decomposition (Harries, Ber., 1902, 35, 3254) 
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The “behaviour of the diterpene'from' the resin is exactly like that of dimyrcene 
from para rubber described by Harries (loc. cit.). He mentions that after distilling 
the-diterpene a .residue is.left which he-calls polymyrcene and which with nitrogen 
trioxide -in henzene -Solution’ gives a nitrosite melting with decomposition at- 163°, 
We also. obtained’ a similar residue after distilling off the diterpene and this gave with 
nitrogen trioxide in benzene solution a nitrosite which. melted with decomposition at 
163°. It will thus be seen_ that the characteristics and constituents of the essential: ‘oils 
from C. meuke! and C. myirah bear little resemblance to each other. ‘ 

‘EXPERIMENTAL : 


“Isolation’ of the Essential Oil.—The essential oil was obtained by steam-distillation 
of the resin (5 kilos) from a‘copper still fitted with a spiral copper condenser. The oil 
(12.5 c.c.) floating over the aqueous distillate was collected and from the aqueous 
layer 9.5¢.c. more were obtained by extraction with CCl. The total yield of the oil 
(x2. 5 +9.5=22 CC. ) was thus 0.37% of the weight of the resin. 

Fractionation of the Oil.—The oil (36 c.c.) was fractionally distilled and the follow: 
ing fractions were obtained : 


. No. 5 : B.p. Vol. Yield. 
+E; ~ 106"=109°/ 120 mm. . ¢ 23.1 Cc 64% 
68°-170"/750 mm. ; be 
Between go*-176°/5.5 mm.( I and IJ) ST5 .: og . . 20 . 
IL. 175°-17°-°/5.5 tm. 4 = 
Residue Above 178°/5.5 mm. : 4 5 


Isolation of Pure Myrcene from Fraction (I).—Preliminary analysis showed that 
this fraction was @ hydrocatbon mixed with a small percentage of an oxygen containing 
compound.” Hence it was distilled over sodium under reduced pressure and once more 
distilled at ordinary pressure. It was then analysed. [Found: C, 87.9 ; H, 11.6; 
M.W. (cryoscopic in benzene), _142 ; ; MR., 46.85. CioHi, requires C, 88.2; H, xz. 3 
per cent. M. W. 136; MLR. /3, 46. 66]. 


The Maleic Anhydride Adduct.—The pure terpene (2.6 c.c.) from cies (I) was 
dissolved in dry benzene (6c.c.) and the solution gradually added to a suspension of 
maleic anhydride (1.9 g-) in 5 c.c. of benzene. The reaction started within five minutes 
and the temperature rose from 16° to 33°. The mixture was allowed to remain at 
the room temperature for half an hour and then heated in a well-corked bottle (to 
exclude moisture) in a water-bath for 4 hours. The residue left on removal of the solvent 
was cooled in ice when a white solid separated, m.p. 33-34°, yield 3 g. 

The Acid Potassium Salt.—The crude maleic anhydride adduct was hydrolysed 
with theoretical proportion of 30% KOH solution. Within 5 minutes of warming 
the mixture on a water-bath a sparingly soluble potassium salt of the corresponding 
dibasic acid separated. ‘This was filtered and washed with ether to free it from un- 
reacted terpene. It was then decomposed with 10% sulphuric acid when a thick 
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yellow oil separated which solidified on standing. ‘he solid acid was filtered, washed 
with water and dried. It melted at 106°-114°,~ but could not be obtained in ‘definite 
crystalline form from usual organic solvents; although by’ repeated crystallisations- 
from. ethyl acetate fhe melting range could be narrowed to 110°-114°. Arbusow and 
Abramow (loc. cit.) used methyl cyanide io crystallise. this acid, but even then they 
could not get it in a sharply melting range. ‘The acid was therefore converted into 
its acid potassium salt by warming it with molecular proportion of 30% caustic potash. 
On keeping the solution, so obtained, overnight, the acid potassium salt separated in- 
fine white crystals, m.p. r50-51°. (Found: Kquiv,, 288.1. CyH,yO.K requires equiv., 
290). 

_ Dimyrcene from Fraction ({1).—Fraction (II) even on further distillation boiled at 
176°-178°/5.5 mm. It, was then analysed. [Found: C, 88.0; H, 11.5; M.W. 
(eryoscopic | in benzene), 259 ; MR., 88.63. C2oHsz 1equires C, 88.2 ; H, 11.8 per cent. : 


M.W., 273; MLR. [3, 88 61}. : - = eg te Ys 

The Dimyrcene Nitrosite.—Fraction {11) (2 c.c.) was dissolved in 1oc.c. of dry’ 
benzene .and -through this well cooled solution a stream of nitrogen trioxide (generated 
from arsenious oxide and stroug nitric acid) was passed till saturation. “A gummy’ 
product separated which on dryimg hardened and could be powdered. It was then 
dissolved in minimum quantity of ethyl acetate and reprecipitated with absolute ether. 
The pure nitrosite melts at 160° with decomposition. [Found : N, 14.0. (CypeHisN307), 
(Harries, loc. cit.) requires N, 14.5 per cent]. 

The nitrosite of the polymyrcene was obtained similarly from the residue from the 
distillation of the oil. It melts with decomposition at 160°. 


CoNCLUSION 


The medicinal properties of myrcene or of its polymerides are not found on record 
and -as- these form the chief components of the essential oil from the resin it is not possi- 
ble to say at this stage whether the medicinal properties of Gugal are on account of 
its volatile components. Probably these properties reside in the non-volatile part. 

-.£The author expresses ‘his thanks to the U. P.Government for a grant from, which 
the cost of the work was met. . 
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ESSENTIAL OIL FROM THE GALLS OF PISTACIA INTEGERREMA 


By K. K. Basias AND S. S. DgSHAPANDE 


The essential oil from the galls of Plstacia integerrema consists of 94% of a-d-pinene as the 
chief component. 


The plant Pistacia integerrema, known in Sanskrit as ‘Karkatasringi’ and in 
vernacular as ‘Kakra Singi’ is indigenous to India and belongs to the Natural Order, An- 
acardiaceae. It is commonly met with in sub-alpine Himalayas. On the leaves and petiol- 
es of this plant are found peculiar gall-like excrescences which give the appearance of 
horns from a distance, and hence the name ‘Kakra Singi’ of the plant. The galls have 
been regarded as highly medicinal in the Unani as well as in Ayurvedic system of 
medicines and are specially used as useful remedy in cough, phthisis, ee and other 
ailments connected with lungs, heart and chest. 

Chopra and Ghosh (Ind. J. Med. Res., 1929, 17, 377) reported the presence of an essen- 
tial oil (about 1.2%), a crystalline hydrocarbon (3.4%), tannins (60%) and gum mastic 
(5%) in thé drug. ‘They, however, did not examine the constituents of the essential oil. 

The main fraction consisting of 94% of the total oil distilled. at 154°-155° at 
atmospheric pressure. Analysis of the fraction was found to correspond with the com- 
position of a terpene CioH,,- It formed a nitrosochloride (m.p. 103°-104°) and nitrol 
piperide (mi.p. 118°) and showed specific rotation of 32.6°. From the boiling point of the 
fraction, its analysis, melting points of the nitrosyl chloride and nitrol piperide and 
the optical activity, the terpene was identified as *-d-pinene. 

The constituents of the essential oils from the plants belonging. a the N. O. of 
Anacardiaceae to which this plant belongs, invariably contain pinene as their chief 
component (cf. Parry, ‘‘Essential Oils’’, Vol. II, pp. 462, 463). Therefore, the discovery 
of pinene in the essential oil from Pistacia integerrema is in accordance with the feature 
characteristic of this family and it can be said in general that pinene is the chief compo- 
nent of the oils from plants belonging to this family. Read’s view that botanical families 

“can also be characterised by the chemical components of their essential oils is thus upheld. 


ExPERIMENTAL 


Isolation of the Essential Oil.—The essential oil was obtained by steam-distilla- 
tion of the dried galls of the pl@nt from a copper still fitted with a spiral copper con- 
denser. The oil separated from the steam distillate as a light greenish yellaw layer 
which was removed and dried over anhydrous calcium chloride. The oil was obtained 
in 1.8% yield. It possesses the properties : dei, 0.637; mv, 1.4743 [a&]o™, 36°; acid 
value, 4-5. 


Fractionation of the Oil.—The oil (50 c.c.) on fractionation under reduced, pressure 
(30 mm.) gave the following fractious : 


4-1737P—9 
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(I) 60°-6r°, 47 c.c. 
(II) 95°-98°, 1.5 c.c. 
(III) Residue, 1.5 c.c. 


Identification of Pinene in Fraction (1).—Fraction (I) distilled at 154°-155° at 
atmospheric pressure and showed indifference towards reagents for alcohols, aldehydes, 
acids and ketones, ete. It remained unaffected with 10% solution of caustic soda and 
absorbed much bromine. (Found: C, 88.1; H, 11.8. CyoHa, requires C, 88.2; 11.7 
per cent). 

Formation of Nitrosyl Chloride.—The fraction (I) (10 c.c.} was dissolved in glacial 
acetic acid (ro cc.) and after cooling to 0”, amyl nitrite (20 c.c.) was added gradually, 
care being taken to keep the temperature low. After cooling the mixture thoroughly 
in ice and salt, hydrochloric acid (40 c.c., 2 parts acid and 1 part water) was added 
little by little. On standing a mass of light crystals separated, which were filtered off, 
dried and recrystallised from alcohol and ethyl acetate. ‘he recrystallised nitrosyl 
chloride melted at 103 104°. 

Formatton of Nitrol piperide.—Nitrosochloride was dissolved in the least amount 
of alcohol and an alcoholic solution of piperidine was added to it and the mixture slightly 
warmed. The reaction product was poured in water when a solid white precipitate 
was obtained. It was filtered, dried and recrystallised from alcohol, m.p. 118°. 

Fraction (II),—It distilled at 186°-189° at atmospheric pressure and absorbed bro- 
mine. It showed the reactions of an acid as wellas an aldehyde. Thus it reduced 
ammoniacal silver nitrate and Fehling’s solution, but did not form any semicarbazone. 
As the amount of the fraction was very small it could not be worked up further. 
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METALLIC COMPLEXES OF TARTARIC AND CITRIC ACIDS. 
PART I. COPPER-TARTARIC ACID 


By R. N. Sen SARMA 


Irom conductometric and absorption measurements it has been shown that in dilute solution 
cupric ion forms with tartaric acid a complex containing the metal and tartrate in the proportion of 
1.1, By utilising Job's method of continued variation the instability constant of the complex has been 
calculated and found to be 1.21 x 107%. 


It is well known that the piesence of tartaric acid or alkali tartrates interferes 
with the quantitative estimation of copper. The cause is attributed to the formation 
of a complex the exact nature of which is not definitely known, inspite of the consider- 
able work which has been done. The object of the present investigation is to study 
the above reaction thoroughly from different physico-chemical standpoints. Conduc- 
tometric and absorption measurements have been made to ascertain the course of the 
reaction, and by utilising Job’s method of continued variation (Compt. rend., 1925, 
180, 928) the nature of the complex and the extent of its dissociation have been cal- 
culated. 


Earlier work is confined to the isolation of compounds by fractional precipitation 
with alcohol from solution of copper tartrate dissolved in varying quantities of alkali 
(Masson and Steele, J. Chem. Soc., 1839, 78, 725 ; Pickering, ibid., 1910, 97, 1837 ; IgII,- 
99, 169, 1347; 1912, 101, 174; Packer and Warck, ibid., 1921; 119, 1348; Warck, 
ibid., 1923, 128, 1815, 1826; 1927, 1753). They isolated several compounds contain- 
img varying proportions of copper, tartrate and alkali metals. Dumansky and Chalisew 
(Kolloid Z., 1928, 42, 121) have contended that they are not definite compounds but 
merely colloidal suspensions of cupric hydroxide in neutral or alkaline tartrate. 
From the physico-chemical standpoint the reaction was first studied by Jellinek and 
Gordon (Z. physikal. Chem., 1924, 112, 207). From the e. m. f. measurements of an 
electrode of the metal in a tartrate solution of small hydrogen-ion concentration contain- 
ing a small amount of the metal *salt they concluded that in acid solution copper and 
tartrate ions reacted to form a complex in the proportion of 1:1. ; 


COO!-CH(OH) - CH(OH) - C00’ + Cutt S> Cou’- cu ——CH — CQO! +2H* 
O-Cu-O 


Shinichiro and Hakomori (Sci. Rep. Téhéku Imp. Unv., 1927, 16, 841) 
supported this view from the study of the reaction of the metal in presence of 
tartaric acid by means of absorption spectrum, electrical conductivity, optical rotation, 
etc. in-acid, neutral and ammoniacal medium. Recently Bobtelsky and Jordan 
(J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1945, 67, 1824) have studied the reaction by means of 
electrical conductivity and absorption and px measurements in dilute aqueous and 
50% alcoholic solutions and have expressed the view that bivakent cations form 
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no complex with free acid but complexes are formed only with alkali tartrates in the 
ratio of 1:1. Unfortunately neither any data nor any graph in regard to the free 
acid are recorded. 

From conductometric titration, measurements of electrical conductivity and absorp- 
tion spectrum of solutions of copper nitrate and tartaric acid it has been definitely shown 
that the reaction occurs in the ratio of 1:1. 


ExPERIMENTAL 


Materials.—Solutions prepared from Merck’s copper nitrate, chloride and tartaric 
acid of reagent quality were used. For determination of purity both copper and tartaric 
acid were estimated iodometrically. 

Conductometric Measurem ents.—All conductometric measurements were made by 
Philip’s universal conductivity Bridge (model GM 4140) provided with 1000 cycle 
audio-frequency oscillator and magit eye. In conductometric titration copper nitrate 
solution was treated with tartaric acid and vice versa. ‘The experimental data are 
plotted in Figs. 1 and 2. Besides conductometric titration, conductance measure- 
ments were made both in equimolecular and non-equimolecular solutions. Conduc- 
tance was measured of each of the individual components as well as of their mixtures 
in varying proportions keeping the total volume constant. Tables I-II contain the 
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Conductivity experiment of M/10- copper nitrate with M/10-tartaric acid. 
Temp.=30°. (Fig. 3, curve I). 


: a 2 oan Yo 
E 2 Sc 2, 2 tgs ¢ ke ty tga 3 
‘ag c 2 &f Si ooo. a ag Sa 38 t 
y8 of BHp £3 5 £85 GG S&S £3 853 og 
Pod gb Fob gb f sf de as 
EB Og & B 68 9g Sa Ae 68 
ee ee eS ew_—_——F cr tr I, 
I 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
50 ¢.c. oc.c. 264.6 oac — — 264.6 50¢.c. 0C.c. 264.6 o 
“45 5 243.9 5 45 .c. 16.1 260.0 45 5 281.7 aly 
40 10 217.4 Io _ 40 24.4 241.8 40 Io 270.3 a8 5 
35 15 195-3 15 35 30.3 225.6 35 15 289 7 34-2 
33-3 16.7 186.0 16.7 33-3. 32.0 218.0 33-3. 16.7 253 2 35-3 
32-5 17.5 181.8 17.5 32.5 32.8 214.6 32 5 17-5 250.0 35-4 
30 20 170.9 20 30 35.1 206.0 30 20 242.4 36.4 
27-5 22.5 158.7 22.5 87-5 37.7 196.4 27.5 22.5 233-9 37-5 
25 25 146.0 25 25 40.0 186.0 25 25 224.7 38.7 
225 . - 27,5 133.0 27.5 22.5 41.8 1748 22.5 27.5 211.9 371 
20 30 T19.5 30 20 43-9 163.4 20 30 198.8 35-4 
17-5 32-5 106.4 325 17-5 45.9 152.3 17-5 3255 185.5 33.2 
16.7 33:3 IOI.0 33-3 16.7 46.5 147 5 16.7 33-3 180.2 327 
15 35 935 ~ 35 15 476 141.7 15 35 172 4 31.3 
to 7 °~ 40° 64.5 40 To 5r0 115.5 10 40 1403 ~ 24.8 
5 45 333 45 5 54.2 87.4 5 “45 103.1 15.9 
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experimental data of equimolecular and Tables III-V, those of non-equimolecular solutions 
respectively. In curves I-II (Fig. 3) and curves I-IlI (Fig. 4) the divergences from the 
additivity rule are plotted against the composition of the mixtures for equimolecular 
and non-equimolecular solutions respectively. In all measurements the reciprocal of 
the observed resistance, i.e. conductance being sufficient to res the graph, the cell 
constant was not determined. 

Absorption Measurements.—Absorption measurements were made by Lumetron 
Fluorescence meter (model 402 E.F.) of Photovolt Corporation. In this case also 
the absorption of both equimolecular and non-equimolecular solutions was measured. 
The experimental data are given in Tables V1-XI for equimolecular and in XII-XIV 
for non-equimolecular solutions respectively. In curves I-IV (Fig. 5) and 1-IT (Fig. 6) 
and I-III (Fig. 7) the divergences from the additivity rule are plotted against composition 
of the mixtures for equimolecular and non-equimolecular solutions respectively. In 
all the cases optical density has been plotted against composition of the mixture. 
Absorption due to complex formation and also of copper are in the same region (red). 
Wave-lengths 640, 660, 700 and 730mp have been used for equimolecular and 700 and 
730mpz for non-equimolecular solutions. All the measurements have been made at room 
temperature varying between 30° and 32°. 
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Conductivity experiment of M/20-copper chloride with M/20-tartaric acid. 
Temp.=30°. (Fig. 3, curve II). 


3 : aa . 33 3S ws 
Eo pk bee F € See ¢ EF By Fad 
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oe. kg gue 98 g¢ enF ¢ Bee, eee, og 
e . & sax § 3 ga* 2 &@ Fo 8a% § 
oe o8 a B 63 g 8 a8 53 og 
tne te prs ON, (er Cone 
Tt 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
50 c.c. 0 G.c. 125.0 _ _ — 125.0 goc.c. OCC. 125.0 
45 5 II4.9 5c.c. 45 ¢.c. 8.7 123.6 45 5 129.9 6.3 
40 “Io 103.6 10 40 14.3 117.9 40 Io 129.0 II.X 
35° 15 92.6 55 35 17.5 - 110.1 35 15 124.2 14.1 
33-3 16.7 88.5 16.7. 33-3 18.5 107.0 33-3 16.7 122.0 15.0 
32.5 - 1765 86.5 75 32.5 19.6 105.8 32.5 17.5 121.2 15.4 
30 20 80.0 20 30 20.8 100.8 30 20 117.0 16.4 
“27.5 22.5 74.1 22.5 27.5 222 96.3 27.5 22.5 113.3 17.0 
25 25 67.1 25 25 23.5 90.6 25 25 108.7 18.1 
22.5 27.5 61.0 27-5 22.5 24.8 85.8 22.5 27.5 103.3 17.5 
20 30 54-1 30 - 20 26.0 80.1 20.0 30.0 97-1 wo 
1765 34-5 48.8 32.5 17.5 26.7 7565 17-5 32.5 91.7 16.2 
. 16.7 33-3 45.5 33-3. «16.7 47.2 73-7 167 33-3 89.3 15.6 
15 35 42.6 35 15 27.8 70.4 15 35 85.2 14.8 
ro 40 29.4 40 io 30.3 59-7 10 40 70-4 10.7 


5 45 15-4 45 5 32.1 47-5 5 45 53-2 \ 567 
2 ms — 50 ° 33-3 43:3. «0 50 33-3 
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Tasie IIT. 
: Temp.=30°. 
vm wn 
£ : do . 43 
£. € go 3. EF sge 
Ae 3 Bei og 3 #21 
gS BAG q : g.45 
ge gu8 3? g§ 8 
a 3 24% a ax 
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5 I 2 3 4 
soce Occ. 144.9 — oe pan 
45 5 136.1 5CC. 45.0 24.7 
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36 14 LIX.I 14 36 43-5 
35-5 14.5 109.5 145 35-5 444 
35 15 108.3 15 35 45-1 
32-5 17.5 101.0 17-5 32:5 49-3 
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a5 25 80.0 25 25 58.8 
20 30 64.5 go 20 64.5 
15 35 50.5 35 1§ 69.9 
Io 4o 34-5 40 10 75.2 
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40 10 117.6 IOC, 4OC.C, 24.1 
35 15 104.2 15 35 30.3 
33-5 17.5 98.0 17.5 32-5 32.8 
30-5 19-5 91.7 19-5 $0.5 34-5 
30 20 90.5 20 30 35.0 
295 20.5 89.0 20.5 29.5 35-6 
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25 a5 775 25 25 39-5 
22.5 27-5 70.4 27.5 23.5 42.7 
ad 30 63.7 30 20 43-9 
“15 35 49-3 35 15 47.6 
.10 40 33-9 4o to 51.9 
mo = aes 50 ° 56.2 
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Conductivity experiment of M/2v0-copper nitrate with M/5-tartartc acid. 
(Fig. 4, curve 1) 


=C}. 


(Cy +C,) 


5 

144.9 
160 8 
157.0 
155-5 
154.6 
153-9 
153 4 
150.3 
146.4 
138.8 
129.0 
120.4 
109.7 
84.8 


£ 
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oO HG 
recta, 
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40 Io 
37-5 125 
36 14 
35-5 14 5 
35 15 
32.5 17-5 
30 20 
25 a5 
20 30 
15 35 
10 40 
—_ 50 


Conduct. of the 


xIoh=Cy. 


soln. in col. (6) 


7 
144.9 
190.5 
194.6 
194.2 
193-4 
193.2 
192.3 
188.3 
183 5 
173-0 
160.0 
144.9 
126.6 
84.8 


Conductivity experiment of M/20-copper nitrate with M/10-tartaric acid. 
(Fig. 4, curve II). 


(C,+Cy)=Cy. 


142.9 
141.7, 
134-5 
130.8 
126.2 
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soln. in col. (6) 
x1of= Cy. 


Conduct. of the 
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Conductivity experiment of M/30-copper nitrate with M/10-tartaric acid. 
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soln. in col. (2) 
x 1ot=Cj. 


Conduct. of the 


105.8 
87.7 
82.0 
76.3 
744 
71.2 
9.9 
67.1 
62.5 
57-1 
45-9 
38-7 
24.4 


TABLE V 


(Fig. 4, curve IT{). 


Temp.=30°. 
cs) | aS : 
3 § syd 
2 s % 3 g J 
¥8 oy ge 
4 @ HEX 
a ze of 
ett nce ON, 
3 4 
IOC.C. 4OCC 25.3 
12.5 37-5 28.6 
15 35 31.8 
17-5 325 34-1 
18 32 345 
18.5 31.5 34.8 
20 30 36.9 
22.5 47-5 39-2 
25 a5 41.5 
30 20 461 
35 15 49.8 
40 ro 532 
50 ° 584 
Taste VI 


(Cy +Cg) BC. 


& 
E. 3g 
fa 38 
a 4 
oO Bs 
(naman NA eee 
6 
gocc occ. 
40 10 
37-5 12.5 
35 15 
32.5 175 
32 18 
32.5 18.5 
30 20 
27-5 22.5 
25 as 
20 30 
15 35 
10 40 
oO 50 


Conduct of the 
soln. in col. (6) 


Xrot=Cy, 
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(Cy-Cy). 


19.5 
210 
22.6 
23.4 
23.7 
23.5 
22.6 
21.8 
20.4 
16.7 
13.5 
8.6 


Absorption measurement of M/s5o0-copper nitrate with M/50-tartaric acid. 
(Fig. 5, curve 1) 


Copper nitrate 


soln. 


Wave-length used =730mpz. 


Tartaric acid 


soln. 


a 


50 ¢.c, 
45 
40 
35 
30 
a5 
20 
I$ 


ro 


oc.c 


10 
tS 
20 
25 
30 
35 
40 
45 


Optical density of 
the soln. in col. (1) 


x 10?=(D,) 


2 
33-7 


31.9 
30.1 
276 
24-5 
aig 
18.0 
14.0 
10.0 


5.8 


(Hxptl.) optical densi- 


ty in case of no reac- 
tion x 10%= (Ds). 


3 
33-7 


29.7 
27.0 
23.6 
20.2 
16.8 
13-5 
10.0 


6.8 
3-4 


(D,~ Dg) e]). 


2.2 
3.2 
4.0 
4-3 
4:7 
4.5 
4.0 
3.2 
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Taste VII 


Absorption measurement of M/s50-copper nitrate with M/so-tartaric acid. 


Copper nitrate 
soln. 


Tartaric acid 
soln. 


(Oe, 


50 C.C. 
45 
40 
35 
30 
25 
20 
1S 


10 


1 


occ. 


10 
15 
20 
25 
30 
35 
40 
45 
50 


(Fig. 5, curve IT) 


Wave-length used =7oomsz. 


Optical density of 
the soln. in col. (1) 
X r0of=(D}). 
2 
32.8 
31.0 
28.8 
2€.8 
23-7 
20.8 
17.4 
13.8 
9-2 
et 


Tasie VIII 


(Exptl.) optical densi- 
ty in case of no reac- 
tion x 10?=(D3), 

3 
32.8 
29.5 
26.0 
23.0 
19.7 
16.4 
13.1 

9.8 
6.5 
3-3 


(D,—D,)=D. 


1.5 
2.8 
3.8 
4.0 
4-4 
4.3 
3-7 
2.7 
1.8 


Absorption measurement of M/50-copper nitrate with M/so-tartaric actd. 


Copper nitrate 
soln. 


Tartaric acid 
soln, 


(I 


50' Cac. 
45 
40 
35 
30 
25 


1S 


Io- 


(1) 


oc.c. 


ro 


15 


« 25 
30 
35 
40 
45 
50 


(Fig. 5, curve III) 


Wave-length used =66ompz. 


Optical density of 
the soln. in col. (1) 
x 107=(D}), 

(2) . 
17.1 
16.0 
14.9 
13.5 
12.0 
10.8 
9.0 
6.8 
4:5 
2.2 


(Exptl.) optical denai- 
ty in case of no reac- 
tion x 10?=(Dy). 
(3) 
17.1 
15-4 
13-7 
-I2.0 
10.0 

8.5 

6.9 

5.1 

3-3 

I.7 


(D,—D,)=D. 


(4) 
oO 
0.6 
1.2 
1.5 
2.0 
2.3 
at 
1.7 
II 
0.5 


9 
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TABLE TX 


Absorption measurement of M/so-copper nitrate with M /50-tartaric acid. 


Copper nitrate Tartaric acid 


soln. soln 


a 


(1) 


50 ¢.c. occ, 
45 5 
40 10 
35 15 
30 20 
25 25 
20 30 
5 35 
to 4o 
5 45 
0 50 


Absorption measurement of M/30-copper nitrate with M/30-tartaric acid.- 


(Fig. 5, curve IV) 


Wave-length used = 64omp. 


Optical density of 
the soln. in col. (1) 
¥ 108=(Dj). 
(2) 
12.5 ° 
TI.9 
13.2 
10.2 
9:3 ¢ 


8.3 
6.8 


5.1 
3.2 
14 


Tasue X 


(Fig. 6, curve I) 


(Exptl.) optical densi- 
ty in case of no reac- 


tion x 103 = (D3). 
(3) 
12.5 
11.5 
10.2 
8.8 
75 
6.4 
5.0 
3.8 
2.5 
1.2 


Wave-length used = 7oom B. 


Copper nitrate _—Tartaric acid 
soln. soln. 


ae 


(1) 


SOC.C, oc.c. 
4o 10 
35 15 
30 20 
27-5 22.5 ° 
25 25 
22.5 27.5 
20 30 

"15 35 
‘Io 40 
5 50 


Optical density of - (&xptl.) optical densi- 
ty in case of no reac- 


the soln. in co]. (1) 
x 1o?=(D)). 


. (a) 
§3 7 
48.2 
44-4 
41.0 
39.0" 
36.7 
33.0 
29:7 
22.6 
16.1 


tion x 197?=(Dq). 

(3) 
53-7 
43.2 
38.0 
32.6 
29.8 
“an 
240 
21.6 — 
16.2 
10.8 ‘ 


1.0 
L4 
1.8 
2.1 
1.8 
1.3 
0.7 
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(Dy~- Dy) =p. 


(4) 


© 


5.0 


6.4 
‘8.4 
9.2 
‘9.7 
"9.0 
8.1 
6.4 


5:3 
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TABLE XI 


Absorption measurement M/40-copper nitrate with M/4o-tartaric acid. 
(Fig. 6, curve LJ) 
Wave-length used =730mp. 


Copper nithate Tartaric acid- Optical density of | (Kxpt!.) optical densi- (D\—Dg)=D. 
soln. soln. the soln. in col '1) ty in case of no reac- : 
x 10?=(D)). tion x 10%=(D,), 
i © ee (2) ‘3) - , (4) 
50 ¢.c. OC.Ce 42.5 42.5 ° 
40 10 38 2 34.0 4.2 
35 15 35.2 29.8 5.4 
-30 20 3.9 25.5 6.4 
27.5 22.5 30.2 235 6.6 
25 : 25 , 24 21.3 7.1 
“22.5 47.5 26.0 19.2 > 6.8 
- 20 30 23.2 17.0 6.2 
15 35 18.4 12.8 5.6 
Io 4o 13.0 8.5 4.5 
o 50 ; _ — o 
Tasre XIU 


Absorption measurement of M/50-copper nitrate with M/10-tartaric acid. 
(Fig. 7, curve 1) 
Wave-length used =730mz. 


Copper nitrate - Tartaric acid Optical density of | (Hxpt!.) optical densi- (D,—D,) = Ds 
~~ soln,” 7 “goin: the soln. in col. (1) ty in case of no reac- .- 
a oF X 10? = (D}). tion x 10%= (Dg). 
(x) (2) rE (3) = (4) 
50 c.c. 0 C.Cg 3 33-7 33-7 ° 
40 To 34-2 26.8 7.4 
37-5 12.5 33-3 25.1 82 
35 15 32.3 23-50 88 
33-5 16.5 31.9 22.6 9.3 
32.65 17.5 30.8 21.8 9.0 
30 20 28.8 20.1 8.7 
145 25 25.2 16.8 8.4 
20 30 21.5 13.5 8.0 
.10 7 40 ; 12.8 6.8 6.0 
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TasLe XIII 


Absotption nieasurément of M/s0-copper nitrate with M/to-tartaric acid. 
(Fig. 7, curve IT) 
Wave-length used = 700mpu 


Copper nitrate Tartaric acid Optical density of (&xptl.) optical densi- (D,—-Dg)=D, 
soln soln. the soln, in col. (1) ty in case of no reac- 
X 10% Dj), tion x 107=(Dg). ' 
(1) (2) 7 (3) 4) 
50 ¢.c. o¢.c. 32.8 , 32.8 oO 
4o 10 33-3 26.0 . 73 
37-5 12.5 32.3 24.5 ; 7.8 
35 15 31.5 22.8 8.7 
33-5 16.5 31.0 21.8 9-2 
42 5 17.5 29-9 21.1 “8.8 
30 20 28.0 19.5 85 - 
a5 25 24.4 16.3 8.1 
20 30 20.4 13.0 7.4 
: 10 - . 40 12.0 : 6.6 : "gg 
) 50 aos —_ ee 
TABLE XIV 


Absorption measurement of M/40-copper nitrate with M[10-tartaric acid. 
(Fig. 7, curve L1I) 
Wave-length used =730mpz. 


Copper nitrate Yartaric acid Optical density of (Exptl.) optical densi- (D\—D,) =D. 


soln. soln. the soln. in col. (1) ty in case of no reac. 
x 107= (Dy). tion x 10?=(D,). 

) * - @) (3) w) 
soc. occ 42.5 42.5 o 
40 10 420 33-7 83 
35 15 40.0 (7395 10.5 
32-5 17.5 38-7 27-5 17.2 
30 20 36.2 25-5 10.7 
a7-5 22-5 33.7 23.5 10.2 
25 25 31.0 21.3 ; 9.7 
20 30 26 0 17.0 g.0 
To 40 14.3 8.0 % 6.3 
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DISCUSSION 


It will be seen that the conductometric titration curves (Fig. 1 and 2) are almost 
continuous, although a slight break can be noticed when the ratio of the reactants is 








I:z. It cannot therefore be definitely concluded that the reaction occurs in that 
Fic, 1 : Fic. 2 
70, 210 
% 60 re 180 
- x 
So 
2 50 = 150 
3 . 
= 2 
3 4o 2 120 
3 S 
5S go 
S 30 S go 
xg 3s 
bo bo 
ze = 6 
= 20 ss, 72 
OQ o 
0 3° 
5 L.§ 2.5 0 1.0 2.0 3.0 
Vol. of tartaric acid soln. (e.c.) Vol. of Cu(NOs)q in c.c. 
M/so- Cu(NO,), with M-tartaric acid. % M/50- CulNOg)_ with M-tartaric acid 
Fic. 3 . Fic. 4 
40 
SB 33 
= ~« 
x 8 
3 x 
z a 
a Q 
3 g 
3 20 3 
§ 3 
Q 5g 
> 8 
~ 
t& 3 
8 = 
Io Q 


Curves I and If rep-esent respectively 
M/10-Co(NO,+M/10- tartaric acid and TI— 
M/20-CuCl,-+M/20- tartaric acid. : II—M 7/30 6 + 





zo 40 30 20 10 3 59 4o 30 20 10 ° 

Vol. of Cu(NOg), ince Vol of Cu(NOg)q in ¢ c. 
I—M/20- Cu(NO3)g+M/s- tartaric acid 
m ” +M/t0- ” 


y ” 
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Fic. § Fic. 6 


100% 





8.0 
. . 
x 
x 
2 > 6.0 
= 3 
3 . 8 
$ 3 4.0 
=e 3 
S § 
2.0 
° 
50 40 30 20 10 6 50 = 40 30 20 10 ° 
Vol. of CulNOyg)g in ¢.¢. Vol. of Cu(NOs)q in c.c. 
I-IV refer to M/s50- Cu’NO3)¢+M/50- tartaric Curves ITand IT represent respectively 
acid in 730, 7co, 660 and 64omp respectively. M/30- Cu(NO3),+M/30-tattaric acid in 


yoompz and M/4o0- Cu!NO 5)g+M/40- tar- 
taric acid in 730mpz. 
Fie. 7 
proportion. The continuous nature of the 
curves may be due to the fact that the 
complex is less stable in acid medium and 
the statement of Bobtelsky and Jordan (loc. 
cit.) that the free acid forms no complex is 
perhaps due to the same cause. 


10.0 


~ 
5 


The conductance measurements leads 
definitely to the conclusion that the reaction 
occurs when the ratio of the reactants .is 
1:1. It will be observed that in equimole- 
cular solutions &® maximum is obtained at 
that ratio, when the divergence from the 
additivity rule due to complex formation 
is plotted aguinst composition (Fig. 3, curves 
T-II). The experimental data show that 
’ the observed conductance of the mixture is 

SL EOS a ae * ae ° greater than the sum of the conductance 

I-TI represent M/s0- Cu(NO,);+M/10- tartaric of the iudividual components. ‘The increase 

acid respectively to 730, yoom» and IIT re- ¥ conductance can only be attributted to 

prente Bea SOE Oa) ict ree settee (aed the liberation of highly mobile hydrogen ion 
in 730m4. : A 

from tartaric acid molecule as a result of 


Optical density x 107. 
nN 
° 





reaction between the salt and the acid. 
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Measurement of absorption of equimolecular solution in different wave-lengths also 
supports the conclusion of; the conductance measurements (I*ig. 5, curve L-IV ; Fig. 6, 
curves I-IT). 

The experimental results leave no doubt that in dilute solutions only one complex 
is formed between cuppric ion and free tartaric acid in the ratio of 1:1. The reaction 
occurs probably as follows : 

Cu(NO;),+H,T=CuT + 2H* +2NO,! (T =tartarate ion). 

Now by applying Job’s method of continued variation the instability constant can 

be calculated from the measurements of conductance and absorption in non-equimole- 


cular solutions. 
The equation relating to the value of K, the instubility constant, is given by, 


Ka Clot x)e— 1}? 
(p—1) (r-2x) 
where C is the molar concentration of copper nitrate, , the molar concentration of tar- 
taric acid, x, c.c. of lartarie acid combining with (1—-x) c.c. of copper nitrate to give 
the maximum effect. 


TABLE XV 
Conductometric measurement. 

‘Table No Fig. No. Curve No. Cc p. x. K x10. Mean K x ro%. 

Vv 4 I 0.05 4 0.29 0.80 

VI 4 Tl 0.05 2 0 40 1.00 0.96 

VIL 4 It 0.033 3 0 36 1.00 

TaBLE XVI 
Absorption measurement. 
Table No. Fig. No. Curve No. Wave-length. C. p. -%. Kxio3}=, Mean Kx10%. 

XII 7 I 73Uumu 0.02 5 0.33 1.43 
xu 7 il 700 0 02 5 0.33 1.43 1.47 
XIV 7 tI 730 0.035 4 0.35 1.57 


The mean value of K obtained from the two methods is 1.21 x 107. 

Further work with alkali tartrate is in progress. 

In conclusion the author wishes to express his best thanks to Dr. P.'B. Sarkar, 
Ghose Professor of Chemistry, University College of Science and Technology, Calcutta 
for valuable and helpful discussion, to Prof. H.'L. Roy and Prof. A. K. Majumdar ot 
the Chemical Engineering Department, College of Engineering & Iechnology, Jadavpur, 
for their interest. - 
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SEARCH FOR NEW ANTISPASMODICS. PART IL. 
- By T. N. GHosHe 


Synthesis of a thiazylpyrazolone derivative ‘1I) and the corresponding methylene-bis compound (IT) 
is described. 


Following the observation of Notkin and Webster (Rev. Canadian Biol , 1942, 1, 
660) that amidopyrine, which is a pyrazolone derivative, possesses antispasmodic activity, 
the synthesis of some pyrazolone derivatives containing tertiary bases has been described 
in part I (Pathak and Ghosh, this Journal, 1949, 28, 371). Investigation is in progress 
to see if these compounds have any broncho-dilator effect. 

Heilbron and his co-workers (J, Chem. Soc., 1943, 419) have synthesised a number 
of pyridylquinoline and thiazylquinoline derivatives, some of which have been found 
to possess pronounced anlispasmodic action with the promise of useful additions to the 
- range of drugs suitable for treating asthmatic and other conditions. In view of these 
observations, it has been cousidered desirable to synthesise thiazylpyrazolone derivatives 
as possible antispasmodics. 

The hydrochloride of 1-phenyl-3-amino-5-pyrazolone (Weissberger and Potter, 
J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1942, 64, 2133) has now been allowed to react with potassium 
thiocyanate to yield the corresponding thiocarbawide derivative (I). When (I) is reacted 
with af-dichlorodiethyl ether, the thiazylpyrazolone derivative (II) is obtained. 


N=C—NH—CS—NH, Fae 
\ 
Ph.N CH, N=C—NH—C CH 
SF | | ea 
co PhN CH, N 
V4 
CO 


(1) (11) 


A survey of the chemistry of efficient antispasmodics shows that they are, in general, 
salts of tertiary bases. In order to enhance the antispasmodic activity, it has been 
considered worth while to introduge tertiary bases into the above compound (II). 
Compounds other than ketones, bul containing an active methyl or methylene group, 
may sometimes be induced to respond to Mannich reaction (cf. Kermack and Muir, 
J. Chem. Soc., 1931, 30689; Pathak and Ghosh, loc. cit.). As the compound (II) 
contains a reactive methylene group, it was substituted for the ketone in the usual 
Mannich reaction which, however, when attempted with piperidine hydrochloride and 
formaldehyde, did not yield the expected tertiary base but furnished the metbylene-bis 
compound (III). In this respect the above pyrazolone derivative (II) behaves differently 
from 1-pheny]-3-methylpyrazolone or its 4-acetyl derivative, both of which respond to 
Mannich reaction (Pathak and Ghosh, loc. ctt.). 


S—C-NH-C—CH CH, 
| CHK co 
Noun NeNPh 


(III) 


* 
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In this connection, reference is made to the formation of methylene-bis-antipyrine, 
when antipyrine is employed for the usual Mannich reaction (cf. Lieberman and Wagner, 
J. Org. Chem., 1949, 1%, 1008). 


EXPERIMENTAL 


1-Phenyl-3-thiocarbam:do 5-pyrazolone (I).—1-Phenyl-3-amino-5-pyrazolone was pre- 
pared according to the method of Conrad and Zart (Ber., 1906, 89, 2282), as modified 
by Armstrong (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1942, 64, 2134, footnote). ‘The alcohol used shduld 
be absolute, otherwise the presence of. traces of moisture lowers the yield considerably. 

The above amino compound (8.8 g.) was dissolved in just the requisite quantity of 

dilute hydrochloric acid and to the clear solution a concentrated aqueous solution of 
potassium thiocyanate (6.2 2.) was added, when a heavy oil was obtained. The mixture 
was then heated on the wire-gauge for about 20 minutes and then allowed to cool. 
The solid obtained was crystallised from alcohol in light yellow rectangular plates 
(7.5 g.), shrinking at 190° and decomposing at 198-99°. It is readily soluble in cold 
dilute alkali and precipitated by excess of dilute hydiochloric acid. It is desulphurised 
when an alcoholic solution is boiled with yellow oxide of mercury. It was dried at 
95°-I00° in vacuo. (Found: N, 23.72. CroH,.ON,S requires N, 23.93 per cent). 
: 1-Phenyl-3 (thiazyl-2!-) amino-5-py1azolone (I1).—To a hot alcoholic solution of the 
compound ' (I, 7.5 g.) «%-dichlorodiethyl ether (5 g.) was gradually added, and the 
solution was heated on the waterbath under reflux for 2 hours, when it turned red. 
The solution was diluted sufficiently with water and the mixture was heated on the 
water-bath for one our more. ‘Ihe pasty mass, thus obtained, was purified by solution 
in cold dilute alkali and precipitation by dilute hydrochloric acid ‘The solid obtained 
was crystallised from alcohol in r_ddish brown needles (5.2 g.), mp. 220-21° (decomp.) 
It was dried in vacuo at 110°-115°. (Found: N, 21.38. C,,H,,ON,S requires N, 21.70 
per cent). The compound is not desulphurised by yellow oxide of mercury, proving 
the presence of sulphur iu the ring and the formation of thiazole derivative. 

Methylene-bis-[1-phenyl-3-(thiazyl-2'-)amino-5-pyrazolone] (111 ).—A mixture of. 
the above compound (Il, 7.7 g.), piperidine (3.8 g ), hydrochloric acid (8.1 ¢c., 20% 
w/v) aud formaldehyde (3.4 c.c., 40%) in alcohol (75 c.c.) was heated under reflux on the 
water-bath for 8 hours. Next day alcohol was distilled under reduced pressure. The 
residue was treated with water, filtered and found to be not a hydrochloride. It was 
purified by treating successively with cold caustic soda solution (1% and with dilute 
hydrochloric acid, in both of which it was practically insoluble. It was finally 
crystallised from alcohol in brownish needles, m p. 259-60°. (Found: N, 20 86. CasHyeo- 
OaN 4S, requires N, 21.21 per cent). — : 

The above reaction was carried out in absence of hydrochloric acid (compare 
Lieberman and Wagner, loc.cit.), first at room temperature for 12 hours and afterwards 
by heating on the water-bath under reflux for 6 hours. Under these conditions also, 
only the above compound (III) could be isolated. 
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ANALYTICAL CHEMISTRY OF ‘THORIUM. PARTI. SEPARATION FROM 
CERITE EARTHS WITH o-CHLOROBENZOTC ACID 


By B.R. LAKSHMANA RAO AND Bu. S.V. RAGHAVA RAO 


Thoriuw is precipitated quantitatively by o-chlorobenzoic acid from solutions of pu 2 8 and the above 
separation from rare earths may be accomplished by a single precipitation from solutions just neutral 
to Congo red; U,Ni Co, Aland Pb in moderate amounts do“not interfere. 


Several methods are available for the estimation of thorium, but its separation from 
the associated cerite carths in monazite is still a problem of some complexity. For the 
effective removal of the rare earths all reagents require a double precipitation. The 
following procedure with o-chlorobenzoic acid will be of interest both on account of 
its simplicity and effectiveness. Working with artificial mixtures of thoria and ceria 
it has been noticed that a sharp separation of thorium results by a single precipitation 
even in the presence of a ten-fold excess of ceria. When it is taken into account 
that on the average the ratio of ThO, to R,O; is r: 12 (and in Indian monazite 
particularly this ratio is not more than 1: 8), the advantage offered by this reagent in 
the recovery of thorium from monazite becomes more apparent. 


ExPHRIMENTAL 


Estimation.—A. stock solution of pure thorium nitrate was prepared and estimated 
with im-nitrobenzoic acid (Neish, Chem. News, 1904, 90, 196). 10 MI. of the solution 
gave 0.0748 g. of ThO,. The same was determined with o chlorobenzoic acid, by 
precipitating with 0.75 g. of the reagent in boiling solution and igniting the precipitate 
found 0.0749 g. in excellent agreement with the standard procedure. 

Separation.—In as much as separation from other rare earths rests on preferential 
precipitation under controlled px, the precipitation of thorium under different conditions 
of py was investigated. Jt was noticed that the precipitation of thorium was not 
complete when the pa was lower than 2.8, and at pa 3.8 other rare earths started to 
precipitate, A convenient px range thus appeared to lie between 2.8 and 3.8, a condition 
that was easily realised by making the liquid just neutral to Congo red. 

Procedure.—To the mixed solution containing not more than 0.150 g. of thoria 
and 1.5 g. of ceria add a few drops of Congo red and diluted ammonia dropwise until 
the liquid just reacts neutral. Dilute to roo ml. and boil. Add with continuous 
stirring 0.75 g. of o-chlorobenzoic acid in 75 ml. of boiling water. Continue to boil 
for 3 minutes and set aside for 30 minutes. Collect the white flocculent piecipitate on 
anizem. Whatman No.4: filter, wash first with 0.05% solution of the acid and finally 
with water. Ignite and weigh as ThO:. . 

Results obtained with this procedure on thoria-ceria mixtures as well as other 
common elements are Shown in Table I. ‘The nitrates added are calculated to oxides. 


A teardown 
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Taste I 


Separation of thorium from the cerite earths. 


(A), Amount of ThO, taken = 0 1496 g. \B). Amount of ThO, taken = 0.0748 g. 

R,O3 added. ThOy found. Difference. Admixture. Quantity. ThO, obtained. Difference. 
0.1200 g. 0 1496 g. og. R03 0.1200 g. 0.0747 g  —O.000T g- 
0.2400 0.1498 +0.0002 i 0.2400 0.0748 —0.0000 
0.6000 0.1494 ~0 0002 ” 0.6000 0.0747 0.0001 
1.2000 0.1496 ° re 1.2000 0.0749 +0.0001 
1.4000 0.1492 ~0.0004 0303 0.1200 0.0746 —0.0002 

.s 0.2400 0.0748 +0,0000 
NiO 0.1000 0.0747 0.0001 
CoO 0.1000 0.0746 —0.0002 
AlgOs a.1000 0.0748 +0.0009 
PbO 0.1000 0.0749 ++0.0001 


Copper, titanium, iron and cerium (quadrivalent) interfere in the precipitation of 
thorium. Other elements have not been investigated nor are they likely to occur 
with this element. 

Composition of the Precipitate.—From ignition tests on thorium chlorobenzoate 
jt appears that each thorium ion is associated with three molecules of the acid besides 
four molecules of water. This indicates the presence of a hydroxyl group. The 
composition is subject to slight variations and therefore direct weighing of the precipitate 
is ruled out. 

Estimation of Thorium in Monazite.—Accurately weighed quantities of Travancore 
monazite were digested with 3 to 4 times its weight of concentrated sulphuric acid for 4 
hours at 200°-250°. The mass was extracted with ice cold water. ‘The residue which 
was small consisted entirely of silica, titania and possibly zirconia. The oxalates of 
thorium and rare earths wete precipitated twice with oxalic acid. ‘The final oxalate 
precipitate, which was free from phosphoric acid, was dissolved in fuming nitric acid 
and evaporated to dryness. The residue was dissolved in water and the thorium was 
estimated with o-chlorobenzoic acid according to the procedure detailed above, as also 
with m-nitrobenzoic acid after a double precipitation. 


m-Nitrobenzoic acid. o-Chlorobenzoic acid. 


Sample. THO, (g.). Sample. ThOsg (g.). 
1.2540 g. 8.98% 1.3460 g. 9.03% 
1.0240 9.00 1.0650 g.00 
Av. 8.99% I.2T42 9.02 
Av. 9.03% 


DEPARTMENT OF CHEMISTRY, 
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ANALYTICAL CHEMISTRY OF THORIUM. PART II. SEPARATION FROM 
CERITE EARTHS. o-AND $-AMINOBENZOIC ACIDS 


By D. S. N. MurtTay AND BH. S. V. RaGHAVA Rao 


Thcrium can be precipitated quantitatively by o-and p-aminobenzoic acids from solutions of pu 4.2 aud 
more. Rare earths in monazite can be removed by a double precipitation at the same pa. Interference 
from other common elements is less in the case of para-acid. 


In the course of an extended investigation into reagents suitable for the estimation 
and separation of thorium from rare earths in monazite we have noticed that both o- and 
p-aminobenzoic acids possess valuable properties (this Journal, 1949, 26, 487). Sodium 
anthranilate has been employed by Goto (J. Chem. Soc. Japan, 1934, 55, 11 56) for the 
precipitation of Zn, Cd, etc., while the ammonium salt has been reported by Shemyakin 
and Belkon (Compt. rend. Acad. Sci. U.S.S.R., 1938, 18, 275; Chem. Abst., 1938, 82, 
4470) to give an abundant dark red precipitate with tetravalent cerium. Both o- and 
p-aminobenzoic acids give voluminous precipitates with thorium, and as small as 1.0 mg. 
of thoria gives a precipitate sufficient for convenient handling. ‘The para-benzoate is 
more fine and hasa greater tendency to become colloidal, but it has the advantage that 
interference from other metals is much less. 


ExPERIMENTAYL 


Estimation.—A stock solution of pure thorium nitrate was estimated with m-nitro- 
benzoic acid (Neish, Chem. News, 1904, 90, 196). 20 Ml. of this solution gave 0.1498 g. 
of ThO,. The same was determined with o- and p-benzoic acids by precipitation from 
boiling solution in the presence of ammonium acetate yielding the values 0.1496 g. 
and 0.1498 g. respectively in good agreement therewith. 

Separation of Thorium.—Thorium is completely precipitated by both the acids at a 
bu of 4.2 and over. Precipitation of other rare earths by these acids occurs at px 4.8. 

A convenient pz for the effective removal of the rare earths will be 4.2 to 4.4 which is 
easily established under the following conditions. 

(a) Single Precipitation: Procedure:—Make the solution just acid to Congo red and 
dilute to10 ml. Add now 5 ml. of 5% ammonium acetate.. Boil and add in a steady 
stream with continuous stirring 75 ml. of a boiling 1% solution of the reagent ; continue 
to boil for 3 minutes, and set aside to cool. Collect the precipitate on Whatmann No, AI 
(42 incase of p-acid) and wash with 01% solution of the precipitant. (Add 1g. of 
aiminonium acetate for every 250 ml. of wash liquid in the case p-acid). Dry, ignite and 
weigh as ThO,. 

(b) Double Precipitation.—When the rare-earth : thoria ratio is greatet than 4: I, 
piocedure will be as follows. Dissolve the precipitate in hot dilute nitric acid, catching 
the liquid in the original beaker. Adjust the acidity by adding carefully dilute ammonia 
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and ammonium acetate and repeat the precipitation. Wash, diy and ignite. Results 
obtained by this procedure are shown in Table I. 

Composition of the Precipitate.—It is very interesting to note that the composition 
of the precipitate is not the same in both cases, While the anthranilates of divalent 
elements Zn, Cd, etc., are definite compounds and non-hydrated, the thorium compound 
is different. Ignition tests indicate that thorium anthranilate is anhydrous and in the 
precipitate two molecules of the acid are asscciated with one thorium ion, thus pointing 
to the presence of two hydroxyl groups. Thorium /-aminobenzoate on the other hand 
appears to have a composition in which one acid group is associated with one thorium 
ion together with 4 molecules of water. This salt then has the probable composition, 


O=Th-OH Ac, 4 H,0 
where Ac represents the acid group. The composition is not definite in both cases and 
shows slight variations. Ignition to the oxide is therefore necessary. 
TABLE 1 
Separation of thorium from rare earths. 


ThO, taken = 0.1498 g. 


Admixture o-Aminobenzoic acid. . p-Aminobenzoic acid. 
Cerite earths. ThO, found. Difference. ThO, fonnd. Difference. 
R,Os 0.189 g. 0.1496 g. 0.2 mg. 0,1495 g. ~0.3 ing. 
i 0.30 0.1495 0.3 0 1497 ~o.1 
: : 0.60 0.1496 0.2 im ies 
4 0.72 | 0.1497 —O.1 0.1498 0.0 
if 1.20 0.1510* +1.2 0.1508" +1.0 
vie % 9.1498t 0.0 0.14971 —o.1 
si 1.40 0.1520* +2.2 0.1519¢ +2a.1 
s sr 0.1497t —o.1 * 0.1496+ —0.2 
és 1.80 0.1528* +3.0 0.1530+ “+43.2 
” 55 o0.1495t 0.3 0.1494+ —~0.4° 


* Single precipitation, 
+ Double precipitation. 


Interferences 


(a) o-Aminobenzoic acid.—Zr, T1, Pb, Fe, Ce’, Al, Ca, Ni, Co., UQ,** and Mn all 
gave high values of ThO, and the impurity persisted even after double precipitation. 

{b) p-Aminobenzoic actd.—With this reagent there was no interference from a 
number of common elements viz., Pb, UO.**, Co, Ni, Biand Mn but ar, Ce™,. Ti, Cu, 
and Al co- precipitated and even a double precipitation was not satisfactory. The amount 
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of impurity added amounted to 0.2 to 0.8 g. calculated to the oxide in every case. 
In all cases of interference its effect is noticeable even in amounts as small as o.o1 g. 


Estimation of Thorium in Monazite.—The method was applied to the assay of 
monazite for thorium. ‘The thorium -was determined by double precipitation and the 
values were compared with those obtained with m-nitrobenzoic acid (loc. cit.). The 
decomposition of monazite (a sample from ‘I'ravancore) has been described in au eariier 
communication (vide Part I, this Journal, 1950, 27, 457). 


Tasie II Set, Le La 

ot 
m-Nitrobenzoic acid. o-Aminobenzoic acid. p-Aminobenzoic acid. 
Sample. ‘ThO,. Sample. ThOs. Sample. _ ThO,. 

I. 1.0869 g. 8.96% I. 1.2849 g. 9.00% T. 1.3053 897%" ~ 
I. 1.2964 g. 9.00 2. 16475 “8.98 2. 1.0240 8.96 
3 3. 1.7264 8.97 3. 1.5620 “8.06 
Mean 8.98 _ Mean 8.98 ” Mean 8.97 

CHeMiIcaL LABORATORY, Received April 11, 1950. 
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ON CERTAIN KETO-SULPHONES 


By U. P. Basu anp AcuinryA Kamal SEN 
Certain keto-suiphones have been prepared and their properties studied. 


Search for simple sulphones was undertaken in this laboratory since 1945 (cf. 
Sikdar and Basu, this Journal, 1945, 22, 343; Sikdar, ibid., 1946, 28, 203 ; Basti and 
Chandran, Science & Culture, 1949, 15, 34) in the belief that they may exert a chemo- 
therapeutic action against pulmonary tuberculosis (cf. Bambas, J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 
1945, 67, 668, 67x). Many natural antibiotics again contain an *8-unsaturated ketonic 
chain (cf. Basu, Science G& Culture, 1948, 14, 191) ; and Rinderknecht et al (Biochem. 
J. 1948, 44, t9r) have made a systematic study on the nature of such chains and their 
relative activity against various pathogenic organisms. It is known that an ¢f-unsaturat- 
ed ketone readily reacts with benzenesulphinic acid (Kohler and Reimer, Amer. Chem. 
J.. 1904, 81, 163). Accordingly it was considered to be of interest to find out the 
activity of 4-aminophenylsulphones that might be easily obtained by condensing p-amino- 
benzenesulphinic acid with ¢@f-unsaturated ketones. While the work was just in 
progress we came across a patent literature (Ind. Pat., 33544) where certain keto- 
sulphones were described. They are being found to be active against coliform orga- 
nisms. As our intention was to work on some products that might be effective against 
M. tuberculosis, some wunsaturated ketones containing salicylidene, cinnamylidene 
group, and similar other aromatic aldehydes were obtained by condensing the aldehydes 
with appropriate ketone and the resulting unsaturat ed ketones were condensed with 
p-acetylaminobenzenesulphinic acid, and in certain cases with free p-aminobenzenesul- 
phinic acid. In general, it is difficult to isolate the latter condensation products directly 
by hydrolysing the reaction products between the unsaturated ketones and the -acetyl- 
aminobenzenesulphinic acid. 
: EXPERIMENTAL 


Generai Method of Preparation.—p-Acetaminobenzenesulphinic acid (xz mol.) was 
refluxed with the respective unsaturated compound (xz mol.) in alcoholic medium for 
y-2 hours. The reaction mixture was cooled when the crystals separated which were filtered 
off, washed and recrystallised from alcohol. In the case of compound (V), chloroform- 
alcohol mixture was used for recrystallisation. The compounds that have been prepared 
and studied are listed in Table I. 

The acetyl compound, when refluxed with 25 c.c. of caustic soda solution (10%) for 
two hours, underwent hydrolysis, but it was difficult to isolate the free compounds in 
good and pure quality. The free compounds, para-aminophenylsulphone derivatives 
were, however, prepared by refluxing molar amounts of p-aminobenzenesulphinic acid and 
the corresponding of8-unsaturated ketones for 2 to 5 hours in alcoholic solution. On 
cooling, crystals separated out and they were recrystallised from alcohcl. The detailed 
characteristics are recorded in ‘T'able II. ‘ 


Iv. 


VI. 


VII. 


IX. 


CERTAIN KETO-SULPHONES 


Taste I 
R=CH;CONH.C,H,.SO,— 
Compound. General appearance 
and 
melting point. 
R.CH[CgH,OH (0) ]JCH,CO.Me White crystals, 
p-Acetam.nopheny! (1-o-hydroxypheny]- m p. 173-74° 
a-acetylethy]) sulphone 
R.CH[C,H,.OH (p) JCH,CO.Me White crystals, 
p-Acetaminophenyl (1-p-hydroxy pheny]- m.p. 152° 
a-acetylethyl) sulphone. 
R.CH.[CgsHy.OMe(p1JCH y.CO.Me White needles, 
p-Acet'aminophenyl !1-p-methoxypheny!- m.p, 150° 
2-acetylethyl) sulphone 
R.CH.CH,CO.Me Brown crystals, 


m.p. 170° {decomp.) 
CH=CHPh 
p-Acetaminopheny] (z styry!l-2-acetyl- 
ethyl) sulphone. 


R.CH [CyHy.OH(0)]CH,COPh " White prisms, 
p-Acetaminophenyl (1-0-hydroxyphenyl- mi p. 133-34° 
a-benzo ylethyl) sulphone. 
R.CH[C;H,.0H (p:JCH;.COPh White plates, 
p-Acetaminopheny] (1-p-hydroxy phenyl- M.p. 192-93° 
a-benzoylethyl) sulphone. - (decomp.) 
R CH[C,Hy.OMe(p) JCH,COPh White crystals, 
p-Acetaminophenyl (1-p-methoxy-2- m.p. 177-78 
benzoylethyl) sulphone. (decomp.). 
R.CH.CH,.COPh White shining plates, 
m.p.164° 
CH=CH.Ph 


p-Acetamino phenyl] .1-styry!-2-benzoyl 
ethyl) sulphone. 


R CH[C,H,Br.OHim) |CH;.CO.Me Pa'e vellow crystals, CygH)g0;NSBr 


p-Acetaminophenyl (x :2’-hvdroxy-5- , .  m.p. 174° 
bromophenyl-2-acetylethy1) sulphone 


X. R CH[CsH,OWo) ]CHy.CO.CH =CH.C3H,OM Reddish brown 


XI. 


p-Acetaminopheny! (1-0-hydroxy phenyl- crystals, 
2-B-o-hydroxyphenylacroylethy]} m p. 170-71° 
sulphone. 

O 

fie 

H, 

ke 2 
i 
R 

p-Acetaminopheny! (3 :4-dihydro- White plates, 


coumary]l) sulphone. m.p. 213-414° 


463 


Formula Percentage nitrogen. 


and M W. 


CigHy,0;NS 
(361) 


CygHyg0;NS 
(362) 


CysHy,0,NS 
(375) 


Cy. O,NS 
(371) 


CysH,0;NS 
(423) 


Cy3H,0;NS 
(423) 


r 


Cy4HygO5NS 
(437) 


CysHy0,NS 
(433) 


(440) 


CrsHyOgNS 
(465) 


Cy7Hy,0,NS 
(345) 


Found. 


4-34 


3.89 


3-97 


3.27 


3-25 


3:70. 


2.86 


2.86 


2.87 


3-29 


Calc. 


3 88 
3.88 
3-73 


3-77 


3.30 
3-30 
3-20 


3 23 


3.18 


3.0L 


4.06 
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Taste I s ; 
R=NH,.C,H,.S0.— 


General appearance Formnlaand Percentage nitrogen 


No. Componnds 
and 
ine'ting point. 
TI. a R.CH[CsHy.0H (pf) JCHe.CO.CH3 White crystals, 
p-Aminophenyl (1-p-hydroxypheny!- decomposes at 
a-acetyl ethyl) sulphone. 196-97° 
lll. a R CH[(C,Hy.OMeip)JCHy.CO.CH, White crystals, 
p-Aminophenyl (1-p-methoxyphenyl- Mm.p. 142-43° 
2-acetyl ethyl) sulphone. (decomp.) 
Vi. a R.CH[CgHy.OH (p)JCH, COPh Pale yellow needles, 
p-Aminophenyl (1-p-hydroxyphenyl- m.p. 182-83° 
2-benzoylethyl) sulphone. fdecomp.) 
Via R.CH[CgsH,OMe(p1J CHe.COPh White prisms, 
_  -Aminopheny] -(1-p-methoxypheny]- m.p. 166-67° 


2-benzoylethy!l) sniphone. 


VILa R.CH CH 3.COPh Pale yellow 
| crystals, 
CH=CHPh ™.p. 194-95" 
p-Aminophenyl (1-styry]-2-benzoyl 
ethyl) sulphone. ‘ 
X.a  R.CH[C,H, OH(0) ]CHy.CO CH=CH - Dark red 
CsH,y.OHi0) crystals, 
p-Aminopheny] ((:-2-hydroxvphenyl) decom poses 
a(8-9-hydroxyphenylacrovlethyl}- at 214-215° 
sulphone. 


BENGAL, IMMUNITY ReSRARCH INSTITUTE, 


CaLcurta. 


M. W. 


Cig O.NS 
(319) 


Cy7Hy9O.NS 
(333) 


CnHy,0,NS 
(387) 


CoH OgNS 
(395) 


CysH OsNS 
(392) 


CysH3,05NS 
(423) 


Found. 3 


4.12 


3-91 


3-41 


3-32 


3-95 


3-49 


Calc, 


"4°39 


4.20 


3-67 


3-54 


3-58 


3-31 


Received March 31, 1950, 
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ee ce . 

Tam extremely grateful to the Indian Chemical Society for their invitation to deliver 
the Prafulla Chandra Ray Memorial Lecture this year. , 

We are meeting today under circumstances which are tragic beyond description. 
Prafulla Chandra’s life was spent in the service of his country—even in serving his 
favourite science of chemistry, hc maintained, he had no other object in life. It 
was not given unto him to see the dawn of freedom in his country. In some parts of 
India, that dawn, however, has not ushered in a bright day of hope but threatens to fade 
into darkness again. Calcutta is the heart of this area. Mullions of men have been 
uprooted from their homes, and the soil which they held as dear as their lives. Many 
throng the “streets of Calcutta—helpless refugees without work; they live in squalor 
which has to be seen before it can be imagined ; many live on doles which just keep the 
body and soul together. Respectable citizens transformed overnight into homeless 
wanderers, think of themselves as victims of Fate,—have no will left in them to resist 
its vagaries. Most of this terribly suffering humanity, however, are cursing the Indian 
leaders for having agreed to the partition, and are not in a mood to accept with philo- 
sophic resignation their present lot. 

The thought that comes uppermost to my mind today is ‘‘ Thy country, Prafulla 
Chandra, hath need of thee at this crisis in her history ’’. It was at such hours of peril 
that his abilities shone forth at their best. He never believed in specialisation which 
kept the spiiit bounded and poor. Time and again we have found the scientist laying 
aside his test tube and leading great movement for the relief of the distressed and 
preaching new ideas for the moral and material progress of his countrymen, based on 
self-help. He was never so moved as wheu he found men driven to sub-human levels 
of existence due to natural calamities or to forces beyond their control. On such 
occasions that frail tittle man could dtaw as it were, from hidden 1eserves within himself, 
superhuman stores of energy, and endow his co-workers with the confidence that where 
the spirit is willing, the flesh can never be too weak. 

1 recall vividly even today, how 37 years ago, the student community of Calcutta 
organised under his leadership relief operations for the sufferers of the Damodar flood 
of r913. The embankments on the left side were breached on that occasion at several 
places and the whole tract now lying to the west of the Calcutta Burdwan chord line. 
was devastated. All the mud houses collapsed, cattle died in thousands and the rice.“ "| 
crop was destroyed. ‘he condition of people on the right of the Damodar was much ‘-- , 
worse : it took days before communication with that area could be restored. I remembér 
well how sons of rich families of Calcutta would cote forward as volunteers under the 


* Third Lecture, delvered under the auspices of the Indian Chemical Society on August 2, 1950 
at Calcutta. 
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inspiring influence of Dr. Ray, select, as their grotip leader, a youngster like Meghnad 
Saha who knew the ways of life in water logged areas, and carry loads of rice, cloth, 
salt and medicine to unknown villages wading waist-deep through mud and water. To 
them such education from the book of life was far more important than what was 
imparted to them in college classes. Sympathy for the village folk, their useful toil, and 
homely joys widened the outlook of the city bred youth, while the villager réjoiced in 
the conviction, that he was remembered when evil days befell him. ' 


Prafulla Chandra was never tired of stating that it is on such strong foundations 
of understanding, sympathy and devoted service between different groups of men that 
a true nationhood is built up. It did not require any effort on his part to make himself 
at home among common people. Living a life of severe asceticism, and spending 
whatever he had for the benefit of the poor and the oppressed, he naturally gained the 
unbounded confidence of his countrymen. He was intensely human, and felt a peculiar 
delight if common people were to mistake him as one of themselves. Asa young 
professor he used to come to College dressed in the cheapest buttoned up coat and 
trousers that the Chandny Chowk in Calcutta could supply. That dress was familiar to 
staff and students of Calcutta colleges; but of course not to the passengers at the 
Sealdah station. And it once happened that he was going to Darjeeling on medical 
advice to shake off malarial fever and was reclining against his luggages at the 
platform, waiting for a friend who had gone to the counter to purchase a second 
class ticket. A chaprasi of a European passenger accosted him by saying “‘ Hallo, 
you are also wailing for your masteras Iam doing’’. ‘‘ Where does your master stay 
in Darjeeling ’’ and so on. Prafulla Chandra was answering these questions as best as 
he could withont revealing his identity, when somewhat to the discomfiture of the 
chaprasi, the European passenger came and happening to recognise him, shook him by 
the hands. 

They say that truth lived is a thousand time more potent than truth spoken. Words 
acquire a new meaning depending upon the person who speaks them. Likewise, 
thoughts acquire a new significance depending upon the person who expresses them. 
A word of hope aud sympathy from Prafulla Chandra put more strength and courage in 
suffering humanity than all the good wishes cof bureaucrats and intellectuals. An 
appeal fiom him for help would evoke response from the remotest corner of the country. 
Even a stony heart softens by touch with another which melts at sight of distress. And 
so when the great flood of 1922 overwhelmed North Bengal, and created unprecedented 
havoc, people rushed to him and accjaimed him as the leader for organising relief. How 
well he did this work has been thus narrated by a special representative of the Manchester 
Guardian :—~ ° 

“There was a heavy rainfall from the 25th to 27th September, and the water rose 
to an unprecedented height. Throughout 700 sq. miles of a thickly populated country- 
side, more than half the houses collapsed, 12,000 heads of cattle perished, all fodder 
was ruined and the main crop was utterly destroyed. Government seemed to have no 
conception of the gravity of the situation. They were slow to move, the action taken 
was inadequate and what they gave was given ungraciously.. 
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“Tn these circumstances a professor of chemistry, Sir P. C. Ray, stepped forward 
and called upon his countrymen to make good the Government’s omissions. His call 
was answered with enthusiasm. The public of Bengal in one month contributed three 
lakhs of rupees; rich women giving their silks and ornaments, and the poor giving 
their spare garments. Hundreds of youngmen volunteered to go down and carry out 
the distribution of relief to the villagers, a task which involved a considerable amount 
of need work and bodily discomfort in a malarious country. 

“What greatly aggravated the public’s dissatisfaction with Government’s attitude 
was s the fact that the disaster is generally attributed to the faulty design of the railways 
which is believed to make very inadequate provision for the passage of flood water. 
There is much evidence to support this view, but it was only after a lapse a a month 
and a half that Government promised an enquiry into the question. 

“The enthusiasin of the response to Sir P. C. Ray’s appeal was due partly to the 
Bengali’s natural desire to score off the foreign Government, partly to genuine public 
sympathy with the sufferers, and very largely to Sir P. C. Ray’s remarkable personality 
aud position. Sir P. C. Ray is a scientist of world-wide repute. I do not think he 
can be said to be an orthodox Non-Co-operator, but he is a very strong Nationalist, and 
a very strong critic of Government. He is also a real organiser and a real teacher. 
Iheard a European saying, ‘If Mr. Gandhi had only been able to create two more Sir 
P. C. Rays he would have succeeded in getting Swaraj within this year’. A Bengali 
student told me, ‘If any Government officer or any of the non-co-operating politicians 
had called for subscriptions the public would not have given even three farthings. But 
when Sir P. C. Ray calls everyone knows that the money will be spent and well spent, 
and not wasted.” I had the good fortune to see Sir P. C. Ray in Calcutta at his College 
of Science and 1 think I can understand why his fellow-countrymen feel so much confi- 
dence in him. One day be was gloating over vast and disorderly-looking stores of 
clothes, old and new, brought by Bengali sympathisers to his laboratories. ‘The 
volunteers were busy under his eyes, bringing order out of disorder, and arranging for 
the despatch of the clothes to the scene of the relief operations. ‘The next day I caught 
a glimpse of him assisting two young students to carry out some experiment in 
chemistry, and it seemed-to me there was affection between the teacher and the taught. 
When I heard him talking about the Government I felt that I would sooner se1ve under 
him than be criticised by him. He is too warm-blooded and energetic a man to make a 
perfectly fair critic But any man who feels aggrieved by his criticism has at least the 
satisfaction of knowing that unlike so many critics, Sir P. C. Ray would never shirk 
taking on the job himself if the chances were offered him, and that if he did take on the 
job he would be likely to put it through about as well and perhaps a little better than 
everypody else. 

‘“ My enquiries on the spot made it quite clear that Government have lost immensely 
in prestige over the whole affair, and that Non-Co-operation bas won what Government 
have lost, thanks to the fine work of Sir P. C. Ray’s volunteers.” 


Prafulla Chandra was like a gem with many facets radiating light in many 


directions. I have naturally taken as my-first theme that facet which glves us a vision 
of democratic life in the Union of India, where each member of the Society palpitates 
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with true humanitarian feeling, when another elsewhere is adversely affected ; where 
the diverse elements in our cultural and economic- Tike are ‘ceménted Lops THer, asina 
mosaic, by forces of love and good will. ie 

To Fellows of the Indian Chemical Society, Prafulla’ Chandra’s work as a Scientist 
is generally known. Itistime, however, that some of his old studerits prepare a complete 
review of his researches, and interpret some of his experimental results in, the light of 
newer ideas. Asa boy he was passionately fond of studies “in history” and literature ; 
while at Albert School, he came under the influence of the Rector, Krishna Behary Sen 
who was aiso the editor of the Indian Mirror which the young student read with 
eagerness every morning before the classes begau. He resolved that when he grew up, 
he would wield as facile a pen as Krishna Behary. Being of studious habits, he read 
whatever books were there in his father’s library. Even Johnsen’s Dictionary in two 
quarto volumes caught his fancy, and he committed to memory hundreds of apt 
quotations from classical authors. One such quotation. he would often repeat in later 
life to his students ‘Ignorance is the curse of God, Knowledge the wing wherewith 
we fly to Heaven.’’ In the T‘atwa Bodhini Patrika, the organ of the Brabmo Samaj, he 
read with the greatest appreciation, the writings and sermons of Debendranath Tagore, 
Keshab Chandra Sen, Rejnarain Basu ; and from these it was but another step to come 
to Raja Ram Mohan Ray, A window in his mind was opened, as it were, by the 
famous letter of Ram Mohan Ray to Lord Amherst in 1822 advocating ‘‘the promotion 
of a more liberal and enlightened system of instruction including mathematics, natural 
philosophy, chemistry, anatomy and other useful sciences, which may be accomplished 
by employing a few gentlemen of talent and learning, educated in Europe and providing 
a College furnished with necessary books, instruments and other apparatus’. Even 
half a century later, this hope of Ram Mohan that modern science should dominate 
the education of Indian youth had remained an empty dream. Franklin’s biography 
he read over and over again, and there he was struck by the observation, so allied to 
that of Ram Mohan that the most certain method of human betterment was improvement 
in natural knowledge. The die was cast. Shakespeaie and Madhusudan, Gibbon and 
Rajendra Lal Mitra niust take back seats in the garden of his mind. He would devote 
himself to the study of modern sciences. 

Prafulla Chandra was born with a silver spoon*in his mouth. But even before he 
completed his school education the family estates dwindled into insignificance due to 
the debts incurred by his father; there was therefore uo hope that he could be given 
any help from home for scientific studies in Europe. ‘T'o this handicap was added the 
more serious one of a fragile constitution. At the age of 13 his health was almost 
wrecked by an obstinate attack of dysentery, which impaired his digestive organs and 
arrested his natural growth during adolescence. He had to discontinue his studies in 
school for more than 2} years and to submit himself, ever after, toa strict dietary 
discipline. But these handicaps only spurred young Prafulla to greater efforts. While 
reading for his degree | with physics and chemistry as his optional subjects, he was 
secretly preparing for, the. Gilchiist scholarship examination which required a fair 
acquaintance with Latin, Sanskrit and ‘French. “It was an All-India competition and 
his success in 1882 gave "him the “cherished | obpsrtunity for proceeding to Great Britain 
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for higher’ studies. He entered the University of Edinburgh in October, 1882, and his 
subjects of sfudy’. were: chemistry, physics, botany and zoology. In chemistry he came 
under Crum Brown, whom He Jearnt to esteem, and with fellow students like Hugh 
Marshall Alexander* ‘Smith, - James Walker, the atmosphere was such that he became 
passionately fond: Of: chemistry.. .His studies for the B.Sc. degree were intetrupted 
for a time when-he competed for a prize on the best essay on “India, before and 
‘after the mutiny’? “In this “the indulged i in’ mauy bitter diatribes against the British 
Rule” and the essay was judged among those Proxime accesserunt, It did, however, 
one good thing—-Ray discovered that he had the faculty of writing with facility, a 
faculty which he used with great power in later life. 

The essay written, he worked hard in his favourite subject of chemistry and 
obtained the D.Sc. degree in 1888 on the basis of a thesis in inorganic chemistry. He 
was honoured in due course by the award of a special scholarship by the Gilchrist 
Foundation and of the Hope Prize Scholarship, and also by his election to the position 
of Vice-President of the Edinburgh University Chemical Society. The simple life 
and the cheap living of those days in a Scotlish University made an abiding impression 
on him. Students left to fend for themselves at an early age and protected by poverty 
from vicious amusements—lived in an atmosphere of high endeavour, in which 
University education was of real value as a preparation for life. 

He now tried to join the Indian Educational Seivice; but high honours at the 
University, strong testimonials from professors of repute and powerful recommendations 
from well-wishers like Sir W.M. Muir and Sir Charles Bernard were of no avail at 
the India Office in London 

He returned to Calcutta in 1888 and, after a year of waiting, obtained the post 
of an assistant professor at the Presidency College. Calcutta on Rs. 250 a month. 
Persons with inferior qualifications were holding high appointments as professors in 
the Indian Educational Service, and he naturally felt the injustice that had been done 
to him. But he was determined to make the best use of his opportunities. In Europe 
ihe reputation of a professor depends more on his capacity for extending the bounds 
of knowledge rather than that for actual teaching. But in India this tradition was 
sadly lacking. From the very beginning of his career Dr. Ray felt it to be his 
mission in life to bring this tradition of Europe into the atmosphere of Indian 
Universities and to create an enthusiasm for research in his young students. 

His training in Edinburgh was primarily in the field of Inorganic Chemistry 
and his researches in the early days of professorship were mostly confined to this 
branch of knowledge. His contributions till 1896, when he discovered mercurous 
nitrite, were mostly of a routine type which gave indication of high skill in preparation 
and analysis. But from 1896 till 1920, he devoted himself to the study of nitrites. 
Of this work extending over a quarter of a century Prof. Armstrong remarked as 
follows: sae 3 

The way ‘in which you have gradually made yourself * ‘master of nitrites’ is very 
interesting and the fact that you have established that, as: a Class, they are far from 
the unstable’ bodies, chemists -had - supposed, is- vai. ‘important . contribution to om 
knowledge. , ibe SE a Maras Fe on oe 
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He extended his researches later to the field of organic sulphur and organo-metallic 
compounds. Many of his colleagues did not like the foul smell that came out of his 
laboratory, but he himself seemed to be oblivious of it. With the discovery of 
Vitamin B, as a sulphur compound, the indifference to the handling of sulphur compounds 
has disappeared, but it was not so when Dr Ray worked in this field. He was not 
so much interested in the synthesis of these compounds as in the nature of the 
chemical reactions which resulted in their formation. Long chain sulphur compounds 
obtained by the reaction of dithioethylene glycol with ethylene bromide, excited him 
immensely, but modern theories of polymer formation were not there to guide him 
in these researches and carry forward the investigations to their logical conclusions. 

I would, today, from more than two hundred papers bring to your notice a few 
that, in my opinion, may give you an idea of the scope and value of his work. 

Mercurous nitrite’ (J. Asiatic Soc., 1896), obtained as yellow thin crystals when 
dilute nitric acid containing 73 to 14% of N,U; reacts with mercury in the cold. 
‘The Nature remarked that the Journal of the Asiatic Society can scarcaly be said to have 
a Dlace in Chemical Libraries, but this number contained a paper by Prof. Ray, on 
mercurious nitrite which is, worthy of note. 

Mercuric hyponitriite—A neat method of preparation is by interaction of mercuric 
nitrite with potassium cyanide whereby cyanide is oxidised to cyanate and nitrite 
reduced to hyponitrite (J. C. S., 1897). 

Preparation in the pure state of the nitrites of alkaline earths J. C. S., 1905), 
magnisium nitrite being the least stable and forming a link between the nitrites of zinc 
and cadmium and those of calcium, strontium and barium. 

Preparation of the double nitrites of mercury (ic) with alkali and alkaline earths. 
(J.C. S., 1910 ).—The combining, power of mercuric nitrite was found to increase as 

- the atomic weight of the other metal decreased 

3Hg(NO,)4.2Ba'NO3)2, 5,0 —> Hg(NO,),.Ca(NU,), 5410 —>He(NO,)s.4 Li(NO,), 
nH,0 

Nitrites of the mercuri-alkyl or aryl ammonium series J.C. S., ; 1912).—The 
molar conductivity of mono-amine salts is similar to alkali metal nitrites, while ethylene- 
diamine salts behave as alkaline earths nitrites. The complexes may be represented as 
[R NH,.HgNO,] NO, and [C,H.(NH,),-Hg] (NOa)s. 

Methyl ammonium nitrite, nitrites of the alkyl ammonium bases * Tetiamethyl 
ammonium hyponitrite (J. C. S., 1911).—Unlike mercuric nitrite which yields complex 
salts with alkyl or aryl amines, double decomposition of silver nitrite with alkyl amine 
hydrochlorides in cold aqueous solution gave nitrites of the alkyl ammonium series. 
Prof. Dey who was associated with Dr. Ray in these researches has given an tilumina- 
ling account of this work from first hand knowledge in the last year’s memorial lecture. 

Decomposition and sublimation of ammonium nitrite: Vapour density of anvmo- 
nium nitrite (J. C. S , 1909, 1912).—In noticing these papers, Nature ( Aug. 13, 1912) 
remarked that Prof. Ray has added to his success in preparing aminonitim nitrite in a 
tangible form, a further.accomplishment in determining the vapour density of this very 
fugitive compound. This paper on. vapour density in which Dr. N. R. Dhar was his 
collaborator was réad by Prof. Ray in a crowded theeting of the London Chemical 
Society at the end of which Sir William Ramsay and Dr. Veley paid a warm tribute to 
Dr. Ray and his pupils for their valuable researches on ammonium and amine nitrites. 
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Velocity of decomposition and the dissociation constant of nitrous acid (J.C. S.,; 
1917).—-This paper is of peculiar interest to me (J.C. Ghosh) as I had the privilege 
of collaborating with Dr. Ray in this research. It was shown that a solution of nitrous 
acid can be obtained at o°C by double decomposition, that it can be concentrated by 
freezing out the solvent water, that it decomposes with a monomolecular velocity cons- 
tant, that its dissociation constant asa weak acid can be approximately estimated. It 
was also noticed, contrary to expectation, that nitrous acid as such reacted very slowly 
With urea—an observation which was utilised by Weiner in postulating a new constitu- 
tion of urea. 


Mercaplans and Mercaptides 


Dr. Ray’s abiding interest in mercury nitrites led him to study reactions of mercuric, 
nitrite with mercaptans (J. C. S., 1916, 131, 603). ‘The resulting nitromercaptides 
_ of the formulae RSHgNO, and RSHg(NO.), gave complex sulphonium compounds of 
the type R.S,.HgI;.R-1 which were represented by the formula 


i 
R-—S—S—R 
' Hel R 


Crystals of the compound J-Hg-S-S-Hg-I exhibit remarkable phototropism. Potential 
mercaptans behaved similarly or formed complexes. For example, with 2:5-dithiol-1:3:4- 
thiodiazole gave a trinuclear condensation product (C,N,S,)xHg.O, where x=2, 3, 
4 or 6. These furnished on interaction with alkyl iodides long-chain sulphonium 
compounds (J. C. S., 1919, 261, 541). Phenylmercaptan gave a mercaptide of the 
formula Ph,S,;Hg, which yielded the sulphonium compound 


2-1 

| | | 
ee 
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a.-Naphthyl mercaptan behaved similarly (J. C. S., 1919, 1148 ). 

The study of these compiex sulphur compounds led him to investigate the formation 
and behaviour of some organic sulphides and mercaptans, actual and potential (J.C. S., 
1922, 323). It was shown that chloropicrin could be conveniently used as a reagent for 
the diagnosis of real and potential mercaptans. ‘The latter invariably parted with some 
‘sulphur in the.free condition when the reagent was added, but the foriner did not. 
Thiocarbamide and thioacetamide behaved ltke real mercaptans towards HgCl,, PtCl, 
and CuCl, UJ. C. S., 1919, 871). 

Interaction of ethylenedibromide and alcoholic KSH gave the compound 
HS‘C,H,.S),. C,AH,SH and the corresponding~ tetrasulphide (C,H,),S, along with a tri- 
sulphide of the formula ‘C,H 1S) and more coimplex polysulphides (J. €. S., 1920, 1090). 

The oxidation of triethylene tri- and tetra-sulphides.—Triethylene-trisulphone was 
obtained with permanganate, and With nitric acid, a disulphone. Benzylidene-diethylene 
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tetrasulphide and benzylidene-diethylene trisulphide were obtained by the interaction 
of dithioglycol and benzylidene chloride, byproducts being diethylene disulphide and 
diethylene tetrasulphide (J. C. S., 1923, 2174} 1925, IT4Z ). 

Trimethelene dibromide gave, besides the expected mercaptan, the corresponding 
disulphide (J. I. C. S., 1929, 865). 

Dithioethylene glycol and ethylene bromide furnished a very inte1esting series of 
long-chain compounds of the type BrC,H,(SC.H.4),Br (.I.C S., 1926, 75). In this 
way macromolecular sulphur compounds were obtained. 

Studies on the tautomeric changes of chain compounds showed that thiocarbamide 
passes on to the thiol configuration in presence of monochloroacetic acid (J. C. S., 1914, 
2159 ; 1916, 698). Similar tautomeric changes were induced m thiocarbamide, thio- 
acetamide and thiobenzamide by mercuric nitrate, mercuric chloride, cupric chloride, 
platinic chloride and 1odine. 

Some mercaptans of the purine group were synthesised for the first time (J.C. S., 
1923, 1957) and condensed heterocyclic systems were derived by the action of organic 
halides on 2:5-dithiol-r:3:4-thiodiazole (J. C. S., 1919, 1308). Complex products were 
also obtained from 2-thiol-5-thiol 4-phenyl-4:5-dihydro-1.3:4-thiodiazole and 2:5-dithiol- 
1:3:4-thiodiazole and organic halides (J. I. C. S., 1926, 23). 

Thioacetamide and monochloroacetic acid m acetone gave the interesting compound 
u:8-thiocrotonic acid (J. C. S., 1917, 507) 

CH;,—C=C.CO,H 
a 
$ 


Ethyl thioacetoacetate and ethyl thioacetone dicaiboxyiate were obtained from ethyl 
acetoacetate and acetone dicarboxylate by their interaction with H,S and HClin alcohol. 
S-Alkyl derivatives of ethyl thioacetoacetate CH;—C(SR)=CH.CO,Et was obtained 
from ethyl thioacetoacetate and alkyl iodide (J. C. S., 1933, 75). Acid hydrolysis 
of these compounds yielded mercaptans and acetone whereas alcoholic potash furnished 
alkylated mercaptocrotonic acids. 

Oxidation of triethylene tetrasulphide with nitrie acid was found to produce ethylene 
. disulphonic acid, but potassium permanganate gave the expected tetrasulphoue which 
combined with metallic sulphates to form a new and interesting series of double salts 
(J.C. S., 1924, 207). Hydrolysis of allyl thiocarbamide resulted in two isomeric allyl 
amines, b. p. 53-54°(HCI) and 57-58°(H,SO,) (J. Asiatic Soc. Bengal, 1912, 8, 371). 

The most important contribution of Sir P. C. Ray on organo-metallic complexes 
are those which led him to postulate varying valencies for platinum, gold and iridium.. 
These postulates have been proved by a series of careful experiments which involved 
the interaction of platinic, gold and iridium chlorides with organic sulphides and mer- 
captans. For example, with dithioethylene glycol platinic chloride forms the complex 
of the formula Pt(SC,;H,.SH):x, where x=3, 4, 5, 6 or 8, the platinum in these compounds 
functioning as ter-, quadri-, quinque-, hexa- or octa-valent according to experimental 
conditions. : > 

Diethyl sulphide similarly produced a series of compounds, viz., (a) PtCl.Et,S ; 
(b) PtCl,.2HtsS ; (c) PtCl,.2Et.S ; (d) PtCl,.2Et,S; and (e) Pt Cl;.2Et,$, 20.0. Of 
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these, the compound (b) has been isolated in six 1someric forms and constitution of three 
of them has been accounted for in the following way: (1) Blomstraud’s cts-compounds, 
(2) Blomstrand’s trans-compounds and (3) [Pt(Et,S),]PtCl,. Compound (c) is ragarded 
as a molecular compound of (b) and (d). This has been proved by separation of the two 
constituent molecules on crystallisation from alcohol and confirmed by the action of 
ammonia. Compound (e) shows a higher co-ordination value than six. Similar com- 
pounds have also been obtained from benzyl sulphide. Compound (b) and compound 
(d) are represented by the fotlowing co-ordination formulae : 





Et,8 Cl Et,S 7 cl 
ed im 
Et,S Cl | Et, b CI 


(b) (d) 


‘The constitution of these complexes were also studied by interaction with organic 
bases and determining their ionisabilities. “ i 

With mercaptanic radicals gold, like platinum, forms compounds in which it 
behaves as a bi-, ter-, quadri- or quinque-valent atom (J. Indian Chem. Soc., 1924, 4, 
63 ; 1928, 5, 527; 1930, 7, 67). An example of bivalent gold is furnished by the 
crystalline compound 2AuCl,.Et,S,. With dithioethylene glycol, the compound 
2 AuCl.(C,;H,8,), is obtained. This is regarded as a compound containing bi- 
and tervalent or quadrivalent gold. An example of quinquevalent gold is furnished 
by the compound, (C,H,S,) 5Au,. That medium has a profound influence on the 
valency of gold is pioved by the fact that, in acetone, dithioethylene glycol and 
gold chloride form the above compound, but a different compound, viz., ‘AusCl.(C,H4S,); 
in which gold is tervalent is obtained in ethereal solution A series of compounds where 
- gold assumed different valency conditions was also obtained by treating gold with 
some other organic sulphides, particularly, xr: ,-dithian : 

From iridium chloride the following compounds were obtained (J. Chem. Soc , 1923, 
276; 1932, 25x): IrCl,.3Me.$, IrCl,.2Me,S, Ir.Cl,.4Me,S, IrCl,.3Et,S (cis- and trans- 
isomer). Similar compounds were ohtained from dibenzyl sulphide. © 

Other metallic complexes obtained are AgNO .R,S, AgNO ;.R2S.2, SbCI,.RS (J. 
Indian Chem. Soc., 1931, 8, 711, 689). : 

His last contribution related to fluorination of organic compounds (J. Chem. Soc., 
1935, 933 1936, 427). This was achieved by double decomposition of anhydrous 
thallus fluoride with recactive organic bromocompounds Ethyl and methyl fluoro- 
formates, fluoroacetove, fluoroacetal etc. were thus obtained, : 

In recognition of these researches, Dr. Ray was <lected in 1934, an Honorary 
Fellow of the Chemical Society of Iondon. Sir Gowland Hopkins and Professor C. 
Matignon were the two other recipients of this honour on this occasion. This apprecia- 
tion of his services by his fellow chemists of the Commonwealth touched him deeply. 

Side by side with the pursuit of these researches, which he was carrying out in the 
laboratory, he was also indulging in his favourite hobby—reseatches irfto the History of 
Chemistry. But it was not long before he fell a victim to insomnia and for more than 
half a century he was unable to do any literary work at night, as every such effort kept 
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him awake for several nights in succession. ‘“‘Early to bed and early to rise’’ became 
his motto and he spent religiously a couple of hours in the morning for serious study: 
Encouraged by the French Savant Berthejot, he instituted a vigorous search for’ Sanskrit 
manuscripts bearing upon Chemistry and Alchemy. ‘The results of these studies was 
embodjed in the ‘‘History of Hindu Chemistry’’ of whlch the first volume was published 
in 1902. This monumental labour of love was welcomed with high encomium both 
in India and outside as adding a very interesting chapter to the history of sciences and 
and of the human spirit. The Vice-Chancellor of the University of Durham in con- 
ferring on Dr. Ray the honorary degree of D.Sc. refeired to this monumental work 
‘fof which both the scientific and linguistic attainments are equally remarkable, and 
of which, if of any book, we may pronounce that it is definitive.” In this self-imposed 
task, Dr. Ray was guided by the hope that a rediscovery of the glories of the past 
might bring to his countrymen; confidence in a bright future. 

To him, the foundation of the Indian Chemical Society was the realisation of a long 
cherished dream. It took tangible shape in 1920 when as a result of his fourth visit to 
England he realised that Indian contributions to the knowledge of cheinistry were so 
rapidly expanding that the Journal of the Chemical Society, London, might find it diffi- 
cult to arrange for their publication. It happened that Bhatnagar, Mukherjee and Ghosh 
were then working in the laboratories of Professor Donnan in London. They were 
fortunate in that they had each a small research room for their use ; and Bhatnagar being 
a vegetarian, they often prepared simple lunch in Indian fashion in the laboratories. 
The “‘Chelas” gave a standing invitation to the “Guru’’ to partake of this simple midday 
fare, which he often did. In one of these luncheon meetings, the trio pledged them- 
selves to the proposition that on return to India, they would spare no efforts to bring 
into being the Indian Chemical Society with Dr. Ray as the first President. Mukherjee 
willingly offered to take up the onerous task of the first Secretary of the Society. The 
Soeiety was founded in 1924 with a journal of itsown; and in reply to congratulations 
from the-President and Council of the Chemical Society, London, Di: Ray wrote as 
follows :— 

‘The J. C. S. has hitherto been the only organ of chemists throughout the British 
Iimpire; and the’ Publication Committee have been hard put to it to find space for the 
ever-increasing number of communications and have often been under the necessity 
of appealing to authors of papers to abridge them as far as possible. ‘his will explain 
the necessity of founding the Indian Chemical Society, with an organ of its own. 

..-* More‘than 40 years ago, while a student at Edinburgh, I almost dreamt a dream 
that, God willing, a time would come when modern India would also be in a position 
to contribute her quota to the worlds stock of scientific knowledge, and it has been my 
good:-fortune to see my dream materialise. I have shown in my History of Hindu 
Chemistry that this branch of science was zealously pursued in ancient India and I have 
now. the satisfaction of finding chairs of Chemistry in most of the Universities of India 
filled by imy own pupils, who have also been regular contributors to the J. C. S....... I can 
scarcely suppress the feelings which arise in me as J am penning these lines. Thanking 


you once more fof your good wishes, 
eh ashe 2 . Yours etc., 
(Sd). P. C. Ray. 
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The last two lines of the letter quoted above could have been only written by a 
great teacher who would seek victory every where but would consider that day the 
proudest in his life, when his own student surpasses him in attainments— 

/ weraa aaa gary faery VUTsTH | 

In his autobiography he writes of his lecture work as follows :— 

“Throughout my twenty-seven years career at the Presidency College, I made it 
a point to lecture mainly to the junior classes. Boys coming fresh from High Schools 
are very teachable as they represent so much clay in the potters hand to be mou'’ded 
into the desirable shape. My lectures were never based upon any particular text-books. 
A good portion of the session—July, August and September—was taken up in finishing 
the three elements, namely oxygen, hydrogen and nitrogen, as also their compounds. 
I took good care to give my pupils an historical insight by weaving into my lectures— 
stories of the discovery of oxygen—the contributions of Priestley, Lavoisier, and 
Scheele and their rival claims. Under the oxides of nitrogen, again, the atomic theory, 
specially the law of definite and multiple proportions, was given prominence and Dalton 
was brought on the stage so to speak anda sort of living personal contact was sought 
to be established between ‘the makers of modern Chemistry’ and my pupils. In short, 
I took good care to have the groundwork on a solid foundation.” 

He believed “that the business of the university was not the transformation cf 
undei graduates into fountains of knowledge. Its business is the difficult task of teaching 
- students how facts are converted into truth. A mind receptive to novelty, capable of 
wisdom, inclined to moderation—these are the excellences at which it aims. The 
university has failed when its students are not aroused to passionate discussion amongst 
themselves or awakened to the study of great books’’ In his class room, topics were 
often discussed which.had sometimes nothing to do with chemistry. Thus speaking 
of glass as impervious to water and non-conductor of heat, he would suggest that water 
inside such a glass tumbler handed over by a sweeper cannot be polluted, and would 
proceed to drink that water and invite the students to do so; or that bones of, cattle 
-when burnt become inorganic calcium phosphate and that such burnt bits of bones may 

be chewed by Hindus. Speaking of Cavendish he would say how the great scientist 
felt extremely nervous in the presence of ladies, and would add that he did not ‘know 
how he would himself fare in a similai situation. He would also lament that sons of . 
the well-to-do in India never indulge in hobbies which extend the bounds of knowledge. 
He would describe how the self-taught Davy isolated the alkali elements and proved 
the elementary nature of chlorine. He would then narrate the history of the Royal 
Institution—the epoch-making discoveries of the Professors there culminating in the - 
work of Dewar who liquified hydrogen when he was working there on deputation from 
India as a guest professor. Or he would describe how Berzelius in a sinall private 
laboratory made epoch-making contributions with the help of one laboratory, assistant 
who was also the maid of the housa, and how, after reading Davy’s inemoir he exclaimed 
“‘FHearest thou Anna, thou shalt not iu future call chlorine, o oxytwuriatic acid’. Discuss- 
ing how Cannizaro resusciated the famous hypothésis of Avogaro,he would destiite how 
Cannizaro once shut up his laboratory, and shouldered the musket, exclaiminp that 
“science can wait, but fight for freedom cauuot’’. - 
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_ There was rarely a student in the B. Sc. Honours classes in chemistry of the 
Presidency College who did not know Dr. Ray personally and bad not confided in him 
his hopes and aspirations and even his personal joys and sorrows. The result was 
that most of the bright and adventurous students afler taking their Honours degree, 
would prepare a thesis under his guidance in lieu of a part of the examination for 
the M.Sc. degree. This helped the rapid expansion of a school of chemistry, seeds of 
which were sown in the first decade when he started taking research students as 
collaborators. 

He retired from the Presidency College in 1916, to join the University College of 
Science as the Palit Professor of Chemistry on the invitation of the maker of the 
modern University of Calcutta -Sir Asutosh Mookerjee. ‘The farewell address quoted 
below moved him to tears: - 

““Vour place in the college, Sir, we are afiaid, can never be filled. Men will 
come and men will go but where else can we possibly expect to find again that sweetness 
of disposition, that vigour of simplicity, that unwearied spirit of service, that broadbased 
culture, that wisdom in deliberation and debate which for the space of thirty years or 
more endeared you so much to your pupils? 

Yours was, Sir, indeed no small achievement. Your way of life, with its distinct 
Indian traits, recalled us to the sweet and simple and inanly days of Indian attainment. 
You have been tous all through a guide, philosopher and friend. Easy of access, 
ever-pleasant, ever-willing to help the poor and needy student with your counsel and 
your purse, living a life of sturdy, celibate simplicity, with genuine patriotism, not loud 
but deep, you have been to us an ancient Guru reborn, a light and an inspiration from 
the treasure-house of old Indian spirituality. 

When the history of India’s intellectual attainment in the inodern era comes to 
be written, your name will be mentioned in the very vanguard of progress as the maker 
of modern chemistry mIndia. ‘Ihe credit and the glory of being the pioneer in the 
field of chemical research and of giving the impetus to sceintific curiosity in this 
country is yours. Your ‘History of Hindu Chemistry’ has opened a new chapter of 
Indian: attainment and built a bridge over the abyss of the past whereon our researchers 
may shake hands with the spirits of a Nagarjuna and a Charaka. 

And you have effected more. ‘I'he theoretical study of chemistry has impelled you 
to its application to the natural resources of the country and the Bengal Chemical and 
Pharmaceutical Works is a living testimony to what un-aided Indian Science and 
business organisation can accomplish. 

In ‘the evening of your life, Sir, when men seek for rest and repose, you have 
preferred to remain in harness, to make the torch of Science you lighted a generation 
ago, burn steady and clear! May the College of Science and the cause of chemical 
research profit long by your untiring zeal | May many more and yet many more groups 
of eager investigators be sped on this path with your blessing ! ”’ 


In his reply he expressed the hope that the fire which had been kindled in the 
hearts of young men to extend the bounds of knowledge would be kept burning on from 
gencration to generation of ovr students till it illuminated the whole of our motherland 
If any one were to ask him what treasures he had piled up at the end of his career, 
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he would, like Cornelia of old, point to the bright young men who had joined him in 
the quest of the unknown in the frontiers of Science. ; 

The hopes of Sir Asutosh that Government would come forward with generous 
contributions to supplement the princely endowments of Sir ‘Tarak Nath Palit and 
Sir Rash Behary Ghosh, for building up the College of Science, were not fulfilled. 
The University was only permitted to spend Rs. 12,000 a year from the Imperial 
grant for the upkeep of the laboratories. Men in high places in Indian public life, 
were not wanting, who compared this paltry help with the generous assistance from 
public funds given to the Indian Institute of Science at Bangalore and the Royal 
Institute of Science at Bombay and drew the conclusion that the prejudice against 
Science College, Calcutta, arose from the condition of the ‘{rust deeds that none 
but Indians should hold the Chairs. Dr Ray decided that the salary payable to him as 
Professor should be spent for the development of the Chemistry Department of the 
College. In 1936 he retired from active service and was appointed Emeritus Professor 
of Chemistry in the University of Calcutta. Of bim, as a teacher of youth, as a Guru 
inspiring his disciples with high ideals and the spirit of conquest in the domain of 
knowledge, Rabindranath wrote as follows:- 


“ It ig stated in the Upanishads that the One said, ‘1 shall be many’. The 
beginning of creation isa move towards self-immolation. Acharya Prafulla Chandra 
has become many in his students and has made his heart alive in the hearts of many. 
And that could not have been at all possible had he not unreservedly made a gift of 
himself. This power of creation having its inception in self-sacrifice isa divine power. 
The glory of this power in the Acharya will never be worn out by decrepitude. It 
will extend further in time through the ever-growing intelligence of youthful hearts; 
by steady perseverance they will win new treasures of knowledge.’" 

Great as he has been as a teacher, he has also proved a most successful man of 
action. He has been responsible for establishing inany industrial entérprises, of which 
the creation of the Bengal Chemical and Pharmaceutical Works is the most remarkable. 
When, as a young D.Sc. of Edinburgh, he was trying to secure an appointment 
in the Education Department, the Director of Public Instruction told him once that if 
he was such a clever chemist why ,did he not start industries. The young professor 
felt that the cheap and innumerable raw materials of Bengal could be converted into 
costly finished products with the aid of the scientific knowledge that he commanded. 

Unaided, and with a capital of a few hundred 1upees saved from his small salary, 
he began the preparation of pharmaceuticals at his own home. His duties at college 
were exacting. His research work im the laboratory continued every day from T0-30 
A.M. to 5 P.M., his health was much below normal, but the will to achieve success as an 
industrialist was unconquerable. 

In a few years the house at 91, Upper Circular Road, except for the bed-room which 
he occupied, had the appearance of a factory. His pharmaceutical preparations soon 
secured well-merited recognition and the business rapidly expanded. In rgo2 the 
Bengal Chemical and Pharmaceutical Works were converted into a limited concern 
with a capital of 2 lakhs of rupees, and Sir Prafulla made over hisshare in the concern 
to a trust created for conducting a High School and other beneficient activities in his 
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native district of Khulna. ‘Today, the Bengal Chemical and Pharmaceutical Wotks is 
the biggest concern of its kind in India and with branch factories at Bombay and 
Kanpur, manufactures and sells goods worth one and half a crore of rupees every year. 

Dr. Ray was a close associate of Sir M. Visveswaraya in the campaign-Industrialise 
or perish. Ever since bis retirement from Government service he had given freely of 
his money, his time and his advice to all who were prepared to take reasonable risk in 
developing new industries and in his public speeches, be would give high praise to 
pioneers who from small beginnings had built up industries which gave gainful occupa- 
tion to our countrymen and reduced the dependence of India on foreign countries for 
her essential needs. 

A wan of wide culture, interested in almost all activities of human life, he came 
to occupy 1n his later years, a unique posilion in the public life of the country. He 
travelled far and wide all over India; there was no nook and corner of his home province 
of Bengal with which he was not familiar. As he himself expressed it, sooner or later he 
found himself ‘‘the property of anybody and everybody, and was called upon by various 
educational institutions, by conferences, by the periodical papers and by all those in- 
terested in the development of industrial and political life of India to address his country- 
men on subjects which so closely affected their national welfare and and prosperity’. He 
was a man of indomitable will. A life-long sufferer from dysentery and insomnia, he 
took these maladies very lightly. He would even tell us “if you wished to live a long 
and useful life, you should nurse an incurable discase,’? and he would give examples 
of scores of people who had done so. He regretted nothing more than time wasted. 
And so, we find, that in the evening of his life when others would have taken well- 
eained rest, he was moving about from place to place, day in and day out, exhorting 
his countrymen to be self-reliant, not to resign themselves to fate, but build up their 
future on their own efforts, reminding them that the key to the success of the western 
nations was their belief that they can make their own future. He appealed to the 
middle classes of Bengal to place enterprise ahead of security, to take to pursuits involv- 
ing manual work and to banish from their minds the craving for salaried jobs. The 
story of such a life, as Professor Armstrong wrote, is not only fascinating ; it has an 
altogether special value as a presentation of a complex mentality unique in character, 
range of ability and expericnce—a life over-full of action, of unusually varied occupations 
and interests, of the highest endeavour, ever pulsating with vitallty and intellectual 
force. : ; 

One often wonders—what is there beyond death? But Prafulla Chandra will not 
die. He will ever live in the hearts of his countrymen! 


JAI HIND! 


{Jour Indian Chem. Soc. Vol 27, No. 9, 1950] 


ARYLAMINO DERIVATIVES OF ALIZARIN 
R. P. Gonsatves, A. N. Kotaarg AND V. V. NADKARNY 


A few 4-arvlamino derivatives of alizarin have been synthesised and their dyeing properties inves- 
tigated. 


It is well known that nitro gioups can be replaced By NH, by the action of am- 
monia (Puzibram, D.R.P., 6,256), or by NH-R and we by the action of primary and 


secondary amines (Baeyer, D.R.P., 139,581; 144, rae 136,777-8) or by primary 
aromatic amines (Ber., 1913, 46, 2702; Baeyer, D.R.P., 125,578; 126,803; 148,767; 
150,332). The action of primary and secondary aliphatic as well as primary aromatic 
amines on nitroanthraquinones has been investigated. Secondary aromatic amines 
do not react with nitroanthraquinones ; the tertiary amines, on the other hand, reduce 
the nitro groups to amino groups (Baeyer, D.R.P., 147,851). Further, it has been 
observed that the nitro group in «-position reacts with the arylamines, while that 
in the &-position is not sufficiently reactive (Wedekind and Co., D.R.P., 235, 776; 
244,372 5 245,014; 247,245). Kauffler (Ber., 1903, 36, 65) for instance, states 
that 2-nitroanthraquinone is unaffected by boiling with aniline and p-toluidine, although 
similar treatment of r-nitroanthraquinone leads to the formation of phenyl- and p-tolyl- 
aminoanthraquinones. Many arylamino derivatives of anthraquinones have thus been 
obtained and described mostly in the patent literature (D.R.P., 235, 776; 113, O11; 
137,566 ; 126,542 3 127,458; 127,459; 127,438; 106,227; 108,420). The preparation 
of anthraquinone violet involves such a replacement of nitro groups by arylamino 
groups. It is obtained by heating 1 : 5-dinitroanthraquinone with p-toluidine and sulpho- 
nating the product. 

- The action of primary aromatic amines on hydroxy- nitroanthraquinones has aiso 
been siudied. In these cases, it is found that the nitro group is preferentially replaced 
by the arylamino group (Baeyer, D.R.P., 127,438). Thus, 4:8 dinitroantbrarufin gives 
with R-NH, the following derivative: 


R-HN CO OH 


Me 
OH CU NH-R 
Similarly, it is known that in the case of 5-nitroquinazarin, aniline reacts first with 
the nitro group and then with the hydroxyl group (J. Houben and W. Fische, “Das 
Anthraven und Anthrachinon”’, p. 426). 
. However, the reaction wich the nitro group has been found to be aaeelicniariy selec- 


tive at temperatures belween 100° and 150°, while the hydroxyl gropp reacts with the 
amines only above 150° (Lassar-Cohn-Arbeits-Methoden Ed.V, pp. 456-7)... : 
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Lastly, it is found that a nitro group in para position to a hydroxyl group is 
specially reactive and the condensation with primaty arylamines takes place with ease, 
and even in absence of a condensation agent (cf. J. Houben and W. Fische, ibid., 
D. 427). 

A few arylamino derivatives of alizarin have now been obtained by condensing 
4-nitroalizarin with the following primary aromatic amines (a) aniline, (b) o-nitro- 
anilme, (c) p-nitroaniline, (d) m-nitroaniline, (e) p-toluidine, (f) «-naphthylamine, 
(g) 8-naphthylamine. 

The general structural formula for the arylamino derivatives obtained is represented 
by. 

CO OH 


ene 


VY 
co | 
NH-R ‘ 
(where R=aryl or substituted aryl or naphthyl residue), and is based on the following 
evidence :— 


(a) The analytical results show that the nitrogen content corresponds to the pres- 
ence of one and only one arylamino residue introduced into the alizarin molecule. ‘This 
excludes the possibilities wherein one of the hydroxyl groups is replaced by the aryl- 
amino group. (These products would contain an additional N atom as NO, ) 


-(b) The possibility that the condensation product might carry an arylamino group 
in the meso position is also ruled out as these products have been subjected to alkaline 
hydrolysis which is known to eliminate such groups in meso position (Bariy-Barnett, 
“Anthracene’’, p. 202). 

(c) Lastly, the presence of two free hydroxyl gioups is indicated by the solubility 
of the products in alkali and the formation of a crystalline dibenzoyl derivative in the 
case of each of the products. : 

The arylamino compounds obtained with the three nitroanilines and carrying a NO, 
group were reduced with zinc and 50% acetic acid to the corresponding amino deriva- 
tives. ‘Ihe benzoyl derivatives of these arylamiuo compounds have been obtained. 
The dyeing properties of the arylaiino derivatives of alizarin and- of their benzoyl 
derivatives have been studied. The former were used as mordant dyes (Al-mordant) 
and the latter as vat dyes. The vatting was effected with hydrosulphite in a dilute 
solution of sodium silicate at 40°. 

The dyeing tests thus indicate that the introduction of arylamino and nitroarylamino 
residues into the alizarin molecule does not enhance its tinctorial property although 
the nitroarylamino derivatives give brighter shades than those obtained with the aryl- 
amino derivatives. 

It is known that sulphonation of these compounds would give rise to dyes with 
powerful tinctorigl properties. Work in this connection is being car1ied out and is in 
progress in our laboratory. 
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ExPERIMENTAL 


Preparation of the Arylamino Derivatives—The arylamino derivatives were all 
obtained by the following general method, with minor variations. An intimate mixture 
of 4-nitroalizarin (5 g.), dry boric acid (4 g.) and an excess of the amine was heated 
with an air condenser on an oil-bath at 120° for 8 hours. The reaction mixture was 
then cooled and treated with dilute HCI, boiled and filtered. ‘The treatment with boiling 
hydrochloric acid was repeated till the excess of the amine was completely removed. 
The residue was then dissolved in 30 ml of warm 5% NaOH and reprecipitated with 
dilute HCl. It was finally washed with water till free of the acid, dried and crystallised 
twice from pyridine. 


4-Phenylaminoalizarin (I) was obtained by condensing 4-nitroalizarin with aniline 
by the procedure described above. It formed dark brown needles, m.p. 215°, yield 61%. 
It 1s insoluble in dilute mineral acids. With concentrated H,SO, it gives a red solution. 
Its solution in NaOH is violet. An 1% dye shade was obtained on cotton mordanted 
with alum; it was deep violet (Found. C, 72.92; H 4.01; N, 4.37. CaoHi,0.N requires 
C, 72.51; H, 304; N, 4.23 per cent). : 

4-Phenylaminodjbenzoylalizarin.—The above compound (I, 3 g-) was intimately 
mixed with 3g. of fused sodium acetate and the mixtwie added to 30 ml of hot nitro- 
benzene ; 5 ml. ‘of benzoyl chloride were then added and the whole refluxed on a sand- 
bath for 6 hours. On cooling, the dibenzoyl derivative separated out. It was filtered and 
washed with petrol till free of nitrobenzene and then boiled with water several times 
to remove Na acetate and benzoic acid, and finally crystallised from benzene as brown 
needles, m.p. 198°, yield 64%. 


It gives a blood-red solution with H,SO, (conc.). Warm NaOH hydrolyses it and 
gives a violet coloured solution. With “hydros’’ in dilute solution of NagSiOs at 40°, 
it gave a pink vat. A pale violet dye shade was obtained after dyeing. (Found: C, 
75.21; DB, 4.11; N, 2.57. CssHaiO.N requires C, 75.70 ; _H, 3.90; N,-2.60 per cent). 

 4-(p-Tolyl)-amsnoalizaiin (II) was obtained by condensing 4-nitroalizarin with 
p-toluidine. It formed brown needle shaped crystals, m.p. 204°, yield 67%. It is 
insoluble in dilute acids: With H,S@, (conc.) a reddish brown solution is obtained. 
With NaOH it gives a violet coloration. It is soluble in alcohol and acetic acid. An 
1% dye shade was obtained on cotton mordanted with Al, which gave a brownish violet 
shade. (Found: C, 73.63; H, 4.49; N, 4.33. Cai:H1sO.N requires C, 73.04; H, 4.35; 
N, 4.06 per cent). 

_ 4-(p-Tolyl)-aminodibenzoylalizarin was obtained by the benzoylation of (II) by the 
procedure adopted in the case of (I), It formed light brown needles, m.p. 239°, yield 
69%. With H,SO, (conc.) it gives a 1ed solution; warm NaOH produces a violet solution. 
On reduction with ‘‘hydros’’ in dilute Na,SiO,; solution at 40° a pink vat was obtained. 
A pale violet dye shade was obtained after dyeing (Found: C, 75.83; H, 4.25; N, 2.74. 
CssHas0,N requires C, 75.95 ; H, 4.16; N, 2.53 per cent). 

4-(o-Nitrophenyl)-aminoalizarin (III) was obtained by the cgndensation of 
4-nitroalizarin with o-nitroaniline as described above. 11 formed orange coloured prisms, 
m.p. 272°, yield 60%. - e 
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It is insoluble in dilute acids. With H,SO, (conc.) it forms a deep orange solution; 
it dissolves in NaOH with a blue colour. An 1% dye shade was obtained on cotton 
mordanted with Al. A pink dye shade was developed. (Found: C, 64.01; H, 3.32; N, 
5.56  CaoHaOoNs requires C, 63 83; H, 3.19; N, 7.45 per cent). 


4-(o:Nitrophenyl)-aminodibenzoylalizarin was obtained by the benzoylation of 
II) by the procedure as under (1) It formed golden yellow needles, in.p. 257°, 
yield 61%. With H,SO, (conc.) it forms a brown solution; warm NaOH gives a 
blue solution. With ‘hydros’ in a weakly alkaline solution, it gives a reddish brown 
vat. A btownish red shade was obtaincd after dyeing. (Found: C, 70.12; H, 
3.39; N, 4-72. CssHaoOsN, requires C, 69.86 ; H, 3.42 ; N, 4.79 per cent). 


4-(0-Aminophenyl)-aminoalizarin was obtained by reduction of ‘III). The 
compound (III, 5 g.) was added to 60 ml. of 50% acetic acid and then 3 g. of Zn dust. 
The reduction was allowed to proceed for 2 hours. Dilute HCl (40 ml.) was then 
added to the reaction mixture to dissolve the excess of Zn On dilution with water, 
the amino compound separated out ; it was filtered, washed at the pump with water, 
dried and crystallised from alcohol, as red needles, m.p. 221°, yield 75%. 


Jt dissolves in H,SO, (conc.) giving a dark red solution. It 1s also soluble in NaOH 
with violet coloration. An 1% shade was obtained on cotton“ mordanted with Al. 
A light pink shade was obtained. (Found: C, 69.31; H, 4.16; N, 8.20. CyoH.4.O.Nz 
requires C, 69.36; H, 4.08; N, 8.09 per cent). 


4-(m-Nitrophenyl)-aminoalizaiin (1V} was obtained by condensing 4-nitroalizarin 
with m-nitroaniline as described under (I). 1t formed light red needles, m.p. 269°, 
yield 72%. It is insoluble in dilute mineral acids. With H,SQ, (conc.) a light brown 
solution is formed. NaOH solution gives a blue coloration. An 1% dye shade was 
obtained on cotton mordanted with Al. A pink dye shade was obtained. (Found: C, 
63.98 ; H, 3.10; N, 7.27. CooHi,0,N. requires C, 63.83 ; H, 3.19 ; N, 7.45 per cent). 

4-(m-Nitrophenyl)-aminodibenzoylalizarin was obtained by the benzoylation of 
(IV) asin the case of (I). It formed yellow needles, m.p. above 310°, yield 63%. With 
H,SO, (conc.) it gives a brown solution. It dissolves in warm NaOH with a blue 
solution. On reduction with ‘hydros’ it gives a reddish brown vat. A brownish red 
shade was obtained after dyeing (Found: C, 700; H, 3.513; N, 4-92. CysHaO,N, 
requires C, 69.86 ; H, 3.42 ; N, 4.79 per cent). 


4-'m-Aminophenyl)-aminoalizarin was obtained by the reduction of (LV) with Zn 
and 50% acetic acid as in the case of (III). It formed deep orange coloured needles, 
in.p. 235°, yield 72%. it does not dissolve in dilute mineral acids, but is soluble in 
warm acetic’ acid giving a red solution It is soluble in NaOH solution with a violet 
coloration. With H,SO, (conc.) it givesa dark red solution. An 1% dyc shade was 
obtained on cotton mordanted with Al. It gave alight pink shade. (Found. C. 69.08; 
H, 4.17;.N, 7.96. CooH,4OuN. requires C, 69.36 ; H, 4.05 ; N, 8.09 per cent). 


4-(p-Nitrophenyl)-aminoalizarin (V) was obtained by condensing 4-nitroalizarin 
with p-nitroaniline as described above. It formed orauge needles, m.p 253°, yield 75%. 
It is insoluble in dilute mineral acids but dissolves in acetic acid. With H,S0O, (conc ) 
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it gives a brown solution, and with NaQH a violet solution. An 1% dye shade was 
obtained on cotton mordanted with Al. A red shade was obtained, (Found : C, 64.02; 
H, 3.28; N, 7.59. CooHis0O.Ne requires C, 63.83 ; H, 3.19; N, 7.45 per cent). 

4-(p-Nitrophenyl)-aminodibenzoylalizarin was obtained by the benzoylation of (V) as 
in the case of (I). It formed yellow plates, m p. 282°, yield 65%. With H.SO, ‘conc ) 
it gives a reddish brown solution; it dissolves in warm NaOH solution with a blue colour, 
Reduction with ‘hydros’ gives a reddish brown vat. Mercerised cotton dyed in a 
2% dye bath gave a brownish red dye shade. (Found: C, 69.41 ; H, 3.75; N, 4.70. 
Cy.HcO.Ns requires C, 69.86 ; H, 3.42 ; N, 4.79 per cent). 

4-(p-Aminophenyl)-aminoalizarin was obtained by the reduction of (V) as in the 
case of (III). It formed red prisms, m.p, 185-87°, yield 78%. With H,S0O, (conc.) 
it forms a blood-red solution ; it dissolves in NaOH solution with a violet colour. An 
1% dye shade was obtained with cotton mordanted with Al. A light pink shade was 
obtained. (Found: C, 69.22; H, 4.17; N, 7.88. CgoHisOiNa requires ‘C, 69.36; H, 
4.05; N, 8.09 per cent). 


4-(4-Naphthyl)-aminoalizarin (VI) was obtained by condensing 4-nitroalizarin with 
o-naphthylamine as described under (1). It formed greenish yellow prisms, m.p. 219°, 
yield 75%. It 1s insoluble in dilute mineral acids. With H.SO, fconc.) it gives a 
deep red solution. It is soluble in NaOH solution with a violet coloration. An 1% 
dye shade was obtained on cotton mordanted with Al. A pink shade was obtained. 
(Found: C, 75.68; H, 3.83; N, 3.79. CssHisO.N requires C, 75.60; H, 3.04; N, 
3.67 per cent). 

4-(a-Naphthyl)-aminodibenzoylalizarin was obtained by the benzoylation of (VJ) 
as in the case of (I). It formed brown plates, m.p. 240°, yield 62%. With H,SO, (cone.) 
it gives a deep red solution. It dissolves in warm NaOH solution with 
violet colour. On reduction with ‘hydros’ in weakly alkaline solution it gave a 
blue vat. A violet dye shade was obtained. (Found: C, 77.58; H, 3.81; N, 2.49. 
CssH,,0,.N requires C, 77.42 ; H, 3.90 ; N, 2.38 per cent). 

4-(8-Naphthyl)-aminoalizarin (VU) was obtained by condensing 4-nitroalizarin with 
8-naphthylamine as described undey (I). It formed reddish brown needles, m.p. 227°, 
yield 70%. It is insoluble in dilute mineral acids. With H.SO, (conc.) it gives a blood 
red solution; in warm NaOH solution a blue colour is developed. An1% dye shade 
was obtained on cotton mordanted with Al. The dyeshade was pink. (Found: C, 
75.79; H, 4.06; N, 3.62. CaaHis0.N requires C, 75.60 ; H, 3.94 ; N, 3.67 per cent). 


4-(B-Naphthyl)-aminodibenzoylalizarin was obtained by the benzoylation of (VII) 
asin the case of {Ij}. It formed brown prisms, m.p. 302°, yield 60%. With H,SO, 
(conc.) a red solution is formed It dissolves in warm NaOH giving a violet solution. 
Reduction with ‘hydros’ in a weakly alkaline solution gives a bluish violet vat. A 2% 
dye shade on mercerised cotton gave a violet shade. (Found: C, 77.63; H, 3.78; N, 
2.29. Cs,Hg,0.N requires C, 77.42 ; H, 3.90; N, 2.38 per cent). 


St. Xavigrs CoOLLecE, Received April 24, 1950 
BoMBAY I. 


(Jour. Indian Chem. Soc., Vol 27, No. 9, 1950] 
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PHYSICO-CHE MICAL INVESTIGATION ON THE COMPLEX FORMATION 
BETWEEN PYROPHOSPHATE ION AND BERYLLIUM 
; ION IN SOLUTION 


By Barun CHANDRA HALDAR 


The complex formation between pyrophosphate ion and beryllium ion has been studied in solution . 
by different physico-chemical methods such as transport, thermometric, conductometric, pa-measurements 
and cryoscopy in saturated sodium sulphate solutions It has been proved conclusively that in 
solution containing excess of alkali pyrophosphate and beryllium salt, anionic complex ions having 
beryllinm in the anion are present. The complex ions are of the type [Be(P,07)]“? and [Be(P3O,),]~6 
and are fonnd to exist in simple monomeric form. In presence of excess of pyrophosphate ion, the 
complex formation may be represented in a stepwise manuer as follows : 


Bet? + P,07-4=[Be(P,07)}"? 
[Be(P,O,) ]-34+ P,0,-4 = [Be (P,07\21-§ 


The early attempt to prepare sodium beryllium pyrophosphate was made by 
Persoz (Annalen, 1848, 64, 174). <Atterberg (Svenska Akad. Handb., 1873, 12, 34) 
observed the solubility of beryllium pyrophosphate in sodium pyrophosphate solution 
and found that two molecules of sodium pyrophosphate can- take up more than one 
molecule of beryllium pyrophosphate. The solution of beryllium pyrophosphate in 
excess of sodium pyrophosphate does not give the test of beryllium ion. When the 
solution is, however, boiled with nitric acid, the presence of beryllium ion is indicated 
by ammonia, ammonium sulphide and sodium carbonate It shows that in excess 
of sodium pyrophosphate solution beryllium ion forms complex ion or ions with 
pyrophosphate ion. But no definite evidence has been put forward uptil now in its 
favour. Even the literature on sodium beryllium pyrophosphate does not record any 
physico-chemical investigation on the nature of beryllium complexes present jin excess 
of pyrophosphate solution. 


‘The reaction between pyrophosphate ion and beryllium ion has been studied from 
the standpoint otf physico-chemical properties of the mixed solutions by methods such 
as transport, thermemctric, conductometiic, px-measurements and cryoscopy in saturated 
sodium sulphate solution. 


/ 


Ex PERIMENTAL 
Transport Measurements 


‘The apparatus used is due to Duval (Bull. soc. chim., 1938, v, 5, roo). 
It consists of a U-shaped glass tube of 12cm. in height and 6 mm. (internal diameter) 
bore. ‘Ihe two branches of the glass tube are provided with two stop-cocks. The 
stop-cocks are fitted without any grease and do not allow normal diffusion. A third 
branch is attached at the centre of the base of the glass tube. The experimental liquid 
can be introduced in the curved portion of the glass tute without opening the stop- 
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cocks through this branch. It also makes the apparatus stable. ‘The branches above 
the stop-cocks contain an indifferent electrolyte. They are then connected through 
a commutator to 105 volts (D.C.). The current is passed for 10 minutes to 4 hours 
as the case may be. The electrolyte in the branches above the stop-cocks were analysed 
both qualitatively and quantitatively after the passage of the electric current. The 
process was repeated by changing the direction of the current. Experiments with 
colloidal particles should not be made with this apparatus because the colloidal 
particles choke the capillary passage of the stop-cocks. ‘he current should not 
be passed for such a long period of time as to allow the diffusing ions under electric 
cuirent to ‘reach the electrode surface. In that case secondary reaction will take 
place at the electrode surfaces and the true result may not be obtained. The stop-cocks 
are freshly grinded usually after use for three to four months. Otherwise diffusion, 
when no current is passing, will take place. In order to see whether diffusion takes 
place o: not, when stop-cocks are closed and uno current is passing, distilled water is 
kept in the portion below the stop-cocks and hydrochloric acid is taken in the branches 
above the stop-cocks. After 24 hours, the distilled water is taken out through 
the third branch and is tested for chloride. 

The solution containing excess of sodium pyrophosphate and beryllium sulphate 1s 
placed in the glass tube below the stop-cocks through the third branch. ‘The stop-cocks 
are kept closed. A very dilute solution of sodium chloride is taken in the two branches 
above the stop-cocks. ‘Electric current is passed for 30 minutes. The solution of 
the anode branch is taken out and heated with a few drops of nitric acid. It is then 
evaporated to dryness. ‘The residue is taken with water and tested for beryllium with 
quinalizarine. Beryllium was found in the anode. The direction of the current was 
reversed and again be:yllium was found in the anodic liquid. A blank test with the 
dilute solution of sodium chloride used was also performed and beryllium was found to 
be absent. It proves without any ambiguity that in solutions containing excess of 
sodium pyrophosphate and beryllium sulphate, beryllium ion is present as anionic complex 
ion. 

Thermometric Measurements 


‘The thermometric apparatus 1s the same as _ that already described by 
the author (this Journal, 1946, 28, 57) in a previous paper. 

The reagents used were of A.R. quality. Standard solution of sodium 
pyrophosphate was prepared by direct weighing in a chemical balance. The strength 
of sodium pyrophosphate solution was, however, checked by converting the 
pyrophosphate into phosphate and then estimating the total phosphate as magnesium 
pyrophosphate. Potassium pyrophosphate used was prepared fiom anhydrous 
dipotassium hydrogen phosphate by the method of Kolthoff and Walters (Ind Eng. 
Chem. Anal. Ld., 1943, 18, 8). Standard solutions of potassium pyrophosphate was 
prepared by estimatin; the total phosphate of the solution as already stated. Beryllium 
was estimated as beryllium oxide (BeQ). 

The thermometric titration results are shown graphically in Figures x to 3 and 
are discussed below. 
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The thermometric titration curves of alkali pyrophosphate with beryllium sulpahte 
and vice versa give two breaks corresponding to the complex ions of the type 
[Be(P,0,),]~* and [Be(P,O,;)]~*, taking the simplest values of the ratios. The break 
due to the formation of normal beryllium pyrophosphate is shown in Fig. 3. 
The second break in T'ig. 1 may also be explained as due to the formation of 
complex sulphates acvording to the following equation: 


2Na,P.0, + BeSO, = Na,|Be(P,0,), | + Na,SO, 
Na,SO, + BeSO,= Na,[Be(SO,)a] 


2Na.P,0,+ 2BeSO;= Na,[Be(P30,)3] + Na,[Be(SO,)s] tee (2) 














(Literature on double sulphates of beryllium and sodium show that compound of the 
above formula does exist}. Now if the point pyro: beryllium = 4:1 be due 
to the complex ion [Be(SO,).]~ and not due to [Be(P,0,)]~’, then the titration curve 
of beiyllium sulphate with potassium pyrophosphate would have been different. 
For, in this case beryllium pyrophosphate is precipitated first and the corresponding amount 
of potassium sulphate is produced. Now in the solution theie is not enough beryllium 
sulphate present to react with potassium sulphate to form the complex ion [Be(SO,),] ° 
and so the break at the point pyro: beryllium = 1: 1 would not appear. But 
experimentally it is found otherwise. If, however, both the complex ions [Be(SO,),] 2? 
and [Be(P.0,)]~* are formed simultaneously, then the second break in Fig. 1 
would have been shifted to the higher value of beryllium sulphate concentration. 
Since no such shift is observed, it may be concluded that the stability of the complex 
ion [Be(SU,).] * (provided it exists) must be very much less than that of the ion 
[Be(P,0,)] 7, so that at the point pyro: beryllium = 1: 1, the complex ion 
[Be/P,O,)] * predominates and the reaction between. pyrophosphate ion and beryllium 
ion may be considered to be the main reaction. ‘The third break in Fig. 3 is 
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probably due to the mixture of two compounds K.[Be(P,0,)] and K,[Be(P,0,),] and 
does not correspond to any definite compound formation. For no such break appears 
in the titration curve of sodium pyrophosphate with beryllium sulphate solution 


Conductivity Measurements 


The conductivity apparatus consists of a box type conductivity bridge of Leeds 
and Northup Co., Philadelphiu, US.A. An audio-frequency oscillator is used as a 
sound source and a visual indicator served for the detection of the null point. 

The conductivity titrations of alkali-pyrophosphates were made with beryllium 
nitrate solution and*are shown in Fig. 4. The conductance-composition curves 
were drawn from measurements with sodium pyrophosphate and beryllium sulphate 
solutions. 

The conductometric titration curves support the thermometric results already 
stated. The conductance of the alkali pyrophosphate solutions decreases with the 
addition of beryllium nitrate solution up to.the point pyro: beryllium = 2 : 1. 
After this point the slope of the curve changes sharply indicating the formation of the 
complex ion [Be(P,O;)3] *. The total reaction in solution may be represented as 


2R,P,0, + Be(NOQs3)q = R,[Be!P,0,)4] - 2RNO, vee (3) 


when R=Naoi K. 

But from the above equation, the fall in conductance of alkali pyrophosphate 
solutions with addition of beryllium nitrate solution up to the point pyro: metal = 
2:1 cannot be explained Due to the formation of the complex ion [Be(P,O,),] °, 
eleven ions are produced for every ten ions present in the solution It can, however, be 
accounted for by supposing that the formation of the complex ion [Be@,0,),] is attended 
with -suppressiou of hydrolysis of alkali pyrophosphate solution. This is expected 
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to be so. For in alkali pyrophosphate solution an equilibrium of the type 


P,0,-* + H,0=HP,0,° +OH7 
HPO,” + H,0 =H,P.0,* + OH” : we (3) 


exists. If, however, free pyrophosphate ion is removed from the system, as in the complex 
formation between beryllium ion and the pyrophosphate ion, the equilibrium relation 
of (3) is shifted towards the left. That is, the concentration of free hydroxyl ion, an 
ion with very high ionic mobility compared to the other ions present, decreases in the 
solution. The net effect is observed in the lowering of the conductance of the alkali 
pyrophosphate solutions with the addition of beryllium nitrate solution, although total 
number of ions increases in the solution. This process continues up to the point pyro: 
beryllium = 2: 1% The conductance of ‘the alkali pyrophosphate solutions in- 
ereases sharply after the point pyro: beryllium = 2:1. This is due to the for- 
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mation of the. - complex. ion (BeP,0;)>* in increasing concentration, _ Because, with its 
increase in the conductance is observed. ‘The rate “of change’ of conductance takes ie 
linearly up to the point pyro: beryllium = 1:1. “At this point the rate of increase 
in- the conductance decreases. It may be explained as follows: After the point-pyro: 
beryllium = 1:1, beryllium pyrophosphate is produced according to the following 
equation : 

_ Nal Be(P.0; d+ Be(NO3)3 = Bes (PO; }+2 ‘NaNOs : eas ha) 
In the presetit ¢: cdsé four ions are produced for eveiy three ions present in the edletinal 
and so the conductance of the solution increases. “But the rite of change of conduct- 
ance, ‘after the Boint ‘pyro : beryllium = 1: x is, ‘however, less than: that before it. 

‘For ‘equimolectilar solutions, the conductance-composition ci curves (Fig. 5) of sodium 
pyrophosphate and beryllitm’ sulphate solutions show maxima at the point pyro: beryl- 
liam ‘= 27? 1. “The maxima is found’ to be independent of *-the concentrations of the 
reactants ve and therefore gives true conmiposition of the compound formed. - Hence 
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the complex ion is [Be(P,0,),]~°. The reaction between pryophosphaté ion and beryl- 
lium ion may thus be supposed to take place as follows : 


Be*?+P,0,74 = (BeP,O,)7? 
(BeP,O,)-7 + P,0,7"* = [Be(P.0,),]7* tee (5) 


pu Measurements 


‘The pz measurements were made with a Beckmann pa-meter model G of National 
Technical Laboratories, South Pasadena, California. Solutions containing the same 
amount of sodium pyrophosphate and different amounts of beryllium nitrate solutions 
were prepared. ‘The pz of these solutions were then measured with Beckmann ?,-meter. 
The corrections in the Pa values due to the presence of a large excess of sodium ions in 
the solutions were made with the help of a chart supplied with the instrument. The 
corrected ps were then plotted against the concentrations of beryllium nitrate used and 
the graph (Fig. 6) obtained. 
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The px-titration curve indicates a sharp fall in py at the point.corresponding to the 
formation of the complex ion [Be(P,0;),]=°. This supports the explanation already 
given for the initial fall in the conductivity titration curves. The change in bx at the 
point pyrophosphate : beryllium = 1: 2 is hot very marked. This; ~ ~.however, 
depends upon the,relative stabilities of the complex ions [Be(P,O,)~? and - [Be(P.0,), tee 
After the point répresenting normal beryllium pyrophosphate, the bu of: the solution 
changes slowly with the addition of beryllium nitrate solution, 
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Cryoscopy Measurements in Saturated Sodium Sulphate Solution 


From the preceding investigations it has been definitely proved that in a solution 
containing excess of sodium pyrophosphate and beryllium salt, two complex ions, in 
which the ratios of pyro: beryllium are 2:1 and 1:1, exist. It has been tacitly 
assumed that the above complex ions exist in simple monomeric form in solution. But 
no direct evidence has been cited in its favour. ‘The cryoscopy in saturated sodium 
sulphate solution is expected to throw some light on this matter. 

Cryoscopy in saturated sodium sulphate solution is due to Darmois (Bull. soc. chim. 
Belg.; 1927, 86, 64). The apparatus consists of a 200 c.c beaker placed inside a Dewar 
flask over an insulating material ; 50 c.c. of water at about 33° were taken in the beaker. 
Anhydrous sodium sulphate (30 g.) was added to the water in the beaker. ‘he mouth 
of the Dewar flask was closed by means of a cover of asbestos sheet, provided with three 
bores, one for passing a mechanical stirrer driven by a motor and another for introducing 
a Beckmann thermometer. The solution was allowed to cool and as soon as the mercury 
thread passed the point corresponding to the transition point between the decahydrate 
and the anhydrous sodium sulphate, some quantity of Glauber’s salt (Na,SO,; 10H,0) 
was added to the beaker by the third opening. After a little recalescence phenomenon, 
the mercury thread began to rise. A stop-watch was started at this point. After 20 
minutes fusually) the temperature was found to be constant. It gives the transition 
point of sodium sulphate in water. The tracing of the cooling curve during the deter- 
mination of the transition point is found to be unnecessary as it is observed that the 
temperature attained at the twentieth minute gives the transition temperature accurately. 

The maximum recalesence observed by the author is 0.5° even by introducing 
Glatuber’s salt as a seeding material and the maximum recorded by others is 1.9°. 

It has been reported by Bye (Bull. soc. chim., 1942, 9, 517) that the conversion 
of 50 g. of water into the solid phase of the hydrated sodium sulphate takes x0 hours. 
So the amount of water taken up by the anhydrous sulphate to transform into hydrated 
salt during 20 minutes is small. 

‘The molecular lowering of the transition point can be determined with the help of 
the formula, ‘ 


Ka x Atx SotY ie tA 
tH Tou 


whe1e St = observed lowering of the transition point, 
K = molecular constant for roo g. of the solvent, 
M = molecular weight of the substance, 
m = wt. of the substance taken, 
V = volume in c.c. of the added solution. 


In the present work 50 c.c. of 0.1M sodium pyrophosphate solution were taken in the 
beaker. The temperature of the solution was raised by heating to near about 34°. 
Anhydrous sodium sulphate (30 g.) was added to it. The beaker was then placed inside 
the Dewar flask and the mouth of the Dewar was closed by the cover. The Beckmann 
thermometer was introduced into the solution and the mixture was rotated by means of a 
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stirrer. Now the calculated amotnt of beryllium sulphate . solution Was added to the 
solution in the beaker so that the ratio of pyro: beryllium = 2: ‘The transi- 
tion point of the sodiuin sulphate was determined as-already stated. The rae was 
noted, ‘The difference between the two readings, that is when only water is taken and 
the present gives the observed lowermg in the transition point Ai. The value of the 
constant & is found out with the help of the equation (A). Comparing the'experimental 
value with that of the theoretical, the molecular form of the complex ion of ‘the 
type [Be(P,0,),]~* is determined. 


Quantity of salt used. Conc. of pyro/conc. of Be At. K. 


5.25 ¢.c. of Q:it or : 11.05 
0.4772M BeSO, soln. = 


‘The experimentally observed value of the cryoscopy constant is nearly half the value 
‘of the molecular constant for single ion (18.2). That is, the number of ions (other than 
sodium sulphate) present in solution is nearly half the number of pyrophosphate ions 
used. If it be so, then the complex ion of the type pyro: beryllium = 2: I ex- 
ists in simple monomeric form as [Be’P,0,),]~*. The slightly higher value of the 
sbserved constant from that of the theoretical value is explained as due to the existence 
of equilibrium of the type: 


? 


or [Be(P,0,).]~* pa [ Be(P,0,) ]-? + P,O,~“ " os (6) 
in solution. 7 


Thus in a solution containing excess of pyrophosphate ion and beryllium ion, _ the 
complex i ions [Be(P,O,),]~* and [Be(P,0,}]-? exist as follows: - es 

i Be" + P,O,~*= [Be(P,Ox) ]-? ony 

[Be(P,0 1) 12? +P,0,74=[Be(P20;),]7* — wa Cs) 

The author’s best thanks are due to Prof. P. B. Sarkar, Dr. es.Sc., F.N.1., for his 
keen interest and giving all laboratory facilities during the progress of the work. 
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STABILITY OF COBALTIC BIGUANIDE COMPLEXES 


By Ant. Kumar De, NrrpenpRA NatH GHOSH AND PRIVADARANJAN RAvy 


The stability of cobaltic tis-bignanide and cobaltic tris-phenylbiguanide complexes have been 
determined from a measurement of the equilibrium constants of their reaction with acids and the acid 
dissociation constants of the biguanides concerned, together with the determination of the concentration 
of the cobaltic ion in solution by E.M.F. measurement in a Beckmann pa-meter, on the basis of 
Bjerrum's theory relating to the formation of co-ordinatively saturated complexes by successive stages. 
The theory has been amply supported by the results obtained. : 

The individual instability constants k3, kg and k, for successive stages, as well as the overall 
constant K, for bignanide cobaltic complexes have been found to be much smaller than those of the 
cobaltic animine complexes and the complexes of other metals, either of simple or inner metallic type. 
Biguanide cobaltic complexes are thus found to be the most stable of the cationic metal complexes, 
hitherto examined 


In spite of extensive researches for over half a century on co-ordination complexes, 
culminating 1ccently in the application of the principles of quantum mechanics to 
account for their structure and behaviour, we are still notin a position to formulate 
a clear, definite and well-recognized principle guiding the formation of this highly 
interesting class of compounds, In recent years, however, much attention has been 
directed by several workers to a quantitative study of the mechanism of formation and 
‘stability of these complexes with a view to obtaining greater insight ito their character. 
As a. result thereof, much valuable informations about them have already been collected 
with much more in prospect, which has made possible the occasional preparation of 
.new types of complexes by defining precisely the conditions and range of their existence. 
Reference may in this conumection be made to the comprehensive and pioneering work 
of Bjerrum (‘‘Metalammine Formation in Aqueous Solution’, P. Hasse and Son, Copen- 
hagen, 1941), who has treated the problem on a statistical basis involving the forma- 
tion of all intermediate stage: in a reversible manner. Previous to this, Lamb and 
Larson (J, Amer. Chem. Soc., 1920, 42, 2024) studied the stabilities of a series of 
cobaltammines by determining the equilibrium constant for the reversible reaction 


M+nA [7 MAy. 


Bjerrum, however, emphasised the importance of the intermediate steps involved in the 
above overall reaction, viz., 


—_ 


M+A 7 


MA, 


—> 
MA+A 7” MA, 


MAs-) + Al” MA, 


“¢ 
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where M is the inetal ion and A, the co-ordinating ligand. ‘The equilibrium constants 
for the intermediate stages, te1med formation constants or consecutive complexily 
constants by Bjerrum, were thus related to the overall equilibrium constant, or the 
complexity constant as termed by him. ‘On the basis ‘of. Bjerrum’s theory of rever- 
sible stepwise reactions Carlson; McReynolds and Verhoek (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 
1945, 87, 1334) investigated the formation of the complexes of Cu’*, Ni’*, Zn?* 


_and, Cd** ions with ethylenediamine and propylenediamine, and tbe complexes of. Ag* 
. jon, with ethyl and-diethylamine. The theory has also been applied to the stability 


of inner metallic complexes by Calvin and Wilson (ibid., 1945, 47, 2003) in order 
fo make a quantitative survey regarding the influence of certain structural factors 
‘upon the stability of chelate complexes of bivalznt copper bonded to four oxygen 
atoms. hese copper complexes of o-hydroxy atoinatic aldehydes and A-diketones are 
_ relatively insoluble in water, and hence the measurements hud to be made in a water- 
* dioxane.’ *(50/ 50) mixture. As a resuit of their study on twenty-one chelate compounds 
a of i valent copper, they attributed the changes in the complexity constart in relation 


: te fhe structural change in the organic residue to two different force components res- 


~ ponsible for binding the coppe1 ion to the chelate residue One of these was believed 
‘to, be of the’ sanie character for both copper and hydrogen, and the other to be of a quite 
. “different nature, derived. from a resonance effect involving thie copper atom. 


’ ce - “Mellor and Malcy (Nature, 1947, 159, 370) following the. work, of Calvin and Wilson 


(loc: cat.). détermined the valites of formation and complexity constants, of inner com- 
. plexés »formed by a series of bivalent metal ions (viz., of Pd, Cu, Ni, Ph, Co, Zn, Cd 


: > and Me) with salicylaldehyde in dioxane-watcr (50/50) solution. The same authors 
, * Uvgture, “1948, 461, 436) compared the overall stability constants of the inner ~ metallic 
i ~ complexes of. salicylaldehyde -ethylenediamine (a quadridentate chelate molecule), which 


_gave the following order for different metals: Pd, Cu, Ni, Co, Zn, Cd, Fe, Mn, Mes 
“the Values” decreasing from left to right. The two series thus show a closely’ similar 
, “ otder. : ae 
ce “Ackermann, Prue and Sa Sack (Native: 1949, 168, 723) “mneasuied the 
“stability. constants of the complexes formed by different metal ions with 68'8"-triamino- 
‘triethylamine, N(CH,.CH,.NH4)s, (tren), which behaves as a quadridentate molecule 
“providing four points of attachment for the metal ion. The stability constants were 
evaluated from the acid dissociation constant of the amine and the equilibrium coustant 
of the reaction 
ae opt M+ + (tren-H al ee ad [M(troni,]?* + 3H. 


The stability constant values of different metal complexes generally followed the same 
order as that observed with ammonia or ethylenediamine The copper complex was, 
however, found to be less stable than the corresponding ethylened.amine compound, 
due presumably to factors of steric nature, which renders almost impossible the assump- 
tion of a planar configuration. ‘ 

Complex compounds of biguanide and substituted biguanide with metallic elements, 
which have formed a subject of investigation in this laboratory for several years, 
belong to the ckass of inner metallic complexes of the third orde: (cf. R&y and Dutt, 
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this Journal, 1948, 28, 563) and can give rise. to’ many ‘water-soluble salts... These, 
therefore, furnish suitable materials for a study of the mechanism of complex forma: 
tion und’ the stabihty of the resulting coinplexes on ‘tHe basis -of Bjerrum’s theory. 
Biguanide or biguanidinium ion behaves as a bifunctional group occupying two co- 
ordination positions, while a dibiguanide or its ion functions as a quadridentate group 
gcoupying four vo-ordination _ positions. In ,the present paper -we shall, deseribe, the 
results of our study on- cobaltic digg higusiide and cobaltic trts- phenylbiguanide com, 
plexes. The. procedure adopted. for the purpose, however, differs somewhat from those 
of. the previous workers in view of the nature of the complexes concer ned., The bigua- 
nide molecule iteelf possesses a tautomeric structure, each of which again may. possess 
a.resonating character : : . ee oe ee ea ee 


ta H,N—C—NH—C—NH, 2” —cov cys, eae 
pe Sag | l Seg l | ee 
eats, ‘  . NH NH NH N~. Say toh SURE Se 
The matter becomes further complicated in the case of a tervalent fistal complex like 


> 


that af cobalt. pas : ge" Ss ; 

The method adopted was as follows The ssesmpnalion of the’cobsltig friscbigue- ie 
nide complex was studied in the presence of acid and the equilibriuai constant’ of the” 
reaction was determined. ‘The overall reaction in the presence of acid cath: Bet give by : a 


Py oe 
oe 





Co(BigH),*** +3H* as Cot tabi * Am i Ss “yeh 13 

where BigH,* represents a biguanidinium ion. < : 
The reaction in fact proceeds in three successive stages’as shown below: ~- Oe 
UP x Co(BigH),*** + HY = -colBigh),***+ BigH,* ©. (2) 
. Co(BigH),*** + H*- 2 ColBigH)***. + BigHyt -.- aw (3) 
ColBigh)*** + Ht | Ze Cott + BigH" eG) 


The successive equilibrium constants ae factions (2), (3) and (4) are denoted 
respectively by k’;, k’, and k’;. ‘These are related to the overall equilibrium constant 


lx! given by the reaction (z).. - 


K'= [cot] [BigH, ae ; ; Af 
[Co( (BigH),***] [Hy 


= [Co***] [BigH,*] - , [Co(BigH)***][BigH,*] 
[Co(Bigh)***J [H*] — -[Co(BigH).***] [H*] 0. .  e- 





us ‘ ve wx Co{BigH),***] [BigHa7] 
. [Co(BigH),***] [H*] 
Sew ee A se SR ces 0 
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The values of [Co***], [BigH,*]*, [H*]® and [Co(BigH),***] should therefore be 
known,in order to obtain K’. 


The concentration of Co*** 


was determined from the well known Nernst equation 


44+ 





++ 3 


‘ RI 400 
=<E,+ 
E=E er In A 


where E=observed E.M.F. corrected to normal hydrogen electrode ; E.=standard elec- 
trode potential for cobaltic-cobaltous system ; and ago*** and aco** are the activities of 
cobaltic and cobaltous ions in solution. The values cf E. for cobaltic-cobaltous system 
‘is, as given by Lamb and Larson (loc cit.), +1 817 volts at 25°, the temperature co- 
éfficient being + 0.00169 volt. 

The concentration of biguanidinium ion, BigH,*, was evaluated from the acid dis- 
sociation constant of biguanide hydrochloride as follows. In acid solution biguanide 
is present as biguanidinium ion. In low acid concentration a considerable amount of 
it is present as BigH,* ion and to a negligible extent as BigH,** ion. ‘The reaction pro- 
ceeds in two steps : 


; —> 4. 2 ‘ 
. BigH +H* <— BigH, we fa) 
. BigH,*+H* J” BigH,** a (DY 
The acid dissociation constant k,* corresponding to (a) is given by 
: Caigh.Cu* : ; 
ho ee -. (6 
ss Crigh,* 6) 


and that corresponding to (b) by 


+ + 
pe es Cpe Oo ast, fle) 
BigH, 


At low concentration of hydrogen ion, let Ca = the concentration of the acid added, 
Cl, rom aut) = the concentration of the acid after reaction, Cp = the concentration 
of the total biguanide. 


Then, Ca— Cx = Caigu,t ; 
Cp = Cpigh + Crigh,* « 
Therefore, Caigh = Ca ~ Ca + Cla 


—-C.a—-C! + 
Hence k!; = Cae CTE) (8) 
At a higher concentration of hydrogen ion, 
Ca ~C's = 2Caigh,** + Coigh,* 5 
Cp = Crgu,** + Caigh,* ; 
Hence Cxigh,®* = Ca ~— C’a — Cp, and Cpigh,* = 2Ca — Ca + Ca 
2CB — 7 i 
k,* = Bee a tu] ies we (9) 


The acid dissociation constants, k,* and k,*“ of biguanide were thus determined. 


Therefore, 
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The concentration of hydrogen ion ‘ax+ or [H*] in (5) was deduced from the 
measured pz of the acid solution of the complex. 

‘The concentration of Co(BigH),**~ was obtained by calculation as shown below. 

From these the value of K! was obtained. ‘The overall instability or dissociation 
constant K of the complex is given by: 


Co(BigH),*** —=—= Co*** + 3BigH* 


.. [Co*** ][BigH=]’ _ gry ss 
K [ColBigh).* 7] Kk, we (to) 


Now let C denote the molar concentration of the complex taken and C3, C., Cy 
the respective concentrations of Co(BigH),*'*, Co(BigH,)*** and Co(BigH)* *, so that 


C=C,+C,+C, (neglecting Co***) -. (rt) 
If x be the total biguanide liberated from the complex then 

3C—a% = 3Cy+2C,+C, woe (GB) 

The acid consumed in the reaction was obtained from the concentration of the 

acid added and the final px values of the complex solutions ; the latter was reduced 
to the acid concentration value from a graph relating the measured ps with the nega- 
tive logarithm of acid concentration (Randall and Young, J. Amer. Chem. Soc , 1928, 
80, 989). The difference between this and the concentration of the acid added gave 
the amount of the acid used up by the reaction with the complex, Let this be denotéd by 
2. Evidently, 


++ 
Z= Cxigh,* + 2CBigh,** = Copigh,” ( 1+ 2B Bs 
Cxigh, 


+ * ‘ 
= Cxigh,” ( +21) os Cpigh,* (s+ ga)) aes (x3) 
2 


a 


‘Therefore, C ign * = asl Ze (x4) 
? k,* + 2[H*] 
Total biguanide liberated from the complex, 
\ 
++ 
x = Crigh,* + Caigh,** = Caign,* | +e } w+ (15) 
f + * »\ 
= Caigh, * ule from (7) = Coig,* k* + [Ht] \ 
k,* ka” 
Substituting the value of Csign,+ from (14) in (15) we get, 
= z (k*,+[H*]) ont (x6) 


k*,+2[H* 
‘Three cases are possible, depending on the relative values of x and C: 
I. When x is considerably less than C, it may be assumed that C, present in 
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thé mixture-is negligibly small. Equations (rz) and (12) are reduced to’ _ . ee wi 


~ C286 eee fe GT, 
thee: bse and 3C—x=3C;+2C. ee eee 
Therefore, C,=x and C,=C— : : . oe. ies 


Under this condition only, k/; and K! are obtained : 


pi,= (CoiBigH)." *] [BeH.*}_' » — [BigH,"] ws (19) 
Ker aes ww [Colbiga),**")Te*]-  c=2 ° [A*) 


cle "7 -[Cot**] BigH,*]? _Cot'* [BigH,*]§ a 











nd’: . Kl= - : a “ Hy 
and, ao ef ColBighy. =") (ai C-ra [H*}? fy AO 
‘The instability constant ks, corresponding to the reaction, 
Co(BigH),*** =—="Co(BigH),***+BigH~ - : Pa. ata 
is directiy evaluated from k’; and k,*. yooe : - 
By is 2 {Col (BigH),***] (BigH*] _ “Esamieal: **) k,* Big! an (6) oS ge 
Be La oat (SotBigH, A [Co(BigH},***]” es of ae 
wa otro : = oe : = ki, k,* - at : aoe -(ax}* 


t.clIl. ‘When x is greater than C but less than ac, Cs; present 1s very small, so that 
ee and (12) give ° Be Ce 








ae » C=+6, ahd SC S2SBUC ge EO (aa 
therefore, C,=2C—-x 2s be waters "Gat 
‘ ~ and Cy=x-C oa we (24) 
Under this condition only, 2 and Rly, ate obtained.” ie ~ 
[Co(BigH) ***] [BigH,*]_2-C  [BigH,*] 
Rk ee ere ee = ae 
feet? < 2 “TCo(BigH),***] fi*)- 2C-.°. [At] ee Ry 
pt — _[Co* *] [BigH,*] = oo "] _ (BigH,*] See eek 
Go} [ColBigh)***] [HP “Tes fo os 
The instability constaut k. for the reaction, . _ y. Fi ee ee ae 
- ColBighl),'**<=—=ColBigH)"** + BigH, 
is obtained fromk’, and-k,*, Biya 
_[Co(BigH)***] [BieH ]_[Co(BigH)***] k,*[BigH,*]_,, 2 « 
A = Ria. Ry (27) 


Co(BigH),*** | [Co{BigH),***] ~ [H*] 


Similarly, the instability constant k, co.responding to 


Co(BigH)*** === ¥ Co'**+BigHt 


(S} 


= [Cot |[Bigh*] . -«[Cot**] alee =i. kes 2 (ay 
_ Go (Bigk)"*7] “Cal (BigH)***]" LH*] ae 


Shame, 
Rial eras 13 «- 
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tr “When x is greater than aC, beth Cs and C, may be regarded as very small, 
z +80 9, that-(03) ives. 
3 eas -Cy = 3C—x a «ws (29), 


and the ‘fraction: {e- HCC of the complex is almost somsiees decomposed giving 
which break up more or less into cobaltous ion in the following 


unstable *CoS*. ions, 


manners. ~~ 
* (Complex)* **—>Co***—>Co** — 


The experimental values of k’,, k’, and k’; may be compared with the graphical 
values derived according to the method of Carlson, McReynolds and Verhoek (loe.’ cit, )s 


3C+x _Y,[b] +2Y, ¥,[b]2+3Y,Y, vie. 2 : ae Senge 
C 1+, [b]+¥.Y.[b]? +Y,Y.Y,[b]® 


as 


n= -« 10) - 


where n is the tatio of biguanide still reinaining in the complex to the concentration 


of, the complex originally takeu ; 








B H, 5a oe i votre 

Y,=1/k4, Yartl hs, Ys=1/k, ; and [b]= al te ti ht Stal] 

: ae ‘ a 
In this expression, Y. Ve and :. are related to formation Gaaetanite as dcéaca bpblenia 
(loc, cit. ); ; . ee 
. By solving (50) ye may get for individual constants “ty C1 Sea oar gate 

Sen aire ets sek wes he a to, 

; : hie ee se - 1 = Y ~ n a 
“Ee Hae gh gs a og % = 7 : ane Pi gets (33) 
£2 . : (tn) +(2-nj[b]¥,+(3—m)[b]?Y2Y5 ae reuy fdr 


1 Cee : 
co oe: oat Ih Nesey 


(o—2) + THTy, : 





Vso x 7 = ( 
[b] (y¥-n)+(3-.n)[b]¥, 32) 
ee oe “ca | (cn ee ee eee 
meat. oe _ os ze 2 [b]Y, [b]?Y,Y, ‘ a oy ‘ 
ror -" Hs : 2 aor. - (33 
ae ere om 2 ee, HERS be edt | etna be 


When n=n ie fice will be about equal number of Colbie a1 and Co(BigH)}z++ tae 


in the equilibriuin mixture 
he eee Req eS Ves . ‘ 
ColBialhs** eg Sod eeeas He Bont ee a 


2k 


so that as a first apploximation, : ot, ; : 5 





L pe se -+kCol Bigh)s** ][H* ie “ [Col BigELa “| = Lenn ay : Stat « 
bs o Col (BigH);:{ ][BigHs [Co(BigH)s2j][b] _ “pb we (34) 
Substituting these values in (31),.(32) and (33) we get, i Cae 

thes SG a eet ee pus 3 . 2 





woe. t tr, ‘ [bla “T+ 3¥a[b]iuy +5V2¥slb]"yay : 7 z tas 35) 
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3° 
oe 
Y,[b] 5-3 


Y,= I , 
[b]z- 1+3Y¥s[b] pu3 


(36) 


Tr 


Y = x I+ 3 5 ee ( ) 
" [bli=g Yalb]5-; reas a 


‘I'he values of [b] are obtained from the curve drawn by plotting n against-log [b] 
or p[b]. Thus Y,, Y, and Y, may be obtained approximately from the values of 
[b] when n=4, $ and § respectively and hence k';, k’, and k's computed. 

Similar calculations are applicable to the case of coballic tris-phenylbiguanidinium 
chloride. 

The mechanism 1epresented here for the dissociation of the cobaltic biguanide 
complex, strictly speaking, is not a rigid one. For, in solution, complexes of the type 
[Co(BigH?,]** and [Co/BigH) |** cannot 1emain as stable units, but will change readily 
into hexa-coordinated complexes like [(H,O),.Co.(BigH),]?* and [(H,O),Co.(BigH) ]** 
respectively (cf. R&éy and Majumdar, this Journal, 1946, 24, 73). In fact, 
with increase in acidity of the solution the colour of the ftris-biguanide complex 
changes from orange to violet-red and that of the fris-phenylbiguanide complex from 
red to dark red. This does not, however, affect our determination, as the concentration 
of water remains unchanged. In the case of copper bis-biguanide complex [Cu'BigH),]?* 
it has indeed been possible to isolate the monobiguanide complex, [(H,O),-Cu.(BigH) ]** 
by the addition of a limited amount of an acid (R&y and co-woikirs, unpublished work}. 


ExPERIMENTAL 
Preparation of the Materials 


Biguanide Hydrochioride : C,H;N;.HCI (in solution).—A solution of biguanide 
monohydrochloride (0.04M) was prepared from a solution of pure recrystallised 
biguanide acid sulphate by treatment with requisite quantity of KOH solution and 
barium chloride solution. The solution was filtered from the precipitate of barium 
sulphate. 3 

* Cobaltic tris-biguanidinium chloride was prepared and purified according to the 

method of Ray and Dutt (this Journal, 1939, 16, 623). {Found: Cl, 23.07; N, 45.13. 

* [Co(BigH),]Cl, requires Cl, 22.88; N, 44.85 per cent}. BigH = one biguanide 
molecule=C,H,Ns. ~ 

Phenylbtguanide Hvydrochloride——A 0.04M solution of phenylbiguanide hydro- 
chloride was prepared from a pute and freshly recrystallised sample of the substance 
cf. Cohn, J. prakt. Chem., 1911, 84, 3094). 

Cobaltic tris-phenylbiguanidinium chloride was prepared and purified by the 
method described by R&y and Bhattacharya (this Journal, 1939, 18, 629). {Found: 
Cl, 14.413; N, 28.20. [Co(PhBigH);] Cl,, 2.5 H,O requires Cl, 14.36; N, 28.32 per 
cent}. PhBigH =one phenylbiguanide molecule, 
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Cobalt Chloride.—A 0.02M solution of the substance was prepared from a sample 
of Kahlbaum’s Analar quality and the strength of the solution was adjusted by an 
analysis of its cobalt content. 

Barium chloride.—A 0.2M solution was prepared from BaCl,..2 H,O (Kahlbaum). 


Hydrochloric Acid.—Chemically pure hydrochloric acid was distilled in an all- 
glass apparatus. The portion distilling over at a constant boiling temperature was 
collected. The strength of this solution was determined by titration with standard 
NaOH solution. From this. solutions of weaker strength were prepared by dilution, 
whose strengths were further checked by titration against standard NaOH solutions. 


All the solutions employed were prepared with conductivity water. 

A Beckmann py-meter, model G, was used for pa and E. M. F. measurements. ‘The 
appatatus was previously tested by determining the redox potential of ferrous-ferric 
system, 

Potassium Hydroxide.—A 0.337M solution was prepared from Merck’s guaranteed 
reagent and its strength determined by titration with standard HCI. 


Acid Dissociation Constants of Biguanide Hydrochloride and of Phenylbiguanide 
Hydrochloride 


0.04M-solution of each was prepared as mentioned above. This hydrochloride 
solution (12.5 c.c.) was taken in each of four different 50 c.c. volumetric flasks and dif- 
ferent amounts of o.aM HCl solution were added to each and then the volume of the 
solution was made up to the mark. ‘The fu values of these solutions were measured by 
means of the Beckmann fx-meter. The acid dissociation constant, k*,, was calculated 
from eq. (9). The results are given in Tables I and II. 

The acid dissociation constant k*, for both the hydrochlorides was calculated by 
means of eq. (8) from the measurements of Das Sarma (unpublished). 


Measurement of E. M. F.—The potential measurements were made in a Beckmann 
apparatus with saturated calomel electrode as the reference. This was directly dipped into 
the solution under examination, with the platinum electrode also immersed in the same 
solution. ‘The apparatus was first adjusted by measuring the pa of a buffer solution. 
The solution of each of the cobaltic complexes was prepared as follows: 100 c.c. of a 
solution containing cobaltous chloride and hydrochloric acid in different proportions 
were prepared. A weighed amount of the complex salt was taken and dissolved in a 
50 c.c. volumetric flask by means of the above mentioned acid cobaltous chloride 
solution added up to the mark. This was kept at the room temperature for about 
thiee days. On the fourth day, when the system had attained equilibrium, measure- 
ments were taken. The platinunr electrode was kept immersed in a portion of the 
solution in a test tube some hours before measurement for rapid attainment of equili- 
brium during the experiments. ‘To begin with, the px of the acid cobaltous solution 
was measured using calomel and glass electrodes. Then the px of the complex solution 
was determined. Finally, the glass electrode was replaced by the platinum electrode 
and the potential developed was measured. The results of the experiments are arranged 
in Tables 1Ei-—b&. ; . , 

2—1737P—10 
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The curves obtained by plotting n against pp) for solutions of the complexes are 
also given, where 


I~COBALTIC TRIS-BIGUANIDE 
I-COBALTIC TRIS-PHENYLBIGUANIDE 





oe ~°§ Q 5 10 15 20 25 30 35 40 
p Big Hot =. 
au* 
TABLE I 
Acid dissociation constant of biguanide, k*, 
Used BigH.HCl~o.o1M solution=Cy ; C,=total acid=acid added +acid as HCI in 
BigH.HCl. C’,=acid corresponding to measured pa (from the fa—Cz graph). 


Ca. pu. Ca * 103, k¥,x 103, R*) 
0.0iaM - 3.62 ° 0.2661 1.144 
* 0.013 : 3-40 0.4508 1.164 3.02 X 1014 
0 O14 . 2 3-33 o 6730 1.184 (from Das Sarma’s 
9.016 2.99 + E.1§90 data, toc. cit.) 


1.089 
ky (mean)=1.15 x 1073 
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TABLE II 
Acid dissociation constant of phenylbiguanide (k*,) 


; Used PhBigH.HCl=o0.01M solution=Cs. 


Ca. pu. "aX 103, kt, x x08, k*,. 
0.014M 2.77 1.995 6.770 1.91907 
0 016 255 3-311 7.660 (from Das Sarma’s 


0.018 2.41 4 853 8.480 (data) 


k*, (mean) = 7.27 x 1078 
Taste Til 


Cobaltic tris-biguanide chloride—acid variation. 
3 


f=33°. Complex=o002M. Co'*=0.004M. k*,=115%10°. E,=1.8305 volt at 
33°. Caacid.added. C’,=acid corresponding to the measured px. x=total biguanide 
liberated from the complex. 


EM F. 


Cu. (corrected) pa. Cuxro¥.xX103, [Bigt}<ro8. ky. ok. oR. CK’. p LBIBHD) 3m x _,; 
(in volts) au c 
0.cogM 0.7029 3.37 0.483 2770 2.0200 0.7617). .. 65.5 1079 —0.6755 2.8615 
a .008 07369 3.00 3.156 4.672 2.5000 0.7615 we ie 39.a1X 10718 —0.3978 2.7764 
0.016 0.7439 «2.62 2818 7963 2.5480 0.70288 .. ssi 4 99% 10718 —0.0262 2.6018 
0.050 0.7719 1.88 36000 17.710 1.4200 0.8300 .. ss 0983x107 59676 2.1145 
0.100 0 8849 1.34 60.819 19.850 0.4870 1.4100 da ee 0.08X10718 19725 3.0075 
0.160 0.9639 1.06 112.700 23.800 0.3101 we 84x07 L.OBxIOTT 2.4484 1.8100 
0.200 0.9909 0,94 150.700 24.750 0.2456 we 2X 1074 2.65 X 1077 0s 2.6697 1.7600 
0.250 1.0249 0.83 195.000 27.620 0.2128 ve 8.8 x 1074 386x107 a 2.8620 1.6190 


k’s (mean)=0.765 (omitting the borderline doubtful value, 1.410) From curve I of the graph, 
k's (mean)=8.13 X 1074 


: I sf 
k‘, 'mean)=2.83 X 1007 Y,=0.11 X 108; kas aay =9.09 X 1074. 
K’ (mean)=k’;. hk’. k’g=0.176 x 10°18 : : 
I 
=0.16 X10; k’gy=——-——— = 0.625. 
¥gm 0.16203 3 0.16 X10 5 


Tania IV 
Cobaltic tris-biguanide chloride—Co** variation. 


t=33°. Complex=0.02M. Acid=0.016M. k*,= 1.15 X 107°, Ey>=1.8305 volt. 


* ’ ’ . (Bi H¥] 3C—x = 
Cott tony bu. C4 x 108, xX103, [Bight] xX10% kh’, k’y. k's. RK’. p ri ane 
0.002M 0.7459 2-64 2.685 7.998 2.674 0.7776 ww vee 3.59X 10719 —~0.0672 2,600 
0.004 0.7439 2.62 2.818 7.963 2.548 0.7028 ae ee 4.99X 10718 —0.0262 2.602 
0.0088 0.7449 262 2.818 7.963 2.548 0.7028 wn vi 500X108 —~0o.0262 2,602 
0.016 0.7499 2.60 2.972 7.727 2.477 0.6080... ae 1,.14X1078 0.0150 2.614 


. “a (mean) = 0.698 
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‘TABLE V 


Cobaltic tris-biguanide chloride—complex variation. 
Co**=0.004M. Acid=0.016M. 


8 


t=33°. E,=1.8305 volt. k¥,=1.15 x 107°. 


Com. E.M.E. 


s , , ’ * Bi : sh 
Bee, torn), Pu Caxsoh xxx08. [BigH1xx08 k's hh. R's p igh SF ai, 
oo2 M 0.7439 2.62 2.818 7963 2.548 0.7028 4.99 x78 —0.0261 2.6012 
0.015 0.7499 2.52 3.556 7.210 I 9go 0 6099 2.32x 79 0.1872 2.5186 
0.010 ©7559 «=. 2.39 4 864 6.250 1.377 0.5635 082x107} = 9,47.2 2.3750 
0.004 0.7479 «2.1T = -9.333. 3.587 0-463 0.51°x 0.03x 10719 =x 2246 = -2.1000 
, ‘3 (mean) =0.599. 
TABLE VI 
Cobaltic tris-phenylbiguanide chloride—[Co(PhBigH),] Cl,, 2.5H20. 
Acid variation. 
t = 33°. ‘Complex = 0.02M. Cott = 0.004M. ka* = 7 27x107°. Eo = 1.8308 volt. 


Cy. EAMLF. pa. Ca x1o®. xxi03 [Bight] k's. R's. ky. K’. pl Bighi) 30-% Ly, 
(corr.}. x 103. ax c 
0.004M 0.6969 2.82 1.750 r.92r 31.590 oO.1116 . — — 54 30X 1072 ~9 0213-2 gs4n 
0.008 0.7009 2.50 3-750 3.262 2.274 0 1402 — — 22,.20%107% 90,1433 2 8370 
0.016 860.7219 2.16 = 8.318 = 5.166 2 646 = 0.1332 — _ 826X107 0.4173 2.7420 
oo0so) 60.7409 «1.60 37.190 10.590 2378 0 1065 — — 0.78 x 1072! 1.0239 © 2.4700 
0.100 60.7819 «1.27 «68.870 16.540 1.972 0.1754 a oa 030x107, 34352 21730 
0160 08059 1.05 115.900 22.970 1 728 — 33-7X1074 3.45 x3107}9 — ¥.7124 1.8515 
0.200 -:0,8259- 0.93 154-200 23.590 13.374 — 256X104 3.35X107!8 — 19319 =r 8230 
0.250 0.8379 0.82 199.500 25.760 1.180 —  31.5X1074 2.41 x 1079 _ 2.1081 1.7120 


k’; (mean) = 0.123 lomitting the borderline value, 0.1754} 
k’, (mean! = 30.30% 1074 

k’; (mean) = 3.07X1071# 

K’ (mean) = k’,.k’y.k’y=0.114X 107" 


From curve II of the graph, 
Ys = 0.044104, k’g =1/Yg=22 7X1074 
Y3 = 10.10, kh’ = 1/Y3 = 0.099. 


TaBLe VII 


Coballic tris-phenylbiguanide chloride—Co™* variation. 


Complex = 0.02M. C,=0.016M. 


an 


Cot, EM.F. ps. Caxs0%. xxro'. [Bight] ky. kk. K’, —» LBigH!) | 3C-* 5 
tcorr.). x 103. ay* c 
0.002M 0.7179 2.97 8.128 = 55.31 26752 00147T — = — 4.36% 1072 0.3904 2.7340 
0.004 07219 216 8.318 5.166 2.646 0.1332 — — 8 26xx07% 0.4173 2.7420 
0.068 070909 2.15 8.51Y 5.014 2.540 0.1199 — — 7.39XI07% 0.4451 27490 
0.016 0.7049 2-13, 8.913. 4.710 2.332 0.0969 — 2.33X ro" 0.5022 2 7640 


‘3 (mean) = 0.124. 
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Tanie VIII 
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Cobaltic tris-phenylbiguanide chlondée—tomplex variation. 
Co** = 0.004M. Ci = 0.016M. 


Com- E.ML.E. pa. 
plex. (eotr.). 


0.620 M ‘0.9215 2.16 
0.015 0.7499 2.11 
0.010 0.7389 2.06 


9.004 0.7249 2.02 


8.318 5.166 2.646 


0.520 3.546 x.6t4 
11.480 1.94% 0.815 


Cuxro%, cx10'. [BigHt] k’y. h’y. 
xx08. 


0.13320 — 


9-333 4-398 2.127 0.11370 — 


0.1019. — 


0.0804 — 


’s (mean) = 0 1073. 


Tastk 1X 


Instability constants; 


K’. p iBigHh So ain, 


8.26 x r073t 


0.4198 & 7420 

12.25X310° ~~ o.5622 2.5113 
409X107 =o. 7534 2.6450 
0.67X 1079) 1.0690 2.5150 


ka=k',.k*,F k= kl,.k*, ; k,=k';. R*, > K=K’‘k*=k,.ky ks. 


Acid variation 
Ry 


hg 


Ri 

K (from direét 
measurement of K’) 

K=k,.kg.Rs 


Co** variation 


Ry 
K (from direct 
measurement 
of K’). 


‘Coniplez variation 


Rg 
K (from direct 
measurement 
of K) 


Graphical values 
(from the curves). 
ky 
‘Rg 


Cobaltic tris-biguanide. 


0.765 X 3.02X 1074 =32.31X 3072 

8.13 x 1074 * 3.02 x 10°! 246x107 
2.83 x 107)? x 3.02 x 107 = 8.55 x 10°78 
(x805+2.26) x 7078 


4.85 X 1078 


0.698 x 3.3 X 10 Neag.3rX 1074 
(137-5 31-3) X 10785 


0.599 * 3.03 Xlo~4= 1,81 X 1907? 
(137.5—0.83) X 10755 


0.625 * 3,02 x 10712 = 1,89 x 10713 
9.09 X 1074 x 3.02 X 107433,.75 x 10715 


DIiIscUSSION 


Cobaltic trissphenylIbiguanide. 


0.123 X3.9x 1971! =2.34 x 1071? 
30.3X104X1.6X107N == 6.761074 
3.07X 1079 x 7.9x 07H = 5.8 x 1980 
(370-2.06) X 10764 


0.78 x 10754 


0.1243 % ig x 16711 3.96 x r0718 
(57 +16) X 10784 


0.5078 ® iy RX 1d “Uaegsak e7 
(84— 4.6) X 107 & 


0.099Xr.9X 07 88X01? 
93.5 X3074& 2.6KIG MS A7ex 167M 


From a consideration of TableI and Table II it will be observed that the acid 
dissociation constant of simple biguanide is smaller than that of phenyibiguanide ; hence 
the simple biguatiidé, as is to be expected, behaves as a somewhat strotiger base than 


its pheny] analogue. 


A comparison of the acid dissociation constant values of the simple and phenyl- 
biguanides with those of ammonia, aliphatic and aromatic amines, as given below, shows 
that as a mono-acid base, they are as strong as dialkyl and monoalky] amines. 
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Amine. Kut. - . Kixtt. 
CH3NHy 2,8x ro" wg From Britton & Williams 
CyHyNHg 2.5x 107 sg {vas of Ky (J. Chem Soe, 
(CHa)gsNH 1.x 107} 1935, 796). 
(C,Hs),NH $.9 x 10712 
(CHy)sN 16x10710 “ae 
v. (CgH,)gN 1.6 x 197 . oe From Earned and Owens 
CsHSNE, . 3.7x 1075 : values of ‘Kp, (J Amer. Chem, 
3 5.6 * 10718 5 Soc., 1930, 52, 5090). 
CgHy(NHo), 1.2 x 19718 64108 { Carlson, McReynolds & 
8? OsBg(NEq)y x 48 x 10710 8 5x108 UVerhoek, ibid., 1945, 87, 1336. 
.CoNsHy -« 3.02 x 10718 rigx103 
Biguanide. 
_ Cols. CaN 5H 1.9 x 10H + 7.27% 1073 
‘’ Phenylbiguanide. 


“* But the second dissociation constant Kus,"* are, on the other hand, considerably 
larger, being of the order of 107° as against ro~® of the alkyl diamines and 107° of 
aniline. ‘This can reasonably be attributed to the ampholytic character of biguanides. 
which enables them to give rise to inner metallic complexes in combination with metallic 
ions of transitional elemeuts. Thus, we may write: 


H.N—C—NH-—C—NH H,N—C-—-NH—C--NH, + H* 


l Dyie es” “eae l l 
NH NH N7 
7 HN—C-NH—C-NBj 
l 
NH N-- 
-. HgN—C--NH-C-—NH,gt+H* <~- .H,N—C—NH—C—NH3 
l | — h l 
NH NH NH NH 


As the second acid dissociation constant of bignanide:t is quite large, we may ignore 
the formation of ions of the type : 


ie aes -C-NH +H? = *H,;N—C—NH—C—NH3 
| | : I | 
NH NH NH NH 


and consider the biguanides as mono-acidic base, but capable of behaving to a small extent 
as an ampholyte in solution giving zwitter or dipolar ions as indicated before, responsible 
for the formation of inner metallic complexes with suitable metal ions. Thus 


NH 
,. 1/3 Co**+HgN—C—NH—C—NH3 = .HeN— bowers 
Nid x Le N : 
- et C 


. Los 1/3Co 
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It has been observed that phenylbiguanide is someweat weaker base than - the: simple’ 
biguanide. It will also be found from Table IX, in which the average values of instabili- 
ty constants for the successive partial stages, as well as for the overall ‘stage, ,-of the 
cobaltic complex with these two ligands under diffcrent conditions have been collected 
side by side for convenience of comparison, that phenylbiguanide, on the whole, gives 
rise to somewhat less stable complex than the simple biguanide. The table also shows 
that the overall instability constant K, determined from the direct measurement of K’, 
varies rather widely in each case and under any specified condition. Jhis might 
evidently be attributed tq the fact that the values of K’ is based on the determination of 
cobaltic ion concentration by means of E.M.F. ineasurements, which required the use 
of Eg of cobaltic-cobaltous system. ‘This value was taken from Lamb and Larson’s 
work (loc. cit.) after necessary temperature correction. ‘‘hese authors in their measure- 
ment employed strongly acid (8N) ) solutions, while our measurements were all made in 

solutions not exceeding 0.25 Nin acid stren gth. There is likelihood that the value of, 
Ey for the cobaltic-cobaltous system might vary with the acid concentration of the 
solution leading to a variation in the overall K value. This variation might as well, be 
caused by the fact that the cobaltic ion concentration in weakly acid solutions. of the 
complex is negligibly small, and the slight error in its measurement is bound to give: 
rise to. widely different.values. . The instability of the cobaltic i ion itself in solution also, 
obviously plays an, important, part -in ,causing, this yariation,.. Qn the.other hand, the. 
value of K can more satisfactorily be deduced from the product of the instability cons- 
tants k,, %3, and k, for the snccessive pattial complexes. The value of -k;,-which is 
also based on cobaltic ion concentration, determined . from E.M.F. measurement, was 
found ‘to remdin fairly | constant as it was measured in fairly. strong acid solutions 
(o.16-0.25), where au appreciable amouut of cobaltic 10n is likely to prevail. The 
values of k, and k, for both simple and phenylbiguanide complexes were also calculated 
from the equation derived by following the method of Carlson and co-workers (loc. cit.) 
with the help of the curves obtained by plotting (3C-x)/C agaiust p ([BigH$]/an*) 
It will be found from Table IX that these agree more or less closely with the experi- 
mental values, proving thereby the validtiy of Carlson and co-workers’ method. 


The results obtained justify the assumption that the trts-biguanide complexes 
dissociate and decompose in three suceessive stages as already discussed. The instability 
constants k3, k, aud k, for the successive tris-, bis- and mono-biguanide complexes, 
as shown in Table IX, progressively decrease, as might be expected, with the progres- 
sively decreased saturation of the co-ordinating affinity of the central cobaltic ion by 
the biguanide ligands. ‘The overall instability constants (K=4.85 x to~** for the simple 
biguanide complex and 7.8 x107** for the phenylbiguanide complex) are quite low ; 
that for cabaltic hexammine, as delermined by Lamb aud Larson (loc. cit.i, is of the 
order of 107%*. ‘This is in keeping with the expectation that biguanide complexes, 
being of the inner metallic type, should show a greater stability than the co-ordination 
complexes of the usual hexammine type. 

The overall instability constants for the simple and phenylbiguanide complexes 
may now be compared to those of inner metallic complexes of salicylaldehyde and 
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acetylacetone with capper, as determined by Calvin and Wilson (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 
1945» 6%, 2005,). 


Complex. hy. hy. kg K. Kunt 
Cut-salicylaldehyde g-2% 1078 16X1078 Se 5.12X10't = 3,aX 197! 
Cul-acettylacetone r.0X 1079 8.0 X 107 fe 8 00X 10718 20X107 
Com®bignanide B.s5xX ro 246X107 2 aBxro! 485x108  4.c2axr0# 
Catt-phenylhiguanide; §.8X107°% — 5.76X10°M 2.34X 1074 7.8 X oT bh B.gx rortl 


In the case of cobaltic biguanide complexes the k, aud k, values are exceedingly 
smaller than those of copper salicylaldehyde and copper acetylacetone, and the Kus” 
values too are sometwhat sinaller. Hence, the nature and valency of the central ion, as 
also; the nature of the ligand, obviously exert a considerable influence on the stability 
of the complex, particularly when the ligands are of polar character, as in the present 
cases. The higher valency of the cobaltic. ion undoubtedly increases the stability of 
its complexes. 

Instability constants for complexes. of many neutral ligands like ammonia, ethyl- 
enediamitre, etc., with bivalent metals, namely Cu, Ni, Co, Zn, and Cd, have beer 
determined by Carlson and co-workers (loc. cit.), as well as by Bjerrum (loc. cit.). 
‘These toverall K values) generally lie between 10°?" and 10°* depending upon the nature 
of the metah and the character of the ligand. The cobaltic biguanide complexes there- 
fore presems tnstances of the most stable cationic co-ordination complexes hitherte 
examined! 
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KINETIC STUDY OF THERMAL DECOMPOSITION OF TIN AND SILICON 
TETRAMETHYLS 


By T. V. SatayamurtsHy, S. SWAMINATHAN AND LourpDU M. YEDDANAPALLI 


The experimental results of Waring and Horton on the thermal decomposition ot tin tetramethyl 
have been re-examined and shown to fit in better with a three-halves order rate constant and a free 
radical kinetic mechanism than with a unimolecnlar rate constant and a molecular rearrangement 
mechanism put forward by the author. Also, the results of Helm and Mack on the thermal decomposi- 
tion of silicon tetramethyl in the low pressure region, not amenab'e to first or second order kinetic 
expressions, have satisfactorily been interpreted ia term; of three-halve3 order reaction involving a free 
radical mechanism. 

With the classical work of Paneth and Hofeditz (Ber., 1929, 82, 1335) demonstrat- 
ing the presence of free radicals in the thermal decomposition of lead tetramethyl, and 
the illustration of the wide applicability of free radical mechanism to the kinetics of 
vapour phase thermal decomposition of both metal alkyls and many organic compounds 
(Rice and Rice, ““The Aliphatic Free Radicals’’, 1935), attempt has been made to account 
even for the kinetics of the so-called quasi-unimolecular reactions in terms of atomic 
and free radical mechanism (Rice and Herzfeld, J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1934, 56, 284 ; 
Pease, “‘Equilibrium and Kinetics of Gas Reactions”, 1942). The recent investigation 
of the thermal decomposition of aluminium trimethyl (Yeddanapalli and Schubert, 
J. Chem. Phys., 1946, 14, x) revealed the reaction to be kinetically of three-halves order 
involving a free radical mechanism, the methyl radicals resulting from the primary 
rupture of Al—C bond of the metal alkyl. Taylor and Cunningham (ibid., 1938, 6, 357) 
also assumed the primary process in the thermal decomposition of mercury dimethyl 
to be the formation of methyl radicals which took part in subsequent reactions leading to 
the observed products. 

In view of these facts, it was rather surprising to find that the thermal decomposi- 
tion of tin tetramethyl was-reported by Waring and Horton (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1945, 
67, 540) to be kinetically of first order involving mot a free radical but essentially a 
molecular rearrangement mechanism.* Auother compound which had previously been 
reported to exhibit a unimolecular thermal decomposition above a cartain initial pressure, 
is silicon tetramethyl (Helm and Mack, ibid., 1937, 89, 60), although no attempt was 
made to explain the kinetics of the reaction beyond indicating the possibility of a free 
radical mechanism, It was thought to be of interest to re-examine the results reported 
on these metal alkyls from the view point of free radical mechanism. 


Tin Tetramethyl 


The results of Waring and Horton are presented in Table la, in which ‘r’ denotes 
the fractional decomposition of the metal alkyl initially of a pressure of roo mm. Hg., 
and k, the calculated unimolecular rate constant. From the rate constants at different 
temperatures, it was deduced that . 


log k = a1.y2~—(82,400/2.303 RT) 
8-~1787 P—10 
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where 82,400 cal. per mol. is the activation energy E of the process. Table Is contains 
the recalculated rate constants from the same experimental results on the basis of three- 
halves order and the corresponding integrated kinetic expression, 


k= a a +, 
. (bo —p)? bot 


in which p stands for the pressure at time? sec. and fo, for the initial pressure. The 
original values of ‘r’ were transformed, for ease and simplicity of calculation, into 
pressures in inm. Hg. in keeping with the indicated initial pressure of roo mm. Hg. On 
plotting log k against 1/T, the slopes of the line thus obtained yields for E a value of 
75.9 k cal. per mol. so that the rate constant may be expressed by 


log k=18.92—(7:,900/2.303 RT). 


Comparison of Tables IA and Is brings out the fact that the values of & for a given 
temperature are much more constant in the latter than in the former case, due allowance 
being made for experimental errors. At higher temperatures the comparison tells even 
more clearly in favour of Table Is. The recalculated E, 75.9 k cal. is substantially 
less than the original value 82.4 k cal., and the corrected frequency factor is about xo’. 
Though the normal frequency factor for 1.5 order reaction is about ro’ (cf. Pease, 
loc. cit., p. 133), the increased value in the present case may be presumed to be due 
to an increase in entropy of activation associated with the loose structure 6f the activated 
complex as compared with the reactant alkyl molecule. 

The supposed unimolecular rate constant was interpreted by Waring and Horton in 
the sense that the metal alkyl broke down into gaseous products, of which methane 
formed the major constituent by molecular rearrangement thus, 


{ss +2C,H,+ 2H, 


Sn(CH;), = {Sn+C,H,+2CH, 


Sn+C +3CH, 


Although the possibility of rupture of the Sua—C bond to give methyl radicals was 
recognised, it was, however, accorded only a negligible probability. ‘The rather high 
value of 82.4 k cal. for E, was taken as evidence “‘jn favour of a rearrangement mechanism 
for the decomposition”’ as against a free radical mechanism. ‘This appears to be con- 
trary to the generally accepted view in reaction kinetics As Hinshelwood puts it in connec- 
tion with acetaldehyde decomposition “Tn the decomposition of a substance such as acetal- 
dehyde, the initial production of a free radical by a processsuch as CH-CHO=CH, + CHO 
will require a higher activation energy than the alternative prozess of direct molecular 
rearrangement to CH, and CO" (Hinshelwood, “The Kinetics of Chemical Change’’, 
1942, p. 87). Consequently the higher activation energy in the present case would 
seem to indicate rather a free radical mechanism, without excluding evidently the 
possibility of a small percentage of molecular rearrangement process also. 

Proposed Free Radical Mechanism.—The free radical mechanism in the present case 
may be represented by the following sequence of reactions : 


Sn(CH,), = Sn(CHy)s+ CH; wee ws (1) 
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Su(CH;); may further break down to give more methyl radicals and uitimately metallic 
tin. The CH, radicals react with metal alkyl to yield methane according to the equation, 

Sn(CH,),+CH, = CH,+Sn(CH;),CH, S33 «> (2a) 


The latter radical may, by analogy with other complex radicals, tend to lose a- CH; 
and revert to a stable molecule thus, 


Sn(CH)5 CH, = CH, + Sn(CH;),= CH, sae aoe (2b) 


This unsaturated product may undergo further reaction or polymerisation, thus account- 
ing for a part of the solid deposit formed on the walls of the reaction vessel. Steps 
(2a) and (2b) would constitute the reaction chain leading to formation of methane as the 
major constituent of thé gaseous products. ‘The chain breaking process is the recombina- 
tion of the methyl radicals according to equation, 


CH, +CH,;=C.H, ti se. (3) 
TaBLe IA 


Po =I00 mm. 


440°. 450°. 467.4°. 484.7". 493-2" 
ee Ge kee ae | eo 
0.1250 O 3151 0 1250 L Ig 0.1250 4.268 0.1250 10 86 0.1128 22 34 
.1369 -3167 1384 1.181 1462 3.681 -1273 16.40 .1250 27.49 
+2500 3311 +2500 1.402 «2500 5.619 +2500 12.51 12256 24 72 
2738 .3100 -270G 1.305 2924 5.032 -2546 12.18 +2500 28.54 
4107 2438 4063 1.048 -4386 4 729 3819 11.83 +3384 25 49 
.5000 -2021 +5090 0.872 «5000 3.415 «5000 8.84 4513 a1 8r 
5476 1869 5418 0.645 -5848 3.069 «5092 8 84 «5000 20.41 
TABLE IB 


« Pp =I00 mm. 


440°. 450°. 467.4°. asian _ 493 2°. 
(mm). hick, p(mm). k ie. > (mm). biel. p(n) kot. plnna: k 1073, 
87.50 0.3226 87 50 0.1220 87.50 0 4368 87.50 I.TIIO 88.72 2.297 
86.31 -3291 86 46 1222 85 38 .3825 8727 1.7000 87.50 2.814 
75 00 3562 75-00 +1509 75 00 6045 75.00 1.1030 77-44 2.641 
73.62 3367-7291 14ir 70.76 5492-74-54 1.3090 75.00 3.068 
58.93 2677 59-37 -T1QS 56.14 -5489 61.85 1.3420 66.16 2.828 
50.00 -2415 50.00 -1042 50.00 -4081 50.00 1.0600 54.87 2 88r 


45-24 +2217 «45.82 0998 41.52 +3858 = 49.08 1.6620 * 50.00 2.439 
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TABLE 1] 
_ 2+ Decomposition of silicon tetraniethyl. 


Initial 9 =149 mm. 








Time. Pressure Po-p. - ky ky. Ry. 
(p). 

9.00 min. 149.0 mm. 

3.25 266.0 180.0 

4.12 290.5 1555 0.0028 0.0.017 0.0008093 

5-33 317.0 129 0 0926 00018 0008333 

6.35 334-5 LIl.5 0024 00019 0008541 

7.60 353.0 93 0 -0024 -00023 .0008874 

8.78 365.0 81.0 .0020 .00027 ,0008917 
10 27 378.0 68.0 -0020 09026 ooogo6g 
11.78 387.5 585 0017 .00026 “0009078 
14.33 400.5 45-5 0015 -00032 -0009230 
16.78 408.3 37-7 0013 .00031 ,0009 £39 
19.08 414.5 31.5 -0013 -00038 -0009T79 
22.43 419.8 262 0009 0008900 
26.42 425.8 202 .00T1 .0008989 
31.10 428.7 17.3 -0006 
97 0 446.0=. 


Applying the steady state principle, the concentration of methyl radicals may be 
calculated in the following manner : 


a[CH, |/dt= k,[A] = ks| CH, ] [CHs] =o 

[CH] a (B1/ks)* [A]* 
in which A denotes the metal alkyl and k’s the rate constants of the steps indicated by 
the appropriate subscripts. The overall rate of disappearance of the metal alkyl is given 
by 3 
~d[A]/dt=h,[A] + by(bs/bs)* [A]. 
Assuming the initial reaction constant k, to be negligible compared to that of the chain 
process, the overall decomposition rate is seen to be proportional to alkyl concentration 
raised to three-halves power, in agreement with the revised kinetic order of the reaction 
(cf. Table In). . . 

Step (2a), a radical-molccule reaction, with a relatively small activation energy, 15 

k cal. or less, is of rapid occurrence and accounts for the high proportion of methane 
formed. ‘The small percentages, 5 to 10, of ethylene and hydrogen may be accounted 
for partly by the dissociation of ethane and partly by the breakdown of the metal alkyl 
molecules directly according to the equations, 


Sn(CH,),=Sn+2C,H,+ 2H, and 
Sn+C,H,+2CH, 
as suggested by Waring and Horton (loc. cit.), 
The activation energy will be governed essentially by the energy needed to break the 


Sn-—C bond for which no experimental data are at present available and need not be 
considered furthers 
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‘Silicon Tetramethyl - ms 


‘The thermal decomposition of silicon tetramethyl investigated ‘by Helm and Mack 
(loc. cit.) in the temperature rauge of 659°—717° was found to be homogeneous and 
of first order above an initial pressure of 149 mm. Below this, however, the unimole- 
cwar character could not be observed, as can be seen from the results in Table II in which 
column 2 gives pressures > of the system at various times of reaction, the initial pressure 
bo being 149 mm. Hg., column 3 gives the difference between » and p» (pressure at 
complete decomposition) and columns 4 and 5 list the first and second order constants 
calculated by Helm and Mack, the last columu presenting the 1.5 order constants cal- 
culated by us according to the integrated kinetic expression given above. 


It is evident from Table II that the values of k in the last column are practically 
constant within experimental errors over the whole pressure range, whereas those in 
the two preceding columns do not show such constancy. It is not unieasonable there- 
fore to conclude that the kinetic order of the reaction is three-halves within the indicated 
pressure range. The products of reaction have been reported to consist mostly of 
methane (about 60%) and hydrogen (about 40%) with minute amounts of olefines 
and acetylenes. From the similarity of these products with those obtained from pyrolysis 
of ethane (Bone and Coward, J. Chem. Soc., 1908, 98, 1206), the authors suggested 
the reaction mechanism to be similar in both cases, involving probably methyl radicals 
as intermediates, without, however, attempting to elaborate such a free radical 
mechanism. We are therefore tentatively presenting a comprehensive free radical 
mechanism capable of accounting for the fractional order of reaction at pressures below 
149 mm. (cf. Table II) but also for the first order character of the reaction at higher 
pressures, substantiated in the original paper. 


Proposed Reaction Mechantsm.—T he initial step may be considered to be the break- 

ing of one of the Si—C bonds of the alkyl, 3 

Si(CH,), = Si(CH,);+CH,; (k) ade we (x) 

the complex radical possibly breaking down to give more methyl radicals and finally Si. 
The methyl] radicals react with alky! molecules to give methane thus, 

CH, +Si(CH,), = CH,+Si(CH;);CH, (ka) bee we (a) 

The complex radical may be assumed to break down into methyl and ethyl radicals, 

C,H, + 2CH;+Si, the C,H, undergoing further decomposition, 

C,H,=C,H.tH (ks) 2%, we (3) 
and the H atoms reacting with alkyl molecules yielding the next major product after 
methane, namely, gaseous hydrogen according to the equation, 

H+Si(CH;), = H,+Si(CH;);CH, (k:) ss we (4) 
This complex radical will undergo the change already indicated. At higher alkyl 
pressures, there is the possibility of an adduct between methyl radicals and alkyl mole- 


eutles of the type indicated below, justification for which may be found in the recent 
paper of Noyes, Jr. and Gomer (J. Amer. Chen:. Soc., 1949, 74, 3390), 


CH,+Si(CH,), = KX (Ks) oes vee (5) 
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where X stands for the complex adduct which may then react with a methyl radical 
according to the equation, 


X+CH; = C.H,et+Si(CHs). (Ke) rT we (6) 
these two steps forming the chain ending processes al higher alkyl pressures. At lower 
alkyl pressures, the methy] radicals may interact mutually to give ethane, 

CH;+CH;=C,H, (k,) ws (7) 

Now to account for 1.5 order below 149 mm. pressure of alkyl, steps 1 to 4 and 7 

are to be taken for the 1easons just given. Applying the steady state principle and 

representing the alkyl by A, the concentrations of the appropriate active species are 
found to be expressed by, 


[CH] = (e,/e)#[AJ# and [H]=(iea/ba) (bile *LAT. 
‘I'he overall rate of decomposition of the alkyl is given by, 
—d[A]/dt = k,[A]+k.[CH,][A]+k.[H][A] 


which on substituting for the active species, becomes 


aA] /dt = k,[A] +2ka(k,/ky) LAP. 
Neglecting the slow initial reaction 1n comparison with the chain-reaction steps, the 
overall rate is seen to be proportional to the concentration of the alkyl raised to power 
1.5 in agreement with the recalculated order for the results given in Table IT. 


At initial pressures higher than 149 mm. Hg., the sequence of reaction steps to be 
taken into account, for reasous already adduced, are x to 6 inclusively. Calculations 
similar to the ones given above lead, forthe overall rate of disappearance of alkyl, to 
the expression, 

= a[A]/dt = R[A] + akiks/ (kat aks).[A]. 
Neglecting as before &, for reasons already given, the oveall rate of decomposition of 


the alkyl is proportional to its simple concentration, and the reaction is therefore of first 
order, as actually observed by Helin and Mack (loc. cit.). 


The above mechanism accounts for the reaction products being mainly methane and 
hydrogen, the ethane formed by the chain breaking steps, small in amount, being de- 
composed at the high temperature of the reaction. Nothing definite can be said about 
the activation energy of the three-halves order reaction since data are available only at 
one temperature. Asa part of a comprehensive programme of research on the decomposi- 
tion of metal alkyls, it is propused to make a thorough investigation of the above two 
alkyls in order to be able to secure a more complete picture of their reaction kinetics. 


DEPARTMENT OF CHEMISTRY, Received June 2, 1950. 
Loyora Conlecr, MapRas. 
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INTERACTION OF NITROUS ACID AND METHYLAMINE : INFLUENCE 
OF THE ACIDITY OF THE MEDIUM 


By R. H. SAHASRABUDHEY 


Increasing acidity initially favours the amine-nitrous acid reaction; subsequently a critical point 
is reached any increase beyond which suppresses the reaction. The self decomposition of nitrous acid, 
which more or less, always accompanies this change, also shows a similar initial angmentation, 
followed in thie case by attainment of a maximum rate of decomposition. Comparison of the results 
with those obtained with ammoninm chloride and thiocarbamide suggests that the mechanism of 
—NH,;—HNO; interaction is similar in all the three cases. 


When nitrous acid interacts with carbamide (Werner, J. Chem. Soc., 1917, 144, 
863), thiocarbamide (Werner, ibid., 1912, 101, 2180; Coade and Werner, ibid., roz3, 
408, r22r) and amides (Plimmer, ibid., 1925, 2651; Sidgwick, Taylor and Baker, “The 
Organic Chemistry of Nitrogen’’, Oxford, 1942, reprint, pp. 23, 349), the acidity of the 
inedium is a factor of prime importance. Little information, save the observations 
of Taylor (J. Chem. Soc., 1928, 1099, 1897), is, however, available on the influence 
of this factor on the amine-nitrous acid reaction. The present investigation was 
therefore undertaken to extend these studies to a simple-amine, like methylamine. 


EXPERIMENTAL 


The experiments were carried out with methylamine hydrochloride prepared by 
the methylation of ammonium chloride by formaldehyde (Werner, J. Chem. Soc., 
tor7, 111, 844). 

' It was purified from dimethylamine and ammonium chloride by repeated crystallisa- 
tion from alcohol and treatment with dry chloroform. The purity of the sample was 
confirmed by estimating the amine, A normal solution of this was used as the stock solu- 
tion. As a source of nitrous acid, normal sodium nitrite solution, standardised by the 
thiourea iethod (cf. Coade and Werner, loc. cit.), was used. 

Experiments were carried out‘in a Lunge’s nitrometer using mg. molar quantities 
of the reactants. The reiction medium was the acid of the desired concentration. 
After mixing the reactants by gently shaking the nitrometer, the reaction was allowed 
to proceed for a, fixed duration of time at the end of which the gas was measured and 
its composition determined (Werner, loc. cit.). 

Attempts were made earlier to measure the velocity of this interaction by 
observing the rate of gas evolution (Arndt, Z. physikal. Chem., toor, 89, 64: 1903, 
45,570; Blanchard, ibid., 1902, 41, 681 ; Euler, Annalen, 1903, 380, 280), but since 
nitric oxide formed by the decomposition of HNO, was invariably present and in certain 
cases (vide infra) formed the bulk of the evolved gas, these observations did not always 
give a correct picture of the amine-nitrous acid interaction. As, in the present case, 
known quantities of both the reactants have been used and the ggseous products also 
have been measured and analysed, the observations, it is felt, represent a reasonably 
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correct picture of the change. Other objections (Taylor, J. Chem. Soc., 1928, 1099) 
to the procedure followed might be: (4) that unless the reactants are continuously and 
thoroughly agitated the rate of gas evolution cannot be an accurate measure of the 
velocity of the reaction, and (ii) such agitation greatly increases the rate of decomposi- 
tion of nitrous acid. A third possible objection is the presence of solid particles (e g. 
those of barium sulphate in Taylor’s experiments) which also greatly increase the 
decoinposition of nitrous acid. 

As will be evident from the results shown in Table I, a comparison of the composi- 
tion of the gas evolved (approximately at constant volume), when the nitrometer is 
vigorously shaken during the reaction time and when it is kept undisturbed after 
mixing the reactants, leaves little doubt that the reaction under both conditions follows 
substantially the same course, except that in the former case it is accelerated. as a whole 
due to shaking. There is no evidence of a specially increased rate of nitrous acid 
decomposition. 


Tasie I 
Reaction mixture shaken during the expt Reaction mixtute undisturbed during the expt, 


Duration of experiments 


15 mins. 60 mins. 24 hours 
re rere am Bi, nooo SS a 
Medium Total gas %Nz. % NO. Totalgas %Neg %NO. Totalgas. % Nz % NO. 
(c.c)* (e.c.) 

Acetic acid 6% He ost aie st i = 160 75.5 24.5 
x0 oes vs 2 73 71.2 28.8 19.0 74-7 25-3 

20 8.3 85.5 14.5 go 72.2 27.8 19.3 65 3 347 

40 10.3 64.0 36.9 Io 5 666 33-4 19.8 61.1 38.9 

66 9.8 32.9 67.1 8.8 35.2 648 16.4 500 50.0 
aN-H,SO, 9.8 51 94.9 6.2 2.0 98.0 11.9 3-0 97.0 


In the present experiments, there were no solid particles in the medium except 
in the case of reactions in sulphuric acid, where due to the action of nitrous acid on 
mercury a black powdery deposit (presumably, an oxide of mercury) was formed 
during the reaction. Under a uniform procedure of experimentation therefore the 
results are quite comparable. . 


The results with methylamine have been presented in Tubles II-IV and in 
Figs. r and 2. Hxperiments were also carried out with ammonium chloride 
(Merck’s A. R.) and thiocarbamide following similar procedure. A comparison of the 
typical results with methylamine and these substances has been shown in ‘lable V and 
graphically in Fig. 3. 


* ‘These volumes age directly comparable because all the experiments were carried out between 
32° and 25° and 758 and 759 mm. Hg. 
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Estimation of Methylamine 


{n experiments x and ro of ‘Table LIT, and those recorded in Table IV, the residual 
methylamine was estimated after the fixed period by distillation with NaOH. ‘The 
method, on previous test, was found to give results accurate to +1%. 


Intraction of Nitrous Acid and Methylamine : Influence of the Acid conc. of the 
Medium and other Factors.—The experiments were carried out in a Lunge’s nitrometer 
with mg. m_lar quantities of reactants. Each experiment was allowed to proceed for a 
duration of one hour, at the end of which the volume of the gas evolved was noted 
and its composition determined. ‘I'he progress of the reaction was followed by observ- 
ing the volume of the evolved gas every ten minutes. By adopting a uniform proc- 
edure the results, on repeating the experiments, showed agreement within 5% (Table I]). 


Tasie IL 


Gas evolved during 


peeilen 
; 3 3tOGtFé*;«SSs . of the gas (c.c.) 5 
¢ 4 8 g¢ 33322 # i 
2 § 4 ¢ § pgagag 2 og 8 f 
4 og 8 gadddgit Ho ae | 
2&8 4334 8 
(rn cccncccemcse nN, 
2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
1 Me NH,.HCl 6%Acetic 5c.c. 0.9 1-3 26 36 4.2 4.9 
and HNO, in acid. 
r:1 ratio 
a ‘es 10% * 1.8 3.4 4.7 §-7 6.5 7.3 6.46¢.c 77.2 28.8 
(5.21 (2.1) 
3 air Pr PP 2.0 3.8 5.0 63 7.5 8.6 87.2 12.8 
(7.5) (2.1) 
4 Iii i II 0.4 0.609 1.2 1.6 1.9 Mercury of the 
nitrometer was 
” a 5 0.5 1.2 1,8 2.6 3.4 4.1 covered with 
CCl. 
6 5 20% i T.9 4.0 59 7.0 8.1 9.0 7.95 72.2 27.8 
(6.5) (2.5) 
7 ” 40% 3-8 $0 7.0 84 9.5 10.5 9.3 66.6 33.4 
(7.0) (3.5) 
8 HNO, only a ¥ 2.9 1.4 1.9 2.3 2.7 3-2 0.0 100 
fo.o) (3-1) 
9 Asin Expt.1. 50% 6 4.0 6.2 7.8 88 9.6 10.3 9.12 44.6 55.4 
. 4.6) (57) 
Lo 6 66% 7.5 3.4 5.0 6.5 8.0 8.8 7.92 35.2 64.8 The decrease in 
(3.1) (5.7) )the reaction velo- 
city might be due 
Ir vs QN.HgSO, 5 3.4 3-8 4.5 5.2 5.7 6.2 5.6 es to dilution. 
(0.1) (6.x 


(Vide Figs. x ard 3.) 


Interaction ot Nitrous Acid and Methylamine: Influence of Acid conc. and other 
Factors—The experiments were carried out in a Lunge’s nitrometer with mg, 
molar quantities of reactants. Hach experiment was allowed to procéed for 24 hours, at 
the end of which the gas evolved was measured and its composition determined (Table IEI). 
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Tare IIL 
Expt. Reactants. Medium. Dilution. Gas evolved at Comp. of the gas. | Remarks. 
No. room 90N3 %NO 
temp. NIP. (c.c.) {c.c ) 
2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
2 On estimation of methyl- 
1 Me.NHy, HC] 6% Acetic 5c.c. 18.0¢.c. rg.g8¢.c. 755 24.5 amine in the reaction 
and HNO, in acid. (13.6) (4.4) mixture (in a separate ex- 
1:1 ratio. periment) 23% were 
found unused. 
2 ” » ” 21.2 ~— 79.2 20.8 The experiment was 
(16.8) (4.4) allowed 72 hours. 
3 5 10o% 4, . ” 19.0 16 87 74.7 25.3 - 
(14.2, (4.8) 
4 ” ” ” 17.5 _ 83 4 16.6 ‘The mercury was covered 
(14.6) {2.9} by a column of CCh. 
5 » » TI C.c, 13.6 — 594 40.5 
(8.1) (5.5) 
6 » 20% 5c. 19.3 17.14 65-3 347 
(12.6) (6.7) 
7 ” 40% » ” 19.8 13.58 61.1 38 9 
(12.1) (7.7) 
8 FINO; only ” ” 12.5 ea 0.0 100.0 { 4) The reaction was 
; (0.0) (11.5) allowed: only 16 hours. 
9 AsinExpt.1 66% ,, »  =—-:16.4 14.56 50.0 50.0 | (i) On estimation of 
(8.2) (8.2) | amine at the close of 
| expt. (in a separate 
10 ” aN-H,SO, i ETO 10.56 3.0 7.09 [ expt.) all the amine was 
fo.35) (10.55) found unreacted. 
il ” ” ” 79 10.1 89 9 The mercury was cover- 
{0.8) (7.1) ed by a column of CCl. 


Interaction of Nitrous Acid and Methylamine : Influence of Acid Concentration*.— 
The experiments Were carried out with mg. molar quantities of the reactants. 
These were left mixed up in test tubes fora period of 24 hours at the end of which 


the residual methylamine in these was estimated (Table IV)**. ‘ 
at 
TABLE IV 
Expt, No. Reactants. Medium. Dilation. Meee ema 
. 6 
2 3 4 5 
1 Me. NH;, HCl and HNO, Acetic acid 5 ¢.c, (i) 44.0 
in 1:1 ratio. 6% (ii) 420 
a % 10 ” ” (i = 40.0 
id) 38.0 
” 20 4, “4 (i) 36.0 
(ii) 35-0 
4 ” 40 5, ” (i) 26.0 
(ii) 26.0 
" 6 ,, 2 (i) 20.0 
(it) QI.0 
6 ”» aN-HySO, ” (i) 2.0 
tity 4.0 


* Vide Fig. 3. 


** In acouple of experiments, separately carried ont using larger, quantities of the -reactants (10 mg. 
moles each), the contents were tested for the presence of formaldehyde, formic acid and sym- 
dimethylhydrazine as possible oxidation products of methyl alcohol or methylamine, but none was detected. 


Y 
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Interaction of Nitrous Acid with Methylamine, Ammonium Chloride and Thiocar- 
bamide.*—Influence of the acid concentration of the medium on the progress of the 
reaction as indicated by the proportion of nitrogen in the evolved gases is shown below. 


: . TaBLe V 
Medium, %Nz. **from NHy Cl. % Ny from % Ny from thio- % Methylamine 
MeNH;,HCl carbamide, decomposed. 
(in test tubes) 
I 2 3 4 5 
6% Acetic acid. — 77-7 75-5 82.4 83.0 
TO», ” 74-7 84.7 39-0 
20 5, % 60.8 65.3 79.6 35-5 
40 ,, . 50-7 61.1 77-3 26.0 
66,, * 46.4 50.0 68.1} 20.5 
aN-H,ySO, 15.8 3.0 3-5 3.0 


(Vide Fig. 3, curves 1, 2 and 3). 


‘ Experiments with methylamine hydrochloride, and ammonium chloride were allowed to proceed for 
a4 hours (and were yet incomplete), but those with thiocarbamide were complete within a few minutes. 

** Only percentages of Ng are shown, the rest of the gas was nitric oxide. 

+ In the case of thiocarbamide the medium contalned 80% acetic acid. 


DISCUSSION 


Mainly two reactions appear to be taking place in the nitrometer : 
(i) The amine-nitrous acid interaction according to the equation 


MeNH,+HNO,—> MeOH+H,0+N,, 


(ii) The spontaneous or self ‘decomposition of nitrous acid, presumably, according 
to some such process as 3HNO, —> HNO,;+H,0+2N0O. 

The progress of (3) is indicated by the amount of nitrogen formed, and of (i#) by that 
of nitric oxide. That the nitrogen is exclusively a product of (i) is well indicated by 
the results of Expts. 1 and ro (Table ITI, column 9). 

As judged by the composition and quantities of gas evolved (vide Tables I-III), 
interaction of methylamine and nitrous acid is incomplete even after 24 hours The 
reaction is very much faster in the initial stages as indeed is to be anticipated owing to 
the larger concentration of the reactants then available. A comparison of the results 
in Tables II and III (column 6) indicates that almost 50% of the total reaction under- 
gone in 24 hours, is complete within first 60 minutes of starting the reaction It is 
clear therefore that any conclusions with respect to the influence of the factor under 
consideration would be uearer the truth, if they are drawn from the progress of the 


reaction in the first hour of the change (vide Table II). 
The influence of acid concentration on (i) the amine-HNO, interaction, (ii) the self 
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decomposition of nitrous acid, and (ii#)-the overall change comprising-(+) and (ii), is 
illustrated by the volumes of nitrogen, nitric oxide, and the total gas evolved, shown 
in columns 7, 8 and 5-6 respectively of Table II (also vide Table IfI). It will be seen 
that the (4) is favoured by the increasing acid concentration up to a critical value, any 
increase beyond which affects the reaction velocity adversely and may even completely 
suppress the reaction. The change (ii) also shows at first a rapid and then a more gradual 
increase in the reaction rate; beyond a certain critical concentration of the acid, this 
change appears to indicate a sort of saturation effect in its velocity. ‘I'he overall reaction 
velocity, as is to be expected on the basis of the individual trends of (i) and (ii), shows 
an increase at first and then a continuous and gradual decline. ‘These results are 
graphically represented in Figs. 1 and 2. 


Fic. 1 


Intractton of HNO, with methylamine 
(Vide Table IL) 















4 
o* Lo% Acelic acid 


40 43 50% Acetic acid 


3 20 9 Acetic acid 
66% Acetic acid 

A 2" Influence of amine 

Concentration 


2 10% Acetic acid 





a 
2 ¥ 
3 6 7 2N H2SO. an 
ane 01 690 Acetic acid * 
& we 
; i 
4}. wae 2 Effect of covering the 
mercury with cel, 
° re 2 
3 
2 ' ie 
ee 2 Influence of dilation 
1 ~ 


10 20 30 40 50 60 “> ee 
Time (min.). 
Curve 1-7— influence of acid conc. 


Fy tt 


Curves 9’ 2”, 2”-influence of other factors on the velocity of the changés as 
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Fic. 2 
Interaction of nitrous acid & metliyl amine. 
(Vide Table I) 


Gas evolved (c.c.) 





Ai 





10 20 30 40 50 60 70 "2N H2s0z 
Acid conc. of the medium (% acetic acid). 


The above observations are in agreement with the earlier findings (Adamson and 
Kenner, J. Chem. Soc., 1934, 838 ; aylor, ibid., 1928, 1099 ; Krall, this Journal, 1939, 
16, 9): (a) That a certain amount of free acid is essential for the occurrence of amine— 
nitrous acid interaction which is suppressed by the presence of excessive mineral acid 
and (b) that the self decomposition of nitrous acid is favoured in a strongly acidic 
medium. With respect to the latter change, the tendency at high acid concentrations 
towards a saturation effect in its velocity, as evinced by curve 2 of Fig. 2, is, indeed, 
remarkable and does not appear to have been noted earlier. 

The occurrence of a critical acid concentration (bu) for the optimum amine-nitrous 
acid interaction (for a given set of conditions) recalls of a similar phenorienon in the 
hydrolysis of amides. which has been attributed to the formation of the salt of the 
amide in presence of a large excess of acid, the salt being incapable of hydrolysis’ 
(Sidgwick, Taylor and Baker, ‘‘The Organic Chemistry of Nitrogen” 
Oxford, 1942,--p- ‘t45)-. Further, it has been cleat from the chemistry of 
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numerous animo compounds that a positively charged amino grotip behaves differently 

from an uncharged "or weakly charged amino group (Sidgwick, Taylor and Baker, 

loc. cit., pp. 62, 69, 135, 256, 391). ‘Ihe markedly differential behaviour of nitrous acid 
towards the amine in weak and strong acid media, observed in the present experiments, 
no doubt, arises due to the strong or weak polarity developed by the amino group 
under the respective conditions. It is not unlikely that much of the apparent 
complexity of the interaction of amino compounds with nitrous acid, in general, might 
be due to an inadequate recognition of this influence of hydrogen-ion concentration of 
the medium. 

The mercury of the nitrometer has a calalysing influence on both the changes (vide 
Fig. 3, curves 4 and 5, and Expt. Nos. 2 and 5 of Table II, and Expt. Nos. 3 and 4, and 
to and xr of Table III). The influence of dilution and of amine concentration is as 
expected ; the former slows down the reaction while the latter speeds it up (vide Expt. 
Nos. 2-3, and 2-4 of Table 11); 


Fic. 3 
Interaction of HNO, with thiocarbamide, methylamine and NH,Cl 


40 


% Ny, in the gas evolved. 


30 
20 


10 





10 20 30 


40 60 60 70 2N HSO, 
Acid conc. of the medium (%acetic acid). : 


Kor curves 1-3, vide Table V. 


” 4 >” ‘ 3» {Vv 
§—figures calc. from Table III. 


The results with ammoniuin chloride and thiocarbamide show a_ general. 
similarity with those with amine (vide Table V; Fig. 3, curves 1, 2 and ‘3). 
But in .the case of thiocarbamide the reaction is characterised by the fact that it is very . 
rapid us. compared “to that with NH,Cl and CH,NH;. HC! and is completed within half 
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an hour. Secondly, the nitric oxide evolvcd in this case is not due to the self decom- 
position of HNO, but is formed by a specific oxidation reaction of the thiocarbamide 
(Werner, loc. cil., 1912). ‘The reaction velocities of these three compounds with nitrous 
acid can be roughly represented. in the order : : 


Thiocarbamide > methylamine > ammonium chloride (vide Fig. 3, curves 1, 2 and 
3; cf. Taylor). 

On the above results therefore it is suggested that the suppression of the NH,—HNO, 
reaction at high acid concentrations (low ps of the media) in the case of the amines, and 
its diversion through other channels in the case of thiocarbamide arises fromthe same 
cause viz., locking up of the amino group by salt formation. 


The author wishes to express his sincere thanks to Prof. H. Krall for his interest 
and to Principal S. S. Joshi, D. Sc., F. R. I. C., F. N. I. and Prof. P. S. Varma for the 
facilities. 
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THIOCYANAMIDES AND SULPHONITRILES : THEIR 
CONSTITUTION AND IDENTITY 


By R. H. SAHASRABUDHEY 


It has been shown that the thiocyanamide of Freund and Schander and aromatic sniphonitriles of 
Oliveri-Mandala are identical with formamidine disulphide and ‘the corresponding aminoarylthiazoles 
respectively. 


Freund and Schander {Ber., 1896, 29, 2500) by the action of concentrated hydro- 
chloric acid on ‘amidothiotriazole’ obtained the hydrochloride, CSN,H,,HC1 of a base 
which they called thiocyanamide. Later, Oliveri-Mandala (Gazzetta, 1914, 34, 670) 
showed that the ‘amidothiotriazoles’ were really thiocarbamic acid azides, and by the 
action of hydrochloric acid on phenyl-, tolyl- and ethyl-thiocarbamic acid azides prepared 
the salts of the corresponding thiocyanamides which he called sulphonitriles : . 


; HCl 
R.NH.CS.N; —> R.NH.C: N:S,HC1+N, 


No attempt seems to have been made by him or by any other worker to prepare 
the parent thiocyanamide, viz. CSN,H,Cl of Freund and Schander, or to examine its 
constitution. The generic relationship obtaining between the thiocyanamides and the 
sulphonitriles #.e., the proved identity (i) of Freund’s triazoles and tetrazoles (Ber., 1895, 
28, 74; 1896, 29, 2491) with the azides obtained by Oliveri-Mandala (loc. cit.) and (ti) 
of ethylthiocyanamide (Gazzetta, 1922, 62, 98) obtained by both the workers, rendered 
such an enquiry apparently unnecessary. 


Freund and Schander have discussed the constitution of thiocyanamide for which 
they favoured a three membered ring structure (loc. cit.). Oliveri-Mandala represented 
it as a sulphonitrile, while more recently (Adams, “Organic Reactions,’’ Vol. III, 1946, 
p. 362) it has been given the constitution of an isothiocyanoamine : Thus 


N 
FAN.CC | , HCl H,N.C: N: S, HCI HLN.N:C:S, HCl 


Thiocyanamide. Sulphonitrile. tso-Thiocyanoamine. 


These constitutions have been built up from an erroneous composition assumed 
for the compound to suit the mechanism of its formation as laid down by Freund and 
Schander, and by Oliveri-Mandala. Analytically determined, the hydrochlorides of thio- 
cyanamide and its methyl homologue have the composition CSN,H,Cl and C,SN,H,Ci 
respectively and not CSN,H,C! or C,SN,H,Cl as hitherto assumed (Freund and Schander, 
Ber., 1896, 29, 2564, 2499). Further, these formulations do not take into account the 
. fact that free bas&s of these salts, excepting those from aromatic thiocyanamides, have 
been shown incapable of free existence. 


. 
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Formation of thiocyanamide from thiocarbaimic acid azide and the identity of its 
composition with the empirical composition of formamidine disulphide (hydrochloride, 
CSN,H.Cl), the oxidation product of thiocarbamide, suggested to the author that they 
might be identical. a 

The expectation has been fully realised. This, however, in, the opinion of the 
author, does not settle the question of its constitution which is being examined 
separately- é : 

The constitution of the aromatic thiocyanamides or sulphonitriles cannot be 
identical with the corresponding formamidine disulphides, because aryl derivatives of 
the latter are known not to exist, whilst free bases from the salts of the former have been 
prepared and even their molecular weights determined. The structure assigned to them 
by Oliveri-Mandala (loc. cit., 1922), since it assumes a penta-cova'ent nitrogen, is clearly 
untenable. In the light of the work of Fischer and Besthorn (Annalen, 1882, 212, 316) 
and Hugershoff (Ber., 1903, 86, 3134), it appears more than probable that they are 
identical with the corresponding aminoarylthiazoles : 


NH 

pepe 

Gg oN 
Ng 


where Ris a hydrogen atom or an alkyl residue. A comparison of the melting points 
given by Oliveri-Mandala (Joc. cit,) with those of the corresponding arylaminothiazoles 
almost proves their identity : 

Aniline sulpbonitrile (C;H.N.S), m.p. 122-123° ; aminobenzthiazole (C;H,N,S), 
m.p. 123°; o-toluidine sulphonitrile (CsH,N.S), m.p. 138-4c° ; amino-o-toluthiazole 
(C,H,N,S), m.p. 140°. 


7 


FxePERIMENTAL 


Preparation and Properties of Thiocyanamide.—Thiocyanamide hydrochloride was 
prepared from ‘amidothiotriazole’ by Freund and Schander’s procedure (loc. cit ). 

Its saline character is evident from its easy solubility in water and alcoho! and 
insolubility in ether, chloroform, carbon tetrachloride and benzene. Its aqueous solu- 
tions are highly acid due to hydrolysis. Free base cannot be isolated from it, but on 
addition of alkali to its solutions sulphur is precipitated and thiocarbamide and cyan- 
amide are formed in solution. The thiocyanamide salts liberate iodine from aqueous 
potassium iodide solutions. ‘ 

Reduction of Thtocyanamide Hy'd1ochloride.—On reducticn of an aqueous solution 
of thiocyanamide hydrochloride with zine and hydrochloric acid, large quantities of 
hydrogen sulphide were evolved and some free sulphur deposited. The solution was 
filtered free from sulphur and a part of it treated with excess of NaOH solution when 
no precipitation of sulphur was observed, indicating the absence of unreduced thiocyan- 
amide. The rest of the solution was then made ammoniacal and zinc precipitated as ZnS 
with hydrogen sulphide and filtered out. ‘The filtrate thus freed from sulphur, zinc salts 
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dnd? ‘nidcpiuiesige! on concentration deposited crystals of thiocarbamide ina syrupy 
residue which proved to be cyanamide. : 
a - Identity: oF -Thiocyanamide Salts with Formamidine Disulphide Salts. —The nitrate, 
Dicfate, and. the ° hydrobromide ‘of ‘thiocyanamide were prepared by treating the aqueous 
Solutioris ° of Its hydtochloride with the appropriate. acids : Hydrochloride, m.p. 186° (d); 
_hydrobromide, m.p. 185- 70: @) 3 » nitrate, m-p. 82° or 140° (d)-; picrate, m. D. 154° or 
164° (d). “> : .~ Le 
.The melting | “points of the various ‘salts, as will be evident, are ‘identical with those 
of the: corresponding . salts of formamidine disulphide (Proc. Indian Sci. Cong., 1948! 
Part All, ps .25). On determining the inclting points of the mixtures of the respective 
salts pon both the sources no depression was recorded, confirming their: identity. me 
‘The author wishes: to express his sincere thanks to Prof. H. Krall for his interest and 
lo- Principal 8. Ss. Joshi and Prof. P. S. Varma for the facilities. - ae te te 
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THE PREFERENTIAL, ACYLATION OF b. HYDROXVI, crows: 
IN 3- “NITROALIZARIN a ee .- 


By R. Gonsa.ves, A. N. KorHaRs AND’ V. NV: NADEARNY 


> 


An additional experimental evidence has been put forth in support of tueieferental acylation of. 
$-hydroxy group in the alizarin molecule. " : 


It has been _teported by Dimroth, Friedman and Karineret (Ber., oy “1920, "BB, 481) 
that it is possible” to acylate ‘the §-hydroxyl group without affecting the « one, ‘by. 
using moderate conditions of experiment. It is a question of- relative rates; the 
acetylation of the «-hydroxyl group is more sluggish than that in B-position. It is also 
‘known that the OH group:in «position cannot be readily alkylated“ by the-usual 
alkylating procedures. The methylation of the a-OH group can be-eflected only by 
heating the dry K-salt with dimethyl sulphate. Methylation of the .«-OH. group 1s 
known to be greatly facilitated by first reducing the anthraquinone system and then 
methylating the ‘“leuco”’ compound by the normal methods. ‘ 
The observed inactivity of the «-OH group may be due to chelation, H of OH 
sharing the electron pair of the,O of CO. group: a 


aco 


oe ee af Le .O>-H-O 


4 ’ Bees 8 il Peel FE cel wl in 


/°\. /\ OB 





rustdhe observed increased activity of the leuco derivative Gn the leuco,. CO is changed 
to -C-OH and no- chelation: i is possible) greatly supports such an assumption. a. ; — 
We have been able to put forward additional evidence Gata Bigdross group 
is preferentially acylated under: moderate conditions of working. Thus, wes have 
acylated (acetylated and benzoylated) 3-nitroalizarin in pyridine at 100°, using equimolar 
quantities of. the acyl chloride and the nitroalizarin. The acyl derivative formed in 
either case twas found to be the 2- -acyl-3 enliteelice ies This - has ‘peen established in 
the following way :— ; 
.. ° x. The. analytical results show that. the compounds obtained on ‘acylation are 
pene ae derivatives. : 
be ‘The, mono-acyl derivative is reduced with zinc dust and, 55% acetic acid 
to, ; ae corresponding amine; the latter is tben refluxed with, P.O, in, toluene when 
pb :oxazole deriyative is formed which 1s further acylated . (acetylateds and - benzoylated) 
to give a known oxazole derivative. A aaa Ae 
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£0 oH CO OH 
() —0.CO.R ile CO.R 
moss Os Ay Oe 
CO 
{ 
CO 0.CO.R , CO OH 
PENA) rcoa ( ¥“S\“Y—0 
| | | GR | | DOR 
Wee Ww a 


Co CO 


The acetyl compound shows no depression of m.p. when mixed with a small 
quantity of the compound obtained from 1 : 2-diacetyl-3-aminoalizarin by refluxing with 
P.O; in toluene. : 


CO 0.CO.CH, CO 0.CO.CH, 

“N/“\7\_ 0.00.CHs 7 57TS_ 6 

OCS OC 
CO CO 


Similarly, the final ee with monobenzeyl3-aatepalizanth would be 





AN ~ CO.C,H; 


oc: “> con, 


which has been found to be the actual case. It is identical with the compound obtained 
by refluxing of the x : 2-dibenzoyl-3-aminoalizarin With P,Os in toluene. 
¢ 


ExPKHRIMENTAL 


o 


‘+ Preparation of -2-Acetyl-3-nitroalizarin (I).—3-Nitroalizarin (5 g.) was dissolved 
in warm pyridine (so ml.) kept in a round-bottomed flask (250 ml. capacity) and 
fitted with a condenser. To thissolution acetyl chloride (1.5 ml., slightly more than 
equimolar quantity) was added. The reaction was allowed to proceed on a water-bath 
at 100° for 8 hours, and then allowed to stand for 24 hours. No derivative crystallised 
out. However, on pouring the reaction mixture into 200 ml. of water, the acetyl deriva- 
‘tive separated out. It was collected at the pump, washed with water several times and 
dried. It was finally crystallised fiom benzene in orange needles, m.p. 231°, yield 83%. 
(Found: C, 59.1%;° H, 3.03; N, 4-12. CisH,O,;N requires C, 58.71 HH, 2.76; 
N, 4.28 per cent). Bee 85 . fy ee 


PREFERENTIAL ACYLATION OF 8-HYDROXYL GROUP §29- 


Réduction of (1) to 2 Acetyl-3-aminoalizarin—The compound (I, 5°g.) was 
dissolved in 50% acetic acid (60 ml.) kept in a conical flask. To the warm solution 
zinc dust (3 g.) was added (a little quantity at a time) with vigorous shaking of the 
wixture. The contents of the flask became gradually deep red. The reaction flask 
was then placed in a water-bath at 50° for one hour, and the warm solution quickly 
filtered. The filtrate was diluted with water when the amino compsund separated 
out. It was collected, washed free from acid with water, dried and finally crystallised 
from alcohol in red needles, in.p. 217°. 


Oxazole Ring Formation.—2-Acetyl-3 aminoalizarin (3 g-) and P,0; (x g.) were 
added to dry toluene (40 ml ) and the reaction mixture boiled under reflux for 3 hours. 
It was then allowed to cool when the oxazole derivative separated out. It was collected 
at the pump, washed free from toluene with ether and then with water from the 
phosphorus compounds and finally dried, when yellowish brown needles melting at 
236° were obtained in 65% yield ‘(Found C, 6830; H, 352; N, 4.88. C,.H.O.N 
requires C, 68.81; H, 3.22; N, 5.01 percent). The compound is'soluble m Na,Co, 
and NaOH solutions in the cold giving violet solutions. It dissolves in concentrated 
H,SO, with orange colour. 


On acetylation by the usual procedure, a product was formed which on crystal- 
lisation from benzene was identical with the oxazole obtained from 1 : 2-diacetyl- 
3-aiinoalizarin, by refluxing with P,O, in toluene. 


Preparation of Oxazole from 1: 2-Diacetyl-3-nitroalizarin : (a). Preparation of 
1: 2-Diacetyl-3-nitroalizarin.—To 3-nitroalizarin (10 g.), dissolved in hot nitrobenzene 
(so ml.), a large excess of acetyl chloride (12 ml) was added and the 1eaction mixture 
refluxed on a sand-bath for6 houis. On cooling, the diacetyl derivative crystallised 
out. It was collected at the pump and washed free from nitrobenzene with petrol as 
yellow needles, m.p. 218°, yield 80%. 


(b). Reduction of 1: 2-Diacetyi-3-nitroalizarin was carried out by using the 
same procedure asin the case of 2-acetyl-3-nilroalizarin, described above. ‘The product 
was crystallised from glacial acetic acid, m.p. at 240°. 

(c). Oxazole formation was carried out in the same way as described above 
in the case of 2-acetyl-3-aminoalizarin. The product formed light brown needles, 
m.p. 268°, yield 68%. (Found: C, 67.80; H, 3.60; N, 4.42. CisH,,O;N requires 
C, 67.29; H, 3.42; N, 4.36 per cent). 

Preparation of 2-Benzoyl-3-nitroalizarin.— fhe method employed is essentially the 
same as in the acetylation ; benzoyl chloride (28 ml.) was used in place of 1.5 ml. of 
acetyl chloride. The product on crystallisation from nitrobenzenc formed orange coloured 
needles, m.p. 302°, yield 79%. 

Reduction of 2-Benzoyl-3-nttroalizarin.—The nitro compound was reduced with 
zinc dust and acetic acid as in the case of the corresponding acetyl derivative. On 
crystallisation from alcohol it formed deep orange needles, m.p 254°. 


Oxazole formation was effected in the same way as that used in the case of the corres- 


ponding 2-acetyl-3-aminoalizarin. The compound was crystallised *from alcohol, mp. 
278°, yield 70%. 
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>It, dissolves in sodium carbonate. ahd caustic alkali and gives a violet solution. 
With concentrated H,SO,, .it. gives an, orange. coloured solution. (Found: C, 74.36; 

Hy-3.36; N, 4.29. CnH,,0.N requires. C, 73.90; .H, 3:32; N, 4.10 percent). On 
betizpylation by the usual procedure, a product’ was formed which on crystallisation 
from: benzene was found to be identical with the oxazole obtained from 1 : 2-dibenzoy]- 
3-aminoalizarin by refluxing with P,O, in toluene. e , 

Preparation of Oxazo'e from 1: 2-Dibenzoyl-3-nttroalizarin : (a). Preparation, of 
1: 2-Benzoyl-3-nitroalizarin.— This was obtained by the same procedure as in the prepa- 
ration ‘of the diacetyl derivative using 20 mil. fexcess) of benzoyl chloride-in place of 
acetyl chloride. -The product was freed from traces of benzoic acid by repeated 
washing with water, m.p. 276 78°, yield 85%. 

(b). Reduction of 1: 2-Benzoyl-3-nitroaltzarin.—Procedure was the same as under, 
the corresponding 1: 2-diacetyl derivative. The product on crystallisation from glacial 
gatas avid gave yellow leaflets, m.p. 247°. 2 4 : ; 

ey Oxazole formation. —Same procedure as in the’ case of ‘the -1: 2-diacetyl- 
S neade was adopted.- Thé product formed light grey shining needles, not 
melting below 310°, yield 71%. (Found: C, 75.19; H, 3.78; N,%3.30.° CasHsO.N 
requires C, 75.515 H, 3 came XN, 3.14 per cent). . nae 


DaParranent or Cumssrey, ; ; 
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STUDIES IN FRIES MIGRATION: PART V. THE FRIES MIGRATION 
OF MONOMETHOXYQUINOL ESTERS AND 4-BENZOVLOXV-- 
|» QUINOL ACETATE Sah 


By GUNVANTIAL* CHANpULaL AMIN AND Narsiwe MULJIBHAL, Suan : oe ‘24 


The Fries migration of sipeianethorvedinol acetate and benzoate has been aystematically isiveail 
gated for the first time. The acetate gives 5-methoxyquiuacetophenone in small quantity accompanied 
with a large amount of quinacetophenone, the demethylation taking place during the migration~ ‘Tn 
case of: the benzoate, the migration is complicated ; several products—quinol mono- and dibenzoute’, 
monobenzoylquinbenzophenone and benzoic acid, are obtained, It appears ‘that ‘the demethyla- 
tion first takes place; the course of the migration then being nearly analogous to that of quinol mono- 
benzoate as already described in Part DIT of this series. 4-Benzoyloxyquinol ‘acetate forms, “mono 
benzoylquinacetophenone and quinacetophenone along with quinol hibenzoere: and benzoic acid ae 
diketone, conld be 1solated. ‘ . 


7 ‘ 
‘ or oe 


In’ extension of our wotk on the Fries migration of quinol esters, described i in an 
earlier part of this series (Part III, this Journal, 1948, 28, 377), we have now investigated 
the Fries migration of monomethoxyquinol acetate as well as benzoate. 


The perusal of literature shows that the Fries migration of monomethoxyquinol 
esters, has been hardly attempted. Reczitly, however, Cook) Heilbron and ‘Lewis (J. 
Chem. ‘Soc., 1942; 659) found that mono:nethoxyquinol palmitate and stearate ae not 
migrate under the conditions of the Fries reaction. : 


The present work on the migration of the acetate L R=COMe) was sates 
(i) as apatt of the comprehensive study of the migration of quinol esters and (it) to find 
whether it can be used as a direct method of preparing difficultly accessible monometho- 
xyquinacetophenone (II, R=H). It has been found that the migration takes a 
normal course but the formation of the expected ‘monomethoxyquinacetophehone is 
not satisfactory, as a good quantity of the product is demethylated to quinacetophénoze, 
the separation being effected by steam-distillation when the monomethoxy’ derivative 
is carried over by steam. : : : att . : 

The above migration was investigated at different temperatures. - - To avoid repeti- 
tions, the results are summarised in Table I. It is clear from the results that the yiéld 
of the monomethoxyquinacetophenone decreases as the temperature at which the migra- 
tion is carried out is raised. “eS vi 

The isomerisation of the benzoyl ester (I, R=COPh) was found to be interesting. 
Instead of the expected “‘monomethoxyquinbenzophenone and/or quinbenzophenone by 
analogy with the acetate, described above, quinol dibenzoate was found to be the main 
product accompanied with its monobenzoate. It appears that the methoxy group: is 
first eliminated ; subsequently the compound behaves as’ quinol monobenzoate, whosé 
inigration has been already described (Part III, loc. cit). The migration was lavestione 


_ under various conditions, the results being summarised in ‘Table I~ * yt 
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The Fries migration of 4-benzoyloxyquinol acetate (III) was undertaken as it con 
tains two different acid residues viz., acetyl and benzoyl, both being capable of unde: 
going the migration, and hence interesting products could be expected. 

The migiation at y8° gave only the traces of quinol mono- aud dibenzoates along 
with the unchanged ester. It appears that the acetyl group is less firmly held than 
the benzoyl one (cf. Rosenmund and Schunuur, Annalen 1928,, 48), 56). 

At 125°-130° quinacetophenone, traces of quinol dibenzoate, benzoic acid and a 
colorless product (m.p. 77-78°) were isolated from the 1eaction mixture. It has been 
assigned the constitution of monobenzoylquinacetophenone (IV, R = H) as {) it is 
soluble in alkali and further, it gives ferric chloride colour test indicatidg ~OH and 
—COMe groups in ortho positions, (ti) on hydrolysis by (conc.) sulphuric acid, it gives 
quinacetophenone, identified by mixed melting pomt, and (iii) it gives a benzoyl deriva- 
tive, identical with quinacetophenone dibenzoate on direct conparison. The migration 
at 150° 155° gave also the simular results with variation in yields. Thus, at higher tem- 
peratures both the groups are affected, since products involving the migration of both 
the acid residues are obtained. 

The above results point out that the acetyl group migrates more easily than the 
benzoyl one, which is more firmly held to the oxygen atom. It is interesting to note that 
quinol dibenzoate is also formed as one of the products (cf. Part I1]). 


OMe OMe : O.COPh ©.COPh 

TQ 0) 0) 
7 No cee \/ Wy OMe 
OR OR O.COMe OR | 
(I) (IN) (III) (TV) 


EXPERIMENTAL 


- Monomethoxyquinol (I, R=H) was prepared according to Robinson and Smith 
(J. Chem. Soc., 1926, 393). The product distilled at 243°-246° solidifying to fibrous 
needles, m.p. 53-54° (50 g. from r10 g. of quinol). 

Monomethoxyquinol acetate (1, R=COMe) was prepared by sodium acetate-acetic 
anhydride method by heating for 3 hours ona water-bath On usual treatment with 
water an oil separated It was dried and distilled at 235°-236° ; the distillate did not 
solidify even on cooling. It does not give any colour with alcoholie ferric chloride. 
‘Found: C, 649; H, 6.1. CsHiwO, requires C, 65.0; H, 6.0 per cent). . 


Fries Migration of (I).—The acetate (33g., 1 mol.) and anhydrous aluminium 
ehloride (8.8 g., 3.3 mols.) were carefully mixed and heated at 60-65° on a water-bath 
for r hour. As the green pasty product obtained by decomposing the reaction mixture 
by ice and hydiochloric acid (conc., 5.c.c.) cou.d not be satisfactorily crystallised, it 
was steam-distilled till no oily drops came over. The ether extraction of the distillate 
gave a green product, which was crystallised from dilute methyi alcohol as small needles, 
mp. 50-51° (0.8 g.). It was identified as quinacetophenone monomethyl ether 
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(II, R=H) by the mixed melting point with an authentic sample prepared according to 
Kostanecki and Lampe’s method (Ber., 1904, 87, 774). 

The residual liquid in the distilling flask on cooling gave a brown. product. which 
crystallised from water as greenish needles, m.p. and mixed m.p. with quinacetophenone, 
2o1-202° (08g). A small quantity of a tarry residue was obtained after separation of 
quinacetophenone. 


The benzoyl derivative (II, R=COPh) of monomethoxyquinacetophenone was 
prepared by benzoyl chloride-pyridine method, as colorless silky needles from alcohol, 
mp. 61-62°. It is insoluble in sodium hydroxide. (Found: C, 71-2; H, 4.9. CioH1O. 
requires C, 71.1; H, 5.2 per cent). 


Other, typical experiments carried out with the same amount of reactants, and the 
period of heating (one hour) are tabulated below. 


Tasre I 
Expt. No. Temp. Solvent. Quinacetophenone. 5-Mcthyl ether 
I 95-98° —_ 0.8 g. 0.6 g. 
130° — I.2 me 
60 70° Nitrobenzene = — 
(50 c.e.) 
4 25-30° (24 hrs.) — at 


Monomethoxyquinol benzoate (I, R=COPh) was prepared by Schotten-Baumann 
method as lustrous needles, m.p. 85-86°. It melts toa cloudy liquid which becomes clear 
at 109°-110°. Jt appears that it exists in the ‘mesomorphic’ state between the range 
85° and rzo° (vide Glasstone, ‘‘Physical Chemistry’’, p. 514). 

The Fries migration of this ester was carried out similarly as that of quinol molio- 
or dibenzoate, already described in Part ITI. The separation of the different products 
obtained was also done similarly as before. The results are summarised in the following 
table. 


Tasie II 


Monomethoxyquinol benzoate=3.4 g. (r mol.). AICIs=6.6 g. (3.3 mols.), 
Reaction period=x hour. 


Expt. Temp. Quinol Quinol Monobenzoyl- 
No. monobenzoate. dibenzoate. quinbenzophenone. 


I 95-98" 0.1 ge 0.7 g. as 
2 130-132° 0.5 0.5 038. 
3 T50-155° Traces 0.4 0.3 
4 30-35° — = _ 
Notes: ‘1) In expt. 1, a trace of benzoic acid and the unchanged ester (0 8 g.) were obtained. 
(2) In expt. 4, nifrobenzeue (40 c.c.) was used and the reaction mixture left overnight; no 
crystalline product could be obtained on working up the reaction mixture 
(3) In all experiments, a variable amount of pasty mass was obtained. 


4-Benzoyloxyquinol acetate (I1I) was prepared by sodium acetate-acetic anhydride 
method from quinol monobenzoate (three hour’s heating on a water-bath) as lustrous 


6—~1737P—10 
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leaflets from dilute alcohol (50%), m.p. 124-25°. It gives no colour with alcoholic ferric 
chloride. (Found: C, 70.4; H, 4:8. C,;H,.0, requires C, 70.3; H, 4.7 per cent)’ 
The same compound could be obtained by using a few drops of pyridine instead of sodium 
acetate. | 


*°! Fries Migration of (11I).—(a). The mixture of the ester (III, 3.8 g., 1 mol.) and - 
aluminium chloride (6 7 g., 3.3 mols.) was heated at 95°-98° on a water bath for 1 hour: 
On decomposing the reaction mixture as usual, a brown solid was obtained which 
was dissolved in alcohol for crystallisation ; a small insoluble residue remaining over 
was identified as quinol dibenzoate by mixed melting point. The alcoholic filtrate 
gave mostly the unchanged ester (3 2.). After its separation, the residual mother-liquor 
was. extracted with dilute sodium hydroxide (2%) ; om acidification it gave traces of 
quinol monobenzoate, m.p. and mixed m.p., 162-63°. 


(b). The above migration was carried out at 125°-130° for x hour, and worked up 
as before. A, trace of quinol dibenzoate was obtained as an alcohol-insoluble residue. 


. The alcoholic solution gave a product of indefinite melting point (68°-110°) , which 
on extraction with dilute sodium bicarbonate (5%) gave traces of benzoic acid.- The 
residual brown product on extraction with dilute alkali gave a solid which after two 
crystallisations from alcohol gave colorless needles, m.p. 77-78° (0.5 g.). (Found: C, 
70.2; H, 4.8. CysH,,0, requires C, 70.3; H, 4.7 percent). Jt gives deep yellow 
colour with alkalies or conc. sulphuric acid and intense red colour with alcoholic ferric 
chloride. It has been identified as monobenzoylquinacetophenone (1V, R=H).— 


The remaining alcoholic mother-liquor after separation of the above compound was 
diluted and extracted with hot water repeatedly. The aqueous extract on cooling gave 
greenish needles of quinacetophenone, m.p. and mixed m p., 201-202° 0.5 g.). 


‘(c). The reaction was carried out at 150°-155° and the products were separated as 
in (b). They were benzoic acid (0.3 g.), quinol dibenzoate (0.2 g.), monobenzoylquin- 
acetophenone (0.5 g ) and quinacetophenone (0.3 g.). 3 : 

In all the above experiments a small of amount uncrystallisable brown residue was 
always left over after the isolation of the crystalline products. 

The hadrolysis of monobenzoylquinacetophenone (0.5 g.) (LV, R=H) by sulphuric 
acid (conc., 5-7 c.c.) at room temperature for 20-24 hours gave quinacetophenone, identi- 
fied by the mixed melting point. 

_°The benzoyl derivative (IV, R=-—COPh) was prepared by benzoyl chloride- 
pyridine method as needles from alcohol, m-p. 113-14°. The mixed melting point with 
an authentic sample, prepared by the benzoylation of quinacetophenone, was undepressed. 

The acetyl derivative (IV, R=COMe) was prepared by sodium acetate-acetic anhy- 
dride method and crystallised from alcohol as colorless needles, m.p. 76-77°. The mixed 
melting point with the original ketone was depiessed to 58-60°. (Found: C, 68.4; H, 
4.9. Ci7H1,0O, requires C, 68.4 ; H, 4.8 per cent), 

The semicarbazone was obtained as colorlessneedles from alcohol, m.p. 245-47° 
(decomp.). 


M. R. Scrency Insrirurs, 
GujJARAT COLLEGE, AHMEDABAD-6, Received May 8 1950 
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PREPARATION OF ANTIBACTERIALS FROM ORGANO-MERCURIALS. 
PART Ii 


“By S. S. Gua Srrcar AND Kurrop KuMAR PATNAIK 


Fourteen Aesenies spueincee and x2 substituted phenylthiourea derivatives have been 
prepared. All inembers of the former and 4 members of the latter group were mercurated. ‘The 
bactericidal action of the two original groups of compounds and that of the mercurated ureas were 
studied against-B.Coli. They have fairly high activities, especially acetoxvmercuri -p chlorophenyl~ 
urea and diacetoxymercuri -a-naphtbylurea, which are active in dilutions of t 140,000 and 1: 166,000. 
Feapecvely.* pee mercurated pheny ehoasens being unstable to heat and light are not useful ar 


In Patt I of this series (this Journal, 1950, a7, 357) the preparation and properties: 
of a seties of organo-mercurials derived from some substituted phenoxyacetic acids’ 
and from some phenylglycine derivatives were described. Some of these had quite 
high bactericidal aclivities in vitro. In the: present paper the preparation and bact- 
ericidal investigation of a number of substituted phenyiureas, phenylthioureas -and 
also of -a.series of mercurated phenylureas have been examined. Th? introduction. 
of mercury in the molecule in the form of one or two acetoxy-mercuri grotps, has beer 
found {6 increase many times the bactericidal action in all cases. The mercurated 
thioureas, however, have been proved to be unstable to moderate heat and to light, 
and are, besides, sparingly soluble in water. These facts prevented a biological study 
being-made-with them. - >: 5 


Most of the phenylureas eent the carboxyphenyl acivetues are already known 
and are prepared by the action of either urea or KCNO solution on the hydrochlorides 
of the:aromatic primary amines. The’ thioureas could be prepared by two available 
methods - using KCNS on the hydrochlorides of the bases, or by the addition of ammonia 
tothe phenyl mustard oils, which were themselves prepared from: the ammonium 
dithiocarbamates of the bases. - os ot . oo ae 


“The only reference available in the literature of the mercuration- of -compounds 
Simildr to the phenylureas seems to be the work of Shah (this Journal, 1938, 18, 149). 
- “The mercuration of the ureas was carried out in the cold or at the, ordinary. temper, 
ature in ‘dilute alcohol or acetic acid solution by mercuric acetate. Dimercurated 
products were obtained ‘at;higher temperatures, especially if an excess.of - the acetate 
were present. Inthe case of f-naphthylurea the di-derivative separated mixed with 
the mong-derivative, whereas only the mono-derivative was obtained from «- naphthylurea. 
None of the mercurated products .seem to have been described before. ‘The correg- 
ponding _mercurated thioureas decomposed, as stated above, yielding black HgS pie 
and cotild not therefore be properly used. 
“. The thercury in the prodicts was estimated by the, “Gold coietbles method” (cf. 


Whitinore, “Organic Derivatives .of Mercury’, D. 355) 8 and the nitrogen by Kjeldahis 
tmhethod. :-  - rae ; WEES Loe 5 
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The bactericidal action against a 24 hours’ chiture in nutrient peptone-broth of 
B.Coli was studied by the Rideal-Walker Drop method as in Part I (loc. cit.), 
The following table gives a summary of the bactericidal data. 


Tasty I 


Organism: B. Coli. Period of incubation=48 hours at 36°. 


Maximum effective dulutions of 


Ureas Thioureas. Mercurated ureas. 
Substituent. 
Phenyl I 3300 I 400 I !120,090 
o-Tolyl I :300 I 3300 X 100,000 
m-Tolyl 1:400 1°300 I $100,000 
p-Tolyl T2400 1 °400 180,000 
o-Chloropheny! "53300 T :400 I:140,009 
m-Chlorophenyl 11300 I°400 I :120,000 
p-Chlorophenyl 17500 I°300 I :140,000 
B-Naphthyl 12400 12500 1!1T40,000 
a-Naphthyl 1600 I 500 1:160,000 
o-Carboxyphenyl 1 °500 ss 
m-Carboxyphenyl A 12400 1*400 I!19,000 
p-Carboxyphenyl 11500 12500 I !20,000 
m-Nitrophenyl 11200 * 1:80,000 


EXPERMENTAL 


Ashas already been mentioned, the phenyl -, tolyl-,-naphthyl- and m-nitrophenyl- 
ureag were prepared and purified by known methods (Davis and Blanchard, “Organic 
Syutheses’’, Vol. 1, p 453; Weith, Ber., 1878, 9, 220) ‘The chlorophenylureas separ- 
ated at first as oils which solidified on keeping in a refrigerator for several hours; after 
which they were powdered, filtered and washed with dilute acetic acid before recystallisa- 
tion from hot water or hot dilute alcohol. 


While phenyl-,-tolyl- and m-nitrophenyl-ureas gave monomercurated products by 
mercuration with equimolecular quantity of mercyric acetate in dilute acetic acid at 
the ordinary temperature, 8-naphthylurea gave a mixture of mono- and di-mercurated 
products. The latter being less soluble separated first and were recrystallised from 
glacial acetic acid. Incase of the a-naphthylurea only the di-derivative was obtained. 

The position of the acetoxymercuri group was assumed to be para to the urea group 
in the mono-derivatives. . 


The carboxyphenylureas were prepared as follows. m-for p)-Aminobenzoic acid 
(13-7g-, 1 mol.) was first dissolved in hot water (30 c.c.). To this was added slowly 
8.1 g- of KCNO (x mol.) in water (roo c.c.) and the mixture heated at 100° for 3% 
hours. The codled mixture was filtered and washed with water. The residue was 
then dissolved in dilute sodium hydroxide and precipitated by dulute acetic acid. They 
were recrystallised from hot water or hot alcohol. In the case of anthranilic acid the 
mixture was heated at 100° for 4 hours and then evaporated to dryness on a water- 
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bath. The residue was washed with warm water, dissolved in dilute NaOH and re 
precipitated with dilute acetic acid. The yield was poor. ‘he mercury drivative could 
not be obtained pure. 

The urea derivatives were merctrrated in the usual way and obtained as white 
amorphous powders, easily soluble in dilute NaOH and insoluble in organic solvents 
excepting hot acetic acid. ~ 

The phenyl-,tolyl- and chlorophenyl-thioureas were prepared through the correspond 
ing mustard oils (Davis and Blanchard, “‘Organic Syntheses’, Vol. 1, p. 437). The naphthyl 
derivatives were obtained by the action of ammonium thiocyanate on the hydrochloride 
of the bases (Declermont, J. Chem. Soc. 1877, 1,79). ‘The carboxyphenyl derivatives, 
which are new, were prepared in the same way in good yield. On mercuration only the 
di-mercuri derivatives were obtained with phenyl- and tolythioureas but mono-derivatives 
in case of the carboxyphenylthioureas. 

‘Table II gives the names, melting points or decomposition temperatures and the 
analytical data of the phenylureas and thioureas, and Table ITI gives the decomposi- 
tion temperatures and percentage of mercury in the mercuri derivatives. 


TABLE II ; 
%Nitrogen 
Compounds. M.p. Found. Cale. 
o-Carboxsyphenvilurea 294° 15 38 155 
m-—Carboxyphenylurea 265° 15-43 15.5 
p-Carboxyphenylurea Does not melt, softens 15.32 15.5 
at 180°, finally 
solidifies. 
o-Caiboxyphenvlthiourea 181° 14.44 14.28 
m-Carboxyphenylthiourea 185° 13.98 14.28 
p-Carboxyphenylthiourea 194° 13.96 14.28 
Taste III 
% Mercury 
Compounds. 3 Decomp temp Found. Calc. 
Acetoxymercuri-phenylurea 125° 50.9 50.8 
3 o-tolylurea 200° 48.86 49.09 
3 m-tolylurea . 215° 49.18 49.09 
~ p-tolylurea 238° 43.83 49.09 
3 o-chlorophenylurea 158° 46.61 46.7 
a5 m-chlorophenylurea 163° 46.82 46.7 
FF p-chlorophenylurea 172° 46.59 46.7 
(mono) 8-naphthylurea 183° 43.18 45-1 
fs (di) -naphthylurea 284° 57 29 37 02 
Diacetoxsymercuri-c-naphthylurea 210° 57-17 57 02 
Acetoxymercuri-m nitrophenylurea 202° 45-49 + 45.6 
m-carboxyphenylurea 256° 45-54 45-7 
<5 p-carboxvphenvlurea 270° 45-58 45.7 
Pr -phenylthiourca 59.62 599 
ia o-tolylthiourea 58.59 58.74 
‘3 m-tolylthiourea 58 62 . 58.72 


ss -tolylthiourea 58.65 7 58.72 
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‘In ordér “to. test the stabilities of- the mercurated phenylureas, 5 representative 
members, viz. (1) phenyl, (4) p-chlorophenyl, -(3)--tolyl, (4) '4-naphthyl and (5) 8-naph-. 
thyl derivatives, were shaken at room temperature (about 35°) with the following’ re- 
ageits: (a) N-HCl, (b) N-KI, (c) : N-(NH,),sS- and (d) a dilute hydrazine 
sulphate solution containing KOH, for dbout-one hour. . . 

Mixture (d) produced reduction . black mercurous oxide with (3) and (4). most 
rapidly and less so with (5) and (2); (1) being .the least -easily attacked.- Reagent (a) 
after one hour liberated onised mercury very slowly with (2) and (5), thé filtrate giving 
pale yellow colour with H,S solution, but- very indistinctly with others. -Reagent (b) 
liberated smail amounts of potassium acelate after one-hoar, as tested with FeCl, added 
to the: filtrate, compound '4) giving the deepest colour. Reagent (c) had very slight. 
effect even after one hour, giving faint yellow colour with (3), (4)-and (5) but not with 
(z) and (2). On the whole the compounds may be regarded as being reasonably etaele 
except to the action of the powerful reducing agent, hydrazine hydrate. < 

..The mercurated ureas were generally formed in good yield and were stable “i in air 
or in light and in hot aqueous and alcoholic solution; the naphthyl derivatives, however, 
turned slightly grey on long exposure to light. They were not decomposed by dilute 
NaOH -(no liberation of HgO) but were slowly decomposed by continued passage of 
hydrogen sulphide through their warm solution in dilute acids. The introduction 
of mercury remarkably increased the activity of the urea derivatives. The p-chloro 
derivative and the 8 naphthyl derivative (both active in 1: 140,000) and the «-naphthyl 
derivative (active in 1:160,000), appear to be quite satisfactory. ‘They. may possibly 
be used with advantage in paper, glue.and leather industries. - 
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By S. MUKHERJEE, S. Ray anp M. Goswami 


A method for the preparation of J-ascorbyl esters of fatty acids in good yield is described. The 
antoxidant activity of ‘thesé esters have been tested with butterfat both by storage experiments and by 
Swift's stability test. The biological availability of these esters “has also been tested by carrying out 
assay with gunea-pigs. The loss of l-ascorbyl esters within the induction period has been determined. 


In a previous paper (Mukherjee and Goswami, this Journal, 1947, 24, 239) of this 
series it has been shown that l-ascorbic acid possesses good antoxidant properties, 
particularly when used in combination with other antoxidants, but its use in the case 
of fat is limited because of its insolubility in’ the same. The fact that esters of 
l-ascorbic acid with fatty acids like stearic, palmitic etc. are-quite soluble in ‘fat, makes 
its incorporation much easier. in such forms, Hence, attempts were made to prepare 
the respective l-ascorbyl esters of the following fatty acids: stearic, palmitic, myristic 
and lauric. The method originally employed by Swearn, Sterton, Turner and Wells. (Oil 
& Soap, 1943, 20, 224) was found to give very low yields and in most cases the .esters 
could not be prepared using a 16-hour reaction time employed by them. A detailed 
study regarding proportions of the reactai.ts, time of 1eaction, effect of mechanical 
agitation and temperature has finally led to a successful preparation of. these esters in 
quantity. The method employed is outlined briefly as follows. : 


“ag 


ExpRkRIMENTAL 


About 25 g. of the finely powdered fatty acid was added to 250 c.c. ‘of concentrated 
H,SO, containing 30.0 g. of lascorbjc acid in solution at 30° with thorough stirring tilt 
the solution became clear; it was necessary to cool the mixture externally during the 
reaction. The reaction mixture was then shaken for 96 hours at room temperatures 
f34°-37°) in a mechanical shaker. During this period the whole solution: became -dark 
coloured. ‘Ihe solution was then slowly added to about 5.0 g. of crushed ice with 
thoruugh stirring till the oily liquid solidified. The mixture was then allowed to attain 
rooin temperature and extracted with ether, ethereal layer washed free from sulphuric 
acid, dried over anhydrous Na,SQ,, and ether distilled off ; the residual solid obtained 
was-purified by repeated recrystallisation according to Swearn etal. (loc. cit.) except 
that the treatment with charcoal was found necessary to obtain a petfectly white crystalline 
product. The melting points of the esters, when dried in a vacuum desiccator over 
P,O;, however, were found to be identical with those reported by Swearn et al. (loc.'cit.). 


The yield of the purified ester varied from 50-60%. ; . . Pyetse 
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The effect of these four esters on the retardation of rancidity of butterfat was 
determined both by the Swift fat stability test (King, Roschen and Irwin, Oil G& Soap, 
1933, 10, 105) and by storage experiments. Table I records the results obtained with 
the first method, the end of the induction period being taken as the time necessary to 
reach a peroxide value of 10.0 


Tasie I 


Antoxidant activity of fatty acid esters of l-ascorbic acid on butterfat 
(Swift stability test ) at 100°. 


Antoxidant. Conc. Induction Protection 
period factor. 
1 1-Ascorbyl steatate 0.01% 45 hrs. 1.25 
¢ 2 i palmitate 0.01 48 1.40 
7 3 33 myristate 0.0L 50 1.50 
4 Pr lanrate 0.01 52 1.60 
5 Control _ 20 _ 


lt appears from Table 1 that the esters lengthen the induction period to some 
extent. But it should be borne in mind that these fatty acid esters of I-ascorbic acid 
are very mttch liable to oxidation, particularly under the drastic conditions which 
are employed in the Swift stability test. So, from the positive values of the protection 
factor obtained above, it can safely be expected that the degree of protection will be 
much higher with actual storage experiments the resulis of which are detailed below. 


Tanz IT 


Antoxidant activity of fatty acid esters of l-ascorbic acid on 
butterfat on storage at 37°. 


Peroxide value after days at 37°. 


Antoxidant. Conc. oO. 15 30. 45- 60 Qo. 


120. 
x. 4-Ascroby! stearate 0.01% 0.0 0.0 0.02 0.10 0.2 1.16 5 74 
2. : palmitate 0.01 » 7 0.02 0.10 02 1.0 4.83 
3. Dat myristate 0.01 3 ” 0,03 0.23 02 £.2 59 
4. laurate 0.01 o is 0.02 0.15 o25 19 , 4 63 
5. Control _ 33 0.15 0.4) 28 142 20.2 Qo. 


The results in Table II clearly indicate the marked protection of these four ascorbyl 
esters of fatty aids on the storage of butterfat at 37° and as such, should find practical 
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application. The vitamin activities of os esters were checked by biological assay 
as detailed below. 


Biologicai Availability of 1-Ascorbyl Esters of Fatty Acids.—As the structure to 
which the antiscorbutic action of l-ascorbic acid is attributed might presumably have 
remained unchanged in these esters, it would be reasonable to believe that these fatty 
acid esters of l-ascorbic acid will also possess such activity. The object of the present 
work is to see how far this activity has been retained (or destroyed) in these esters. 
This can best be tested by determining the biological availability by subjecting them 
to biological assay with guinea-pigs. 

Normal and healthy male guinea-pigs (av. bodyweight, 250-300 g.) were divided 
into 5 different groups ; they were maintained on the following scorbutic diet consisting 
of crushed barley (64 parts), crushed gram (20 parts), casein (12 parts), cod liver oil (2 c.c.) 
and water to drink ad lib. When the animals just began to show a steep fall in body- 
weight (after 20-23 days) the first group of animals was given 0.5 mg. of synthetic 
Lascorbie acid per animal. The 2nd, 3rd and 4th groups of animals were given-an 
amount of the different esters containing 0.5 nig. equivalent of indophenol-reducing * 
substance as a supplement to the above basal diet. ‘The fifth group was used as a control 
to which no supplement was added to the scorbutic diet. ‘The supplement was continu- 
ed for two weeks when the amimals showed steady and proportionate increase in body- 
weight. The results of the biological assay are shown in Table III below and graphically 
in Fig. x. 


Tasre ILL 
Group. Daily No.of Average wt. on the Average wt after Average 
supplement. guinea-pigs. day on which two weeks of gain. 
supplements supplement. 
started. 
1° bAscorbie acid 2 296 g. 323 g. "  . haa g, 
a L-Ascorby! laurate 3 287 315 +28 
‘4 ‘3 palmitate 3 258 286 5 +28.5 
4 , = stearate 3 . 310 335, h25 
5 No supplement to 
basal diet 2 a Died of scurvy 


7. These results clearly indicate that the ascorbyl esters possess antiscorbutic activity 

- comparable {o equivalent amounts.of I-ascorbic acid. Hence, the use of such esters 
‘as antoxidants for fats provide a method for incorporation of vitamin-C in fats and oils, 
- The biological utilisation of the fatty acid mono-estets of J-ascorbic acid being com- 
parable to that of ascorbic acid itself, it would be advantageous in certain vitamin 
preparations to use this fat-soluble form of vitamin-C. oo 


Of the esters tested l-ascorbyl palmitate was found to have the greatest activity, 
neatly. 2.35 mng. of the esters being Ser tor ous. of J-ascorbic acid, 
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Fic. 1 


310 


295 
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Antoxidant Losses duting the Induction Period of Fat Oxidation.—It has been 
Kuewn for long that the part played by antoxidants in stabilising oils and fats is primari- 
ly to retard the oxidation of the unsaturated glycerides by inhibiting the normal chain 
of oxidation reactions that would have taken place in absence of the added antoxidants, 
tllese substances instead are themselves oxidised. It is expected therefore that the 
concefitration of the effective antoxidant should ‘show a decrease during the induction 
period of fats, and it seems desirable to determine.to what extent such antoxidants, as 
leascorbyl esters of fatty acids, would be affected, for this will enable us to know the exact 
picture when such esters are actually incorporated in fats for stabilisation and fortifica- 
tion as well. For this purpose the loss of the J-ascorbyl esters during development of 

_Yancidity in butterfat was determined progressively. The antoxidants were added in two 
different concentrations of 0.05% and 0.02% in the butterfat and the samples oxidised 
at 37° by drawing in a slow current of putified and dried air through them at a constant 
rate. Samples were diawn out every 24 hours and determination of the peroxide content 
and l-ascorbyl esters was made,.using a modified Wheeler method in the first case 
(Wheeler and Pascheek, Oil G Soap, 1944, 24, 33) and in the second, that of Turner and 
‘Speck (Ind, Eng.*Chem. Anal. Ed., 1944, 16, 464) using a standard solution of the sodium 
salt of 2 : 6-dichlorophenol-indophenol in dry acetone. The results are tabulated below, 
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or ‘ TasLe IV 


Disappearance of antoxidants during oxidation of butterfat at 37°. . 


A. Peroxide value after days. 


Autoxidants. Tnitial conc. 1, 2. 3's 5. 6 8 10. 15. 20. 
I l-Ascorbyl palmitate 005% 0.0 0.1 0.5 1.0 1.5 2.6 43 7.0 Jo2 
2 7 Rs 0.02 00 or 06 12 41r6 28 50 &xr 11.6 
3 laurate 0.05 0.0 O04 O04 09 1.2 20 4.0 7.0 10.2 
41 i rr 0,03 0.0 O7F5 0.45 1.0 16 24 40 17 10.8 
5 Control — 02 08 12 40 6.75 86 16.5 182- 20.3 


B. J-Ascorbyl esters in mg./g. of fat after days. 


. Ts, “Se: °3 4. 5. 6. 9g. Yo. F2. £5 20 25. 
’ . 


i. l-Ascorbyl palmitate 0.05% 0.49 045 0.43 0.38 0.36 3.32 — 0.24 — 0.100.095 0.08 
2. Do 002 18.16 615) +13 2s O—si«wBesiwtSG tS, ~ 
3. 1t-Ascorbyl laurate 0.05 46 6440 3B 8B BT RY TO 109 
4. Do 0.02 17 14 .12 .09 .08 .07. .04 _ 03 02 mm 


Figure 2 represents the rate of disappearance of l-ascorbyl palmitace ‘and lauraté 
during the accelerated oxidation of butterfat at 37°. From ‘Table IV the loss of I- 
ascorbyl esters during autoxidation appears to proceed at first fairly rapidly and then, 
slowly within the induction period, but even after the induction period is over the whole 
of the ascorbyl esters are not destroyed. Moreover, a sharp rise in the peroxide con- 
centration never occurs until more than half of the ascorbyl esters is destroyed, e g., 
after 10 days of blowing. 

Fic. 2 


Rate of disappearance l-ascorbyl esters during oxidation at 37°. 






A- b- ascorby/ laurate 
B- & ascorby! pe/milate 


(- Ascorby/ eslers (mg. per 9- of fat) 
. wm x 
S 
Ss 


“100 


TIME tw Days 
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The present study on the antoxidant behaviour of l-ascorbyl esters of fatty acids 
- with butterfat reveals that in actual storage experiments, these esters retard the onset of 
rancidity to the extent that the induction period of the fat is more than doubled. These 
fat-soluble esters of ascorbic acid retain their antiscorbutic action and hence, when 
added as antoxidants, may serve asa source of additional vitamin. The loss of l-ascorbyl 
laurate and palmitate within the induction period has been determined, but it has been 
found that even when the induction period is over, the ester is not completely oxidised. 
A suitable method for the preparation of the various esters in suitable yield has been 
presented, 
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STUDIES ON RANCIDITY OF BUTTERFAT. PART ITI. 
USE OF ETHYL GALLATE IN COMBINATION WITH 
OTHER ANTOXIDANTS 


By S. Muxuerjgz, S. Ray anD M. Goswami 


Ethyl gallate in combmation with l-ascorbyl esters of fatty acids as well as hydrogen gas 
possesses a very strong autoxidant activity. Destruction of carotene and vitamin-A within the. 
induction period is not appreciable but beyond it they are readily destroyed; the various antoxi- 
dants tried afford only very slight protection beyond the induction period. 


‘The marked antoxidant activity of ethyl gallate has already been- gbserved by 
Lea (J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1944, 68, 107). The activity of this substance was also 
determined with the Swift stability test and the protection factor obtained with butterfat, 
when used in concentration of 0.005%. was found to be 8.0 - In view of the pro- 
nounced activity of ethyl gallate, as also of the ascorbyl esters, and the observed 
behaviour of hydrogen by the present authors (Mukherjee and Goswami, this Journal, 
1947, 24, 239) it was considered necessary to try the various combinations using these 
substances. The results of storage experiments are shown in Table I. 


TasLe I 
Antoxidant activity with butterfat at 37°. 


\ Peroxide value after days. 


15. 30. 45. 60. go. 120. 

x, Control 0.15 0.40 2.8 14.5 31.2 102.0 

2. Hydrogen (passed for 2 hours at 50°) ° ° 0.02 0.20 - Lo 1.2 

3. Hthyl gallate (0.005%) ° ° 0.01 0.16 1.0 3.0 

4. Ethyl gallate+hydrogen at 50° for 2hrs. o ° 0.01 0.08 0.75 0.70 
_5. Hthyl gallate+ascorbyl palmitate (0.01%) o oO 0.01 0.10 0.80 I.0 

6. Ethyl gallate-+ascorbyl palmitate-+ o ° 0.0 0.05 “0.40 0.52 


hydrogen at 50° for 2 hrs. 


From these results it seems that quite desirable results can be observed when 
suitable combinations are used and the results of these experiments can successfully 
be utilised commercially. The results of storage experiments in large sealed tins (5 lbs.) 
for a period of five months are shown below, which definitely indicale the commercial 
possibilities. 


Tasix II 
Storage conditions. 
Package Antoxidant. Peroxide value after 
5 months. 
1. Hydrogen . _ 1.8 


2. Hydrogen Ethyl gallate (0.005%) i 1.0 
3. Hydrogen Do -tascorbyl palmitate (0.01%) "8 ho 
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Protective Effect of the Added Antoxidants on the Destruction of Carotene - : gis 
and Vitamin-A in the Oxidation of Bulterfat 8 


It has been Observed in course of rancidity studies with butterfat (cow) that 
the yellow colour of the fat is completely bleached on ageing. In this section studies 
havé been made with a view to giving an idea as regards its connection with the develop- 
ment of rancidity in fats and also the rate of destruction of vitamin-A in the butterfat. 
It is a common observation that fairly old samples of butterfat give negative Carr-Price 
test. Certain studies have been carried out by Lovern (J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1944, 
68,67) in this connection regarding the destruction of vitamin-A in halibut liver oil. 
Since’ the vitamin-A content of butterfat is very low, the studies were conducted with 
samples of butterfat fortified with synthetic vitamin-A in the form of acetate. The 
rate of deterioration was followed at 40° by blowing air through the molten fat samples, 
by the determination of peroxide value, and the total amount of carotene and 
vitamin-A was: measured with the help of Lumetron photo-electric colorimeter, using 
ultraviolet light in the second case and with the proper combination of filters. ‘Ihe 
experimental results are shown in Table ITI. 


i 2s 


Tasie II 


Peroxide value and destruction of carotene & vitamin-A at 38.5°. 


Days of Peroxide Carotene Vitamin-A Peroxide Carotene Vitamin-A 


blowing. value. (micro g. @N.U./g.) value. (micro g. (LN.U./g¢) 
per x00 g.) per 100 g.) 
Control sample. With ethyl gallate (0.005%). 
° 0.0 76.8 725 0.0 76.8 745 
1 0.84 76.5 710 0.24 76.8 718 
2 I.50 75.9 695 0.84 76.6 WI5 
3 2.20 75.6 680 I.20 76.3 710 
4 5-75 43.2 350 1.80 76.0 697 
5 6.50 10.0 187 2.20 64.9 675 
6 9-4 0.0 120 2.9. 58.8 500 
7 13.1 0.0 88 : 6.2 45-0 317 
*8 18.2 10.0 37-5 8.4 30.24 282 
With ascorbyl palmitate (0.01%). With ascorby! palmitate (0.01%) -+a-tocopherol (0.005%) 
0.0 76.8 725 0.0 -76.8 725 
I G25 76.8 715 0.20 76.8 715 
2 0.95 76.5 710 0.68 76.6 712 
3 1.44 76.0 700 I.00 76.3 710 
4 1.76 75-5 688 1.50 76.0 700 
5 58 . 75:0 64x 1.85 75:7 675 
6 4-43 5564 4500 4-40 72.0 600 
7 7-0 40.0 335 4-40 58.0 * 446 
8 


90 4 «35.0 - 95 © 6.5 44,0 ° 392 
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cae oh The -results of experiments carried out with these antoxidants tend to show 
= * that ‘the conservation of vitamin-A and carotene in ghee can very well be achieved 
“by: addition of suitable antoxidants. Most pronounced effect has been observed 
with ‘a riixture of a-tocopherol and ascorbyl palmitate. Ethyl gallate affords a marked 
protection in as low’a concentration as 0.605%. The development of peroxide 
value- and the rate of destruction of carotene and vitamin-A are shown graphically 
with the control sample in Fig.1. The results in the table tend to show that the 


FIG. 1 
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loss of carotene or vitamin-A is not appreciable unless a certain peroxide level is 
attained by the fat, and it may very well be said that during the induction period of 
the fat, these substances undergo very little changes. Once the induction period is 
past and rapid oxidation sets in, the vitamin-A and carotene are very rapidly destroyed 
but still then the antoxidants afford a certain degree of protection outside the 
induction period. 
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ENOL CONTENT OF 2-FORMYL KETONES (HYDROXYMETHYLENE 
KETONES). PART Il 


By Misuri Mar, BoKADIA AND SS. DESHAPANDE 


Enol contents of some more hydroxymethylene ketones have been estimated by the methods of K. H, 
Meyer and Hubber and a difference between the two results, as reported previously, has again been 
observed. Inols have also been estimated by titration against N/5 caustic soda solution at —10° and the 
valnes obtained are found to be in agreement with those obtained by Meyer’s method. 


In Part I (this Journal, 1949, 28, 455) the enol contents of five hydroxymethylene 
ketones were reported and it was shown that the enol contents determined by K. H. 
Meyer’s method (Ber., 1911, 44, ‘2718) were generally highe: than those obtained by 
Hibber’s copper acetate method (Ber., 1921, 54, 902). We have extended the work 
and have determined enol contents of (r) hydroxymethylene menthone, (2) hydroxy- 
methylene cyclopentanone, (3) hydroxymethylene bromoethyl acetate and hydroxy- 
methylene bromoacetone by both these methods. We have confirmed our previous 
observation that’ the values for enol content obtained by K. H. Meyer’s method are in 
each case higher than. those obtained by Hibber’s method. ‘These results are shown 
in Table I. ‘ 


Jn regard to the stages constituting K. HH. Meyer’s bromine process, evidence about 
the formation of dibromo addition product of enol and of the formation of the correspond- 
ing bromoketone by loss of hydrobromic acid from it, which constitute the first and the 

- second stage respectively of the process, was shown in a paper by one of us (S. S. D.) 
(this Journal, 1946, 23, 43). The third stage in the process is the reduction of bromo- 
ketone to the parent ketone by “acidified potassium iodide with the liberation of two 
atoms of iodine per molecule of the enol. This stage has now been examined by us. 
By means of acidified ‘potassium iodide we reduced some bromo-§-ketonic esters, two 
bromohydroxymethylene ketones, and two simple o-bromoketones. The iodine liberated 
was found in each case to be about equal to the calculated value, namely two atoms 
of iodine per. molecule of the bromo compound. :, These results are shown in Table IT 
of the experimental part. ‘Thus, the mechanism postulated by K. H. Meyer in his 
process of estimating enol has been critically exam ined and verified. 


That the parent hydroxymethylene ketone was actually formed by the action of 
acidified potassium iodide on the bromoketone, produced at an intermediate stage in the 
Meyer’s process, was demonstrated by starting with hydroxymethylene cyciopentanone, 
which isa solid. On treatment with bromine, followed by addition of acidified potas- 
sium iodide, iodine was liberated which was titrated against sodium thiosulphate. On 
extracting with ether the liquid left after titration and on removal of its solvent, the 
residue was identified to be hydroxymethylene cyclopentanone. 

“The discrepancy about the results of enol content obtained by the methods of Meyer 
and Hibber, however, could not be explained. 
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A method for estimating enol in a keto-enol equilibrium mixture has been suggested 
by Seidel et al. (Ber., 1936, 69, 650) who titrated an absolute alcoholic solution of the 
mixture at —ro° with N/5 caustic soda solution. The authors have shown that under 
these conditions the values of enol obtained are in close agreement with those obtained 
by K. H. Meyer’s method. We used the titration method in the case of some hydroxy- 
methylene ketones and found that here too there is a good agreement between the 
results obtained by the titration method and Meyer’s method. ‘These results are shown 
in Table III. 


EXPHRIMENTAL 


The estimations of the enol contents by Meyer’s method and Hibber’s method were 
carried out exactly in the same way as described in Part I (loc. cit.). The results 
obtained are given below. 


Tasir I 
Percentage of enol by 
Hydroxymethylene ketones. Meyer's Hibber's Reference 
method. method. 
x Hydroxymethylene cyclopenta- 99-3% 47.87% Wallach ¢¢ al., Annalen, 1903, 329, 114. 
none og 
2 Hydroxymethylene menthone 74.0 20.0 Bishop, Claisen and Sinclair, Annaler, 
1894, 381, 394. 
3 Hydroxymethylene bromoacetone 55.58 15.32 Mahala & Deshapande (unpublished work) 
4 Hydroxymethylene bromoethy! 78.6 ie Gupta & Deshapande (unpublished work) 
acetate 


Reduction of Bromoketonic Systems.—Weighed amounts of bromoketones were 
dissolved in absolute alcohol and treated with acidified potassium iodide and slightly 
warmed. ‘The iodine liberated was titrated against standard sodium thiosulphate 
solution. ‘The results obtained are given in Table II. . 


Tasie IL 
Bromo compounds. Amount of iodine Mols. of iodine 
. ” Viberated by x gram mol. of bromoketone. 
1 a-Bromoethyl acetoacetate dee st Ss 2525 2. o.ggmol. 
a. y-Bromoethy]l acetoacetate bcs sae et 257.4 I.0r 
3. aa-Dibromoethy! acetoacetate ecg “ Ses 499.2 1.96 
4. Hydroxymethylene bromoacetone ... te» tee 249-5 0.98 
5. Hydroxymethylene bromoacetophenone ... oes 253.0 0.99 
6, 2-Bromoacetone .., ia asi a a 254.1 1.00 
7. -Bromoacetophenone... be ove see 2540 1.00 


Recovery of the Parent Compound from the Reduction Product.—To absolute 
alcoholic solution of hydroxymethylene cyclopentanone alcoholic solution of bromine was 
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added in slight excess at room temperature until a faint red colour persisted. On adding 
a strong aqueous solution of potassium iodide, followed by 2 c.c. of dilute sulphuric acid, 
iodine was liberated which was removed by adding aqueous sodium thiosulphate. On 
‘extracting the solution with ether and on removal of the solvent, a solid residue was 
-left which on purification by crystallisation melted at 73°, and was thus identified as 
hydroxymethylene cyclopentanone. 

Enol Content by Caustic Soda Titration Method.—Dittmer (Ber., 1936, 69, 650) 
carried out the titrations of keto enol mixtures at room temperature. Several experi- 
ments were performed by us at various temperatures and the following method was 
found to give reliable results. : 

A weighed amount of the substance was dissotved in absolute alcohol and cooled 
to-10°. This was titrated against N/5 aqueous caustic soda solution using phenol- 
phthalein as an indicator. The results obtained are given in Table III. 


Tasie III 


Percentage cf enol by 
Hydroxyimethylene ketones. 


NaOH method Meyer’s method. Hibber’s method 


1, Hydroxymethylene methylethyl ketone ... 96.0% g6 0% 64.6% 
a 9 diethyl ketone oss 98.97 . *97.0 ; 35-5. 
3 i desoxybenzoin os 90.0 90.2 897 
4. Pe cyclohexanone oo 73 725 74 5 
5. ¢ cyclopentanone wee 99.0 993 47.87 
6. 5s menthone ees io 74.0 74.2 200 


+ The value of the enol content reported in Part I was 57%. The compound then prepared was 
liquid and was purified by distillation. We prepared the compound now in winter and obtained it as 
a solid (m.p. 40°). The enol estimation was done with the solid compound this time 
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ON THE NATURE OF LEAD-ACETATO COMPLEX LON AND THE 
LEAD ACETATE MOLECULE 


By Kumar KrisHNa CHATTERJI 


The formation of the cationic complex PbAct ion has been studied by measurements of the lower- 
ing of freezing point of the system entectic KNO;.H,O, by mixtnres of Pb(NO,\q and KAc solutions 


By the same method it has been shown that the complex PbAc* and Ac- ions are produced by the primary 
dissociation of lead acelate molecule in solution. : 


The formation of a lead-acetato complex ion by the reaction between a lead salt and 
an alkali: or ammonium acetate in solution has been established through the work of 
Edmonds and Birnbown (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1940, 62, 2367) and Purkayastha 
and Sen Sarma (this Journal, 1946, 28, 39), the former worke1s employing solubility 
measurements and the latter, from thermometric and conductometric titrations 


Although the methods of study applied by Purkayastha and Sen Sarma appear 
more accurate than their foregoing workers, the Job’s method of continued variation 
employed by them to obtain the value of the instability constant of the complex ion is 
subject to criticism in the present case. 

A constant value for instability constant can also be oblained if a two-fold con-. 
densed ion [Pb,Ac,]** is assumed in place of a single ion [PbAc]* as advocated by 
previous workers. oe 

Such an assumption is supported by the fact that one of the lead-acetato petehlor : 
ates, isolated by Weinland and Stroch (Ber. 1922, 58, 553, 2706) has been formulated . 
as a two-fold condensed complex [Pb,Ac,] [ClO,]..H,O from the measurement of its. 
conductivity in solution. 

Besides, a large number of inorganic agieeeies, formerly regarded as simple mole-. 
cules, have been shown by physico-chemical measurements during recent years to. 
exist in polymerised state in solution. 


From these considerations it appears that in the absence of some direct evidence, 
the nature of the lead-acetato complex ion is still unsettled and calculation of its dissoci- 
ation constant by the foregoing workers is based on a somewhat arbitrary assumption 
that a simple [PbAc]* ion is formed. . 

The present author has followed the reaction between lead nitrate and potassium - 
acetate in solution from measurements of the depression of freezing points of the eutec- 
tic KNO,-H,O (2.87°). The method is based 0. the observation of Lowenharz. (Z.~ 
phystkal. Chem., 1895, 18, 70) that the cryoscopic rule of Raoult is applicable to the 
case of (x) transition point of a salt hydrate, (2) melting point of the salt hydrate and 
(3) the eutectics, and was first employed by Darmois (Bull. Soc. Chim. Belg., 1927, 86, 
64) and later by Cornec and Muller (Compt. rend., 1932, 194, 1735), and particularly 
by Souchey (Bull. soc. chim., 1946, 7, 18, 160) during recent years for determining" 
the state of aggregation of a oe number of inorganic ions in solutions : 
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The lowering of freezing point is connected with the concentration of the dissolved 
solute by the simple equation At=K.C, where At=lowering of freezing point, C=con- 
centration in g. moles of the dissolved substance or ion and K=molecular lowering 
constant=1.7 for a single ion or an undissociated molecule. 

The present method of study has been employed because of its having the following 
advantages over the classical cryoscopic method : 

(z) The value of the molecular lowering changes very slightly with changes of 
concentration C of the dissolved substance, as the tonic force of the medium is primarily 
due to the ions of the sult hydrate and the addition of small quantities of the substance, 
molecular lowering of which is to be measured, changes the ionic force very little. 

(2) ‘The lowering of freezing point of the eutectic KNO,;—H,0 is independent of ° 
the presence of K* and NO, ions liberated by the dissolved potassium acetate and 
lead nitrate, and only the complex ion formed and its dissociation products will exert 
any influence in depressing the freezing point of the eutectic. 

Freezing point measurements in the above system by mixing together lead nitrate 
and potassium acetate in different proportions indicate that a complex lead acetate ion 
is formed by interaction between these substances, in which the lead and acetate ions 
are in the ratio r:r. 

_. Comparison of the theoretical values of depiession of the freezing point calculated 
from the values of the instability constant K of the [PbAc]* ion obtained by the fore- 
going workers and from the value of K, calculated by the author on the assumption 
of a two-fold condensed ion [Pb,Acs]‘*, have been made with the experimental value. 

It has been found that the experimental value of the lowering closely agrees-with the 
theoretical value calculated from the value of K obtained by Edmonds and Birnbown 
and is somewhat smaller than that calculated from the data of Purkayastha and Sen 
Sarma. The result shows that the complex ion is PbAc* ion, as has been assumed 
by the foregoing workers. 

‘The low value of the degree of dissociation of the lead acetate molecule, obtained 
from conductivity measurements, was explained by Sandved (J. Chem. Soc., 1927; 
1967), that the [PbAc]* ion is probably formed by primary dissociation of the lead 
acetate molecule. ; 

The present author has adduced direct evidence .in this respect from measurement 
of the lowering of freezing point of the system eutectic KNO;-H,O by lead acetate. 
It has been found that at different concentrations of lead acetate, the depression corres- 
ponds to the formation of two ions only in solution, from dissociation of the lead acetate 
molecule. : 

The simplest way of interpreting these results is to assume that the lead acetate 
behaves in solution mainly as a binary electrolyte dissociating into PbAc* and Ac™ ions 
in solution according to the equation, 

PbAc, = [PbAc]*+Ac™ 


‘ 


the secondary dissociation of the lead-acetato ion formed is practically so negligible 
that the lead acetafe molecule may be looked upon as a complex acetato-acetate of lead. 
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 Merck’s lead nitrate, potassium nitrate, potassium acetate and Jead acetate of avalyti- 

cal reagent quality have been used in all the measurements. oa 

The freezing point measurements were carried out in the Beckmann’s apparatus 
commonly used i the laboratories. The cooling bath was provided by a mixture of 
crushed ice and common salt, the temperature at equilibrium not falling below 10°. 

In Table I and Fig. 1 have been shown the experimental data of freezing point 
measurements of mixtures of solutions of lead nitrdte and potassium acetate in., 
1.2 M-KNO,. : 

The break in the curve (Fig. 1) indicates the proportion in which the complex 
formation takes place. : : 
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Results of freezing point measurements of solutions containing mixtures of potassium 
acetate and lead nitrate in equimolecular proportions in 1.2 molar KNO, have been shown 
in Table IT. Curve in Fig. 2 has been drawn to indicate the constancy -of the value 
of At/C at different concentrations. , 
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‘Table IIL and the accompanying curve in Fig. 3 show the data for freezing point 
measurements of pure lead acetate solutions in different concentrations in 1.2 M-KNO, 
solutions. = 

Taste I 


2 .Freezing point measurements of mixtures of 0.2 M-KAc in 1.2 M-KNO, and 


, 0.4'M-Pb(NO )s in r.2 M-KNO, made up to 50 c.c. with 1.2 M-KNOs. 
0.4 M-KAciai.2M- 0.4 M-Pb(NOy),in 1.2M-KNO; FP ofthe —- Lowering of E.P. of the 


KNO, employed. 112 M-KNOjemployed. _ added. mixture, entectic KNO;~H;O (At). 
(Beckmann). 7 . 
< © Gc. ‘+ fT oge.- , go cc. 1.500° 

25 0 25 1.670° 0.170" 

25 2.5 22.5 1.680° 0.180° 

25 . 5 20 I 685° 0.185" 

25 7-5 17.5 1-700" 0.200° 

25 10 15 , 1.710° o,a10® 

25 12.5 12.5 1.725° 0.235° 

a5 \s 15 x0 1.750" 0.250° 

a5 17-5 "ong 1.775" 0.375" 

25 ‘ 20 wo 1.805° 0.305" 

25 22.5 Ge ~ 25 1.835° 0.335" 

a5 25 o 1.865° 0.365" 

: TaBie IT 


Freezing point measurements of mixtures of equimolecular solutions of Pb(NOs)s Bt 
and KAc in 1.2 M-KNO, constant voi. of 50 ¢.c. 


sek 


Solutions employed. ' FB. P. registered Lowering of F. P. AtiC.- 
(Beckmann). (Beckmann). 

50 t.c. of 1.2 M-KNO3 I.500° 2 
a5 c.c. of 0.2 M-KAc in 1.2 M-KNO3+35 ¢.c. 1.735° 0.225° i 2.25" 
of 0.4 M-Pb(NOq), in 1.2 M-KNOs. 2 
a5 c.c.o fo.r M-KAc in 1.2.M-KNO}z+25 ¢ c. t 605° 0.105" 5 2.15 
of 0 1 M-Pb(NO3), in 1.2 M-KNOs. . ; 
a5 c.c. of 0.6666 M-KAc in 1.2 M-KENO3+ 1 575° 0 075° 2.25 
25 c.c, of v.6666 M-Pb(NO3)9in 1 2 M-KNO, 
asic.c. of 0.04 M-KAc in 1.2 M-KNOs+a5 cc I 545° 0 045° 2.25 
of 0.04 M+Pb(NOs)q in 1.2 M-KNO3. . 
a5 c.c. of 0.15 M-KAc in 1.2 M-KNO}+25 c.c. 1.665° 0.165° 2.20 


of 0.15 M-Pb(NO4,g in’z.2 M-KNOs. 


arise 
oe & 
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' Tasry II] 


- - Freezing point measurements of lead acetate in diff. conc. in 1.2M-KNOQ,. 


Solutions employed. F. P. (Beckmann). Lowering AC. 
of F. P. 
50 c.c. of 1.2 M-KNOs T.500° 
' s0c.c, of 0.1 M-Pb(Ac)s in 1.2 M-KNOs 1.840° © 340° 4.4 
50 c.c. of 0.075 M-Pb{Ac}g in 1.2 M-KNOs3 I.455° 0.255° 3-4 
" go c.c. of 0.05 M-Pb(Ac)s in 1.2 M-KNOy 1.670° 0.170° 3.4 
§0 ¢.c. of 0.03333 M-Pb(Ac), in 1.2 M-KENOs 1.615° 0.115" , 3.45 
* 50 ¢.c. of 0.025 M-Pb(Ac), in 1.2 M-KNO, 1.585° ; 0.085° 3.4 
50 c.0. of 0.02 M-Pb(Ac), in 1.2 M-KNOs 1.565° 0.065° 3-25 


Assuming that the complex ion formed is PbsAc,** from the reaction 
; 2Pb** +2Ac**=Pb,Ac,*' 
we can get the value of the dissociation constaut of this ion from the general eq ation 
of Job modified into the following form: 
Ka 2b [xlb+1)—1]* : oe 
(p—1)* (124) 

where C=molar conc. of Pb** ion in solution, p»>=molar conc. of Ac™ ion in soin and 
and xc.c. of Ac” combining with 1—x of Pb** produces the maximum changing effect. 

Employing the data for the maximum change of conductivity given by Purkayastha 
and Sen Sarma (in Table VIII, loc. cit.) it has been found that a constant value for K 
in the above expression ({r) can be had at different concentrations of the com- 
ponents, the average value being equal to 43.67 x 107°, 

in the following table has been shown the theoretical value of the molecular 
lowe1ing of freezing point of the system eutectic KNO,;—H,0 by the lead-acetato com- 
plex ion [PbAc]* from the values of the degree of dissociation of the ion, calculated 
from the values of the dissociation constant K of the complex ion given by foregoing 
workers. The value of the molecular lowering of the freezing point, assuming the 
formation of the two-fold complex ion PbAc,**, has also been calculated and incorporated 
in the table. 





Taste IV 
Authors. RK. a, Mol, lowering of F.P, 
Edmonds and Birnbown 
PbhAct=Pbtt+Ac™ 9.65X10Satas® 0.3636 2.328" 
Purkayastha and 
Sarma 
PbhAct = Pbtt-+-Ac™ 40.76X 1073 at 30° 0.4662 7 2.492° 


PhgAcg*t=2Pbht*-+-2Ac” 43.76 X 10-8 at 30° 0.3450 3-5° 
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DiscUSSION 


It will appear from the data in Tables I and IL and Figs. 1 and 2 that- the values 
of the’ lowering of the freezing point of the system eutectic KNO,-H,O by solution 
malar with respect to both Pb** and acetate ions is 2.25°. Assuming that such a solu- 
tion contains: the two-fold ion [Pb,Ac,]*’ and its products of dissociation Pb** and 
Ac™ ions, the total depression of freezing point of the system eutectic KNN,-H,O from 
the value of the degree of “dissociation calculated in Table IV of the complex ion 
[Pb,Ac,]** is found out to be equal to x.75°. This value is much smaller than the 
experimental value 2.25°. ‘Ihe two-fold polymerised ion [Pb, Ac, ]** does not there- 
fore exist. 

The experimental value of the molecular depression of freezing point, however, 
agrees nearly with the value of depression calculated from Edmoud and Birnbown’s data 
and somewhat lewer than that of Purkayastha and Sen Sarma (cf. Table IV). ; 

However, the formation of the ion [PbAc]* is certain as would appear both from _ 
the above calculations and the actual method of study employed by the present author. 

The author expresses his grateful thanks co Prof. P. B, Sarkar, the University of 
Calcutta for kindly giving facilities in carrying out the present work in his laboratory. 
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STUDIES ON RANCIDITY OF BUTTERFAT. PART IV. PRELIMINARY 
INVESTIGATIONS ON FACTORS INFLUENCING RANCIDITY 


By S. MUKHERJEE 


A detailed study of the different factors influencing rancidity of butterfat has been carried ont. The 
primary agent responsible for the development of rancidity is oxygen; the effect of light, moisture and 
micro-organisms are merely catalytic. 


The enormous losses incurred in fats and oils, oil bearing foods and similar commo- 
dities due to the development of bad odour and taste, known generally as rancidity, have 
engaged the attention of numerous investigators. A vast literature has accumulated 
on this subject but as yet no clear understanding of the complete process is available. 
Various theories have been advanced and much experimental evidence has been adduced 
to substantiate one hypothesis or another and these have often resulted in confusing 
rather than clarifying the problem, and considerable doubt still exists as regards the 
actual agent or agents responsible for causing rancidity in fats and the mechanism 
of the process. Oxygen, moisture, light, certain metals and micro-organisms are the 
various agents proposed as the causes of rancidity in fats but it has not been answered 
with certainty whether it isa single agent that can produce the effect or a combina- 
tion of two or more of these will be absolutely necessary to develop rancidity. Some 
of the workers claim that moisture and air together must act simultaneously, either 
of these alone being unable to produce rancidity and that light and micro-organisms 
are of secondary importance (Godbole aid Sadgopal, Z. Lebensm., 1936, 72, 36) ; 
Some assert that light alone in the absence of air or oxygen is capable of producing 
rancidity, aud air and moisture are not necessary (Wagner, Walker and Oestermann, 
Z. unters Nahr-u- Genussm, 1913, 28, 704), while others claim that light and air are both 
essential to produce rancidity and that reports that exposure of fats to light alone is 
capable of producing rancidity in vacuo are erroneous (Schmalfuss, Werner and Gihbrke, 
Marg. Ind., 1935, 28, 215, 242; Tatifal, ‘(haler and Martinez, ibid., 1933, 26, 37). 
As regards the action of micro-organisms, there is one school who hold that these 
agents play no part in producing rancidity (Duclaux, Ann. Inst. Pasteur, 1887 ; 
Compt. rend., 1886, 102, 1077), while others believe that they act as simple catalysts and 
are not primarily responsible for the development of rancidity (Godbole et al , loc. cit.). 
It thus appears necessary to study whether one and only one factor is primarily res- 
ponsible for the process, or association of one or more of these factors will be an absolute 
necessity for the onset of rancidity in fats. 

In the ordinary process of development of rancidity in fats and oils it 1s sometimes 
very difficult to evaluate the effect of a specific environmental factor in the overall 
process, because in most cases several of these are simultaneously active. Of the 
several factors that may be operating, viz., oxygen, light, moigture, heat, micro- 
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organisms, etc. one may predominate under one set of conditions and quite a different 
one under another. 

{t therefore appears logical to carry out an investigation in which the effect of 
various’ environmental factors should: be studied by making a. careful control 6f the 
vatiables ‘within relatively narrow limits’. In the experiments -described in this paper, 
the effect of elimination of air, light, moisture and micro-organisms has been studied 
on the development of rancidity of butterfat on storage in glass vessels at 37° for a 
period of three months and the course of rancidity followed by determination of 
peroxide, Kreis and acid values. The following studies were undertaken : 


“1. The effect of storage of butterfat in presence of air, light and moisture. 
II. The effect of storage of butterfat in presence of air and light (moisture only i 1s 
absent). : 


" absent). 


 IV.. Ihe effect of storage of butterfat in presence of light and moisture (air only 1s 


j absent). 

., V. _ The effect of storage of butterfat in presence of moisture only (both air and 

_ , -light are absent). 

~ Vi. --The effect. of storage of butterfat in presence of light only (both air and moisture 

-are absent). : : 

VII. -The effect of storage of butterfat in preaense of air only (both light and moisture 

_ +++ are absent): 

VIII. The effect of storage of butterfat in presence of air, light and moisture, without 
previous sterilisation and exposed to atmospheric conditions. 


ExPHRIMENTAL 


“In all these experiments (Groups I-VII), the effect of micro-organisms was mini- 


, JIL. .-The effect of storage of britteriat in presence of air and moisture (light only is: 


mised by a preliminary sterilisation of the fat and using aseptic conditions as far as 


practicable during handling. The temperature effect was eliminated by storage in ar 


incubator at 37°. The moisture content was determined by the A. O. A. C. method 


(cf, Methods of Analysis, A.O.A.C., 6th Ed., 1945, p. 501) using distillation with toluene 


and was found to be 0.20% and is always the same unless otherwise mentioned. Group : 
VIIL ‘records experiments with tat stored as such without sterilisation in presence of 


air,-light dnd moisture. 

Exclusion of Light.—In experiments with Group III, V and VII light was exclud- 
ed ‘by storing the butterfat in 150c.c. conical flasks (plugged with sterilised cotton 
wool), covered completely with black paper and placing the whole in the incubator. 

* ” Exclusion of Moisture-—In experiments with Groups II, VI and VII moisture 
was excluded as follows: The fat was first of all kept for 12 hours in a liquid state in 


an, ‘inciibator at 39-40° in contact with one-tenth its weight of anhydrous NasSO, {A.R.). .. 


The fat was then transferred to large (67 diam.) pyrex dishes which were thoroughly 
cleaned ‘and dried in an air-oven at 200° for 2 days and then over a P.O; desiccator, 
in‘ vacuutn (o.4 mth.) for a period of one month. ‘The fat was then poured in 
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thin layers in such dishes and kept over P,O; in vacuum (0.1 mm) for one week 
in the dark before the actual experiment started. During handliag the fat the effect 
of contamination from micro-organisms was reduced by working up inside a chamber 
sterilised with ultraviolet light for a period of 30 minutes. The fat thus dried was 
believed to be in all probability perfectly free from moisture and the result was checked 
by determination of moisture by the A.O.A.C. method which showed no measurable 
amount of moisture in the fat. But having regard to Baker’s work on the influence 
of moisture in cheinical reactions and the difficulty in removing the same absolutely 
from glass surface, it would be very difficult to assert whether insignificant traces of 
moisture were not present in the samples prepared ; but for all practical purposes the 
samples might be treated as anhydrous. 


Exclusion of Air—In experiments with Groups IV and V, Thunberg’s tubes were 
used for storage of fats with considerable advantage. The tubes were half-filled with 
the fat and the standard taper ground joint st»pper put in place with a thin layer of 
vacuum grease and the tubes evacuated by means of a Cenco high vacuum pump for 
4 hours, the stop-cock was closed, aud the tube filled with pure nitrogen from a cylinder 
(freed from any oxygen by passage through alkaline pyrogallo! and dried over CaCl.} 
drawn through a filter of sterilised cotton wool, and evacuated again for 2 hours, refilled 
with pure and dry nitrogen and again evacuated for 2 hours and finally kept filled 
with pure and dry nitrogen in order to prevent chances of leakage. A preliminary 
passage of pure nitrogen gas through the fat for several minutes before evacuation 
in Thunberg’s (ube was found advantageous for completely removing the last traces 
of oxygen. Here also aseptic conditions were rigorously foilowed as far as practicable 
in order to prevent contamination from micro-organisms such as operations inside a 
sterilised chamber und use of sterilised cotton filters duiing the passage of gas and 
duiing sampling of fat for determination of the values, use of sterilised pipettes and 
working inside sterilised chamber were strictly adhered to. 

The peroxide value was determined by a modified Wheeler method, already indicat- 
ed in Part LI, as outlined below. 

About o.1g. of the fat is weighted into a 500 c.c. glass-stoppered iodine bottle 
from which air has previously been excluded by flushing with CO, for 3 to 5 minutes and 
ro c.c. of a solvent comprising 40 paris CHCl, and 60 parts A.R. acetic acid 
(glacial) are added to dissolve the fat. The solvent must be flushed with CO, for 5-10 
minutes before use to exclude any dissolved air. Saturated KI solution (2 c.c.) is 
next added and the stopper moistened with KI solution is put in place and the whole 
after thorough shaking kept in the dark fo: 1 hour after which the liberated iodine is 
titrated with o.oo2N thiosulphate after diluting the reaction mixture with oxygen-free 
distilled wate: using 1% starch solution as the indicator. The peroxide value is expressed 
as the ml. of 0o.o02N thiosulphate required per g. of fat. 


The acid value was determined by the usual method and expressed as percentage 
of free oleic acid (acid value x 0.5031). ‘The Kreis test was performed by the method 
of Pool and Prater (Oil G Soap, 1945, 22, 215). Since the procedure adopted differed 
in some minor detail from the original, the exact procedure is described below, 
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The fat (2¢.c.) is pipetted in a test tube (a5c.c.) and diluted to 5c.c. with 
chloroform and treated with 5 c.c. of a 30% trichloroacetic acid in acetic acid solution and 
rc.c. of an 1% solution of phloroglucinol in glacial acetic acid. The resulting mixture 
is thoroughly shaken and the test tube is placed in a thermostat at 40°+0.1° and allowed 
After this time, the mixture is diluted with 5 c.c. 


to stand for exactly 15 minutes 


(or toce.) of absolute alcohol and the colour matched in a Lovibond tintometer. 
The Kreis value has been expressed here as the number of Lovibond units per g. of fat. 
The analytical results are recorded in Table J (Groups I—VIII). 


Sample I 
Sample IT 
Sample III 
Mean 


Sample I 
Sample 
Sample 
Mean 


Sample I 
Sample 1I 
Sample ITI 
Mean 


Sample I 
Sample II 
Sampuie IIT 
Mean 


Sample I 
Sample If 
Sample TIT 
Mean 


Sample I 

Sample II 
Sample ITZ 
Mean 


TABLE JT 


Peroxide, Kreis and acid values after 


r5 days 


otha ae, 





30 days 


45 days 


(ee 


60 days 


85 days 


*P.V. K. A.V. P.V. K. AV. P.V.K A.V. PV. KL AV. P.V. KEK. A.V. 


Gronp I. Effect of storage of butterfat in presence of air, light and moisture at 37°. 
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2.30 4.1 


1.3 
&.4 1.3 
0.70 30 80 1.3 
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Group IT. Effect of storage of butterfat in presence of air and light at 37°. 


0.10 0.0 0.0 
o.i0 0.1 
O10 0.0 0.0 
0.10 


Group ITI. 


0.08 0.0 0.18 
0.10 0.0 0.18 
0.09 0.0 0.17 
0.09 0.0 0.18 


0.18 


0.0 0.20 1.3 0.0 


0 2i 


00 0.20 


org 
0.15 
0.14 
0.15 


1.3 0.9 
T.2 
1.4 0.0 


1.3.00 MI 


I.0 0.30 9.50 
IO 0.30 0.51 
1.0 0.28 0.50 
I.0 0.29 0.59 


1.0 2.4 0.10 
2.5 0.%0 2.0 3.8 
1.0 2.5 0.15 
25 0.12 


2.0 40 0.31 


0.60 
0.60 
0.50 
0.57 


2.0 6.0 0.95 
6.5 0.96 
5.6 0.94 
6.0 0.95 


30 
3.1 
3-0 
30 


2.0 
2.0 
2.0 


1.8 3.8 0.30 85 
c.30 8.5 6.0 
8.5 6.0 0 
1.9 3.9 030 85 6.0 0 


6.0 


108 80 
10.9 8.2 
10.8 8.0 
10.8 8.0 


12.6 2.1 
12.4 2.0 
18.8 12.4 2.0 
189 


2.0 


0.37 
0.41 


43 
-40 


Effect of storage of butterfat in presence of ai1 and moisture at 37°. 


1.8 
1.9 


1.7 
1.8 


Group IV. Effect of storage of butterfat in presence of light and moisture at 37°. 


0.0 6.0 0.0 
0.0 oo 0.0 
0.0 0.0 Oo 
0.0 0.0 0.0 


0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 


0.0 O.Ir 
0.08 


O.IT 


0,0 


00 0.0 


0.0 0.0 


0.0 O.I0 0.0 


0.71 
0.50 
0.66 
0.62 


0:0 0.20 0.0 0.0 
0.0 C19 0.0 0.0 
0.0 0.20 0.0 03 
0.0 0.20 C.0 0.0 


0.10 0.1 


0.00 0.0 
0.02 


0.04 


oo 


Group V. Effect of storage of butterfat in presence of moisture alone at 37°, 


0.0 0.0 G0 
oo 60.0 00 
0.0 0.0 0.0 
0.0 0 a0 


0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 


0.0 
0.0 
0.0 


0.02 0.0 
0.05 0.0 
0.06 9.0 


0.0 0.04 0.0 


0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 


0.19 0.0 
020 00 
0.25 0.0 
0.21 0.0 


00 0.90 
0.0 0.92 


0.0 096 


0.05 


0.0 0,93 0.05 


0.00 0.0 


0.3 
0.6 


0.3 


0.10 


Group VI. Effect of storage of butterfat in presence of ight only at 37°. 


0.0 0.0 0.0 
0.0 0.0 0.0 
0.0 0.0 0.0 
; 0.0 0.0 0.0 


0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
c.0 


0.0 0.0 0.0 
0.0 0.0 0.0 
0.0 0.0 0.0 
0.0 0.0 0.0 


0.0 0.16 0.0 
0.0 0.38 0.0 
0.0 o2I5 0.0 
0.0 0.16 0.0 


0.0 0.20 
0.0 0.20 
0.0 0.18 
0.0 0.19 


0.02 
0.02 
0.03 
0.02 


O.r 
0.1 
0.0 
o.r 


0.95 
0.90 
0.91 
0.92 


1.10 
1.10 
1.25 
1.15 


0.40 
0.42 
0.40 
0.40 
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Taste I (contd.) 
15 days 30 days 45 days 60 days 8s days 


PV. Ke. AV. PV. K. AV. P.V KL AV. P.V. KL AV. PV. KAY. 


Group VII. Effect of storage of butterfat in presence of air only at 37°. 


Sample I 0.08 0.0 0.0 0.15 OF 0.9 1.5 0.8 0.05 2.0 24 0.20 7.5 3.3 0.41 
Sample II 0.08 0.0 00 0.14 OL 0.0 1.0 0.8 0.04 2.0 2.3 0.15 7.5 3.2 0.40 
Sample III 0.08 0.1 0.0 0.12 0, 0.0 1.9 0.7 0.02 2.0 2.3 0.10 72 3.5 0.40 
Mean 0.08 — 0.0 014 0.1 00 1.0 0.8 0.05 2.0 2.3 0.15 7.4 32 0.40 


Group VIII. Effect of storage of butterfnt (in presence of air, light, moisture) without 
sterilisation and exposed to atmospheric condition. 


Sample I 0.15 0.1 0.2 0.20 1.0 0.56 2.0 30 1.2 2.8 46 1.50 120 69 42 
Sample IT 0.15 0.1 0.2 0.20 08 0.50 1.9 2:7 1.0 23 4-4 1.45 10.6 7.0 2.6 
Sample JIL 0.55 OF 0.2 0.20 0.3 05% 2.0 28 1.1 2.5 4.6 1.47 11.2 73 4.0 
Mean O15 OL 0.2 0.20 0.7 0.50 2.0 2.8 IL 2.5 45 I-47 12.3 7-0 3.9 


* ~p.V. stands for peroxide value, A.V. for acid value and K for Kreis No. 


Rancidity as detected by taste and smell developed quickly in experiments of Groups 
I and VIII within 45 days and more slowly with those in Groups II, III and VII (after 
60 days), but with samples of Groups IV, V and VI there was no detectable off-flavour 
which was so characteristic in the control samples (Group I). ‘These results were well 
corroborated by peroxide and reis Ktests. From the above table the followimg conclu- 
sions were drawn : 


‘ In the absence of any influence of micro-organisms, hydrolytic rancidity as measured 
by development of free acidity proceeds only in presence of moisture, though slight acidity 
developes even under cunditions where moisture isnot present (cf. Table 1, GroupssII, VI 
and VII), but oxidative rancidity as determined by peroxide aud Kreis values is observed 
only where air (1.e. oxygen) is present (cf. Table I, Groups I, II, LI] and VI), exclusion 
of air practically stops such rancidity (cf. Table I, Groups IV, V and VI). The part 
played by light is only one of positive catalyst (Table I, GroupsI and III) in that it causes 
in an acceleration of the rate of the reaction, the development of peroxides is diminished 
to a considerable extent when this factor is absent (cf. Table I, Groups 1, ll and III). The 
development of peroxide is again greater whenever the acidity is greater; this tends to 
show that moisture in bringing about accelerated hydrolysis of fats provides more easily 
oxidisable free fatty acids (at least more active ‘than the glycerides themselves) resulting 
in an increased peroxide value (cf. Table 1, Groups J, II, UfandIV). In Group VII 
oxygen in absence of moisture and light fails to bring about as much ranuidity as it can 
when moisture is present (Group III). The Kreis figures are generally in keeping 
with peroxide figures. 


When the samples are exposed to atmospheric conditions and subject to contamita- 
tion from micro-organisms (Group VIJI), the peculiarity is that an acceleration im the 
rate of hydrolysis is noticed in the samples accompanied by a much less amount of 
peroxide. All these samples responded to Taufel-Thaler reaction for ketones (negative 
with Groups I-VII) at the end of the experiments. The behaviour of micro-organisms 
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has b2eu separately studied elsewhere, but from the experiments described here it 
may be said that rancidity in butterfat can be developed without these agencies, and 
such organisms cannot-be the primary causes of rancidity ‘ 

" One thing of particular interest is that once a certain peroxide level is reached 
{approximately 2.0), the rate of oxidation is increased remarkably; ‘this therefore 
definitely indicates the termination of the induction period of the fat. ae 
te , 
ns CoNCLUSIONS : a 


_ The fundamental .and primary ¢ause of rancidity in fats is the action of oxygen 
or air. a 
The function of light and moisture in the development of rancidity . is merely 
catalytic, and rancidity can as ‘well develop i in the absence of such environmental . factors. 
The action of moisture is primarily to cause hydrolysis of the glycerides. But raneudity 
may develop i in fats by oxidation of the latter without undergoing a previous hydrolysis. 
As regards the relative efficiency of light and moisture in developing rancidity and 
off-flavour, it is very difficult to differentiate between them and state which is more 
- Prominent than the other. “Fats keep better in the absence of moisture or light than in 
- presence of it. ot ar te i r 
~;syr Micro-organisms are not primarily responsible -for the onset of rancidity in ‘fats 
ibut_they play an important part in such degradation reactions and give positive evidence 
.j0f anew type of rancidity characterised by increased hydrolysis and ketone formation... 
In subsequent papers, the effect of the various factors such as temperature, oxygen 
, concentration, light intensity, metallic catalysts and other chemical accelerators on the 
autoxidation has been studied in much greater detail. : 
, The author’s best thanks are due to Prof. M WN. Goswami for his interest and 
pein qoeacsiops throughout the investigation. ; : 
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DIELECTRIC CONSTANT AND DIPOLE MOMENT OF HYDROGEN HALIDES 
By S. K. K. Javgxar snp (Miss) S. B. Kunxarni 


The dipole moments of hydrogen halides in solid and liquid state and in solutions in various polar 
and non-polar solvents have been calculated by eppiying the new equation. Unlike the Debye’s values 
the new moments are in agreement with the gas values’ The moments are independent of solvent 
and temperature. The ionic character of hydrogen halides is an inverse function of the square of the 
internuclear distance. 

The success of Debye- Clausius- Mosotti (D.C.M.) equation (Physikal. Z., 1912, 18, 
97) showing the relationship between the dielectric constant and dipole moment in the : 
case of gases and dilute solutions in non-polar solvents is not reflected in its application ; 
to the case of concentrated solutions in both non-polar and polar solvents and to normal 
and associated liquids. In dilute solutions the solvation has vitiated the results. No - 
equation has so far been proposed to explain the high dielectric constant of associated 
liquids, rotating solids and solutions in polar solvents. : 

The equations put forth gare summarised below : 

(x) D.C.M. (loc. cit.). i 253 


Sf oF - 2 m - 5 = 
(e-nit = 42N , (e+2) {a+ = for liquids and solutions. 
3 a 3kT : : 


f 


t 2 
(e-2) 4 = aen(xe 2] for gases e*s1 
therefore (o—n = = ene for gases. f a 
(2) Pauli (Z. Physik, 1921, 8, 219). 


; 2 
(o~ a2) = nce +s] 





(3) Onsager (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1936, BB, 1486). 


igen ME anNp? _e(n?+2)* 
(e *) d okT o 2e+n? 


(4) Kirkwood (J. Chem. Phys., 1939, 7, 94). 


2 a 
(-— nn = 9 yx init)? ‘X—+— x gB 


2 3 r+” 
1 2¢ 





(2- ae : g=consen 
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(5) Frélich and Sack (Proc. Roy. Soc., 1944, A, 188, 388). 


Mane ae a xfr+y/ 
d a®kT eae euvia) 





{e—n*) 





2 ay 2)2 
“BE at | eg 


(6) Jatkar (Nature, 1944, 158, 224). 


i 
(e-n) = 40Nel itr 


3kT 4 (j = } for liquids & solids and 7 = oo for gases). 


Bottcher (Physica, 1939, 6, 59) has published numerous papers showing the applica- 
bility of Onsager’s equation to the dielectric constant of pure liquids. Wilson (Chem. 
Rev., 1939, 25, 377) has adversely criticised Onsager’s equation as theoretically surprising 
and probably fortuitous in agreement. 


Fr6lich and Sack (loc. cit.) have stated that for liquids with low viscosity there are 
no deviations from Onsager’s theory which unfortunately is not the case because the 


dielectric constants of ethyl ether, chloroform, acetone and so on do not follow Onsager’s 
equation. 


In a series of papers published by Jatkar (loc. cit.) and Jatkar et al (J. Indian Inst. 
Sci., 1946, 28A, Part II; 1947, 830A, Part IV; Indian J. Phys., 1948, 22, 431 5 453; 
1949, 28, 145; Curr. Sci., 1949, 18, 76, 130) a 1emarkably simple relationship between, 
the dielectric constant and dipole moment of liquids has been derived on the basis of 
assumptions inherent in previous theories. 


The new equation is derived on the basis that a dipole is needle-shaped and that it 
has two possible settings in the electrical field, one parallel and another antiparallel to 
the direction of the field owing to the hindered rotation in liquids and solids. Since 
aj +1 is the total number of positions, 2j+1=2 or j=1/2 for liquids and solids. 


It is obvious that no simple single relationship can be postulated to take into account 
the complex nature of liquids. 


In the present paper we have shown the application of the new equation to the 


dielectric constants of hydrogen halides in solid, liquid and sxlutions by applying both 
the Debye and the Onsager equations. . 


The dipole moments of hydrogen halides have formed the subject of numerous research- 
es. Dielectric polarisations of HCl, HBr and HI have been measured by Fairbrother 
in different polar and non-polar solvents and the moments are calculated by applying 
the D.C.M. equation. The measuiements by Fairbrother (J. Chem. Soc , 1933, 1541, 
Trans Faraday Soc., 1934, 80, 388) in non-polar solvents like benzene, carbon tetrachloride, 
etc., exhibit a positive solvent effect. In ethyl bromide and ethylene dichloride, however, 
practically normal values (1.02D and a.97D) were obtained for the moment of HCl. 
Recently Weith eé al. (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1948, 10, 805) have confirmed the positive 
solvent effect for Ae and HBr. The higher moments obtained in solutions have been 
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attributed to the increase of the electron density at the halogen end of the molecule, and 
in dioxane solutions there is an incipient ionisation of these solutes. 


Smyth and Hitcheock (J. Ame, Chem. Soc., 1933, 58, 1831) have studied the 
dielectric constant of pure hydrogen halides at low temperatures in solid state, and 
Glockler and Peak (J. Chem. Phys., 1936, 4, 659) have measured the values for pure 
liquid HCl. The dielectric constant-temperature curves show that there is a rotation in 
solid state, which is confirmed by the study of specific heats, 


It is not possible to calculate the moment of pure solids and liquids with the help 
of Debye’s equation. The application of Onsager’s equation to the dielectric constant 
of pure hydrogen halides would be interesting in as much as these compounds correspond 
to the model of u sphere. While the Onsager’s moment for liquid HCl is z.07, the 
value for liquid HBr is 0.90. which is too high. A simple and straightforward explana- 
tion of all high dielectric constants of liquids and solids is given by the new relationship 
found by Jatkar (loc. cit.) between the dielectric constant of liquids and solids and the 
dipole moment of free molecules. 


The authors have calculated the moments of halogen hydrides in solid and liquid 
state and also iu solutions by applying the new and simple relationship, 


P = (e-1)M/d; Pr = (n*-1)M/d; P-Ps = gnNpu?/kT 
for pure solids and liquids, and 


Paa= (¢yy~) he Male = Pif,+P,f, and 
12 


P,—-Ps = 4*Np?/kT for solutions. 
Hydrogen Fluoride 


The high dielectric constant of liquid HF (174.3 at -73° and 83.6 at o°) cannot be 
explained on the basis of the Hexamer structure of HF at low temperature unless one 
adopts the proton transition theory, the hydrogen oscillating between two fluorine 
atoms. On the other hand, if one postulates a high degree of flexibility of HF held ‘by 
hydrogen bonds, the rotation will be of hindered type and there should exist a transition 
temperature for the Jiquid as in the case of other hydrogen bunded liquids like methyl 
alcohol, water, etc. Using a modified equation 


(e—n*) M/d = 4nNp?/k(T—8) 


a-valué of-120°C for 6 would yield 1.88. as ‘the dipole moment ih liquid HF as 
compared to the value of 1.91 for the gas (cf. Smyth and Hanney, J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 
1946, 88, 171). According to Weith’s measurements the elelctric moments of HF are ‘1.9, 
2.0, 2.2 and 2.34 in C,sH,, CCl, n-C,;Hi,and C,H,O,. Unfortunately no data are 
available to enable a recalculation of these results. 

‘Electronic Polarisation.—The new value of electronic polarisation P,=(n? —x) M/da 
is calculated from the refractive index and density data given by Smyth (Proc, Roy: 
Soc., 1912, A, 87, 336) and assumed to be independent of temperature.” 

19-——1737P—I0 
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aoe oe” TABLE I 
Substance. Temp. Density. Ref, index. Pa, 
-— HCl 10.5° 0.854 1.254 24.5 
HBr 0,0° 1,630 1.325 37.5 
_BI 12,0° 2.270 1.466 64.8 


The results are given in the following tables. 


Tasiy IL 
Dielectric constant and dipole moments of hydrogen haltdes. 


(Pure liquids and solids). 


Substance. t°(C), e. P. #x 1018, 
HCl ~173° 17-25 415 6 0 83 
(solid) 143 15.38 366 9 0.89 
2G, 117 14.53 345-3 0.94 
HCl 112 14.05 3752 1.00 
(liquid) — 66.5 8.92 253.0 0 91 
(0) > 15.0 6.33 198 0 0.90 
HBr 165.5 11.86 358.74 0.78 
(solid) ~140 8.45 246 09 0.70 
(a} 124. 8.30 f 241.14 0.73 
HBr — 87.5 8.48 247.08 0.83 
Gignid) ~85.0 7.00 218.50 0.76 
(a) 70.0 6.40 202.10 077 
HI 143.0 4.50 7 144.8 0 43 
(solid) “117.0 4.20 133 3 0 44 
‘a) ~ 85.0 3.96 124.2 0.45 
: HI. ‘ 5 53-0 3 87 120.2 0.47 
(liquid) 50.0 3.38 106.6 0 42 
a) 37-0 3.27 103-5 0.40 


(a) Smyth and Hitchcock, J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1933, 65, 1831. 
{b) Glockler and Peak, J. Chem. Phys., 1936, 4, 659. 


ihe gis; 


Tasie III 


Dipole moments of hydrogen hglides in vartous solvents. 


Solvent. e, hy e. a. Py. Bx1038, , 
ae (7) HCl. 0 
s. CgHate) : 25° 0.0069 4.288 - - 0.8733 237.39 1.06 = 
S55) st = 0.0203 2.317 0.8742 236.26 1.06 2 
, 0.0302 ” 2.339 _ 08746 237.50 1.060 

CCU le) st Gs 25° 0,0026 2.232 : 1.5835 291.92 1 {I:195 
ana a 4 = 0.0107 "2.847 ~  1.58rr : 244.02 ~ 1.07 

“OH fo)’ 25"~ 0.0039 2.018 | 0.7737 223.33 , IOI. 


-“Q.010T - 3-028 0.7740 "915.65 1.00 
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Solvent. 


‘GELCL 
(d) 


CgH,le} 


CCH (e) 


Cele) 


‘ CCi fe) . 


an 


20 


20° 


20 


20° 


ty. 


0.0246 
0.0194 
0.0167 


0.0489 
9,0407 
0.0221 


0.0346 
0.0154 
0.0102 


0.0654 
0.0370 
0.0244 


0.0459 


0.04231 
0.02692 


Tani III (conid.) 


«, 


Io 561 
10.571 


10.580 
{2)HBr 


2.342 
2.334 
2.310 


2.266 
2.250 
2.246 


(3) HI 


2.307 
2.207 
2.294 


2.246 


2-245 
2.242 


(c) Fairbrother, J. Chem. Soc., 1932, 43- 
(d) Fairbrother, fb¢d., 1933, 1541. 
(8) Fairbrother, Trans. Faraday Soc., 1934, 30, 862. 


Solvent. 


‘Pure solid 
Liquid 
CH, 

CC 
CeHig 
CoBACl,y 


D.C.M. equation (1). 


BX r018 
atemmrernanein tats weratnans toma, 
D.C.M.1) New. Onsager. 
(sol} 
(@) BC) 
= 0.90 
- 0.99. 1.07 
1.26 1.06 
1.32 1.07 
1.32 1.01 
0.97 1.10 


d. 


1.2521 
1.2528 
1.2533 


© 9040 
0. 


0.8899 


1.5982 
1.5958 
T.5952 


9.9435 
0.9153 
0.9028 


1.6156 
1.6142 
1.6069 


Tasie IV 


Gas 
D.C.M.() 


1.03 


1.06 


Solvent. D.C.M.(1; 


Pure solid 
Pure liquid 
OeHe 
cc, 


Pure solid 
Pare liquid 


Cee 
ccL, 


DiscuSSION 


The density of solid hydrogen halides is not known 
near the transition temperature where large changes in density take place. 


authors have taken the density at melting point for the purpose of calculation. 
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Py px 1018, 
237.51 1.05 
252 58 1.08 
240 31 (1.15) 
158.65 0.79 
1§7-15 0.7 
164.45 o 81 
136.29 0.71 
142 09 0.73 
146.95 0-73 
94.86 0.40 
95.25 0.47 
99.92 0-43 
85.64 0 33 
84.74 0.32 
84.58 0 32 
BX r018 : 
Soe 
New. Onsager. Gas 
{sol} D.C.M.() 
(a) HBr 
= 0.79 ° ay 
_ 0.76 0.90 > ° 0.78? 
I 00 0.79 ; : 
0.96 0.72 : os 
(3) HI 
- 0.44 
_ 0.40 0.38 
0.58 0.41 
0.50 0.33 


at low temperatures, specially 


The 


Hence 


the results, specially for solids near the transition-point, are not as satisfactory as could 
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be expected. It is very remarkable that the moments calculated in solid and liquid 
state and solutions by applying the new equation are nearly the same as those for 
gases, except the moment of HCl calculated from the data in ethyl bromide (1.4 D). 
The moments are independent of temperatures and solvents. : 

The higher values in solution reported in literature are thus due to the application 
of D.C.M. equation and the explanations of higher moments m solution advanced by 
Fairbrother are unnecessary. In the case of solutions in non-polar solvents (¢*#2.5) 
it can be shown (Jatkar et al., loc. cit., 1947) that » vom. /P new > 1.4 when 
Pye D.C.M. > P, (D.C M.). The so-called solveut effect in the case of hydrogen halides 
is due to this factor. If the solvent is polar (i.e, ¢ > 2.5) then the ratio p pow /P- new 
is less than 1.4, 7 

The ionic natures as calculated from the dipole moment data i=p/e.d. are o 43, 
0.17, 0.11 and 0.05 for HF, HCl, HBr and HI. The present authors (Jatkar et al., 
loc.cit., 1949) have pointed out a simple relationship between the ionic nature and 
the internuclear charges, i=(Z,/Z,+2Zs) , where Z, and Zs; are the nuclear charges 
of the atoms A and B and n is a constant which is 8/3 in the case of hydrogen 
halides. 


TABLE V 

Tonic nature 

Bond, Distance. Zi [Za+Zp. n Cale. Obs. 
(Za/Zat+Zn) n. B/e.d. 

HF 0.92 0.100 8/3 0.27 0.43 

HCl -1.28 0.056 8/3 os 0.17 

HBr 1.43 0.028 8/3 0.074 0.11 
HI 1.63 0.018 8/ 3, 0.049 0.052 


Ihe calculated ionic nature of HF, while in agreement with the bond energy data 
(Jatkar and Kulkarni, Curr. Sci., 1949, 18, 131) is lower than the observed value 0.43. ~ 
It is interesting to point out the inverse relationship between the ionic nature and the 
square of the internuclear distance in the case of HF, HCl, HBr and UI. 
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ANALYTICAL CHEMISTRY OF THORIUM. PART HII. SEPARATION FROM 
CERITE EARTHS WITH o-TOLUIC ACID AND ACETYL- 
SALICYLIC ACID 


By B. R. LaksHmMANA Rao AND Bu. S. V. RaGHAVA RAO 


From solutions just neutral to Congo red, o-toluic acid precipitates thorium quantitatively and also 
affords a method of separating the ceriteearths, if the amount of the latter is not higher than ten-fold. 
The ps of the liquid, which is uot critical, falls between 3 and 4. Acetylsalicylic acid exhibits a similar 
behaviour, but the presence of ammonium acetate is necessary. When the ThOs: R,O, ratio is not 
greater than 5, double precipitation is necessary. The pu of the liquid in this case lies between 4 and 
4.4. Both the reagents have been employed for the estimation of thorium in monazite 


In this communication the use of o-toluic acid and acetylsalicylic acid as reagents 
for the separation of thorium from cerijte earths in monazite is deseribed. ‘The former 
of the reagents gives satisfactory separation in a single operation when ThO,: RsOs 
ig not over ro ; thus it enables thorium in Indian monazite (when the ratio is 1.8) to 
be estimated in one operation. Acetylsalicylic acid does not precipitate {horimm.im the 
cold; precipitation begins on heating the solution and is complete only’ an. the addition 
of ammonium acetate. In a way, precipitation of thorium by this reagent may be 
considered a ‘‘ homogeneous process’. The advantages of precipitation in a homogeneous 
solution have been discussed by Wiltard, Gordon and Vanselow (Anal. Chem., 1949, 
a1, 1323.) 


ExPHRIMENTAL 


Reagents.—The preparation of pure thorium nitrate as well as the cerite: earth 
solution has been described in an earlier communication (Part I, this Journal, 1950, 27, 
457). Both o-toluic acid and acetylsalicylic acid were obtained by recrystallising 
B. D. H. reagent grade chemicals several times until the melting points coincided with 
the theoretical values, 102° and 135° respectively. 


o-Toluic Acid . 


Estimation.—The thorium solution is just neutralised to Congo red and diluted to 
too ml. The liquid is boiled and the thorium is precipitated by the addition of a 
boiling 0.5% solution of o-toluic acid. The white flocculent precipitate which results 
immediately settles quickly if the boiling is continued for two minutes. It is then set 
aside for 30 minutes, filtered through a rx cm. Whatmann No. 41 filter paper, washed 
first with 0.05% o-toluic acid, finally with water and ignited wet. Table I shows 
the results obtained ° 
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Tasie I 


Estimation of thorium. 


4:, Expt. No ThO, taken: 
I - 0.0748 g. 
2 0.13496 
3 48 Q.2994 
4 0.0374 
& 5 0% ipone 


vi 


0. .0094 & 
too small to handle with any ease. 


- ThO, obtained. 
0.0749 &- 
0.1496 
0.2993 
0.0375 


9.0093 
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Difference. 
+o.1 mg. 
° 
+0.1 
+o.1 


OL 


The smallest amount of ThO, that could be estimated by this procedure was 
A precipitate occurs even at lower concentration, t.e., 4 to 5 mg-s but it is 


Separation.—o-Toluic acid precipitates the cerite earths incompletely from solutions 


which . are definitely alkaline. 


Advantage is therefore taken of this difference in 
behaviour, and the pa of the solution is adjusted to the optimum value. 


Excellent 


separation is achieved. in the pa range 3-4 which is established finally when.the thorium 
solution is made just neutral to Congored. Thus, the procedure detailed for the esti- 


mation .may be conveniently adopted for its separation from cerite earths. Table If 
gives the results of test separations. ; 
: TABLE Il wt 
Expt. No. ThO, taken, Cerite earths added. ThO, found. Difference. 
I 0.1496 g. 0.09 g. 0.1497 &- +0.1 mg-.- 
2 ” 0.18 0.1495 0.1 
3 ” 0.36 0.1495 —O.2 
4 ; hb "0.72 ‘ 0.1497 +o.1 
5 ” 1.44 0.1496 ° 
_ 6 ” 1.62 0.1497 a “bo.r- | 


i 


The ThO, is pue white in all cases, oe 


rhe 


hy 


Determination of Thorium in Mondaztte—The decomposition of monazite has been 
described in-au earlier communication (loc. cit.). The thorium in the extract, which has 
been freed from zirconium and phosphoric acid, has been estimated by the o-toluic 
acid method and compared with the values obtained with m-nitrobenzoic acid after 


double precipitation. - PM leh tg 
> ; ‘ . Taare IIT , 
Ge Ve Pe oat ere Hes : y 208; oP ee eae g 
Aosta Volume’ of monazite 2 mS Th 0 est ted ith «¢ 
4 tt No, gestimate w 
Exp : extract taken. o-toluic acid; Nt nitrobenzoic acid. , 
are I eZ TOML, ay ce O.TI07 g. ; _ 0.2108 g. 
a. . 19 fyer 0.1102 ‘ 0.1102 
nn go ' % ; 0.2205 ° * & sd.az0h tot 
. ER oe aS. oes 
4 20 0.2206 


0.2205 


ANALYTICAL CHEMISTRY OF THORIUM : B71 


Acetylsalitjhc Acid 


When a cold saturated solution of acetylsalicylic acid is added to a cold solution 
of thorium nitrate or chloride in the px range of 2.6 to 3.8, no precipitation takes place 
even after long standing. When the liquid is heated to boiling, gradual separation of 
the thorium salt occurs, and the thorium recovery is 97 to 98%. If, however, ro ml. 
of a 5% ammonium acetate solution are added, precipitation of thorium is complete. 


Procedure.—The following procedure is recommended both for the estimation of 
‘thorium and the separation of cerite earths therefrom. ‘The slightly acid solution of 
thorium or thorium and cerite earths is neutralised to Congo red with careful addition 
“of dilute ammonia and diluted to 100 ml. ro MI of 5% ammonium acétate are then 
added and the liquid is healed to boiling. To the boiling solution are then’ added 
with continuous stirring 50 ml. of 1% boiling acetylsalicylic acid. The boiling is 
continued for a minute after, and the liquid is set aside ina warm place. The precipi- 
tate setiles rapidly. It is then filtered through a 11 cm. Whatmann No. 41 filter, 
washed with 0.05% acetylsalicylic acid in 0.05% ammonium acetate, partially dried, and 
ignited to the oxide. i toons : 

When the cerite earth—thorium ratio is over 5, small quantities of the former are 
cairied down with the thorium precipitate. ‘These are, however, removed completely 
in a second precipitation. The thorium precipitate is dissolved in 1:1 nitric ‘acid 
_receiving the filtrate in the original beaker and the liquid is neutralised as before to 
Congo red. Precipitation with the reagent is repeated after the addition of ammonium 
acetate. 

Under these conditions a pa of 4.0 to 4.4 is established in the final liquid. Preli- 
minary experiments have shown that below pu 3.8 the precipitation of thorium by this 
reagent is not complete, while at about 4.8, the cerite earths also separate from the 
solution. Tables 1V and V give some of the results obtained. 


Tasie 1V 


Estimation of thorium with{acetylsalicylic acid. 


Expt. No. ThOg present. ThOy obtained. Difference. 
I 0.0573 g- 0.0572 g. —o.I mg. 
a 0.1146 0.1146 0 
3 0.2292 0.2293 +0.1 
TABLE V 


Separation of certte earths from thorium. 


Expt. No. ThOg, taken. Cerite earths added. ThO, obtained". Difference. 


(a) Single precipitation. 


I 0.0573 &- 0.09 Bs 0.0573 Bs o mg. 
2 0 0573 0.18 0.0572 —0.1 
3 0.0573 0.27 0.0574 +o. 
4 © 0573 0.36 9.0581 +0,3 
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TABLE V (contd.) 


Bxpt. No ThOs, faken, Cerite earths added ThOg, obtained*. Difference 
(b) Double precipitation. 
5 0.0373 &. 0.36 g 0 0572 g. —o.1 mg. 
6 0.0573 0.45 0.0574 +0.1 
7 0 0573 0.90 0.0573 ° 


* Mean of two successive determinations. 


Estimation of Thorium in Monazite.—Thorium in measured quantities of monazite 
extract (cf. o-toluic acid) was estimated by a double precipitation with the reagent. 
Table VI gives the results obtained. 


TaBLe VI 
eo een : 
Volume of monazite m-nitrobenzoic acetylsalicylic 
Expt. No... extract. acid, acid. 
1 ro ml. 0.1102 g. 0.1103 g- 
“a Io 0.1102 O.1104 
3 20 0.2204 0.2204 
4 5 20 0.2204 0.2203 
° Curmicar LABORATORIES, Recelved May 19, 1950. 
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A NEW SYNTHESIS OF 2-METHYLPHENANTHRENE 
By Pasupatr Sen Gupra* anp Bipyut Kamat BHATTACHARYYA 


Rthyl 3-methyleyclohexylidene-cyanoacetate has been condenséd with benzyl chloride in 
he presence of sodium ethoxide to yield ethyl a -cyano- a -(3-mathylcyclohexenyl)- 8 phenylpropionate 
{{) which on cyclisation, followed. by hydrolysis and dehydrogenation, furnishes 2-methyl- 
phenanthrene. : 


We needed 2-methylphenanthrene for our investigation on Friedel-Crafts’ reaction 
(Science G& Culture, 1947, 12, 410; 1948, 414,40). Although various methods have 
been recorded in literature for its synthesis, the above compound was prepared follow- ~ 
ing the} method of Ganguli (ibid., 1941-42, 7, 319) for the synthesis of phenanthrene 
derivatives. 

Ethyl 3-methylcyclohexylidene-cyanoacetate was condensed with benzyl chloride 
inj presence of sodium ethoxide in ethanol solution according to the procedure of Cope 
et al. (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1938, 60, 2903) to yield ethyl Seng: a-(3-methyleyclo- 
hexenyl])- 8 phenylpropionate " as a viscous s liquid. 


Me ye Me 


yf x 
NaORt 
— 
+ | ,CN 
Hl benzyl chloride eC , 
/ \Noo,kt CH, 
CN a lla, R=OH 
: (I) f R=OMe 
“| R=NH.Ph _ 
: . , Me Me 
\ 70038 : 
33 (II) ~ (IV) 


The cyclisation of (I) was effected with concentrated sulphuric acid and the ~cyclised ~ 
product was hydrolysed in situ by the addition of aqueous acetic acid (1:1) and re- 
filuxing for thirty five hours. A gummy acid was ‘isolated which did not decolorise - 
bromine in carbon tetrachloride solution and was converled into it? methyl ester by 
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refluxing with methanol and concentrated sulphuric acid. Hydrolysis of the above 
ester did not yield any crystalline acid, and other means to induce crystallisation also 
failed. It is possible that the gum represents a mixture of structural (IIa, III) and 
steric isomers. However, the acid could be converted into its anilide and a homogeneous 
product of m.p. 199° was isolated in 58% yield. . 

The guinmy acid was then dehydrogenated with selenium without further paring: 
tion and the ‘resulting product’ was diteetly cbnverted into ‘its picrate; ; on crystallisation * 
from methanol (five times) the product melted at. 117 18.5° (Haworth, J. Chem. Soc., 
1992; 1128, records m.p. r18-19°). ; 

-\42.-Methylphenanthrene (IV) was isolated from the above picrate by treatment 
with dilute ammonia solution, which after crystallisation from 95% ethyl alcohol thelted 
alone or-mixed with-an authentic specimen at 55°. ‘ 

:-+;The fo1mation of a homogeneous anilide in fairly good yield and isolation of only 
2- -methylphenanthrene from the dehydrogenation experiment indicate that (Ila) repres- 
ents the-major portion of the product obtained on ring-closure and hydrolysis. ‘ 


ExPERIMENTAL 


Ethyl «-Cyano-«-(3-methylcyclohexenyl)- 8 -bhenylpropionate {(I).—Ethyl 3-methyl- 
cyclohexylidene-cyanoacetate (64.5 8.) after cooling for half an hour in an ice and salt . 
bath was added to a sodium ethoxidé- solution (from 7.3 g. of sodium and 225 c.c. of 
dry ethanol), also cooled for the same period inasimilar mauner. The mixture thus 
obtained; was cooled for further 45 minutes with occasional shaking. Benzyl chloride 
(42 g, ) was thén added to it and the reaction mixture was immediately transferred on 
a boiling water-bath and refluxed ‘for ‘6 hours. The reaction mixture was cooled, 
diluted with water and extracted with ether. The ether extract was washed with water, 
dried over anhydrous’ sodium sulphate, the ether was removed and the product was dis- 
tilled in yacuum, b.p. 185°/3 imm., yield 80 g. (86%). (Found: N, 4.86. C,.H,,0,N 
requires. N,. 4.71 per cent). : 

a-Methylphenanthrene }Iy).—Cold concentrated sulphuric acid (48 c.c.) was added 
to the’ dbove ester (30g.) cooled in iced water. The reaction mixture was allowed to 
stand for r2 hours and then refluxel for 35 hours with the addition of glacial 
acetic acid (72¢.c.) and water (72 c.c.). Water was added and the mixture was extrac- 
ted thoroughly with ether. The acidic material was isolated by washing the ethereal 
solution with dilute sodium bicarbonate solution, followed by acidification. The crude 
gummy material was esterified with methanol (too ¢.c.) and concentrated sulphuric 
acid (d 1.84, 6 ccc.) by refluxing for 18 hours. ‘The product was worked up by 
dilution with iced water and extraction with ether. The ether extract was washed 
with water, dilute sodium carbonate ‘solution and water successively and dried over 
anhydrous sodium sulphate. After. removing the ether, the residue was distilled in 
vacuum, b.p. 180° /6 mtn., yield 8g. (Found : C, 78.89 ; H, 8.59. CrrHi,0, requires 
C}- 990%? By 8.54 per cent)" Ress pea et SEE ‘ yy = 

~- The above‘ ester ‘(6 & )'was hydrolysed by refluxing with caustic potash (3 g.) in 
methanb? (26 c.c. ): for 4-hours:** After rémoval of ‘thé methanol the residué was dissolved’ 
in water and the neutral shattér-was ‘extracted with ether. “The aqueous solution was” 
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acidified with dilute hydrochloric acid and the gummy acid was extracted with ether. 
From the ether solution the acid was extracted with dilute sodium bicarbonate solution 
and was obtained again as a gum on re-acidification. ‘The product was then purified 
by distillation in vacuum, b.p. 210°/4 mm., yield 4 g. 

Preparation of the Anilide.—Thionyl chloride (1.2 ¢.c.) and one drop of pyridine 
were added to a solution of the above acid (2 g.) in dry ether (10 c.c.), cooled in. ice 
water and left as such for 2 hours with occasional swirling. Ether and excess of 
thionyl chloride were 1emoved under diminished pressure at 55°-60°. ‘The viscous re- 
sidue was dissolved in thiophene-free benzene (to c.c.) and cooled in ice water and to it 
was added slowly a solution of aniline (4 g.) in chloroform (25 c.c.). The reaction 
mixture was treated with water and the organic layer separated and thoroughly washed 
with water. Solvents were removed and the anilide was obtained as a crystalline re- 
sidue. Crystallisation from petroleum ether and then from methanol yielded a product 
of constant. m.p. 199°, yield 1.5 g. (58% of the theory). (Found: N, 4.94. CysH,,0N 
requires N, 4.4 per cent). 

The above acid (2 g.), purified by distillation, and selenium (8 g.) were heated in 
a metal-bath at 290°-300° for 24 hours and then at 300°-315° for another 24 hours. 
The product was extracted with benzene, filtered fron: excess of selenium 
and dried. After removal of the benzene the i1esidue was heated with a little sodium 
at 150°-160° for 15 minutes. . 

The mixture was cooled, extracted with benzene and the residue distilled after 
removal of the solvent. The oily distillate was converted into its picrate by treating 
with a saturated solution of picric acid in ethanol. The picrate after several crystal- 
lisations (five times) from methanol was collected as orange-yellow crystals, which melted 
at 117-18.5° (mixed m.p. with picric acid, m.p. 121°, was checked and a depression 
was observed). 

2-Methylphenanthrene was regenerated from the picrate with dilute ammonia 
solution and was purified by crystallisation from 95% ethyl alcohol, m.p 55°. ‘The 
mixed melting point with an authentic specimen of 2-methylphenanthrene showed no 
depression. 
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ADSORPTION OF ALCOHOL ON SILICA GEL 
By B. P. Gvanr 


The effects of ageing and different temperatures of evacuation on silica gel have been 
studied in respect of adsorption of anhydrous alcohol. There was little change in adsorption 
isotherms as long as the temperature of evacuation did not exceed a certain limit. Beyond 
this the adsorption improved at all pressures for the samples of gel used. Ageing improved 
adsorption at higher pressures but depressed it at lower ones. A fresh gel did not show 
hysteresis unless the temperature of evacuation was about 300°. Older gels or those evacuated 
at higher temperatures showed permanent hysteresis in adsorption, but the hystersis region 
was not alike for different samples of the gel. About 2% of the adsorbed liquid could not 
be ‘pumped out even at elevated temperatures. The gel had sometimes to be flushed a numbér 
of times to obtain reproducible adsorption branches. 


In a previous communication (/. Phys. Chem., 1945, 49, 226) the author 
has studied the adsorption of methyl, ethyl, »-propyl and n-butyl alcohol 
on silica gel. The adsorption isotherms plotted as the amount adsorbed 
per g. of the gel, (a/m,) against the pressures of the vapours, were found 
to possess a feature which did not appear with some other vapours such 
as hydrocarbons, esters and ketones (Proc. Nat. Acad. Sct. India, 1944, 14, 
85). These isotherms of alcohols appeared to consist of several loops whereas 
in other cases they were more or less smooth. It was therefore decided 
to study the adsorption of at least ethyl alcohol in fuller detail, working 


with a fresh sample of silica gel and with the alcohol purified and dehydrated 
with greater care than before. 


ExPERERIMENTAL 


A sample of silica gel was prepared in large quantity. Commercial 
sodium silicate syrup was thinned down with water and diluted to a density 
of 1.12. Commercial hydrochldric acid was diluted to a density of 1.05. 
Equal quantities of the two solutions, 30-35 c.c. each, were then mixed 
with vigorous shaking in a large boiling tube. The clear solution, slightly 
yellowish due to the presence of iron, was collected in shallow porcelain basins 
and allowed to gelate at roomtemperature After three or four days, when 
it had set to a stiff gel, it was cut into small pieces, washed with distilled 
water to remove most of the electrolytes, and then heated on a water-bath with 
intermittent changes of water for another 2 or 3 days. This operation eliminated 
all the remaining impurities in the gel while at the same time permitting 
it to age at about 70°-80°. The gel, a little shrunken in size, was now-in 
the form of perfectly transparent, colorless lumps. It was desiccated in a 
porcelain basin over the water-bath. The lumps were now greatly reduced 
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in size and the material became hard and brittle. It was then transferred 
to a muffle furnace and kept at 350°-400° for 3 hours. On cooling, it was 
stored in a bottle over phosphorus pentoxide. This sample of the gel is 
described as the “UCL gel”. ~ 


Another sample of the gel on which the earlier measurements had been 
carried out (Gyani, Thesis, Patna University, 1944, p. 99 et seg) was also used 
for comparison. It had been prepared in the same way as described above - 
except that the gelation had taken place at a higher temperature, and the 
final desiccation was done on a sand-bath at 300°-350° in a current of dry air. 
This sample is called the ‘‘Patna gel”. 


The commercial absolute alcohol was kept in contact with some highly 
desiccated silica gel to remove any strongly adsorbable impurities. It was 
then stored overnight over freshly ignited quicklime. The final dehydration 
was done over aluminium-mercury couple after which the liquid was fraction- 
ated (bp. 785° at 767.15 mm., s.p. gr. 0.791 at 18°, vapour pressure at 35°, 
101 mm). ; 


The adsorption apparatus used was similar to those described previously 
(loc. ctt.). The amount of adsorption at a given pressure was determined by 
observing the increase in the weight of a bulb containing a known amount of 
the adsorbent. A liquid trap, cooled in solid carbon dioxide, effectively pre- 
vented any vapour from entering the pump in the new apparatus. As before, 
the experiments were carried out at 35° by enclosing the entire apparatus 
ina thermostat. The pressures were read on a metre scale rigidly attached 
to the mercury manometer with the help of a telescope placed 4’ away. The 
error due to changes of level in the reservoir of mercury was small, about 
0.5 mm. for 100 mm. change in pressure. The fractional error being constant 
had simply the effect of shortening the unit itself by about 0.54 and was 
consequently neglected. One can see that in the present method every single 
observation is absolute and not affected by accumulated errors from previous 
measurements to which the volumetric methods are open. It is significant that 
in these measurements reproducibility is goad, even in the region of saturation 
where Coolidge (7. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1924, 46, 603) found unsatisfactory 
results. Further, experiments in adsorption and desorption are carried out 
with equal ease'and accuracy. 


In the earlier measurements at Patna (Thesis, Patna University, loc. ctt.) 
the gel had been freshly prepared and was evacuated at about 250°. The 
heating was done by a Bunsen flame, the bulb having been wrapped in a few 
folds of asbestos paper. The adsorption and desorption isotherms were found 
to coincide in these measurements with this gel, that is to say, no hysteresis 
was detected. When the experiment was repeated in London with the fresh 
UCL gel, evacuated at a higher temperature, a large-hysteresis appeared prior 
to saturation. «The temperature of activation, the mode and duration of heating 
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and the age of .the gel might each be playing a part in the appearance of 
hysteresis, It-wastherefore decided to take measurements with both the UCL 
‘gel and the Patna gel, which was now about two years old, after a final evacu- 
ation at different temperatures. The UCL gel was heated in different experi- 
ments both by a Bunsen flame and by enclosing it in an electrically heated oven 
whereby a more uniform temperature could be attained. Some of the’ results 
of these measurements are shown diagrammatically in the accompanying figures. 
The amounts of adsorption, x/7, are expressed in g. mol. of the liquid per g. 
of gelX10-*. The pressures are in mm. of mercury. The different treatments 
of the gel prior to adsorption measurements are denoted by capital letters. 
These treatments are recorded in Table IL 

The results of adsorption measurements with the UCL gels A, B, C, each 
of which had been heated in a flame during evacuation are shown in Fig. 1. 
The isotherm for the gel UCL-B has been shifted along the adsorption axis 
by 10X10°* mol. per g. from that for the gel A for the sake of clarity. The 
isotherm for C has been similarly shifted with respect to that for B, The 
adsorption is quite large even for the smallest pressures recorded: 


Fie. 1 





bo 


For the gel UCL-A and ~B the adsorption curve denoted by crosses and 
dotted lines lies considerably below the desorption curve denoted by circles 
and full lines. The difference is less for the gel B which was heated for the 
second time, and vanishes with the gel C which was heated for the third time. 
It is likely that this difference between the adsorption and desorption isotherms 
was due to imperfect flushing of the gel. The difference between the adsorp- 
tion and desorption isotherms in the pressure range of 55-75 mm. was large and 
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remained as such during successive heatings of the gel. In other words,a 
permanent hysteresis region existed at these pressures. It can be observed 
that the shapes and locations of the isotherms are substantially retained during 
the successive heatings at the same temperature. 


Some of the results of measurements on the cold, evacuated UCL gel D 
and the gels E and F, evacuated under uniform electrical heating, are shown 
graphically in Fig. 2. The first few measurements with D were very erratic 
on the adsorption side but the adsorption curve gradually settled down in the 
close neighbourhood of the first desorption curve after many flushings of the 
gel with vapour. The adsorption and desorption points occurred close together 
for the gels E and F and could be represented by the same curves in the case 
of each gel. Asa matter of fact, the three isotherms almost overlap each other 
so that to obtain clarity the isotherm for E has been shifted 10x 10-* mol, 
per g. downwards along the x/m axis. There is no evidence for any permanent 
hysteresis for the gels D and E, but a small one could be detected for the gel 
F in the pressure region 52-67 mm. 


Fra. 2 


‘aes’ = 6UCL DD 





The isotherms obtained with the gels Patna G, cold evacuated, and 
Patna H, evacuated at 320° under uniform electrical heating, are shown in 
Fig. 3. These graphs are similar to those for the gels UCL-A, B orC. 
Hysteresis occurs with each gel and extends over a large pressure range, viz. 
50-80 mm. Both the adsorption and desorption isotherms in this region are 
steeper than the corresponding ones for the UCL gels. 
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The isotherms described above obviously belong to three distinct groups. 
The first consists of the gels UCL-A, Band C. The second comprises the gels 
UCL-D, E and F and the third, the Patna gels, Gand H. For the sake of 
comparison representative isotherms of each group are reproduced in Fig. 4. 
The isotherms of three additional gels, Patna I and II and Patna J, whose 


Fic. 3 





26 40 60 80 TeYo) 


adsorptions had been determined at an earlier date at Patna, are also included 
in this diagram. It is found that all the Patna gels form a bunch by 


Fic. 4 





themselves towards the lower pressures and sodothe UCL gels. The latter 
show about 10% better adsorption in this region. 
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Effect of Temperature of Evacuahon 


One can see from Fig. 4 that the maximum amount of adsorption, z.e. the 
adsorption attained at the highest pressures, may differ greatly for different 


samples of the gel. The values of maximum adsorption are conveniently 
summarised in Table I. 


TABLE I 

Description A Mode of Temperature of | Max. adsorption (g. 
of the gel. Be. heating. evacuation. mol. per g. gel x 104), 
Patna J. 2 years Flame Over 450° 101 

Patna H 3 33 Electrical 320° 88-91 
Patna G 3 “ No heating 30° 83 - 84 
UCL-A, B 1 month Flame Over 450° 8&8 

UCL-C 2 7 « Over 450° 84 

UCL-D 3 ‘9 No heating 30° 70 

UCL-E, F 3 ie Electrical 200, 300° 69 

Patna I Some ,, Flame About 300° 70 

Patna II Some,, i About 400° 79 


The effect of temperature of evacuation on adsorption can be clearly 
observed by comparing the maximum amounts of adsorption attained by gels 
of comparable ages. Among* the Patna gels the best adsorption is shown by 
the gel J which was evacuated at the highest temperature. The value of 
maximum adsorption for the cold evacuated gel Patna G increased from 83-84 
units to 88-91 when the temperature of evacuation was increased to 320°. 
Although the gels UCL-D, E, F were evacuated at quite different temperatures, 
the saturation values remained practically constant at 69-70 units. But when 
the temperature of evacuation was raised to over 450°, ¢.g., in the case of the 
gel UCL-A, the value came up to 88, an increase of over 25%. 


A curious isotherm was given by the gel, Patna IJ. Up to a pressure of 
60 mm. the graph coincided entirely with the PatnaI isotherm. The two were 
satisfactorily reversible in this region and there was no evidence of 
hysteresis. When the gel Patna I was heated to a higher temperatute to 
obtain the gel Patna II, a new portion of the adsorption isotherm appeared 
near the saturation pressure. By an oversight the desorption curve between 
80 and 60 mm. was not mapped, but by comparison with the gel UCL-A, which 
gives a similar graph, it is probable that hysteresis existed and the author's 
earlier statement (/. Phys. Chem., 1945, 49, 226) requires correction. In this 
connection it is interesting to note that the upper part of the alcohol isotherm 
on the gel Patna G was again missed in the first few adsorption measurements. 
The graph came to an end along the dotted line marked 1 in Fig.3. After 
several flushings of the gel with vapour the adsorption isotherm rose up as 
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shown by the dotted line marked 2 and remained constant there. The 
anomalous behaviour noted in these experiments recalls some earlier observa- 
tions such as those of McBain (“The Sorption of Gases and Vapours by Solids”, 
p. 94, G. Routledge and Sons, Ltd , London, 1932). 


Recalling the observations already recorded, it is easy to see that the 
temperature of evacuation plays an important part in determining the 
occurrence of hysteresis. Thus, among the fresh UCL gels, permanent hysteresis 
was not observed as long as the temperature of evacuation was below 300° 
(the gels D and E). At 320° the hysteresis appeared but was quite small in 
size (the ge] F). When the temperature of evacuation was increased to about 
450°, the region of hysteresis became large. A similar effect probably took 
place with the gels Patna I and II as just described. 


The observations show that the hysteresis in the adsorption of alcohol 
by fresh samples of silica gel appears only when the gel has been evacuated 
well over 300°. This factor might explain the absence of hysteresis from the 
isotherms of water on silica gel obtained by Patrick, Davis, and Barclay 
(“Colloid Symposium Annual’. 7, p. 130, Johns Hopkins, 1929). Patrick evacuated 
his gel at 350°. Probably a higher temperature of evacuation for his particular 
gel might have brought out hysteresis. 


Effect of Ageing 
It is observed from these experiments that the age of the gels plays 
an important part in determining the amount of adsorption and its variation 
with pressure. The effect of increasing age is often similar to that of 
increasing temperature of evacuation, For instance, both of them produce 
a rounding off of the isotherm towards higher pressures so that it merges 


gradually into the saturaticn portion (cf. Patna I and Patna J, or UCL-D and 
UCL-A, Fig. 4). 


Increase in age probably depresses the amount of adsorption in the region 
of lower pressures (cf. Patna J and Patna H, Fig. 4), but definitely increases 
it in the region of higher pressures. This fact is clearly brought out by 
comparing values of maximum adgorption for the gels UCL-D, E, and F, which, 
in spite of evacuation at different temperatures remains constant at 69-70 g. 
mol. x 107‘ per g. of the gel. Ifa similar rule held for the gels Patna I and G 
we have to conclude that the increase in the value of the maximum adsorption 
from 70 to 84 units is due to the ageing of the gel. Manegold (Kodlord Z., 
1939, 81, 19) quotes that three samples of silica gel due to van Bemmelen had 
pore volumes 0.410, 0.485, and 0.570 when fresh, six months old and five years 
old respectively. The figures correspond with an increase in adsorption of 
over 15% in six months and over 35% in five years, whereas the Patna gel 
under discussion shows a total increase of about 20% in 3 years. Holmes and 
Elder (7 Phys. Chem., 1931, 35, 82) have observed a decrease in pore volume 
in contrast to these results with increasing age for eleven samplesof silica gel. 
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The present observations also tend to show that the temperature of 
evacuation is not the only factor which determines hysteresis. A large 
hysteresis region occurs with the gel Patna G which was evacuated only at 
room temperature. So, the occurrence of hysteresis in this case must be 
ascribed to the ageing alone. The shapes of the hysteresis region for the aged 
Patna gels and the fresh UCL gels differ and so do their sizes It appears that 
these differences are again due to ageing, noting the fact that if hysteresis did 
exist with the gel Patna II, its shape must have been similar to that for the 
gel UCL-A. 


Changes in the Gel Structure 


It is generally considered at present that the internal structure of silica 
gel consists of a conglomeration of small particles or micelles of the gel. 
material partly coalescing with each other and partly separated by empty 
capillary spaces which may normally contain air and water. These capillary 
spaces may be anything in dimensions between sub-microscopic and molecular. 
The same is true about the micelles. The fact that a piece of raw silica gel 
shrinks greatly in size on progressive drying though retaining its transparency 
shows that these dimensions must undergo changes according to circumstances. 
Gels with such structures are potentially capable of both surface adsorption 
and capillary condensation. 

Sigmoid adsorption isotherms, such as the ones obtained in these 
experiments, are usually considered to involve mainly surface adsorption at 
lower pressures and mainly capillary condensation at higher pressures. The 
Brunauer-Emmett-Teller theory (Brunauer, “Adsorption of Gases and 
Vapours”, p 140, Oxford University Press, 1944) seeks to unify these two 
processes in a single expression for the amount of adsorption. These workers 
consider that the lower parabolic part of such isotherms (“point B”) marks 
the completion of a unimolecular layer of adsorbed molecules so that if the 
amount of adsorption corresponding to this point is determined one can have 
a measure of the internal area of the adsorbent. 


The observations recorded above, as far as they go, tend towards the 
the following conclusions : 2 Ed 


(1) Evacuating above certain temperatures (depending upon different 
gels) improves adsorption at all pressures (cf. Table I and the isotherms of 
UCL-D and A or Patna G, H, and J). 


(2) Ageing improves adsorption at higher pressures but.depresses it at 
lower pressures (cf. isotherms of Patna I and Patna H). 

(3) Evacuation above a certain temperature may produce. hysteresis 
(cf. isotherms of UCL-D, E and A, B, C, F or Patna I and II). 

(4) Ageing beyond a certain limit appears to produce a similar effect 
(cf. isotherms ef Patna I and G, H). 
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It appears to the author that these observations may be explained if 
one considers that evacuating above certain temperatures brings about 
shrinkage of individual micelles. The shrinkage would be accompanied by a 
general diminution in the area of individual micelles, but if the shrinkage is 
considerable, as it should be if temperatures are high, the areas of contact 
between the micelles may open up, thus increasing the total surface. Continued 
heating at low temperatures may not only shrink the micelles but probably 
smooths out the roughness on the surface by a process of sintering of the 
protuberances. Ageing may produce similar effects. Hence, under these 
conditions there would be a small diminution of adsorption corresponding to 
point B” as is observed in these experiments. Conditions bringing about 
shrinkage and sintering will naturally increase the capillary volume of ‘the 
adsorbent, so that elevated temperatures of evacuation or ageing should produce 
an increase in the capillary adsorption, as has been noted above. 


It further appears to the author that a certain minimum width i 
capillaries is necessary before hysteresis may appear. To produce wide 
capillaries prolonged ageing or evacuation at elevated temperatures would be 


necessary which appears to explain-in a simple way the last two observations 
tecorded above. 


Another important observation from: these experiments was s that Abit 
2% of the adsorbed alcohol was irreversibly retained by the gel and it could 
not be pumped out into the best vacuum available at’ the highest temperatures 
employed in these experiments. The gel became distinctly coloured after a 
prolonged series of runs although no products of the decomposition of alcohol 
could be detected by ordinary analytical methods. This irreversible retention 
of the adsorbed liquid agrees’ with many‘ previous observations (McBain, 
“Sorption”, p. 94; Brunauer, Joc ctt,, p. 419). It appears that a portion of the 
alcohol is adsorbed -on active points in the gel structure as considered in a 
previous paper by the author (7. Phys. Chem., 1945. 49, 442). ! 


Part of this work has appeared in the author's thesis for the bi D. 
degree, London 1947. The author is grateful to Professor S. Sugden and the 
-authorities of the University College, London for providing all facilities for. the 


.experimental’ work and to the Patna University for the award of ‘a Birla 
“ scholarship, 
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STUDIES ON RANCIDITY OF BUTTERFAT. PART V. 
THE EFFECT OF TEMPERATURE 


By S. MUKHERJEE 


The induction period of the fat diminishes with temperature, peroxide value increasing with 
time ; at the high temperatures, viz., 105° and 120°, there is enhanced decomposition of the peroxides. 


Temperature as a means of speedying up chemical reactions needs no 
introduction and in common with all other chemical reactions, the rate of 
development of rancidity in a fat sample exposed to air is increased by raising 
the temperature. However, it has not been known whether an elevation of 
temperature would result in a simple, regular and uniform increase in the rate 
of the reaction. It has been the purpose of this communication to study 
whether oxidation of butterfat in absence of light and positive catalyst has a 
normal temperature coefficient, The rate of development of rancidity has been 
studied at 60°, 85°, 105° and 120° respectively. For this purpose 20 c.c, samples 
of butterfat were placed in flat glass petri dishes ( 3” dia.) and were incuba- 
ted in electrically controlled air-oven. At desired intervals one dish was 
taken out and peroxide and Kreis measurements were immediately made or 
as in some cases, the sample was stored in the refrigerator immediately and 
determinations were made’ next day. The experimental results are tabulated 
below. 


TaBLE I 
Krets and peroxide values of butterfat oxidised at diff. temp. 
Temp. =60°. 
Exposure (hrs.) 1 2 4 5 8 10 12 15 18 20 
Kreis No. 0.2 0.5 0.7 1.0 L2 1.5 1.7 2.0 38 5.0 
Peroxide value 0.5 1,0 1.3 20 3.7 5.0 7.5 9.0 125 20 
Temp.=85°. . 
Exposure (hrs.) 1 2 4 5 6 8 9 11 12 14 15 
Kreis No. 0.5 10 11 14 15 16 16 A7 2.0 2.0 4.4 
Peroxide value 0.65 12 2.4 3.1 4.0 €.0 7.6 12.0 14.0 1.0 22.0 
Temp. =105°. 
Exposure (hrs.) 1 2 4 5 6 8 10 12 
Kreis No. 1,0 11 14 2.2 5.3 7.1 16 19.8 
Peroxide value 1,25 3.0 10.0 13.85 180 . 33.5 80.0* 50.0 
Temp. =120°. 
Exposure (hrs.) 0.5 1 3 5 7 8 9 10 
Kreis No, 13 47 5.1 7.7 10.4 17.2 17.7 20 
Peroxide value 2.0 4.54 32.5 520 115.0* 67.5 62.5 50 


* After this pdint peroxide decomposition starts. 
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The peroxide and Kreis values were determined by the methods described 
previously (this Journa/, 1950, 27, 551). 


The tate of development of rancidity at different temperatures is shown 
graphically in Figures 1-4. It appears from these data that the rate of forma- 
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tion of peroxide steadily increases as the temperature is raised up to 85°, the 
duration of induction period (taken as the time necessary to reach a peroxide 
value of 2.0) gradually diminishes. Further increase of temperature causes 
tapid formation of peroxides, and autoxidation of the fat seems to proceed 
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with little or practically no induction period at temperatures above 100°. 
Figure 5 shows the peroxide curves at various temperatures on the same 
abscissa of time and demonstrates more clearly the difference due to tempera- 
ture. The steepness of the curve steadily increases as the temperature is 
increased. At higher temperatures decomposition of peroxide also plays an 
“‘important role as can be seen from Figures 3 and 4. The time to reacha 
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definite peroxide value’ ' (viz. 2.0) progressively diminishes as the temperature 
is increased and this is illustrated in Table II together with the temperature 
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coefficients , calculated between various temperature ranges. 


\ 


; 1 TABLE II 
Induction period of buiterfat at vartous temperatures. 

Temp. one vas 37° 60° 85° 105° 120° 
Induction period (hrs,) .. 1080 5 3 15 0.75 
TABLE III 
Temperature coeficrent. 

Temp. range ws eee wie 60°85" 85°—105° 105°—120° 
i76 Temp. coef. an wes 165 2.0 2.0 


_ It appears that tie, ‘induction period of the fat diminishes progressively 
_with the rise of temperature, and the speed of decomposition of peroxides 
becomes progressively greater as increased oxidation progresses at higher tem- 
peratures. viz. at 105° and 120°. 
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STUDIES ON RANCIDITY OF BUTTERFAT. PART VI. 


THE ACTION OF LIGHT 
By S. MUKHERJEE 


Butterfat, exposed to diffused light, light from a tungsten filament lamp, ultraviolet hight and 
X-rays, develops rancidity in presence of oxygen, the rate of development of rancidity being propor- 
tional to the intensity of the exciting source. In complete absence of oxygen even X-rays and 
ultraviolet light are ineffective in producing off-flavour. Only the lower saturated acids, Cy, and 
C,, ate oxidised by the action of light, the higher members remaining unaffected. 


It has long been known that fats and fat containing food materials exposed 
to sunlight develop an unpleasant odour and flavour much more rapidly than 
when preserved in the dark. Ritsert (Na/ures. Wehnschhr., 331, 343) observed 
that exposure to light had a remarkable effect in accelerating the development 
of rancidity. But subsequent reports show a great deal of confusion regarding 
the part played by light, some asserting that light and oxygen are both essential 
for the onset of rancidity, while others claim that light alone in absence of 
‘oxygen is capable of producing rancidity (Wagner ef al., Z. natur. Nahr. Genussm., 
1913, ‘25, 704). Schmalfuss and collaborators (Marg. Ind., 1935, 25, 215) have 
shown that saturated and unsaturated fatty acids and glycerides give rise to 
small amounts of odorous aldehydes and’ketones when subjected to prolonged 
heating or exposed to ultraviolet light. These workers assert that oxygen and 
moisture are not essential butfassist the reaction and that ketones and acids are 
produced during irradiation -more seasily from those containing 12 or fewer 
carbon atoms than from Cy4, Cig and Cy, acids. It is a common knowledge 
that ultraviolet light is very effective in accelerating the deterioration of fats. 
It has been shown by Lea (Proc. Roy. Soc., 1931, 108,B, 175) that a fat exposed 
at a constant’ room temperature to the light from an electric lamp oxidises 
much more rapidly than a control sample in the dark, inspite of the fact that-the 
ultraviolet component of’ the radiation from the electric lamp filament is very 
small; . : es 


Comparatively little work has been done on the quantitative relationship 
between rancidity and intensity of illumination. Rogers and Taylor (7. Pays. 
Chem., 1926, 30, 1334) studied the absorption of oxygen by linseed oil under 
ultraviolet irradiation and were able to show that the spoilage, which was 
negligible in the absence of light, was not directly proportional to the intensity 
of illumination, but that weaker the light employed, the greater was the 
efficiency in producing rancidity. 

It has already been shown (this Journal, 1947, 24, 239) that the role of light 
‘is one of positive catalyst and that samples of butterfat stored in “diffused day 
light in the absence of oxygen fail to produce any organoleptic rancidity for the 
period studied. It may generally be accepted that the action of light consists in 
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accelerating rancidity and that irradiation in complete absence of oxygen is 
incapable of producing rancidity. The fact that apparently sweet fats sometimes 
become rancid when exposed to light, out of contact with air, has been explained 
by Lea (loc. crt.) as due to the presence in the fat of minute amounts of 
oxygen either in solution or in loose chemical combination with unsaturated 
acids. This oxygen under the influence of strong light may be quite sufficient 
to affect the flavour of fats. 


With an idea to elucidating this point further, a detailed study has been 
made of the effect of light both in presence of oxygen as also in the complete 
absence of it, using different sources of illumination as the exciting agency, viz. 
sunlight, electric light from tungsten filament lamp, ultraviolet light from 
mercury vapour lamp and finally X-rays. 


ExPERIMENTAL 


Effect of Storage of Butterfatin Dark after Exposure to a 100-wati lamp 
jor diferent Pertods.—Butterfat was placed in small petri dishes (3" diam.) and . 
was irradiated for 1, 3, 5, 8, 10, 12 and 15 hours by light from a 100-watt 
tungsten filament lamp, the samples being kept at a distance of 15cm. from 
the exciting source. After the desired period each sample was transferred to 
darkness at 37°. The development of rancidity was followed by the determina- 
tion of the pzroxide value and the results are tabulated below. 


TaBre I 

Expt. No. Exposure. vy Herons value alter Base: i ae si 
1 1 hr. 0.25 0.35 0.40 0.55 0.75 1.05 
2 3 0.25 0.35 0.45 0.60 0.85 120 
3 5 0.25 0.50 0.55° 0.70 0.90 125 
4 8 0.25 0.50 0.60 0.85 L1 1.40 
5 10 0.25 0.50 0.68 1.0 13 1.60 
6 12 0.25 0.50 0.70 _ 1.58 2.0 
7 15 0.25 0.55 0.80 1.40 2.0 2.5 
8 Control sample 0.0 0.05 0.20 0.30 0.55 0.80 


Samples 1 and 2 developed slightly off-flavour. This was more pronounced 
in the case of samples 3-5. Samples 6 and 7 were distinctly rancid both 
organoleptically as well as from peroxide determinations. The control sample 
did not develop organoleptic rancidity until at the end of 60 days, when distinct 
signs of such rancidity could be detected. 
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It is evident from Table I that exposure to light of relatively low intensity 
even for a limited period can have a very pronounced effect on the development 
of oxidative rancidity on subsequent storage in darkness. The results are 
graphically shown in Figure 1 where oxidation can be seen to proceed in the 
absence of light at a rate depending probably on the amount of energy absorbed 
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during the short exposure to light. From these results at least one thing 
appears certain that the increased oxidation in irradiated samples may be 
ascribed to the action of light, for under the experimental conditions the control 
unexposed sample did not develop detectable rancidity even at the end of one 
and a half month. Lea (loc. ct¢.) has studied a similar effect with a beef-kidney 
fat, and the present results are fully in agreement with those observed by him. 


Effect of Itght Intenstly—For this purpose, samples of butterfat were 
irradiated as before for a definite period (12 hours) at different distances 
from the exciting source (100-watt W-lamp) viz, 15 cm, 20cm., 30 cm. - 
and 60 cm. and the samples subsequently kept at atmospheric conditions at a 
temperature of 37° in an incubator. The results are shown in Table II. 
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Tasty Il | 
Distance from lamp. Peroxide vets ne ee ot ae 3 
Control (unexposed) 0.14 0.30 0.40 2.4 
15 cm. 0.60 1.00 3.7 5.9 
20 0.60 1.00 3.5 5.0 
30 0.40 0.82 3.0 4.0 
60 030° | 0.50 2.4 3.0 


It is evident from the above table that increasing the distance of the 
source of light from the fat te, decreasing the intensity of light, is also 
accompanied by a decrease in the development of peroxide value of fats, and 
it will not be wrong to conclude that the relation between the rate of oxidation 
and intensity of irradiation may be one of direct proportionality. Rogers and 
Taylor (loc. ctt.), bowever, observed that in the oxidation of linseed oil, weaker 
the light employed, greater was the oxidation. 


Effect of Storage of Butterfat tn Atr on the Development of Rancrdtty 
after Exposure to Ultraviolet Light for diferent Pertods—Samples of butterfat 
(50 c. c. each) were exposed to the action of ultraviolet light from a mercury 
vapour lamp in small dishes for 2, 5, 10, 15, 25, 35, 45 and 75 minutes respective- 
ly and after this period, the samples were removed to small open glass jars 
and kept stored in an incubator at 37.5°, after immediately determining the 
peroxide value of the fat samples. These were then analysed at suitable 
intervals and the experimental results are given in the table below. 


TaBLeE III 


Both oxygen and moisture present ; storage temperature =37.5. 


. 


Sip ey “Peroxide valtieé .-°- ' = ° ro ck 
Expt. _ Time of Original.. Immediately. After 15 After-30 After 60,,. After 90 _, 


No. exposure. - days. days. * ° days: :” 
S wo 15s ‘after expos- . days. BOT gE arise ae Conte 
= . c ure. ’ 2 me - 

1 + Qmin, 0.56 + +. 0.86 27. 68, - U5 +. +354 
oie See <: _OSE 16. ., ,' 30 eon "187, - 401 

3 10 0.56 1.0 3.6 80 "241° 42,3 

4 oot O56. dos BO BR. Ble OF MBL: 2c AOS 
5 25 2 ASG ie 2°80: 2. BS BE” 5 SARs A S20) 
6 u,  B5. 056 L145 4.0 LBRO S00 4 SORT 

ge aay st 0.56 172." 53° °° 100° . 425° * “60.6 
8 ' 7° 0.56 "2.70 56 150° * 49.5 700 - 
9  Controf 056. °° — *! 070 ~  . 088° * 3.65 "92. 
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* It will be clear from the above table that exposure of fats to ultraviolet 
light reduces the induction period considerably, pronounced rancidity being 
detectable at the end of 10 to 15 days. In samples 7 and 8, irradiated respectively 
for 45 and 75 minutes, the fats oxidised without induction period, off-flavours 
being detectable immediately after the exposure. The experimental results are 


shown graphically in Fig. 2. 
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Ultraviolet Irradiation and Ranctdtty in Presence and Absence of Oxygen— 

So far the behaviour of light was studied in presence of atmospheric oxygen 
and pronounced oxidation was observed. In this section experiments 
were carried out to illustrate the function of light and oxygen on the develop- 
ment of rancidity. - Ultraviolet light from a mercury vapour lamp was employed 
as the exciting source and samples of buttetfat were irradiated at a distance of 
15 cm. from the source in quartz vessels both in the presence and absence of 
oxygen. Complete absence of oxygen was effected by evacuation.by means of 
3 : ; Sad ey oe 
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a diffusion pump for one hour’ only. Estimation of dissolved ete anda 
Van Slyke apparatus froma duplicate sample, evacuatéd for the same period, 
indicated completeness of the removal of oxygen. The time of exposure was 
1, : and 24 hours. 


. 


é TABLE IVa a : 
Expt. No. Condition of expt. Time of Values immediately Organoleptic 
exposure. after exposure test. 
P.V. Kreis. 
1 Oxygen present 1hr. 0.86 22 Rancid, bad. 
2 Do 2 0.90 26 % * 
3 Do 24 4.50 10.0 Offensive 
4 Oxygen absent 1 0.26 0.1 Practically unaltered 
5 Do 2 0.28 0.1 Do 
6 Do 24 0.26 Ol Do 
7 Control eee 0.26 0.1 Do 
TaBLe VB 
Development of rancdtty in the trradtated samples (Table IVa) when 
exposed to atmospherte condthons. 
Storage temperature = 37.5. 
Expt. No. ite 30 days. After 60 days. After 75 days. 
PV. Kreis. BY. Kreis. PY, Kreis. 
1 10.3 9.3 35.6 15.0 70.0 35.0 
2 133 10.8 42.6 16.3 86.0 370 
3 20,0 165 525 3L6 96.0 92.0 
4 1.56 21 3.0 3.9 60 8.5 
5 1.60 — 3.1 4.0 5.8 8.4 
6 1,57 22 3.2 40 59 9.0 
7 148 21 3.0 42 5.78 8.8 
TaBLe IVe 


Development of peroxide and Krets values after 75 days tn the 
samples trradtated tn vacuum and stored as such. 


Hours of exposur i ; 
de an Dp e. pon 75 om Organoleptic test 
1 0.20 0.8 _ Smell unaltered 
2 0.30 1.0 Do. 
_ 24 0.30 12 Do 
i Control in air 5.78 88 Highly rancid 
Control in vacuum 0.20 0.8 Not rancid 


It will be evident from these tables that whereas exposure in presence of 
oxygen can’ produce off-flavour almost immediately after the éxposure, the” 
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sell remains unaltered fies ie ‘cea of exposure in absence of oxygen’ 
Storage of the samples. exposed - subsequently to atmospheric conditions 
developed pronounced rancidity in samples 1, 2; and 3, where oxygen was 
present during irradiation, whereas samples 4, 5 and 6, irradiated in absence 
of oxygen oxidised very nearly at the same rate as the unexpésed control sample 
(Table IVs). Duplicate samples exposed in’ complete absence of oxygen did 
not develop rancidity when stored as such even after the period mentioned 


Fie. 3 





(Table [Vc). Fig. 3 shows the behaviour of samples irradiated in ultraviolet 
in the development of rancidity in the presence and absence of O;. 


Effect of X-ray Irradiation on the Development of Rancratty of Butterfat.— 
The experimental evidences assembled in the previous section clearly indicate 
that the part played by light consists definitely in accelerating the rate of 
autoxidation of fats by atmospheric oxygen and that rancidity cannot develop 
in the absence of oxygen even under the influence of ultraviolet irradiation. 
In this section the effect of X-rays,a more powerful source of radiant energy, 
has been used in the irradiation of fat and its effect on the development 
of rancidity has been studied in the presence and absence of oxygen. 
Thunberg's tubes were used for experiments conducted in absence of oxygen 
and the samples°were exposed to the action of X-rays (wage-length 2 A) 
for different periods of time, viz. 10 minutes, 15 minutes and 1 hour. 
The results in Table V -show that exposure-in the presence df oxygen for 
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10° minutes (No. 1) is sufficient to develop pronounced rancidity in butterfat;: 
whereas the samples 2to 4, which were irradiated in the absence of oxygen. 


Fic. 4 oo 





oxidised as slowly as the control samples which had not been subjected to 
irradiation. This relationship is clearly shown in Fig. 4. 


TABLE V 
Butlerfat stored at 375°. 
Peroxide value. 
iy Condition of the experiment Original. Immediately After After After 
(moisture, 0.2%) after 10 30 60 
exposure. days. days. days. 
1. 10 minutes’ exposure in 0.30 0.56 4,36 a) “29.5 
presence of oxygen é 
2. 10 minutes' exposure in 0.30 0.36 0.45 1.64 3,2 
vacuum and than kept 
exposed to atmospheric 
conditions 
3. 15 minutes’ exposure in 0.30 0.30 0.40 154 3.3 


vacuum and then exposed 
to atmospheric conditions. 

4. 1 hour's exposure in 0.30 0.30 0.40 1.38 3.0 
vacuum and kept exposed ; 
to atmosphere 

5. 15 minutes’ exposure in 0.30 = _ _ 0.52 — 
vacuum and stored as such 


6. Control in light 030  — = 1.48 3.0 
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These experiments strongly favour the view that oxygen is primarily 
essential for the onset of rancidity. Sample No. 5 stored in vacuum after 
15 minutes’ exposure to the X-ray irradiation practically underwent no change 
organoleptically, an observation which has also been made with the ultraviolet 
irradiation experiments in the previous section. 


Acton of Laight on the Oxtdatton of Saturated and Unsaturated Fatty 
Actds—The action of light has thus definitely been shown to consist in 
accelerating the rate of development of rancidity in fats and it is generally 
believed to affect the oxidation of the unsaturated constituents of the 
glyceride molecules. The possibility of decomposition of saturated fatty 
acid chain should not, however, be overlooked, particularly after the 
experiments of Schmalfuss e¢ ai. (doc. crt.) and hence it was considered necessary 
to study the behaviour of light on the oxidation of both the saturated 
and unsaturated fatty acids and their glycerides. All the saturated acids from 
butyric to stearic, and oleic and linoleic acids among the unsaturated acids 
were employed in this study; of the glycerides only tributyrin, tristearin 
and triolein were used. Ultraviolet light was used as the source of light 
in view of its pronounced accelerating effect, already observed. Ultraviolet 
irradiation in quartz test tubes for a period of 30 minntes was normally 
-employed. In order to prevent any volatile products of oxidation escaping 
to the atmosphere, the quartz tubes were connected with short delivery 
tubes dipping under a small volume of water contained in a test tube. 
The oxidised acids or the glycerides as also the water containing any absobed 
product of oxidation were subjected to tests for aldehydes by Schiff's reagent, | 
peroxide test with KI and acetic acid and for ketones by salicylaldehyde 
reaction of Taufel and Thaler (Chem. Zentri., 1932, 1, 265). The following . 


table summarises the results, 


TABLE VI 
Effect of ultraviolet trradtation on fatty actd oxtdatson. 
Peroxide Schiffs Salicylaldehyde 
test. test. reaction. 
Butyric acid = + = 
Caproic acid oes Very feeble as 
Cy—C, acids (saturated) — ss ae 
Oleic acid + + bone 
Linoleic acid + + ~_ 
Tributyrin ae + pane 
Tristearin — << <a 
Triolein + + — 


Even prolonged irradiation for 12 hours failed to develop aldehyde or 
ketonic substances with higher saturated acids, These results indicate that 
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the saturated fatty acids are not normally affected during the oxidation, and 
the action of light consists mainly in producing accelérated oxidation of the 
unsaturated glycerides only, with the formation of peroxidic compounds. 


CONCLUSION 


_ From the experiments enumerated above it is clear that light 
alone cannot be an initial starter of the rancidity in fats, As all these 
experiments have been conducted with samples, whose moisture content is 
0.2%, one can also conclude with certainty that rancidity can be developed 
in the presence of oxygen alone, that light or moisture alone without oxygen 
cannot under any circumstances produce rancidity in fats. All previous 
observations, viz. Wagner etal. (loc. cit) and Schmalfuss e# ak (loc. ctt.) 
upholding exposure to light as capable of producing rancidity in vacuo, 
and those of Godbole and Sadgopal (Z. umtersuch Lebensem, 1936; 
72, 35) claiming moisture as the fundamental cause of rancidity must therefore 
be erroneous. It has, however, been demonstrated in this paper that light 
plays a prominent role in producing accelerated rancidity in fats. Even 
exposure to weak artificial light is capable of decreasing the induction period 
of fats and can produce marked acceleration in the rate of subsequent 
oxidation, a conclusion already reached by Lea (loc. cst). It is also clear 
that once afat has been exposed to light rays so as to start oxidation ata 
sufficient rate, it cannot be stopped by removal of the exciting source. 
The nature and intensity of light also play a prominent role, ultraviolet 
light being more destructive than ordinary light and X-rays still more 
predominant in causing rancidity. From the results obtained, it may be 
concluded that at temperatures sufficiently low for thermal reactions to be 
negligible, fats exposed to strong illumination with free access of oxygen 
oxidise with little or no induction period at a rate which is roughly proportional 
to the intensity of light. The action of light consists essentially in accelerating 
the rate of oxidation of the unsaturated components of fats, but the lower 
saturated acids may be affected to a slight extent. Thus, exposure to light, 
though of undoubted importance, is only one of the factors which influence 
the development of oxidative rancidity. 


The author acknowledges his indebtedness to Prof. M. N. Goswami for his 
valuable suggestions. 
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‘FLUIDITY TEMPERATURE’ OF SOME HOMOLOGOUS SERIES 
By Asoxe Kumar MUKHERJEE 


The significance of Ts, the temperature of fluidity, has been brought out, and e<78 has been 
shown to be equal to the ratio of the average volume of a molecule, which the molecule possesses 
when its fluid properties just appear, to the actual volume of the molecule. This has been 
established in the case of some homologous series from data available in the literature. 


In a previous communication (this Journal, 1949, 26, 493) an equation 
relating fluidity (¢) of a liquid with its coefficient of thermal expansion («) 
has been derived from considerations based upon  Batschinki's equation 
(Z. phystkal. Chem, 1913, 84, 643) and also upon the assumption of the free 
volume in liquids as enunciated by Eyring (/. Chem. Phys., 1936, 4, 283). This 
equation yields a linear plot of ¢ against e*7. where 7 represents the relevant 
temperature and «, the coefficient of expansion. The equation is of the form: 
ao" 
CV, 
where a4 stands for ere and 64, for ee ICVs 


In this derivation the concept of a temperature 7s has been introduced 
for the first time apparently for mathematical simplification. This particular 
temperature 7s represents the threshold temperature at which a liquid loses 
its free volume and becomes too compact to have any fluidity. This tempera- 
ture therefore marks the limit from where the fluidity of any liquid starts and 
can thus be rightly designated as the “temperature of fluidity” for the particular 
substance. 


x78 
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It was also observed in the same communication (loc. ctt.) that the 


straight lines obtained by plotting ¢ against er according to equation (2) 


. ay . 
above, converged to the same point on the ¢~ —axis for members of the same 


homologous series. As many as five different homologous series were reported 
therein and graphical representations of two of them shown. Another 
interesting feature which was noticed was that for all the series reported therein, 
the points of convergence were close to each other, being in the neighbourhood 


of ¢°™=125, This striking feature, hit upon by chance, was suggestive of 
some important significance on the part of this particular temperature. In the 
present paper this aspect has been further developed and critically examined 
with reference to a few more homologous series and a theoretical interpretation 
attempted. 


ExPSRIMENTAL 


The cases of normal olefines and thiols-2 have been studied besides 
the cases of m-paraffins, m-alkylbenzenes, n-alkyl cyc/ohexanes, n-alkyl cyclo- 
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pentanes, and -mercaptans, which have been reported in a preliminary manner 
in the earlier communication referred to above (loc. ctt.). They are graphically 


Fic. 1 Fie. 2 





shown in Figs. Z and 2. The points of convergence on the é oP -axis, 


referred to as poe hace been summarised in the following table. 


TABLE I 
Homologous series. Point of convergence on 
: at c-axis (= at7*) 
Ls n-Paraffins 1.250 
2. n-Alkylbenzenes 1.236 
3. n-Alkyl cyclopentanes 1.252 
4. n-Alkyl cyclohexanes 1.252 
5. m-Mercaptans 
(a) Ethyl to butyl mercaptans 1.262 
(b) Amy] mercaptan 1,250 
(c) Hexyl to nonyl mercaptans 1.237 
6, Olefines J.250 


7. Thiols-2(@, to C,) 1.240 
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The relevant data for the above hydrocarbons have been collected from 
the “Physical and Thermodynamic Properties of Hydrocarbons” published and 
very kindly supplied to us by the National Bureau of Standards, U.S.A. The 
data for -mercaptans and thiols-2 have been taken from Landolt-Bérnstein 
He oglen: A cursory glance at the figures will impress that the values of 
e~ 8 in the different cases ate quite close to each other. 


DIscUSSION 
Theoretrcal 


By definition the coefficient of thermal expansion of any substance is 
given by 





d In 
1-(C oe P aoe eee . eee (2) 
2 
whence In Fema or V = Vo.e% es sind (122) 


A closer scrutiny brings out the significance of this 7 to be a hypothetical 
volume calculated on the assumption of the independence of « on the tempera- 
ture down to absolute zero (70). Equation (s) being quite general, if we 
consider the liquid state of the substance in question, Vo will stand for the 
imaginary volume of the liquid at absolute zero, calculated on the assumption 
that « remains constant and is equal to that of the liquid. 


In actual cases most liquids solidify at their freezing points long before 
the absolute zero is reached, and the volume which it is possible to get at 
absolute zero by extrapolation (because attainment of absolute zero is an 
impossibility from thermodynamic considerations) should refer more correctly 
to the volume of the solid state calculated on the basis of the constancy 
of the coefficient of expansion of the solid down to zero temperature. Of 
these two volumes [viz., the volume of the liquid extrapolated to absolute 
zero (Voi) and that of the solid state extrapolated down to the same tempera- 
ture (Vos ) on the assumption of the constancy of their respective coefficients 
of expansions] both of which are imaginary, the one of the solid state will be 
slightly larger* than the other because « for the solid is lower than that of 
the liquid. As a matter of approximation, these two extrapolated values may 
be regarded as equal to each other for all practical purposes. Thus for the 
hydrocarbon C39Hee, whose specific volumes at different temperatures both 
in the solid and liquid states could be obtained from the literature, the ratio 
of these extrapolated values amounts to Vos: Vo.=1.016:1*. Hence, passing 


* These data have been obtained from “The Physical and Thermodynamic Properties of 
Hydrocarbons” (loe. csi.). 
4 
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‘from specific to molecular volume, we can approximately accept the molecular 
volume Vy of aliquid at any temperature 


T f ; 
Vy = Vou. a = Vos. é* we ene 2) 
‘which signifies that the molecular volume of a liquid at any temperature, 


T, is equal to ee times the volume of ‘the same substance in the solid state 
at absolute zero, The equation (sv), although approximate, is a general one 
following directly from the definition of the coefficient of thermal expansion. 

Now assuming that the fluidity of a liquid is a function of its free volume 
(cf. Batschinski, Joc. c##, Eyring and co-workers, 7. Phys. Chem., 1937, 41, 249) 
we may represent it mathematically as 


d= FCM) 
where / stands for any function and 1 for the free volume in the sense used 
by Eyring (7. Chem. FAys., 1936, 4, 283) being the empty volume in a liquid 
within which the centre of a molecule can move and produce the viscous flow. 


Expanding the function by McLaurin’s theorem we get - 


° j 3 3 n 
; o=49 VV; +2a,V; +agV; +a3 Vet seeree + an V; et 
. where @o, a, @g etc., are constants. 


' ‘From calculations ‘based upon the velocity of sound in the liquid state 
it has been possible to establish that . - 
o= a, V% ose ee (7)* 
all the other coefficients and indices being redundant (cf. Kincaid and Eyring, 
J. Chem. Phys., 1938, 6, 620). 


If .a liquid is cooled, its free volume gradually decreases till at a tempera- 
ture Zs, where V+ becomes zero, the liquid loses its fluidity. Absence of free 
volume in a liquid does not necessarily signify that there is no empty space 
‘between liquid molecules. In fact, there may be some empty space still whose 
. magnitude -gradually diminishes as the temperature is cooled down, but the 
‘molecules cannot move within it and produce the viscous flow. The extra- 
- polation of the volume of a liquid down to absolute zero is thus justified. 


Now at 7s, where ¢ just disappears we have from equation (77) 
r 
V%— Vos. eX 8 Sa — we Cor) 
. which indicates that the fluidity of a substance statts at that temperature (Zs) 
here the vol f ies 
- where the volume of the substance becomes e § times its volume at ‘absolute 
zero. 


This conclusion is interesting because it leads to a rough picture of how 
and where the fluidity of any substance starts. Again since Vos stands for 


“*This equation (v) will be established from experimental data in a future communication 
in connection with gome other problem. 
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the molar volume of the solid at absolute zero, where the solid is expected 
to be in a perfect crystalline state with the highest possible close-packed 
structure, this may be regarded as the actual volume of all the molecules in a 
mole of the substance. Hence dividing Vos by MN, the Avogadro's number, 
we get approximately the actual volume of a single molecule. Similarly by 
dividing V7, by Nwe get the average volume of a molecule of the substance 
at temperature Zs, where its fluidity just starts. Since at 7s the close packing, 
which obtains at absolute zero, will be disturbed, this average volume per 
molecule at Zs includes the actual volume together with the empty space 
surrounding this, The ratio of these two, viz, the average volume of the 
molecule to the actual volume (as calculated from its molar volume at 0° 
absolute) will be equal to 


aes i - (ott). 
V1g [Vos =e by equation (vt) =a, say be 


P . : 

Thus e* §* which represents the intercepts in the figures (cf. equation 1), 
signifies the ratio (a) of these volumes, from which it is clear that the 
fluidity of a liquid will start at a temperature Zs where the average volume 


. ; . 
per molecule will be e* 8 times its actual volume, For the aliphatic hydro- 


carbon chain the volume of o's has been observed to be 1.25 as shown in 
the table. 


: It may be mentioned here that the simple picture on the basis of 
which the foregoing relation is derived, although quite fascinating, is, 
however, far removed from the state of things prevailing in an actual 
process. The extrapolation of the fluidity lines as presented in the above 


T . * . z * 
figures to intersect the é" _axis has been carried out. under two simplifying 
assumptions : 


(1) « remains constant over the entire temperature range considered, 
and (#4) no other factors appear to interfere with the fluidity at these tempera- 
tures down to 7s, excepting the disappearance of the free volume of the 
liquid. These assumptions, however, do not conform to reality because it is 
well known that, at low temperatures, as molecules approach closer and closer, 
not only Van der Waals’ force of attraction and a diminished repulsive effect 
due to decreased thermal agitation but also other forces which are operative 
in the solid state gradually make their appearance and influence the pheno- 
menon of transition from the liquid to the solid state. Hence, a difference 
between the temperature of fluidity (7s) and the actual freezing point (7m) 
ofa liquid is but natural and up to the expectation. But still a study of this 
transition in the light of the ‘hole theory’ is interesting as will be appreciated 
from the considerations set forth below. ° 
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Verification from Experimental Data 


It will now be examined how far the conclusions derived from equation 
(vt) conform to experimentally observed facts. From surface pressure measure- 
ments the cross-section of normal paraffin chains has been calculated to be 
21 sq.& (cf. Langmuir, 7. Amer. Chem. Soc, 1918, 40, 361). Since the area of 
the cross-section is independent of the length of the hydrocarbon chain, the 
21 sq. & has been regarded as an approximate value of the cross-section of 
the -CH, group. X-ray observations on long chain hydrocarbons and their 
derivatives indicate that the area of the cross-section of this group in the 
crystal is about 185 sq. & (vide Glasstone, “Recent Advances in Physical 
Chemistry”, 1933, 2nd Ed., p. 332). These values of 21 sq. A from surface 
films and 185 sq A for the crystalline solids may be regarded as the average 
cross-section of a CHe group in the liquid state devoid of any free volume 
and its actual cross-section, the former being greater because it involves some 
empty space as well. The cross-sections are therefore in the ratio 21: 18.5 
whence, assuming the -CHg group to be spherical, the volumes of the same group 
in the liquid and solid states will be related to each other (21: 18.5) which 
equals 1.21. A -CHg, group should thus show an increase of volume to the 
extent of 1.21 times that of its actual volume and any compound made up 
essentially of -CHg groups, like paraffin hydrocarbons, is expected to show an 
expansion to the same extent. 


This point of view will be corroborated if, in the case of methane which 


is essentially composed of -CHs groups, the intercept of (¢-e* ) line on the 


? 
ae Ney e* —axis agrees with this value of La2l. 


The actual value amounts to 1.220 which is 
in excellent agreement with this value 
(vide Fig. 3). 


Other normal hydrocarbons, however, 
all uniformly yield a value of 1.25 which 
indicates that molecules in these hydro- 
carbons need further separation for the 
appearance of fluidity. Methane is a 
spherically symmetrical molecule which the 
other members of the series are not, and 
it is easy to understand that in the case 
of spherical symmetry, the average 
intramolecular separation necessary for the appearance of fluidity should be 
less than those cases where spherical symmetry is absent. A slight 
difference between these values for methane (1220 and 1.250) can thus be 
understood although all these hydrocarbons are essentially made up of -CHg 
groups. . 





. 
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The values of a (vide equation 2%) as presented in Table I may find 
explanation in the light of the same considerations. A slightly higher or lower 
value observed in some series, might be attributed to the relative importance 
of the -CHg groups in the particular series as well as their position and orienta- 
tion in determining the degree of assymetry. Thus, the lower members of the 
n-mercaptans exhibit greater deviation than the higher members where there is 
a perceptible tendency to come back to the value of 1.220 (the value of @ 
for methane), due probably to the increase in the number of -CHg groups in 
the compounds. 


Benzene and its homologues present points of further interest. Benzene 
itself yields a value of a=1.162. From toluene, where at least one -CHg group 
is present, this ratio jumps to 1236 which is almost equal to that of methane, 
but slightly lower than that of the other paraffins. It is not unlikely that this 
latter owes its origin to the presence of the planar benzene ring itself in the 
molecule. In cyclopentane and cyclohexane series (cf. Table I) the values 
of @ equal 1.252 and, although in these compounds there are five-membered and 
six-membered rings, higher values of a compared to the benzene homologues 
may be due to the difference in the nature of these rings from that of benzene. 
The coincidences of the values of a,as observed in this case, with those of the 
normal paraffins may likewise be looked upon as an effect of the presence of 
-CHg groups in these, whereas in the benzene ring there is no -CHg group. 
The importance of -CH»y group is further supported by the fact that the 
normal homologues of cyclopentane and cyclohexane yield a@~1.252 which 
compares favourably with 2=1.250 in the case of the olefine homologues. 
Although in the former two series there is a ring in the molecule and in the 
latter there is a double bond, the coincidence in the values of a for these 
series might be attributed to some common factor viz. the -CHg groups in 
these compounds. 


Thus, it is evident that the obvious conclusions which can be reached on 
this point from evidences cited above may be summarised by the statement 
that fluidity in any substance becomes possible when each of its molecules 
remains surrounded by sufficient empty space so that one can easily slide past 
another. In this picture a bigger molecule may not necessarily require larger 
space for its movement but an assymetric molecule would require larger space 
than a symmetrical one and a branched chain will necessarily require wider 
separation from each other before it can flow without being hindered by other 


molecules. The ratio a (mer’® ) which is a measure of the separation necessary 
for the appearance of fluidity will have a higher value as the assymetry in the 
molecule increases. Thus, in the case of the isomers of propylbenzene, the 
value of a for n-propylbenzene equals 1.236, which is equal to that for other 
normal homologues of benzene, while the ssepropylbenzene’ with a -CHg 
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group im the side, yields a=1.248. Again for the two isomers: 1-methyl-4-ethyl- 
benzene and 1:2:4-trimethylbenzene, the former is symmetrical and yields. -a 
value 2~1232, while the latter which is lacking in symmetry shows 4—1.260: 
The values of @ in the case of ortho-, meta- or p2ra-xylenes, all of which 
are symmetrical, yield ¢=—1.236, the same as that of other benzene homologues. 
All these facts lend: further corroboration to the view points presented: above. 


The author's best thanks are due to Prof. S.N. Mukherjee, D. Sc., and 
to Prof. H. L. Roy, Dr. Ing., for their kind interest and valuable suggestions 
and to the authorities of the Institution for providing facilities to work in 
their library and laboratories. 


' Puystoat Cozmisrry LasoraTory, Received June 2; 1950. 
OoLiecE oF Enaingermne & TECHNOLOGY, : 
* Japaveur, CaLoutta—32. 
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STUDIES ON RANCIDITY OF BUTTERFAT. PART VIL 
INFLUENCE OF WATER AND HUMIDITY 
ON RANCIDITY 4 


By S. MUKHERJEE 


The effect of increased humidity is to enhance the rate ot hydrolytic rancidity of the fat. It 
has been found that oxidative rancidity is retarded at very high humidities, viz., $0-100%. 


It has been a common observation that oils and fats are hydrolysed in 
contact with moisture, and early investigators generally attributed to water the 
property of accelerating the development of rancidity in fats, and some even 
believed its presence essential for the process. It was, however, shown by 
later workers in the field that moisture, though increased enzymatic and 
microbial spoilage, under certain circumstances retarded rancidity as judged by 
odour and taste. Rancidity appears much more readily in dry samples of milk- 
powder than in those containing 2-3% of water (Holm, Wright and Greenbank, 
J. Datry Sct, 1927, 10. 33). It was also demonstrated that with mixtures of 
cod-liver oil and milk-powder, addition of 10% of water greatly delayed the 
development of “tallowy” flavour (Anderegg and Nelson, Jnd. Eng. Chem., 1926, 
18, 620). With pure fats, it has also been observed (Greenbank and Holm, sd:d., 
1924, 16, 598) that water increased the duration of the induction period of butter- 
fat at 95° though most recent investigations failed to detect any influence on the 
induction period of lard at 50° (French, Olcott and Mattill, 14¢¢., 1935, 27, 724). 
Lea (“Rancidity in Edible Fats”, Chem. Pub. Co., p. 184) reports that films 
of lard suspended over water have been found to oxidise less rapidly than 
similar films suspended over concentrated HgSOx4. 

Tt has been established by the author in a previous paper (Part IV, this 
Journal, 1950, 27, 557) that the influence of water consists essentially in causing 
an increased hydrolysis of the glycerides. In this paper the effect of storage of 
butterfat at 37° at different relatiye humidity has been studied. If the fat contains 
much water, the humidity of the atmosphere will be of less importance. Hence 
in the present study anhydrous butterfat has been used throughout. 


EXPERIMENTAL 


The samples were kept stored in small pyrex glass beakers kept in desicca- 
tors over H,SO, of different concentrations so as to give the following relative 
humidities : 25%, 35%, 50%, 65%, 75%, 90% and finally 100% by storing over water 
in a desic-ator. The acid concentrations were determined graphically from 
the table given by Willson C/nd. Eng. Chem., 1921, 13, 329) correlating the 
strength of HgSO, and relative humidities at different temperatures. 

The experimental results are shown in Table I, where progress of rancidity 
has been determined by acid and peroxide values. : 
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The results of these experiments are shown graphically in Figs. 1 and 2. 


Fie. 1 Fic. 2 
Effect of atmoshphertce humidtty on Oxtdation at 37° at dtff. relative 
Aydrolysts. humsdtttes. 
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It is evident that anhydrous fat samples, when kept in humid atmosphere, 
undergo hydrolytic rancidity, the degree of which increases with increase in 
atmospheric humidity ; the effect is maximum at 90-100% humidity. Oxidation 
is also seen to proceed at a rate faster than the control sample in the samples 
1-4. The rate of development of oxidative rancidity, as indicated by peroxide 
formation, is, however, slower at very high humidities (Expts. 6 and 7) than the 
contro] sample. This may tentatively be explained as follows. 


The amount of moisture available at the surface of a fat sample depends on 
the water content of the latter and on the humidity and rate of movement of air. 
If the @ater content of the fat is nill, humidity will play the prominent role 
in the development of hydrolytic rancidity. In such cases it may be assumed 
that rancidity will develop by diffusion of moisture and oxygen from the surface 
to the interior of the fat, the rate of which will depend on their respective 
concentrations. In this case prdbably both oxygen and moisture are competing 
for the surface of the fat, and it is highly probable that at very high humidities 
the rate of diffusion of moisture into the fat is greater than that of oxygen, 
with the ultimate result that the rate of oxidation is slower at higher relative 
humidity (cf. experiments 6 and 7). The most reasonable conclusion to be 
drawn from the data is that water probably has a slightly retarding effect on 
the rate of absorption of oxygen by pure fats. 


DeparRTMENT OF APPLIED CHEMISTRY, Received February 8, 1950. 
Universrry CoLturas or Sorenon, CaLourra. 
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ANALYTICAL CHEMISTRY OF THORIUM. PART IV. 
SEPARATION FROM URANIUM 


By T. K. 8. Murtsuy, B. R. LAKSHMANA Rao AND 
Bu. S. V. RaGHAVA Rao 


Separation of thorium from uranium by the classical oxalic acid method is not satisfactory 
in that the ignited oxide is slightly coloured. m-Nitrobenzoic acid and o-chlorobenzoic acid are 
shown to give highly satisfactory results inthe presence of 50 to60 times of uranium in @ 
second’ precipitation. 


Dutt (this. Journal, 1945, 22,75) froma critical study of the various 
methods for the separation of thorium from uranium, concluded that the oxalic 
acid method gave accurate resultsin U/Tb ratio up to 200. Ryan, McDonell 
and Beamish (/ad. Eng. Chem. Anal. Ed. 1947,19, 410) emplyed Ferron with 
success up to U/Th ratio of 2; when, however, larger amounts of uranium 
were present, a double precipitation was necessary and the thorium recovery 
was only 90% Our experiments indicated that although from the 
consideration of ThOg weighed the oxalic acid method was unsatisfactory, 
the oxide residue left on ignition was coloured pale yellow even at small 
U/Th ratio and a pure whtfe residue could be obtained only on a second 
precipitation. On account of the difficulty in dissolving the oxalate, a second 
precipitation presents a particular disadvantage. In this investigation m-nitro- 
benzoic acid and o-chlorobenzoic acid have been employed with the same 
success, and with the advantage that the precipitate is easily soluble in 
mineral acids. Although satisfactory results were obtained in a_ single 
precipitation, the residue showed always a slight yellow tinge, which certainly 
pointed to contamination by uranium. The. amount of uranium, thus tarried, 
however, was very small, a fraction of a milligram, and tests for thorium 
in the filtrate were nagative. Thus, for most purposes of assay of uranium 
minerals for thorium, a single precipitation will be sufficient. 


EXPERIMENTAL 


Preparation of the Reagents.—Pure thorium nitrate solution was prepared 
in the manner already reported (vide Part I in this series, this Journal, 1950, 27, 
457). The thorium content of this solution was estimated with oxalic acid 
and m-nitrobenzoic acid (10 ml. of the solution gave 0 0567 g. and 0,0568 g. of 
ThOg respectively). 

A sample of pure uranium oxide (Merck) was dissolved in nitric acid 


and crystallised twice from distilled water. The crystals on desiccation 
were weighed and dissolved in water. The U30 3 content was checked by 
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precipitation with redistilled (CO, free) ammonia and ignition; 10 ml. of 
the solution gave 0.1116 g. of UsOg, as against 0.1117 g. theoretical. Measured 
volumes of the two solutions were mixed for obtaining different U/Th 
ratios. 


Preliminary investigation indicated that uranium was co-precipitated by 
both the reagents at a pa above 3.5, and below 2.6 the precipitation of thorium 
was incomplete. All the following separations were carried out in the ga range 
of 2.6 to 2.8, a condition which was easily established by thymol blue imparting 
a slightly red tinge 

Procedure.—The gu was adjusted to the proper value by making the 
solution just orange to thymol blue The thorium was then precipitated from 
hot, nearly boiling solution and washed with a dilute solution of the reagent. 
For a second precipitation the precipitate was dissolved in hot dilute nitric acid, 


Yasue I 


Seperation with m-nitrobenxotc acta. 


Expt.No. ThO, taken. Us 30, added. ThO,found. Difference. Remarks. 
A. Single precipitation. 
1 0.0568 g. 0.1116 g. 0.0574 g. —0.0006 g. Residue colored 
2 0.0568 0.1116 0.0572 +0.0004 slightly yellow 
3 0.0568 0.2232 0.0579 +0.0011 in all cases. 
B. Double precipitation. 
1 q 0.0568 g. 0.2232 g. 0.0568 g. 0 
2 0.0568 0.5580 0.0569 +0.0001 
3 0.05F8 1.1160 0.0572 + 0.0004 
4 0 0568 3.3120 0.0572 +0.0004 Residue white. 
5 0.0142 0.1658, 00142 0 
6 0 0284 0.1658 0.0283 ~0 0001 
7 0.0284 0.3356 0.0283 - 0.0001 


o- Chlorobenzore Actd.—The procedure is similar to precipitation with 
m-nitrobenzoic acid. 


Tas II 
Separation wth o-chlorobenxotc actd. 
Expt. No. ThO, taken. U,0, added. ThO, found. Difference. Remarks 
Single precipitation. 
1 0 0583 g. 0.1116 g, 0.0581 g. -— 00002 g. Residue colored 
2 0.0568 0.2232 0.0573 +0 0005 eyellow. 


3 0.0568 + 0.2232 0.0569 +0,0001 
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Expt. No. ThO, taken. U%O8 added. ThO, found. Difference. 
B. Double precipitation. 


4 0.0568 0.2232 0.0568 0 

5 0.0568 0.5580 0.0568 0 

6 0.0568 0.9926 0.0568 0 

7 0.0568 0.4815 0.0567 - 0.0001 

8 0.0284 0.1240 0.0283 ~ 0.0001 

9 0.0284 0.2480 0.0285 +0.0001 
10 0.0142 0.1240 0.0141 ~0,0001 
ll 0.0142 0.2480 0,0142 0 


It is thus evident that uranium in concentration up to 60 times that of 
thorium can conveniently be removed in a double precipitation by either 
m-nitrobenzoic acid or o-chlorobenzoic acid in the u range of 2.6 to 2.8. 


Cyemican LABORATORIES, 
AynpuRra UNIVERsIty, 
WaALTAIR Received May 19, 1950, 
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STUDIES ON RANCIDITY OF BUTTERFAT. PART VIIL CHEMICAL 
ACCELERATORS OF RANCIDITY. THE EFFECT OF PEROXIDES 
AND VOLATILE PRODUCTS OF OXIDATION OF FAT 
ON RANCIDITY 


By S. MUKHERJEE 


Addition of a very small amount of rancid fat greatly reduces the induction period of 
fresh fats, whilst products of oxidation of fats have no effect on the development of rancidity 
of fresh fat. 

The interaction of oxygen with fats and oils provides curves typical 
for auto-catalytic reaction, characterised by a phase of slow change which 
precedes rapid oxidation; this period of slow oxidation has been described 
as the ‘induction period’ of the fat. This induction period is of greatest 
practical importance since it determines the length of time for which a 
product can be kept in storage without becoming rancid. The explanation 
usually advanced to account for this induction period is that some product 
or products of the reaction, most probably the peroxides, function as positive 
catalyst in promoting further oxidative changes, these substances being 
considered to accumulate in the fat until present in sufficient concentration 
to produce intense oxidation. Besides peroxides, it has also been questioned 
whether the volatile products of oxidation can act as accelerators in the ° 
development of rancidity by autoxidation. Greenbank and Holm (/nd. Eng. 
Chem., 1924, 16, 598) found that when air was led through butterfat in three 
bottles in succession, rancidity developed first in bottle No. 3 and last in 
bottle No¥ 1. This was ascribed to the accelerating effect of the volatile 
products of oxidation. The more renent work by Roschen and Newton (Oil & 
Soap, 1937, 14, 17) does not agree with their observation. 


In this paper the effect of addition of small quantities of an oxidised 
sample of butterfat to a fresh fat, as alsothe effect of passing the volatile 
products of an oxidised sample through a fresh sample have been studied. 
In experiments 1 and 2 (Table [) respectively land 5% of a rancid butterfat, 
whose peroxide value was 50, were added to a freshly prepared fat which 
showed no peroxide value. 


To study the effect of volatile products of oxidation on the 
development of rancidity, a slow stream of nitrogen from a cylinder, 
absolutely freed from oxygen by passage through alkaline pyrogallol, 
was passed for 8 hours through a sample of highly rancid fat (P.V. 50), 
kept over a boiling water-bath, and the evolved gases, necessarily carrying the 
volatile products of oxidation (giving strongly aldehydic reaction), were then 
passed through a series of three conical flasks containing fresh butterfat 
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kept ina molten state ina bath at 40°. After the experiments, the contents 
of the different flasks were mixed together and stored at 37, keeping the 
necessary control Another experiment was performed to study the effect 
of the residual fat (rancid) obtained after the volatile aldehydes were 
removed by the nitrogen stream. The results are shown in Table I. 


7 TABLE I 


Effect of addition of peroxides and volatile products of oxsdaiton on 
the development of ranctdtty of butterfat. 


Kreis and peroxide value after 
Description. 15 days 30 days 45 days 60 days 
ooh ten teen oo TT 
V.PB KW ERY KV BV KV BV. EV. 


1. Butterfat +1% rancid fat 0.8 2.0 4.9 4.8 16.5 98 33.0 13.2 
(P. V. 50.0) 

2. Butterfat +5% rancid fat 0.95 20 5.0 45 184 10.0 42.1 12.6 
(P. V. 50.0) 

3. Butterfat + volatile products 0.15 11 13 16 23 42 3.5 65 
of oxidation 

4. Butterfat %1 residue of 085 21 5.0 5.0 15.8 10.0 355 13.0 

oxidised fat from expt. (3) 

Control 0.15 01 11 15 2.4 45 3.3 8.0 


n 


From experiments No. 1, 2 and 4, it can be confirmed that such products 
of oxidation as peroxides can reduce the induction period considerably, nearly 
to half its original value. Hence, it may be concluded that the active 
constituents of oxidised fat, viz. the reactive peroxides, are respgnsible for 
a large proportion of the pro-oxidant effect of the oxidised fats and for 
the apparently autocatalytic nature of the process of autoxidation and 
rancidity. On the other hand, the stability of the fresh fats towards oxidation 
is found to be practically unaffected by the volatile oxidation products, 
as evident from the peroxide and Kreis figure in Table I (cf No. 3). 
Hence it may be concluded that the materials volatile at the boiling point 
of water which include the products responsible for rancid odour, are inactive 
as catalysts for the oxidation of butterfat. 


Another group of strong chemical accelerators of oxidation are the 
metals. In view of their profound importance both from theoretical as also 
from industrial point of view they are dealt in a separate communication. 


Department of AppLiep CHemistTRY, 
University CoLLEeGe or foreNncs, Recetved February 8, 1950. 
CaLourva. 
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REACTION OF SUGARS WITH GELATIN 
By R. D. ADVANI AND C. S. NARWANI 


Addition of 0.5-3.0 m. mols. of aldo- and keto-sugars per 100 c. c. of 1% gelatin—water- sol 
fives a definite decrease in p, values varying with the nature of the sugars inthe following 
order: mannose > glucose =larabinose = xylose > galactose > fructose > maltose > lactose. 

From the study of the electrometric titration curves of the various mixtures of gelatin sol 
and sugars against standard NaOH solution, it is concluded that the condensation power of each 
sugar varies with the py of the mixture. 


Kostychew and Brillant (Z. phystol Chem. 1923, 127, 224) found a 
reaction between glucose and amino-acids at 55° in slightly alkaline solutions 
leading to a diminution of detectable amino group, thus showing a combination 
of -NHg group of amino-acid and -CHO group of glucose. Gullard and Mead 
(Btochem. ., 1935, 29, 397) titrated electrometrically with hydrogen electrode, 
gelatin sol, in presence of aromatic aldehydes, with NaOH and judged the 
chemical combination between them quantitatively by the extent of deflection 
from the pure gelatin curve. In the light of-all these results a reaction of -CHO 
and=CO groups with -NH, group of amino-acids of aqueous sol is presumed. 
Further, Frankel and Katchalsky (2d:d., 1937, 31, 1595) showed fructose to be 
inert, whereas Neuberg and Kobel ( Brockem. Z., 1925-1928) showed its com- 
bination with amino-acids resulting in a controversy. 


With a view to ascertaining whether gelatin sol behaves like amino-acids 
towards sugars (a) measurements of the changes in acidity electrometrically 
with hydrogen electrode and (4) potentiometric titrations of mixtures of gelatin 
and various quantities of different aldo- and keto-monosaccharides (xylose, 
/-arabinose,»glucose, mannose, galactose, fructose) and -disaccharides (maltose 


and lactose) with standard NaOH solution were made. 
¢ 


ExPEKERIMENTAL 


Throughout the investigation Jena glass apparatus and conductivity water, 
free from COe, were used. Merk’s gold-label gelatin from the same packet, 
extra pure sugars and electrometrically prepared calomel were used. The 
gelatin sol was prepared as suggested by Shephard and Houck (/. Phys. Chem., 
1930, 34, 273). The bydrogen electrode vessel was of Bunker type (1920) ; 
it consisted of 1 cm. length of platinised Pt wire. 


Hydrogen gas, prepared electrolytically and purified with KMnO, and 
NaOH and hot copper filings was used for the Ho-electrode. Calomel 
electrode and hydrogen electrode were both placed in a water thermostat at 
37° and connected through an agar-KCl bridge. The E.M.F. set up.was measured 
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with a slide wire potentiometer, using a sensitive ballistic mirror galvanometer. 
The authors found the following precautions with regard to hydrogen electrode 
greatly helpful: 

(1) Platinum wire of same length and thickness, platinised for exactly the 
same time, preserved under COg-free water, was used. 

(2) For every experiment newly platinised electrode was used, and 
occasionally a new electrode was inserted in the middle of the experiment 
to see that the E.M.F. recorded was the same, and every experiment was 
repeated till fairly constant results were obtained. 

(3) Hydrogen was passed over the electrode for five minutes, before it 
was allowed to come in contact with the solution. 

The influence of addition of various quantities (0.5-3.0 mmols. per 
100 c. c.) of different sugars on the #, of 1% gelatin sol is shown in Fig. 1. 
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The electrometric titration curves of 20 c.c. of 1% gelatin sol contain- 
ing 0.5 mmol. of various sugars per 100 c.c. against 0.04N-NaOH are shown 
in Fig. 2; the quantities of 0.04N-NaOH required to reach the neutral point 
(~, 7) in case of various sugars are found to be nearly the same. 


DiscUSSION 


Additions of aldo- and keto-monosaccharides to gelatin sol result in 

a definite decrease of 4, of the sol, and with an increase in the concentration of 

sugar, the #, goes on decreasing as shown in Fig. 1. indicating condensation 
e . 
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of sugar with NH group. Pentoses, xylose and /-arabinose, follow practically 
the same course showing that the condensation power of pentoses with gelatin 
is nearly the same ; the hexo-aldoses condense to different extents, following the 
order: mannose> glucose> galactose. Condensation power of fructose is 
less than that of aldoses. Combining both pentoses and hexoses we get the order : 
mannose > glucose~/-arabinose=xylose > galactose > fructose > maltose> 
lactose, 


Potentiomettic titration curves for the mixtures of gelatin and monosac- 
charoses (Fig.2) are nearly similar to those obtained by Gulland and Mead 
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(loc. ctt.) in case of the mixtures of gelatin with formaldehyde or aromatic 
aldehydes, where maximum convergence takes place at 6.5 4,. The reaction 
as judged from the shifts in titration plots (not shown here) of various con- 
centrations (0.5-3.0 m. mols) of each sugar from pure gelatin curve, is maximum 
in the case of first few concentrations and then goes on decreasing ; the maximum 
convergence in case of xylose, /arabinose, mannose, glucose and galactose 
takes place at 6.69, 6.76, 6.53, 6.78 and 6.7 4, values respectively ; plots of fructose 
are slightly different from those of aldoses, maximum convergence in this case 
taking place at 6.0 4, ; the reaction with first 0.5 m. mol.% is much more than 
any other concentrations. 

Addition of aldo-disaccharides of gelatin sol decreases the #, value of the 
sol as shown in Fig. 1, though to a much lesser extent than monosaccharides. In 
the case of non-reducing sugar, saccharose, there is a slight decrease in #,, perhaps 
due to decrease in free solvent owing to hydration of sugars, but much less 

6 
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than that of aldo-sugars, showing that theré is practically no condensation of 
this sugar with NH@ group of gelatin. 

Alkaline potentiometric titration curves (not shown here} for mixtures 
of gelatin and aldo-disaccharides resemble those in the case of monosaccharides 
though the shifts in the case of the former are much less than those of the latter. 
The reaction as judged from the shifts in titration plots (not shown here) of 
various concentrations (0.5-3.0 m. mols %) from pure gelatin curve, is maximum 
in the case of first few concentrations and then goes on decreasing ; the maximum 
convergence in the case of lactose and maltose occurs at 62 and 6.59 fx 
values respectively. 


Generalising the results, it is concluded that aldo- and keto-sugars condense 
with NHg group of gelatin sol, resulting in an increase in the acidity of the sol, 
though the condensation power of each sugar varies to a different extent, 
and that the shifts in the titration curves are true measures of the reaction, 
since Urban and Shaffers (7. Btol. Chem. 1932, 94, 697) have shown that 
negligible quantity of alkali is required for neutralisation of sugars. From the 
increase in the divergence of the titration curves with alkalinity or acidity of 
the medium, it is concluded that the condensation power of the sugars increases 
with alkalinity and acidity. 


CuemicaL LABORATORY, Recewved October 31, 1949. 
S. B. Ganpa CoLieae, 
NavsaRt. 
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PHYSICO-CHEMICAL STUDIES ON THE STABILITY OF ETHYLENE 
DIBIGUANIDE COMPLEX OF TRIPOSITIVE SILVER 


By DepaBrata SEN, NRipENDRA NaTH GHOSH AND PRIYADARANJAN RAy 


The stability of ethylenedibiguanide complex of tripositive silver in aqueous solution has 
been determined from the equrlbrium constant of the reaction between the complex and the 
hydrogen 10n, and the acid dissociation constants of the base ethylenedibiguanide. The equilibrium 
constant was derived froma knowledge of the py value of the acid solution containing the complex 
and of the concentration of AgS*ion therein. The latter was derived from the measurement of 
redox potential of the acid solution of the complex salt in presence of Agtion and ethylenedibi- 
guanide. The value obtained for the instability constant was found tobe of the order of 10°*?, 
representing a very high degree of stability for the complex, as against 10-34 for the cobaltammines, 
and approaches that of cobaltic ¢ris-biguanide complex (107°5) determined by De, Ghosh and Ray 
(previous communication). 

The occurrence of tripositive silver has been proved by Luther and 
Pokorny (Z. anorg. Chem, 1908, 57, 290), as also by Carman (Trans. Faraday 
Soc., 1934, 30, 566). This has been supported fully by the preparation of 
many complex compounds of tripositive silver in pure state by Malaprade 
(Bull. soc. chim. 1935, v, 2, 359; 1936, 3, 361; 1938, 5, 582; Compt. rend, 
1937, 204, 979), Malatesta (Gazxetta, 1941, 71, 467, 480) and by R&y and 
Chakravarty (this Journal, 1944, 21, 47). 


The present work deals with the determination of the stability of a well 
established tripositive silver complex of ethylenedibiguanide, prepared in this 
laboratory (Ray and Chakravarty, Joc. ctt.). The substance forms an inner 
metallic complex of the third order (R4y and Dutt, this Journal, 1948, 25, 563) 
with quite a high degree of stability; its nitrate in nitric acid solution (dil.) 
can be heated almost to boiling without any appreciable decomposition. The 
ethylenedibiguanide behaves as a quadridentate ligand and the tripositive silver 
shows a co-ordination number of four. Each silver atom is bound by two 
primary and two secondary valencies to the ethylenedibiguanide molecule, 
which latter binds again two hydrogen ions. The substance therefore presents 
many interesting features of study. 

The dissociation of the silver ethylenedibiguanide complex may be 
represented by the following equation : 


$+ 
[Ag CoH, (BigH)s | = 7 Ag + CaHy Big"), 


where CoH, (BigH) =a molecule of ethylenedibiguanide = 
NH NH 


I I 
CHg—NH—C—NH—C—NHg 
= CoN, oH, @- 
CH,—NH—C—NH—C—NHg 
I qu 


NH NH . 
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Therefore, 
[ ae ] x [ cata Bratt"). | 


| AgCaH.(BigH), | a 





K=the instability constant 


In order to obtain K, the equilibrium constant K”’ of the decomposition 
reaction, given below, has to be first determined : 


| on Pe Hs | : +2H* __ Ag’* + CoH4(Big H3)e 
[ Aer | x [ CoH, (Big Hi) | 
[ Ae CHHiBigH, | x [He]? ate e (2) 





Hence K'= 


Ethylenedibiguanide can at most behave as a tetra-acidi¢ basé, ahd its 
acid dissociation constants 2}, #5, #3, and &, are given by: 


@) [(Big H). CeH«. (Big H3)]_ _ "CoH, (Big He + Ht 


+ [(CeH,(Big H)] x [H*] 
AW Bigh).CoH, BiH)” ve fu. QB) 


“(Gs CoH, (Big H3 e_ (BigH).CaH,.(Big Hs) + H* 


+_ [((Big H).C,H,.(Big H3)] x [H*] 
Therefore, £3 (CoH, (BiH), ae uw Ga) 


(Gi) (Big H3).CoH4.(BigH§*) 7 CsH,(BigH3), + H* 


»___[CoH,(Big H3)1 x [H*] 
Therefore 2&3 [(Big Hi)CoH, (Big Hy") se wv  (€/4) 


(i) CH, (Big Hi*)o7 (Big H3).CgH,.(Big Hi) + Ht 
Therefore, ~ [(Big H3).C.H,.(Big H3*)] x [H*] (4a) 


(C,H, (Big H3*)od 
Now from (3) and (3a), 


(CoH, (BigH a] = (CoH, (Big H). x [H*]® 
kik : 
combining this with (2) we get, the instability constant K=K’.kj. ko. 

The equilibrium constant, AK’, can be determined by knowing [Ag**], 
(H*], (CeH,(BigH3).] and [Ag C,H,(Big H),***]. Of these, [H ] ion can 
be obtained by measuring the ga of the solution and [C.H,(BigH3)g] 
from the following relation. | 


Let x be the total biguanide added, then 


Therefore, 
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{neglecting [(BigH). CeHg. (BigH3)] and [CsH,(BigH) ol, as the measure- 
ments were made in acid solutions}. 
Therefore, from (4) and (4a), 


eae {BJ [H*]? 
= (CoH, (BigH Pas ; 
x= [CgH, (Big iol( BE +=, Ky #) 
Hence, igHs)e] — eee . ~6) 
ence, [CyH, (BigH3)o] RESETS a? 


Now, in order to find out [Ag®*], the oxidation potential of the complex 
silver ethylenedibiguanide nitrate in presence of Ag* ion and etbylenedibigua- 
nide ion in acid and water solution was determined against a saturated calomel 
electrode. From this, provided that the normal redox potential of that argentic (ID) 
——argentous (I) system is known, the concentration of the Ag** ion in a 
solution of the complex salt can be calculated from the well known equation : 


E=-E,t Ai in Sse cage ies tye: <4) 


+ 


where £ is the observed EM.F., corrected to normal hydrogen electrode ; Zo, 
standard electrode potential for argentic (I1])—argentous (I) system, and 2=2; 
aag®* and aag* are the activities of Ag?* and Ag* ions in solution, which 
become practically equal to their respective concentrations in dilute solutions. 
The value of Zo, however, is not definitely known, nor is its determination 
easy. It was, however, approximated from the E.M.F. of the following cell, 
measured by Luther and Pokorny (Z. anorg. Chem., 1908, 57, 290) at 25°. 


Pt | AggOs, AggSO, saturated |] —]05N-H,SO¢, Hg] -*:+1.74 volt. 

If it be permitted to assume that the normal electrode potential of 
argentic (III)~—~argentous (I) system does not vary to any great extent from the 
above value of 1.74 volts, then the value of Ag®*-concentration can be computed 
from the equation. As the temperature coefficient of electrode potentials is 
generally of the order of 10°5 to 10°*, the value of Zy at the temperature of the 
experiment has been recalculated with the temperature coefficient value of 
+0.0017 in analogy with that of the Co?*~Co?* system (Lamb and Larson, 
J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1920, 42, 2024). 


It should, however, be pointed out here that Noyes and Kossakoff (sé¢d., 
1935, 57, 1238) obtained a normal oxidation potential of 1.914 volts for the 
system consisting of unipositive and bipositive silver ions in nitric acid solution. 
Noyes and co-workers have further shown that the bipositive silver ion in 
aqueous solution changes more or less rapidly by dismutation into tripositive 
and unipositive silver ions : 

2Ag?*+HsO —> Agt+AgO*+2H* 

This seems to suggest that tripositive silver is more stable than its 
bipositive state. We may therefore with some justification adopt the value, 
+ 1.74 volts, as the redox potential for Ag**— Ag* system, and that will give us 
a maximum limit for the instability constant K of the complex. ° 
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Ex PEeERIMENYTAL 
Preparation of the Solutions 


Ethylenedibiguanide Nttrate.—Ethylenedibiguanide acid sulphate was 
prepared and purified by recrystallisation from hot water containing a little 
sulphuric acid (Ray and Chakravarty, this Journal, 1944, 21, 41). (Found: SOx, 
42. 64. Cg Hig Nyo, 2HeSO4, 15H2O requires SO,, 42.57 per cent). 


The sulphate (2.2602 g.) was taken in a 500 c.c. volumetric flask. A little 
water was added to this and then 20 c.c. of a 0.5A-KOH solution were added 
from. a burette. Most of the substance went into solution leaving a small 
residue. The flask was then heated on the water-bath till a clear solution was 
obtained. A calculated quantity of 14/5-Ba(NOs)2 solution (50c.c) was next 
added to it from a burette. The precipitated BaSO4 was allowed to settle 
overnight. The volume was made up to 501 ac. (allowing lc c. for the volume 
of the precipitate). The solution, which was free from Ba** and SO,~™ ions, 
was then filtered. The strength of the nitrate (CgH)gNio. 2HNOs) 
solution, thus prepared, was 44/100. 


Stlver Nitrate Solutton.—A M/50-solution was prepared from a double- 
recrystallised sample of silver nitrate (Analar quality) ; 0.6794 g. of the substance 
was dissolved in water and the volume made up to 200 cc. 


Potasstum Nitrate Solution—A 2M solution was prepared by dissolving 
40.44 g. of potassium nitrate (Kahlbaum reagent) in 200cc. of conductivity 
water. 


Nitric Actd.—Chemically pure nitric acid was distilled in an all-glass 
apparatus. The first fraction contained some brown nitrous fumes and was 
rejected. The clear acid then distilling over was collected in a dry 
amber coloured bottle. The distillation was stopped before the whole of 
the acid distilled over. From this acid a 15N solution was prepared 
by checking with titration against sodium carbonate. From this latter, 
otner solutions of weaker strength were prepared by necessary dilution. 


Stluer Ethylenedstbiguantde Nttrate—The complex nitrate was prepared 
and purified by recrystallisation from hot 2N-HNOs, following the procedure 
described by Ray and Chakravarty (doc. ct). {Found: Ag, 20.62, 20.69; 
Ag’, 20.69. [Ag.C.H,4(BigH).]C(NO3)3 requires Ag, 2069; Ag**, 20.69 
per cent}. 


In all the determinations a Beckmann #u—meter (model G) was used for 
the measuremertt of E, M. F. and gx values. 
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Determination of the Oxidation Potenttal 


A standard calomel electrode supplied with the apparatus was used as 
the reference electrode. This was not, however, directly dipped into the 
solution under examination, but was connected to the latter by a bridge 
liquid of KNOs (244) solution in order to reduce the liquid junction potential. 
The arrangement of the bridge was as follows: The calomel electrode was 
dipped into 244-KNO3 solution ina vessel, which hada capillary tube fused 
at its bottom that served to connect the liquid under examination with the 
calomel electrode. The platinum electrode in the case of potential measure- 
ment and glass electrode in the case of x measutement were dipped directly 
into the solution under examination. All the measurements were made after 
waiting for 10to15 minutes for equilibrium to be attained at the room 
temperature. Solution of the complex salt for each measurement was freshly 
prepared from the solid crystals. ° 


The results of the experiments are arranged in the following tables. 
E (corrected) refers to the E. M. F. corrected to standard hydrogen electrode. 
The values of £*,, 4*s, A*s, and #*%,, or their #, values were taken from’ the 
work of B. Sarma (unpublished): These were determined by the measure- 
ment of gx values of a solution of ethylenedibiguanide when progressively 
titrated with an acid. 


Tas.E I 


Cag *=0.000844. Total ethylenedibiguanide=0,000844. ¢=31°. 
Ho =@LY51 volt. p27 711.76; 625 —11.34; £25—288; p25 —1.74 


Complex. pH. E (corr.). Cp x 105. Oag** PK. | pKe, 
0.0032 M 3.47 0.9669 €3.39 7.13 x 107 °° 46.01 52.95 
0.0016 3,67 0.9479 68.69 1.67 x 10789 45.90 53 24 
0.0008 3.87 0.9279 72.47 35.74 x 10783 45.85 53.62 
0,0004 4.00 0.9099 74,29 9.18 x 10 88 45,87 53 87 
0.0002 4,08 0.8939 75.25 271 19-32 45.93 54.09 
0.0001 4.30 0.8799 77.23 9,18 x 10788 45.65 54.25 


Ca = Cos u4( Bigs’) pxc ‘mean) =53.67) 
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‘TABLE II 


Cag* = 0.000814, Total ethylenedibiguanide =0.0008%. 32°. 
C complex 7 0.000844. £o = 1.752 volt. p#]=11.76 ; p49 ~11.34 ; 


pkg ~2 88 ; pkg 71.74. 

Acid. pil. E (cort.). Ca x 108 O ag?? pr. pxe. 
0.200 AL 082 1.045 0.075 0.032 x Ju-25 50.99 52 63 
0.100 Lil 1038 0.257 0.019 x LO-25 50.10 52.32 
0,050 1.40 1.030 0.822 0.101 x 10-78 49,28 52.08 
0.020 1.78 1,014 3.192 0.29) x 10°37 48.48 52,04 
0.010 201 1,006 6.445 1.596 x 107 -* 47.97 52.00 

~ 0,005 2.29 0.990 13.360 ; 4.710 x 107 ¢° 47.62 52.20 
0.002 271 0,967 30.320 8 375 x 10-3° 47.18 52.38 
pxc (mean) =52 26 

Taste III 


Cag” = (),0008 4 C complex = 0),0008 AZ. Cunoa =0.025¢@. im 35°, : 
£o=1.757 volt. £21 =1176 ; $49=11.34, #43 =2.88 ; p44=1.74, 


Et-dibiguanide. pu. E (corr.), Osx 105, Oag?'. pK. pke, 
0.0060 AZ 1.76 0,988 20.910 0.475 x 1072? = 48.49 52.01 
90,0032 1.76 0.994 11.950 0.753 x 10°¥8 = 48.53 52.05 
0,0016 1,74 0.999 5,504 1.104x10°2% 48,73 52.21 
0.0008 173 1.006 2.705 L888x 10728 48.84 52.30 
0.0004 171 1,310 1.248 2.559 x1072% 49.08 52,50 
0.0002 1.70 1.013 0.613 3.157x107"8 = 49,32 §2.72 


Dee (mean) =52,30 


Taiz IV 


Cag ~0.0008 44. Total ethylenedibiguanide~0,0008M@. /=32°. Cuno 3 = 0.05 
Eo 1.752 volt. p21 711.76 ; 643-1134; 23=—2.88; pe = 174. 


Complex. pH. E(corr.). Op x 10°. C ag?*. pk. PKe, 
0.0032.M 1.38 1.040 0.7614 21.23 x 10 - 28 49.64. 52.40 
0.0016 1.38 1,035 * 0.7614 14,55 x 10- <8 49.50 52.26 
0.0008 139 1.029 0.7914 9.18 x 10-28 49.36 52.14 
0.0004 139 1.022 0.7914 5.41 10 - 28 49.29 52.07 
0.0002 1.40 1.013 0.8230 2.7110 - #9 49,25 52.05 
0.0001 1.40 1.004 _ _ 0,8230 1.37 x 10- ®? 49.25 52.05 


pe (mean) #5216 
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DISCUSSION 


From an examination of the tables, particularly Table II, it will 
be observed that the x values decrease with the rise of the ga values of 
the solution containing the complex. This seems to suggest that stability 
of the complex increases with the acid concentration of the solution. This 
is apparently supported by the general behaviour of a solution of the silver 
ethylenedibiguanide nitrate which can be boiled in 2V-HNOs solution without 
any noticeable change. In fact, the substance is purified, as already described, 
by recrystallisation from dilute nitric acid solution. But a distinction should 
be made between the decomposition and dissociation of the complex. It 
is the decomposition of the complex which is actually retarded by the 
hydrogen ion, whereas dissociation constant should have remained constant 
under all conditions, if all our assumptions were correct. The tripositive 
silver ion is, however, more or less unstable and in aqueous solution breaks 
down possibly as follows: : 


Ag®*+HeO 2 Agt +2H* +40g. 
So, in the determination of the redox potential for Ag’*—Ag* system, the 
above reaction should preferably be taken into consideration in place of 


the simple Ag?*+2e¢ s; Ag*, as assumed for the calculation of Cags+ and gx 
values of the tables. 


A recalculation of Cag 3* and #x values on this basis gives more or less 
@ constant gx value in each table for the temperature of measurement. 
These are denoted by the symbol pxc,tie. fx corrected. The xc values can, 
however, be readily obtained from #x values by the use of the expression 


pee sfxt2px, 





oe 
For, In ae m in the equation for E.MLF. is to be substituted by 
e+ 
ees Cae 
Cag + X{H*]?" . 


Hence the value of Cag 3* in our equation (1) for the instability constant, 
, will be [H*]® times the value employed before. 


These xc values have been added as a separate column in each 
table at the end. This brings to acloser agreement among values in all 
other tables excepting those in Table I, ignoring, however, the slight 
differences of temperature. The individual xc values in Table I also differ 
somewhat largely among themselves. This may be attributed to two causes! 
(a) hydrolysis of the complex salt in solutions of low acidity giving rise 
to basic cations; (4) increased tendency of the tripositive silver ion, Ag**, 
to break up into Ag*,H* and oxygen gas rendering the redox reaction at 


7 
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the electrode rather more or less irreversible. Hydrolysis of the complex 
salt occurs as follows : 

[Ag. CgH4(BigH).]** + HeO =@ [Ag. CoH, (BigH)2]?*OH** + H* 
Further hydrolysis may lead to a still basic ion, [Ag. CgH4(LigH)2]OH** (OH). 
So, the concentration of the pure complex ion is thereby altered. 
In solutions of moderately low fu values this salt hydrolysis of the complex 
is more or less completely retarded. The xc value for the silver ethylene- 
dibiguanide complex may thus be regarded as approximately equal to 52, 
representing, so to say, its maximum range of instability. The extraordinary 
stability of this inner complex of tripositive silver is hereby established, 
in keeping with its general behaviour. The value of its instability constant 
approaches closely that of the frs-biguanide cobaltic complex (10-55 approx.) 
described previously by De, Ghosh and Ray (this Journal 1950, 27, 493), and is 
considerably smaller than that of the cobaltammines investigated by Lamb 
and Larson (doc. ctt.), which are of the order of 107*4. 


TInorcanio Coemistry LABORATORY, Received May 22, 1950. 
Unrvernstry CoLiece or Sormnog, : 
Canourta. 


(Jour. Indian Chem. Soc. Vol. 27, No, 1, 1950] 


SPONTANEOUS CRYSTALLISATION FROM SUPERSATURATED 
META-STABLE SOLUTIONS 


By b. S. SRIKANTAN 


The supersolubility range 7s -Tc for inorganic salts follows closely the nature of the 
solubility curves. For substances whose temperature coefficient of solubility is constant 
throughout the range from 0° to 100°, the value of %%-T7c is constant at different 
temperatures. A change‘in the temperature coefficient of solubility denotes also a change in 
the value of the limit of supersaturation. Substances like KClO,, NH,Cl and PbAc:, which 
have meta-stable regions in their normal solubility range, display tendency to stabilisation 
against spontaneous crystallisation, if heated beyond the meta-stable region and cooled. Saturated 
solutions of hydrates, which have transition temperatures and dissolve in their water of 
crystallisdtion on heating, maintain high supersolubility and stabilise against spontaneous 
crystallisation on heating and cooling, possibly due to high solubility of the less hydrated 
species at low temperatures. : 


Miers and Issac (7. Chem. Soc., 1906, 89, 413) demonstrated that if 
aqueous solutions of salts were cooled and kept contimuously shaken, at a 
particular temperature, a copious shower of minute crystals appeared throughout 
the solution. This phenomenon occurred at quite different temperatures for 
each solution according to their strength. This temperature is identified as 
that at which spontaneous crystallisation begins in supersaturated solutions. The 
author (this Journal, 1949, 26, 60) has shown that the condition for spontaneous 
crystallisation on supercooling in the meta-stable region is dependent on 
the particle size of the solute in equilibrium with the saturated solution and 
has drawn conclusion that the substances like copper sulphate, sodium 
thiosulphate will exhibit high supersolubility on cooling, but those like sodium 
chloride and barium chloride will show greater tendency for spontaneous 
crystallisation than maintaining supersolubility. The minimum size of particle 
for spontaneous crystallisation has been shown to be 50vs%, But in most 
supersaturated solutions experimented upon, the adjustment of uniform sizing 
of particles, from which the supersaturated solutions are to be made, is a 
matter of considerable practical difficulty. In practice therefore, saturated 
solutions made at any temperature, ‘if cooled without crystallisation, are 
considered supersatutated at the lower temperatures and 7; -—Ze (where 7° 
is the temperature of saturation and Z:, the temperature where crystallisation 
begins) as the regions at which supersaturation exists in the meta-stable 
state. It is the object of this investigation to study the behaviour of different 
substances in this region at different temperatures. 


ExPERERIMENTAL 


The chemicals used in this investigation were highly pure, being either 
o Merck or Khalbaum. The water for preparing solutions was distilled five 
times over in Pyrex vessels and stored in Jena glass bottles. * 
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TaBLe I 
Ts - Te. 


1. Potassium chloride. 
12.6 (54) ; 12.8 (65) 
13.3 (65) 
13.0 (62) ; 134 (62) ; 13.2 (72) 
13.0 (72) ; 13.6 (90) 

2. Potassium nitrate. 

A 

3.8 (15) 


3.8 (25) ; 3,4 (25) 
44 (31); 46 G1) 


B 
7.8 (42) 
7.8 (52) ; 7.8 (52) ; 7.8 (55) 
7.2 (62) ; 7.9 (62) 
8.0 (71) ; 80 (72) ; 80 (72) 
3. Boric acid. 
A 


6.0 (17) ; 6.1 (25) 
6.0 (28) ; 6.4 (28) 


6.8 (36) 
B 

7.6 (45) ; 7.8 (55) 
Cc 


10.0 (65) ; 10.0 (75) ; 10.2 (85) 
10,2 (65) ; 10.6 (75) ; 10.6 (85) ; 10.4 (95) ; 
10.4 (95) 
D 


12.2 (72) ; 12.5 (85) ; 13.0 (95) 


4, Potassium perchlorate, 
A 


6.2 (15) 

B 
2.6 (45) ; 2.6 (60) 
2.6 (45) 


2.6 (52) ; 2.4 (65) ; 2.4 (75) ; 2.1 (85) 
2.2 (65) ; 2.0 (65) 


c 


No supersaturation ; within 0.1° below the temperatures : 


there is a shower of crystals, 


Average 
T. «Te. 


12.7 
133 
13.2 
13.3 


3.8 
3,6 


7.8 
78 
7.6 
8.0 


6.1 
6.2 
6.8 


77 


10.1 
10.5 


12.8 


“6.2 


2.6 
2.6 
24 
21 


13.1 


39 


7.8 


6.4 


7.7 


10.3 


12.8 


6.2 


24 
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TABLE I (conid,) 
Ta, Ts = Te. 


5. Ammonium chloride. 


A 


10 3.4 (12) ; 3.4 (30) ; 3.8 (50) 
20 3.8 (22) ; 3.8 (52) ; 4.0 (35) 
30 3.6 (33) ; 4.0 (60) 
40 3.4 (43) ; 3.6 (43) ; 36 (43) 
Ay 
7.6 (55) ; 7.9 (65) 
B 
50 5.2 (54) 
60 5.2 (62) ; 5.4 (62) 
By 
50 9.0 (65) ; 10 (77) 
Cc 
70 6,0 (72) ; 6.8 (71) ; 6.4 (71) 
(CN. B. In the last case the shower of crystals was meagre) 
6. Sodium thiosulphate. 
10 No crystallisation till 0° (11) ; 25 (70), 
7. Potash alum, 
10 5 (15) ; 5 (15) ; Nil (30, tiI—5°.) 
20 17 (24) ; Nil (40) till—6°C. 
30 26.2 (35) ; 28.0 (30); Nil till—7 (61) 
40 38.0 (42) ; 37.6 (43) ; Nil till—7 (61) 
50 40.0 (52) ; Nil til—7 (70) 
60 38.0 (63) ; 38.5 (63) ; Nil till—8 (70) 
8 Lead acetate. 
A 
10 8.4 (42) 
20 8.0 (24) ; 8.0 (24) ; 8.2 (40) 
A, 
26.6 (60) 
B 
30 155 (31) ; 14.5 (32) 
B, 
x 21.0 (50) ; 20.0 (60) 
40 15.0 (42) ; 15.0 (42) 
23.5 (62) 
Cc 
30 33.0 (52) ; 33.0 (51) ; 33.5 (51) 


Average 
Ts —Te, 


3.5 
3.8 
3.5 
3.8 


78 


52 
5.3 


64 


8.4 
81 


15.0 


15.0 


33.2 


629 


37 


78 


5.3 
9.5 


6.4 


8.3 


15.0 


33.2 


The figures in parenthesis indicate the highest temperatures to which the solutions were 


heated above 7's in each case. 
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The apparatus used was a small bulb, like that of the specific gravity 
bottle, about 7.5 c.c. in capacity with a well ground-~in stopper. The above 
distilled water (5c.c.) was taken in the bulb. The substance to be examined 
was weighed out carefully, according to its solubility, in 5 c.c. at the 
temperature of the experiment. The solubility data from the International 
Critical Tables were taken. The bulb was stoppered and hung in a large 
beaker of water by a thin wire. By means of the wire the bottle could 
be kept continuously shaken during the experiment. The beaker was slowly 
heated by means of a micro-burner and kept at the required temperature 
by adjustment of the flame. Temperatures below the room temperature were 
obtained by circulating water from melting ice. Experiments were conducted 
at different temperatures of saturation Z7;, and temperatures were raised above 
this a number of times and allowed to fall slowly, all the while the solution 
in the bulb was kept shaking. At Zc there was a shower of crystals 
throughout the solution as described by Miers and Issac (Joc. ctt.). 


This observation of the shower of crystals could be repeated any 
number of times with the same solution, alternately heating and cooling or 
with a fresh solution. The temperature was measured by means of a thermometer 
reading up to 0.1°. The data under each set of conditions were thoroughly 
repeatable in that the shower of crystals came down in each case at 
temperatures differing by less than 05°. Before cooling, the solutions were 
heated to higher temperatures than , and were kept there for 5to 30 minutes 
and allowed to cool. Table I describes the results, 


DISCUSSION 


The results are best discussed in relation with the solubility curves of 
the substances and the temperature coefficient of solubility of them at different 
temperatures. From the solubility curves (mot shown here) three types of 
curves are possible ideally : (*) where the temperature coefficient of solubility 
is constant throughout the range, (#7) where’ it changes continuously, and 
(112) those of the hydrates which exhibit transition temperatures between the 
anhydrous and the hydrated forms of the substances, Majority are mixed types 
of (+) and (17). Table II gives the temperature coefficients of the molal 
solubility (per 1000 g. of water) of the substances under review at different 
temperatures. This table has been computed with the aid of the molal 
solubilities from the International Critical Tables. The temperature coefficient 
of solubility at any temperature 7'is calculated as : 

St45 — Ses 
10 
where S145 and Sz-, are the molal solubilities at 5° above and below the 
temperature 7, respectively. 
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TABLE II 


Temperature coefficient of solubility at temperatures of Substance, 





10°. 20°. 30°. 40°, 50°, 60°, 70°. 80%. 90% 
KCl 004 0.04 004, 0.04 0.04 0.04 0.04 0,04 0,04 
KNOs © 0.09 0.12 0.15 0,20 0.23 0.27 0.29 0.33 0.35 
HsBO, 0.02 0.03 0.03 0.04 0.06 0.06 0.07 0.10 0.14 
KC1O, 0.003 0.005 0.007 0.009 0.015 0.022 +«——M.S——— > 
NH,Cl 0.07 0.08 0.08 (M.S) 0.085 (M.S) 009 010 OJ1 
Na,S,0,, 5H,0 0.06 0.07 0.10 026 0.28 0.19 0.12 ao: 
+--+ 5 ag +-—_—_——-+ 48.2 2 aq +—-—--+ 70 ++ § «+ 
K,SO,, Aly (SO,)s, 
2H,0 0,006 0.008 0.011 0018 0.93 0.03 0.07 eae pees 
PbAC,, 3H,O : 
0.04 0.06 0.11 02300 +——~——+M. S,«-——-____—__ + 


M. S. denotes meta-stable and S, anhydrous substance. 


The solubility curve for KClis straight and the temperature coefficient 
of solubility is constant throughout the range. The supersolubility limit, 
Is -Tc, is constant and the heating of the solution to higher temperatures 
than Zs and cooling do not affect the temperature of spontaneous 
crystallisation. To this class of substances belong others like NaCl, KBr, KI 
and KeSQ,. 


The case of potassium nitrate is different. The solubility coefficient 
with temperature increases rapidly from 10° to 30°. Between 40° and 70’ it is 
less rapid, and again changes to a different value. Corresponding to this 
behaviour, Zs -Ze shows different values (A) between 10° and 30° and (B) 
between 40° and 70°. Similar is the behaviour of boric acid; it shows four 
sets of such values up to 70°. Heating to higher temperatures does not affect 
the value of 7s -Ze. The temperature coefficient of solubility of KCIO, 
gradually increases from 0.003 at 10° to 0.22 at 60° and thereafter with 
higher temperatures no more extra solubility is known, but even the saturated 
solution is meta-stable. Table I shows that the values for the supersaturation 
limit from 20° onward is constant till 60’. Heating to higher temperatures 
does not affect the value. At 70° and 80° no supersaturation is maintained 
and Zs -Ze is hardly 0.1°. 

The temperature coefficient of solubility of NH,Cl is constant between 
10° and 30°. At 40° and 60° the saturated solution is itself meta-stable. After 
60° the values for temperature coefficient are slightly different from those of 
the previous ones but constant among themselves. At 50°, where there is 
no metastability, the value is between those at,40° and 60° 


The value of 7s -Zc is 3.7 between 10° and 30° and is constant. 
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Heating to a higher temperature does not affect the value so long as 
the Zs is within 30°. But the saturated solution at 40°, if heated beyond 
the intermediate stable temperature, z. ¢. 50°, there is stabilisation and the 
value of Zs -7e is 7.8 (A, in Table I). Again, the value of 7s -Tc is different 
at 50° and 60°, but constant; if the saturated solutions at these temperatures 
are not heated much beyond 60°, the second meta-stable state of the saturated 
solution, they do nor show any tendency to stabilisation. Data B, at 50° show 
that stabilisation against spontaneous crystallisation could be obtained by 
heating above the second meta-stable region of solubility. In the normal 
region atand above 70°, the value of 7s -7c is again low and constant. 


It is clear from the above that the region of supersaturation, Ts - 7c, 
depends on the nature of the solubility of the substance at different 
temperatures ; and if the solubility curve exhibits a meta-stable region, 
heating the saturated solution above this and cooling, stabilise the solution 
against spontaneous crystallisation or the value of 7s-7Ze isincreased « g., 
Ai, Be for NH4Cl and PbAcg. 


Substances like sodium thiosulphate, alum and lead acetate show again 
a different behaviour. These possess sufficient water of crystallisation in which 
their corresponding anhydrides are soluble. They all exhibit transition tem- 
peratures. On heating the saturated solutions of these substances the trans- 
formation to the less hydrated or anhydrous state may possibly proceed to some 
extent even before the transition temperature, where complete transformation 
takes place. The solution on heating therefore contains the hydrated and 
also the dehydrated species. There is a greater amount of anhydrous molecules 
than hydrated ones as one approaches the transition temperature. The 
anhydrous substances show a decrease in solubility with increase of temperature, 
which means that the anhydrous species dissolve more on cooling. Hence, 
considerable cooling has to be done before spontaneous crystallisation takes 
place. They therefore maintain high range of supersolubility. ZnSOu, 
acetic acid, CdSO, and NagSO, are a few examples of this class of 
substances. 


Department oF Tecuni0aAL CHEMISTRY, Received October 31, 1949, 
CoLLEGH oF Eneinesrine, Guinpy, Mapars. 


(Jour. Indian Chem. Soc.., Vol. 27, 11, 1950] 


THE STABILITY OF cycl0PROPANE.RING THROUGH 
ADDITION REACTION OF DIAZOMETHANE 


By S. G. Guar, R. KausHaL AND S. S. DESHAPANDE 


Diazomethane reacts additively with benzalacetophenone and benzalacetone to give pyrazoline 
derivatives. These loose nitrogens, on heating pass into cyclopropane derivatives which are 
unstable and by opening up the ring and migration of hydrogen they isomerise to ethylenic 
compounds. Thus, there is the possibility of synthesising substances which should theoretically 
result by condensation of two different ketones but which are not so obtained 1n practice. 


In the Buchner-Curtius reaction diazomethane or its substitution product 
reacts additively with a molecule containing a double or a triple bond. Thus, 
Pechmann (Ber , 1898, 31, 2950) by condensing diazomethane with acetylene 
obtained pyrazole (I). 

HC=CH + CHeNe 
HC—-CH HC— CH H,C— CH.CO,Et 


aes | | Bi | | | CH—-CO.Et 
N CH, NCH N_ CHCOsEt H.C | 
XY / NY N\w7 CH—CO,Et 
N NH : 
(1) aI) (IT) 


Similarly from ftumaric ester and diazomethane Buchner CAnnalen, 
1893, 273, 226) obtained pyrazole-4 : 5-dicarboxylic ester (ID. The pyrazoline 
compounds are generally stable and, when solid, could be crystallised without 
decomposition. When, however, they are heated, nitrogen is evolved and 
the pyrazoline ring gives rise to cyclopropane ring. For instance, by heating 
the compound (II) Buchner (282d, 1893, 273, 216) obtained cyclopropane-1:2- 
dicarboxylic ester (III) and Guha (Ser., 1937, 70, 1890) synthesised frans- 
caronic ester (II, Meg in place of He) by condensing dimethyldiazomethane 
with fumaric ester. : 

Schlotterbeck (Ber, 1907, 40, 479) treated diazomethane with benzaldehyde 
containing a double bond between carbon and oxygen when acetophenone (V) 
was obtained according to the following reaction : 

CH,N, PhHC——O Ph-CH*—O Ph-CO 
ot ei 
i 
H.C N CHa CHs 
ya 


N 


Ph—CH :O 


“avy (Vv) 


*Generally when condensations are attempted between two different compounds of the same 
class, one orthe other of them undergoes self-condensation and the desired product to be formed 
from two different molecules is not formed (unpublished observation). 
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If the above is the correct course of the reactions, it is clear that 
the ethylene oxide ring (IV) is less stable than cyclopropane ring. It therefore 
opens up between CHe and O, and the hydrogen marked with an asterisk 
migrates to CHgy and turns it into -CHs, while oxygen is linked up to carbon 
by adouble bond forming acetophenone (V). This change is facilitated by 
the presence of a negative group in the aldehyde molecule. 


The question now arises whether such a transformation is possible in 
a cyclopropane ring also as it isin ethylene oxide ring, provided that (a) one 
of the three carbons is present as CHe to become CHs after migration of 
hydrogen and (4) a negative group is present in the molecule directly 
linked to carbon of cyclopropane ring. 


Benzalacetophenone (VI, R= Ph) was therefore condensed with diazomethane 
when the pyrazoline compound (VII, R=Ph) was formed. On elimination 
of nitrogen it was expected to give cyclopropane derivative (VIII, R=Ph), 
which satisfied both the conditions (2) and (4) mentioned above. If the 
cyclopropane ring (VIII) becomes unstable as the ethylene oxide ring (IV), 
and if it opens up at one or the other dotted line, it should give after 
migration of hydrogen the structure (IX or X, R=Ph), 

Ph.CH=CH-CO-R Ph.CH-—-GH-CO.R  PhC=-O 


(VD CH,N, + Me-CO-R 
N CHeg Me 
X74 
N 


(VID 
| I 


CH-CO.R Ph.C=CH-CO.R 





Ph.CH=C—CO.R Ph.CH 





Me OR 
— “NY ——> 
Me CH, Me 
(X) CVIID (1X) 


Compounds (VIII), (IX) and (X) are isoméric. The compound (IX, R= Ph) 
should be identical with the product obtained by self-condensation o 
acetophenone. : 


Generally, when the pyrazoline compound is heated under reduced 
pressure, nitrogen is eliminated and cyclopropane ring is closed. But the 
compound (VII, R=Ph) sublimed over unchanged. It was therefore heated in 
a sulphuric acid bath at 210°-220° at ordinary pressure till evolution of nitrogen 
ceased and the resulting viscous liquid distilled at 165°-1667/2mm., analysis of 
which corresponds to the composition required for phenylbenzoyleyclopropane 
(VII, R=Ph). 

Its properties, however, ate not what one should expect for cyelopro- 
pane compound (VIII). Thus it immediately decolorises bromine in CCl, 
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and KMnO, in water. Above all, when heated with strong hydrochloric acid 
it gives a quantitative yield of acetophenone ; even if a few drops are heated 
ina test tube, the smell of acetophenone is perceptible. These properties are 
explained by the structure (IX, RPh) which hasa double bond and which 
on hydrolysis gives two molecules of acetophenone. On referring to the 
literature (cf. Kohler, (Amer. Chem. 7, 1904, 31, 658) the compound (IX, 
R=Ph) proved to be diphone obtained by the condensation of acetophenone with 
itself and was confirmed by comparing the oximesof the substance and 
of diphone. It seems therefore that the pyrazoline compound (VII) first gives 
tise to cyclopropane compound (VIII) as usual, and that in the latter conditions, 
(a) and (4) mentioned above, being satisfied, the cyc/opropane ring undergoes 
the same change as the ethylene oxide ring (IV). 


If the above views are correct, diazomethane should afford a method of 
synthesising substances which should theoretically result by the condensation of 
two different ketones, but which in practice cannot be obtained in this way*. 
For instance, though (IX, R=Me) is expected to be formed by condensing 
acetone with acetophenone, the condensation does not materialise in 
practice and the compound does not appear to have been prepared so far. 


Benzalacetone (VI, R=Me) therefore was treated with diazomethane 
when the pyrazoline compound CVII, R= Me) was obtained. This was found 
to be very stable and on distillation under reduced pressure with or without 
copper powder it sublimed unchanged. It was then heated at 200° for 4 
hours when evolution of nitrogen was complete and the resulting liquid distilled 
at 108°-1097/3 mm. Analysis corresponds to C,;Hi,O required for the 
isomeric structures (VIII, IX, and X, R= Me). 


Like (IX, R=Ph), the liquid decolorises aqueous potassium permanganate, 
bromine in CCl, and forms a semicarbazone (m.p. 180°). From this behaviour 
and analogy with the compound obtained from benzalacetophenone (VI, R= Ph) 
it follows that the cyclopropane ring has not survived during heating of the 
pyrazoline derivative (VII, R= Me) and has been transformed into the structure 
(IX, R=Me). It cannot obviously be the isomeric 7-benzylidene-ethylmethyl 
ketone (X, R=Me) which has been described by Harries and Mullar (Ber, 1902, 
35, 968) as a crystalline solid (m.p. 38°). Further, like (IX, R=Ph) it undergoes 
hydrolysis on boiling with hydrochloric acid and gives acetophenone. 


ExPERIMENTAL 


Diazomethane was prepared by a modification of the method described 
by Werner (7. Chem. Soc., 1919, 115, 1093). The preparation and all reactions 
were carried out in a fume chamber. 

3-Phenyl-4-benzylpyrazoline (VII, Rm Ph).s—To 10 g. of benzalacetophenone 
(m.p. 56°) (Kohler and Chadwell, “Organic Synthesis”, 1922, vol. 2° p. 1), dissolved in 
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dry ether (75 ml.) was added gradually a well cooled solution of diazomethane 
from 10g. of nitrosomethylurea (Brochet and Gambier, Bull. soc. chtm., 
1895, 2% 13, 533: Bell, Chem. News, 1875, 32,99). When the addition was 
complete, the flask was fitted with a reflux condenser provided with a calcium 
chloride tube and left in a thermos at 0°. Next day very fine crystals appeared, 
which did not increase further even after 4 days. The crystals were removed 
and after drying weighed 8g. The ethereal liquid after decomposing the 
excess of diazomethane with acetic acid gave no more of the product. It was 
crystallised from alcohol as fine yellowish needles, mp. 132°. (Found: 
C, 763; H, 5.4; N, 12.0. CygHi4ONe requires C, 76.8; H, 56; N, 112 
per cent). 


It does not react with semicarbazide hydrochloride or nitrophenyl-. 
hydrazine. 


’ Removal of Nitrogen by the Actton of Heat on the Pyrazoline Compound 
(VII, R=Ph) and Formation of (IX, R=Ph)—The compound (VII, R= Ph, 
6.0 g.) was heated in a test tube with a long air condenser in a sulphuric acid 
bath, the temperature being gradually raised to 210° and maintained at 210°-220° 
for 3 hours until the evolution of nitrogen had ceased. The brown viscous oil left 
distilled at 164°-166°/3 mm., yield 4 g. (Found : C,87.1:; H, 6.0. CygHi4O requires 
C, 86.5; H, 6.3 per cent). 


It is a pale yellow, pleasant smelling liquid, which is sparingly soluble in 
alcohol. It does not react with semicarbazide or phenylhydrazine but decolo- 
rises bromine in CCl, and aqueous KMnO,z. On heating alone it gives the smell 
of acetophenone 


Hydrolysis of IX, R—Ph).—The liquid (1 ml.) was refluxed with 50% 
hydrobromic acid (15 ml.) on a sand-bath and then steam-distilled. The 
distillate on extraction with ether and removal of the solvent gave a small 
quantity of a liquid, which was characterised as acetophenone by the smell 
and formation of the -semicarbazone, m.p. 198°. When, however, hydrobromic 
acid was replaced by hydrochloric acid, the hydrolysis was better effected and the 
yield of acetophenone was almost theoretical. Thus 2g. of (IX, R~Ph) 
gave 1.5 g. of acetophenone. 


The oxtme of (IX, R=Ph) was prepared by refluxing for 5 hours 0.5 g. 
of the substance with 0.25. g. of hydroxylamine hydrochloride in absolute 
alcohol and pouring in a large excess of water when the oxime separated 
as a white precipitate. It was crystallised from alcohol as white monoclinic 
crystals, m. p. 132°, which proved to be the oxime of diphone. 


3-Phenyl-4-acetylpyrazoline (VII, Rm Me).—Benzalacetone (10 g.) in dry 
ether (75 ml.) was treated with ethereal diazomethane (150 ml.) from 15 g. of 
nitrosomethylurea at 0°. On the third day the crystals separating were 
removed and wéighed (8g.). From the ethereal solution after decomposing 
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the excess of diazomethane and removing the solvent, a second crop was 
obtained ; the total yield was 11g. It was crystallised from alcohol in fine 
light. yellow needles, .m. p.96°. It is sparingly soluble in water and ether and 
soluble in benzene and gives no characteristic colour with ferric chloride 
solution. (Found: C, 70.4; H, 65; N, 14.3. Cy;Hi2ONs requires 70.0; H, 
6.5; N, 14.9. per cent). 


Its semcarbaxone was prepared in the usual manner Sait was crystallised 
from alcohol as white needles, m. p. 180°. (Found: N, 28.8. ee, 
requires N, 28.6 per cent). 


_ Removal of Nitrogen of the Pyrazoline Compound (VIL, R=Me) and 
formation of (IX, R=Me).—Like the compound.(VII, R=Ph), the pyrazoline 
derivative (4 g.) was heated for 3 hours andthe resulting dark red coloured 
.oil ‘distilled at 109°/3 mm. as a thin yellow liquid having-a pleasant smell and 
turning brown’ on standing, yield 5g. (Found: C, 818; H, 7.0. Cy1Hi20 
requires C, 82.5; H,7.5 per cent). It decolorises bromine in CCl, and aqueous 
KMnO, very readily. 

- + Its semtcarbaxone was prepared in the usual manner and was crys- 
‘tallised from alcohol- as fine needles, m. p. 184°. (Found: N, 19.8. Ci3Hi,;ONs 
requires N, 19.4 per cent). 

Hydrolysis of (1X, R=Me).—The compound (1 g.) on Boiling with strong 
hydrochloric acid for 2 hours and on steam distillation gave a small quantity 
of a liquid, which was characterised as acetophenone. 
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ANALYTICAL CHEMISTRY OF THORIUM. PART V. SEPARATION 
FROM CERITE EARTHS, CINNAMIC ACID 


Cu. VENKATRSWARLU AND Bu. S. V. RaGHava RAO 


Cinnamic acid precipitates thorium completely from boiling solutions above the pH 1.9. 
The precipitate, though flocculent in the beginning, collects on boiling and settles down quickly. 
Cerite earths in concentrations up to fifty-fold may be separated in a single operation in the pH 
range 2.0—26. Thorium in monazite extract, freed from zirconium and phosphate, has been 
accurately estimated at pH 2.0 and 2.6. 


Kolb and Ahrle (Z. angew. Chem., 1905, 18, 92) employed, amongst others, 
cinnamic acid for the precipitation of thorium, but abandoned the reagent in 
favour of m-nitrobenzoic acid. In this communication are reported the results 
of an extensive investigation on the use of cinnamic acid asa precipitant for 
thorium and as a reagent for the separation of rare earths therefrom ; the 
only rare earths tried are the cerite earths occurring in the monazite. At px 
19 and above, cinnamic acid gives a white voluminous precipitate with thorium 
which on boiling for a few minutes assumes a more crystalline form and settles 
quickly. 


EXPERIMENTAL 


Reagents Employed—The preparation of thorium nitrate solution and 
that of cerite earths is described in an earlier communication (this Journal, 
1950, 27, 457). Cinnamic acid, B.D. H. reagent grade, was further purified by 
crystallisation from boiling water. 


Est'mation.—Thorium nitrate solution (10 ml.) was diluted to 100 ml. and 
heated to boiling. Boiling 0.5% cinnamic acid (100 ml.) was gradually added with 
stirring. The liquid was then boiled for 15 to 20 minutes during which time 
the flocculent precipitate of thorium cinnamate collected and settled down. It 
was filtered hot after 20 minutes through allcm. Whatman No. 41 filter, 
washed with cold water and ignited wet to the oxide. For every 0.1 g. of 
thorium dioxide present 1 g. of the-reagent was sufficient. Thorium dioxide 
obtained was 0.0624 g. Estimation by the m-nitrobenzoic acid method gave 
0.0625 g. By this method as little as 0.0006 g. of thorium dioxide can be 
estimated accurately. 


Liffect of pu.—Since, earlier reports (loc. crt.) rejected the reagent as 
unsatisfactory and the separation from other elements generally rests on a 
control of gH, the precipitation of thorium by the reagent under varying 
conditions of #H has been investigated. The results are given in Table L 
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TABLE I 
Effect of pa on the precipitation of thorium 
ThO, taken=0.0625 g. Total volume of the solution=200 ml. 


Expt. pu ofthe ThO, ob- Diff. Expt. pu ofthe ThO,ob- ~ Diff. 
No. _ final soln. tained. No. final soln. tained, 

a 4.0 0.0625 ¢. 0.0 mg. 9 2.2 0.0624 g¢. —0.1 mg. 

2 3.6 0.0624 —0.1 10 20 0 0623 —0.2 

3 3.4 0.0625 0.0 11 19 0.0624 -O.1 

4 3.2 0.0626 +0.1 12 18 0,0618 - 0.7 

5 3.0 0.0624 -0.1 13 1.6 0.0610 —15 

6 28 0.0625 0.0 14 15 0.0594 —-31 

7 2.6 0.0624 -O.1 15 14 0.0520 — 10.5 

8 24 0.0623 -0.2 16 1,25 0.0025 - 60.0 
17 115 0.0000 —62.5 


Separation from Cerstte Harths.—The precipitation of thorium is not 
complete below /x 1.9 and the cerite earths are precipitated above 3.2. Even 
at gu 2.9 slight contamination of the thoria with cerite earths occurs. 
Preliminary investigations have shown that good results could be obtained in the 
pu tange 2.0 to 26. Two series of investigations, one at gu 2.0 and the other 
at fx 2.6, are reported in Table II. 


Tas.E II 
ThOg taken=0.0625 g. 
Expt. R,Ogq added ThO, obtained Expt. R,O3 added ThOg obtained 
No. (cerite (px 2.0). (oH 26). No. (cerite  (puH2.0). (pH 2.6). 
earths) . earths), 
1 0.064 g. 0.0624g. 0.0625. 6 0.640 g. 0.0624 g. 0.0623 ¢. 
2 0.128 0.0626 0.0625 7 1.280 0.0626 0.0623 
3 0.256 0.0623 0.0624 8 1.920 0.0625 0.0626 
4 0 320 0.0625 - 0.0624 9 2.560 0.0624 0.0627* 
5 0.512 0.0625 0.0625 10 3.200 0.0627* 0.0630* 


* ThO, is slightly coloured. 


Thus, a fifty-fold excess of cerite earths is removed in a_ single 
precipitation. 

‘Determination of Thortum tn Monaxtte—Thorium in monazite extract, 
freed from zirconium and phosphate (cf. Part I, lc. ctt.), was estimated 
with this reagent at gx 2.0 and 2.6. For comparison the results obtained after a 
double precipitation with m-nitrobenzoic acid are included in Table IIL. 
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Estimation of monaztte. 
Expt. Vol of monazite ThO, obtained with 
No, extract taken. m-Nitrobenzoic acid. ; cinnamic acid at 
: pH 2.0. pH 2.6, 
1 10 g. 0.0650 g. 0.0650 g. 0.0648 g. 
2 10 0 0650 0.0649 0.0650 
3 ~ 20 0.1300 0.1302 0.1301 
4 20 0.1300 0.1330 0.1299 
5 pig 0.0065+ 0.0066 0.0065 
6 + OT" 0.00065t 0 0006 0.C007 


+ Theoretical. 
* A micro-pipette was employed. 


Composttion of the Prectpsiate——Thorium cinnamate, precipitated as 
described above, has a slightly varying composition. Two different samples of 
the dried precipitate, weighing 0.14358. and 0.12728. gave on ignition 
0.0492 g. and 0.0443 g. of ThOg respectively. These values indicate the 
association of three molecules of cinnamic acid with one thorium ion together 
with four molecules of water. It is not possible to weigh the precipitate 
directly, but ignition to the oxide is essential, . . 


CreMICAL LABORATORIES, Received May 19, 1950 
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Extract from the Journal of the Royal Institute of Chemtstry, 
Vol. 74, 1950, p. 372. 


“We gladly accede to the request of Dr. D, Chakravarti, Hon. Secretary of the Indian 
Chemical Society, to print the following letter addressed to us, and offer our sincere apologies 
for having misrepresented the practice of Indian chemists in publishing their papers : — 

‘On behalf of the Indian Chemical Society I beg to invite your kind attention to a 
statement on page 95, Vol. 74 (1950) of your esteemed Journal: “although the Indian Chemical 
Society has recently celebrated its Jubilee, most of the leading Indian chemists appear still to 
prefer the Journal of the Ohemtcal Soctety to the Journal of the Indian Ohemrcal Socéety as 
a medium for publication.” 

As a matter of fact Indian Students working in foreign countries sometimes find it 
convenrent to publish their papers in the Journals of those countries. Authors of papers from 
India, except only one or two, seldom seek publication in foreign Journals. 

I would request you, therefore, to publish this letter in your Journal by way of rectifying 
the misconception thgt has arisen out of the statement referred to above.” 

ita. 


. 
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RESOLUTION OF tris- PHENYLBIGUANIDE COBALTIC CHLORIDE AND 
, A STUDY Of THE KINETICS OF RACEMISATION OF THE 
LAEVO-GYRATE 


By Suni, Kumar SIDDHANTA, NrnarR Kumar Dott AND PRIVADARANJAN RAy 


Cobaltic tris-phenylbignanide chloride wis resolved throngh the fractionation of its chloro-d-tar(rate, 
the less soluble l-chloro-d-tartrate separating out first with [M]p%?° = — 285°. From the miother-liquor 
d-chloro-d-tartrate was obtained with [M]p%3° = + 290°. 

From the two diastereoisomerides the pure optically active components of the chloride, sulphate 
and nitrate of the complex base were obtained with [M]p®° = + 2530°, + 2469°, + 2437° respectively. 

The velocity of inversion of the’l-cobaltic tris-phenylbiguanide chloride and its temperature coefficient 
were measured, and the activation energv of its transformation was calculated from: Arrhenins’s equation. 
The value of its activation energy was found to be equal to 9700 calories approx. This is considerably 


lower than that of cobaltic tris-biguanide chloride (13,930 cals.), previously reported (Ray and Dutt, 
]. Indian Chem. Soc., 1943, 20, 81). 


R&éy and. Dutt (this fournal, 1941, 18, 289) resolved the cobaltic dt+is-biguanide 
chloride into its optically active enantiomerides. They also showed that a solution of 
the chloro-d-tartrate of the racemoid complex base exhibited the phenomenon of asymme- 
tric transformation of the second order as described by Kuhn (Ber., 1932, 88, 49). 
In order to study the effect of substitution in the ligand on the stability and the proper- 
ties of the active forms of the complex, as also on the character of the diastereomerides 
through which the resolution is effected, the present work on the resolution of cobaltic 
tris-phenylbiguanide complex and the study of the kinetics of its racemisation was 
undettaken, 


An account of the preparation and properties of cobaltic tris-phenylbiguanidine 
and its various salts has been given by Ray and Bhattacharya (this Journal, 1939, 
16, 629). The resolution of this complex was effected, as in the case of tris-biguanide 
cobaltic complex, through the fractionation of its chloro-d-tartrate. The phenomenon 
of asymmetric transformation of the second order, which was observed during the 
progress of fractional crystallisation of the chloro-d-tartrate of the tris-biguanide complex, 
was not, however, found to occur in the present case. The two diastereomerides 
separated here normally from the solution on fractional crystallisation. As in the 
previous case, the laevo-gyrate, being less soluble, separated out first. This affords 
another evidence against Werner’s generalisation regarding the comparative solubility 
of the chloro-d-tartrates of the optically active antipodes of cobaltic complexes (Werner, 
Ber., 1912, 48, 865), which assumied that the d-chloro-d-tartrate of the cobaltic complexes 
should always form the less soluble variety (cf. also Jaeger, “Spatial Arrangement of 
Atomic Systems and Optical Activity’’, McGarw-Hill Book Co. Inc., 1930, p. 92) There 
is therefore no direct relationship between the space configuration of the molecules 
and their relative or absolute solubility. 
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From the two diastereoisomerides the pure optically active enantiomers of the 
chloride, sulphate and nitrate of the complex base were obtained with specific and mole- 
cular rotations of [a],°? = + 337°, + 300°, + 315°, and [M],°* = + 2500°, +2469° and 
+ 2437° respectively. The corresponding molecular rotation values’ for chloride ‘and 
nitrate of the complex cobaltic tris-ethylenediamine are: [M]» =+ 608° and + 562° 
respectively. A higher rotation value for the phenylbiguanide cobaltic complex, like 
that of the corresponding tris-biguanide complex, is indicative of a lower degree of 
symmetry of these complexes. 


The active isomerides are quite stable in the solid state. In aqueous solutions they 
are fairly stable at lower temperatures, but begin, however, to racemise as the tempera- 
ture rises. ‘I‘he velocity of racemisation of the pure active I-chloride has been measured 
and studied at different temperatures. From the temperature coefficient of the specific 
reaction rate, the activation energy for racemisation has been calculated. The results 
seem to support the mechanism of transformation- suggested-by R&y and Dutt (loc. cit.). 


EXPERIMENTAL 


The orange coloured crystals of tris-phenylbiguanide chloride were prepared and 
purified following the method described by RAy and Bhattacharya (loc. cit.}. {Found: 
N, 28.01 ; Co, 8.04. [Co(PhBigH),] Cl,, 2.5H,O requires N, 28.32; Co, 7.96 per cent}, 
where PhBigH=one molecule of phenylbiguanide= C,H .C,NsH,. 

r-Cobaltic tris-phenylbiguanide chloro-d-tartrate was prepared by double de- 
composition from the cobaltic tris-phenylbiguanide chloride and one molecule of silver 
d-tartrate. ‘[he solution filtered from the silver chloride was evaporated to dryness on 
the water-bath. ‘The crystals were left in air till their weight became constant. ‘T'he 
substance forms reddish yellow microcrystalline solid, moderately soluble in water. 


Cl 

{Found : Cl, 4.01; Co, 6.57; CsH.Oz, 16.18. [ cote, | » 7H, oO requires 
fe , 1:0.¢- a) on 
Cl, 3.95; Co, 6.56; C.H.O., 16.45 per cent}. 

It loses all its water when kept in a vacuum desiccator over H,SO, sts > 
-Cobaltic tris-Phenylbiguanide chloro-d- tartrate.— The laevo component was 
obtained from the above described partial racemate in the form of bright yellow micro- 
crystals by fractional crystallisation of the latter in aqueous solution. The rotation of 
the crystals was found to increase on repeated recrystallisation toa maximum value, 
when the crystals were finally washed first with cold water, then with alcohol, and 
afterwards dried in air. It 1s somewhat less soluble.than the partial racemate. pond : 


: ; Ch, 

Cl, 3-85; Co, 6.61; C,H,O,, 16:22. {cote | ; 7H,0 requires Ci, 3953 
: ; C.H,0,(d), : 

Co, 6.56; C,H.O., 16.45 per cent}. [a], = — 285°; [M]>°? = — 2564°. 


d-Cobaltic triswWhenylbiguanide chlo1o-d-tartrate.—The mother-liquor froin the 
laevo salt, described above, was treated with an excess of alcohol for complete pre- 
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cipitation. The crystals separated were dissolved -in thé least quantity of water and kept 
in a vacuum desiccator over H,SO, (cone.). A crop of impure laevo salt first separated 
out. This was removed and the filtrate in turn was subjected to the same treatment as 
before. The process was repeated with the more soluble fraction in each successive 
case until the rotation of the finally separated product became maximum and constant. 
This was washed and dried as usual. {Found: Cl, 3.81; Co, 6.48; C,H,.O., 16.28. 


1 


; cl, . ; 
«| cowie, , 7H,0 requires Cl, 3.95; Co, 6.56; C.H.O,, 16.45 per cent}. 
444+“ 6 


[a]>** = + 290°; [W]>*? = + 2609°. 


1-Cobaltic tris-phenylbiguanide sulphate was obtained as an orange-red micro. 
crystalline solid from a solution of the laevo component of the complex chloro-d-tartrate 
by precipitation with a cold saturated solution of ammonium sulphate. The crystals were 
washed and dried as usual. {Found: Co, 7.14.. l-[Co(PhBigH),]. (SO,),, 10oH,O 
requires Co, 7.16 per cent}. [a]n**= —300°; [M]>*? = —4938°. 

d-Cobaltic tris-phenylbiguanide sulphate was obtained in the same manner as 
its laevo isomer from the corresponding d-chloro d-tartrate and ammonium sulphate. 
It is more soluble than its l-isomer. {Found: Co, 7.12. d-[Co(PhBigH),]. (SO,)s, 
10H,0 t1equires Co, 7.16 per cent}. [a&],°? = + 300°; [M],°? = + 4938°. — 

1-Cobaltic tris-phenylbiguanide chloride was obtained by double decomposition 
from the complex l-sulphate and barium chloride. The solution was then filtered from the 
precipitated barium sulphate and evaporated to dryness in a vacuum desiccator over 
H,SO, {cone.). The product was dried in air. {Found: Co, 8.08. 1-[Co(PhBigH),] Cls, 
2.5H,0 requires Co, 7.97 per cent}. [a]p?? = — 337°; ]M]>°? = — 2500°. 

d-Cobaltic tris-phenylbiguanide chloride was prepared like its l-isomer from 
the corresponding d-sulphate and barium chloride. It has the same composition as the 
l-chloride. (Found: Co, 8.05. Cale. Co, 7.97 per-cent). [a]>°? = + 335°; [M]>™ 
= + 2485°. ; 

1-Cobaltic tris phenylbiguauide nitrate was also obtained by double decomposi- 
tion between the I-sulphate and barium nitrate. It is less soluble than the chloride. 
{Found: Co, 7.51.  1-[Co(PhBigH),](NO,), requires Co, 7.60 per cent}. 
[a]o** = — 315°; [M]5° = — 2437°. ee 

d-Cobaltic tris-phenylbiguanide nitrate was prepared like its l-isomer from the 
d-sulphate and barium nitrate. (Found: Co, 7.46. Cale. Co, 7.60 per cent}. 
[a]n°? = + 320°; [M]>* = + 2483°. 

All measurements were made in a Franz Schmidt and Haensch polarimeter with a 
trisected field of vision and provided with an electrical heating arrangement by which 
the temperature could be maintained constant tio + o0.1°. A sodium vapour lamp ‘was 
used as the source of illumination. . 

Cobalt was ‘estimated as CoSO, ~after decomposition © of the substance with conc. 
H,SO, and HNO,. ‘fartaric acid was-estimated by the iodate method (Goldenberg, 
Z. anal, Chem., 1908, 87, 47; Unger and Haynes, Analyst, 1946, TA, 141). 
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Kinetics of Racemisatton 


‘The velocity constant of inversion, /-saltej=——d-salt for the active complex ion 
was deduced from the equation, 


dx/[dt = kla—x)—-kx= kla—2x) 


where a = initial conc. of the active salt; x = conc. of its optical antipode formed by 
inversion after a time t, and k = the velocity constant of inversion of the active forms. 


Integrating, k=+. In —%~— = 2:393 Jog 4. 
at (a—2x) at (a— 2x) 

= 2:303 19, Ro. 

at logos 


where Ro = initial rotation, R; = rotation after a time ¢ in minutes. 


Hence, T (halflife) = ral log 12. 


The velocity constant was measured at 46.2° with solutions of different concentra- 
tions of the laevo-gyrate with the following results. 


TABLE I 


I. Cone. (mol./ltre) x to? = 6 74. 


Time (min.) .... 0 180 350 £40 
ap «. =1.68 I 56 I 45 4.35 
k x 108 eo 2.06 


2.04 203 Mean = 205 


If. Conc. x10! = 13.52. 


Time (min.) 0 0 180 360 540 
ap sino 3537. 3.13 2.900 , 2.70 
kx104 ‘ec 2.05 2.08 2.05 Mean = 2.06 
MII. Cone. x 108 = 17.05, 
Time (min.) we 8 180 360 540 
. ap wee 4.20 3 90 3.63 3-37 
k X10! co 2.05 2.04 2.04 Mean = 2.04 


Therefore, k at 46.2° = 2.05 (mean). 

The results show that within the limits of the concentration employed the trans- 
formation is strictly of the monomolecular type. This is illustrated by plotting the 
logarithm of the rotation values against time in minutes, which gives straight lines as 
required by the equation. The velocity constant k can therefore be evaluated by 
multiplying the slope of the line by 2.303/2 (cf. Fig. 1). 
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For the measurement of temperature coefficient of the specific inversion. rate an 1% 
solution of the J-gyrate in one dm. tube was used. The results are tabulated below 


Fic. 1 FIG. 2 
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and the Fig. 2 shows that a straight line is obtained by plotting the logarithm of the 
specific inversion rate against the reciprocal of the absolute temperature. - 


TABLE II at 
tw. u/T. kX 108. log. k. Half-life, 
- 40.2" 0.003193 153 ~—3.815 37-75 hours - - 
43-5" © 003160 3.81 "3.742 31.92 
462° 0 003133 2.05 — 3.688 | 28.05 
50.2° 0.003094 2.46 —3 609 : 73-50 
54-6" - 1 0,00,053 3.05 + 3.516, 18.94 


The activation energy for racemisation was then obtained frum the slope >f the 
line on the basis of Arrhenius’s equation : 





dink _ E 7 a 
it RT where E = the activation energy. 
Integrating, log k = eg C (constant) 
2.303 RT 
Or, log ky/k, = E x (T,~T,) (between the limits T, ard T,) . 


2.303 R T,T, 


Expressed in the exponential from, k=se~¥/"7, where s is the Arrhenius’s constant. 
The value of E is equal to 9640 calories as obtained from theeslope of the curve, 
and 9720 calories froin the integrated equation between the limits T, and T;. 
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When logi, s is calculated from the value of E, it becomes equal to 1.13 only with 
k expressed in sec™*. ‘his is rather exceptionally low for a unimolecular reaction, 
which usually lies between 13 and 14. In the case of cobaltic tris-biguanide complex 
also a similar low value of 4.16 for logios was observed for the inversion of its laevo 
enantiomorph (Ray and Dutt, loc. ci?.)i This indicates that the specific rate of inversion, 
or rather the probability factor P of Arrhenius’s constant (s = PZ), is unusually low 
in these cobaltic biguanide complexes ; and much more soin the case of the phenyl- 
biguanide complex. As already suggested in the earlier paper, the phenomenon may 
be attributed to an unusual delay in the specific energy transfer, which means an 
increase in the time lag between pre-activation and critical activation, or, as now express- 
ed, between the formation of activated complex and its transformation, with the result 
that most of the activated molecules suffer deactivation before the change occurs. This 
time lag, and hence the chances of deactivation are likely to be greater in the case of 
the comparatively complicated and heavy molecules of the phenylbiguanide complex. 

A comparative idea of the stability and optical properties of I-cobaltic tris-biguanide 
and I-cobaltic tris-phenylbiguanide chlorides can be obtained from the following values 
in Table III. 


TABLE LIT 
[M]3%. k x10 T. E, logis. 
(46.2°) (half-life). (cale.) 
1-[Co(BigH)3]Clg° —2103° 2.46 23.5 brs. 13930 4.16 
L-[Co(PhBIH)31Ci,... —2500° 2.05 28.05 9700 1.13 


Thus the substitution of a phenyl group in biguanide considerably increases its 
imolecular rotation, but reduces its specific inversion rate and its activation energy. The 
value of Arrhenius’s constant is als° reduced to an exceedingly low value, nearly 27% 
of that for the l-cobaltic tris-biguanide complex, the latter itself being unusually low for 
a monomolecular reaction. 
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COLOUR IN RELATION TO THE CHEMICAL CONSTITUTION OF THE 
METALLIC DERIVATIVES OF isoNITROSOMALONYLGUANIDINE 


By RosHan LAL HaNnpDA AND SIKHIBHUSHAN Durer ‘ 


Metallic derivatives of isonitrosomalonylguanidine’ have been prepared by the interaction of the 
potassium salt with various other metallic salts in aqueous solution. All the metallic derivatives pre- 
pared are brightly coloured substances having shades different from one anrther. Chemical analyses 
point to the existence of co-ordination compounds amongst these metallic derivatives. 


isoNitrosomalonylurea or violuric acid, which forms interesting pink coloured 
salts with organic and inorganic bases and dissolves in water to a pale pink solution, 
has been the subject of intensive study by Ghatak and Dutt (this Journal, 1928, 5, 665) 
who from the absorption spectra of these compounds have come to the conclusion'that 
although the structure of violuric acid itself is the oximino-ketonic form. {I), yet in 
the process of salt formation the nitroso- snolle: structure (1) is produces by the migra- 
tion of a hydrogen atom. - srs - i : 


OH 
NH——co NH 
toc’, a NOH ~~ “0G \osnes 
‘NH— NH—Co/ 
| : - (i) 


A aire behaviour was observed by Lal and Dutt (Proc. Nat. Inst. Sci., India, 1937, 

3, 377) in the’ case of thiovioluric acid in which the oxygen atom in violuric acid marked 

with an asterisk had been replaced by a sulphur atom. This replacement was found 

to produce intensification in the colour of the’ salt to violet’ instead of pink, due to 

increased load in juxtaposition to the chromophore. : 
iséNitrosomalonylguanidine (IIT) 


NH—Cov. 
HN Ca ace NOH 
- ad 
(Ip 
which is structurally very closely related to violuric and thiovioluric acid bas been found 
to yield intensely coloured salt with organic and inorganic bases, the organic salts having 
been already prepared and described by Dass and Dutt (Proé. Nat. Acad. Sci., 1939, 9, 
93). The inorgani¢ salts of this interesting compound form-the, subject of the present 
investigation.. While the organic salts have been found to exhibit mainly violet colour 
in aqueous solution, the inorganic salts have a wide range of colour from yellow and 
pink to dark blue and green. From the point of view of analogy of violuric and thio- 
violuric acids, the metallic salts of igonitrosomalonylguanidine should correspond to 


‘the nitroso-enolic structure of this substance which may have *two alternative forms 
(IV, V): 
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- 











OH « (OH 
8 3 4 
‘N= ove a on N=0 HC Be es 
NH— CO \NH—Co . 
(IV) (V) 


Theoretical considerations show that in either of these forms the metallic salts of 
isonitrosomalonylguanidine are probably of the nature of internally. complex compounds. 
The acid ‘molecule in its nitroso-enolic form contains one replaceable hydrogen atom 
which can be replaced by the mietal atom during salt formation. The possibility 
of inner complex salt formation arises whenever acidic aud dono: functions 
(such as amino, carbonyl, etc groups) are suitably placed in the same molecule, 
f.e., in 1:4 Or 1:5 positions to one another ‘Ihe molecule of fsonitrosomalonyl- 
guanidine contains a nitrogen atom in 1:4 position to the replaceable hydrogen 
atom and has got one lone pair of electrons. By virtue of this lone puir of 
electrons,‘ the nitrogen atom can act as a donor and form a co-ordinate link with the metal 
atom, for which the electrons are supplied by the nitrogen atom. The co-ordinating 
power of the nitrogen atom is well known in the complex ammines of cobait and other 
metals and a large number of otner co-ordination compounds, That chelation can take 
place readily when the two atoms concerned in chelation are in 1: 4 position is also a 
well known fact. Another peculiar feature about these compounds is that in some 
cases the tendency of the metal atom to acquire the most stable co-ordination number 
is over-ridden by the valency requirements of the metal atom concerned. In view of 
the fact that the molecule of jsonilrosomalonylguanidine contains a replaceable 
hydrogen atom, the number of molecules of the acid which will react with one atoin 
of the metal will be equal to the valency of the metal. The acid molecule as a whole 
acts as a bidentate chelate radical and thus the co ordination number of the metal atom 
will be equal to twice its valency This sort of behaviour is examplified by other 
co-ordination compounds whose structures are well known, e.g., the cobalt salt of ethyl 
tetramethylpyrromethane-4: 4/-dicarboxylate (VI) (J. Chem. Soc., 1938, 368) and 
dimethylglyoxime complex of nickel (VII). 








EtOQ,C Me Me-——CO,Et Me- "he 
Me CH Se pre 
N N se 
Se fs SS 
eee oy 
M ; 
“oN 
rs NG O=N N--OH 
N N 





| 


Me Me—C——--—-C—Me 








we = aa r) 
Et0.c = Me ‘Me 


CO,Et 
(VI) (VII) 
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That the metallic derivatives of isonitrosomalonylguanidine are of the nature of inner 
complexes is further supported by the fact that the salts are very stable. Moreover, 
their insolubility in water and solubility in organic solvents also support this view. The 
salts do not possess such high melting points as true salts, which is also in favour of the 

- suggestion that they are of the nature of co-ordination compounds, The salts of bi- 
and tri-valent metals may thus be given the following general formula where M is the 
metal atom (VITI). 


ae Ge 3) 


meee 


fo 
NB—C¢ 
HN=C ve 
NH— CO 1 
O 


Alternatively they may also be formulated as shown below (IX) wsrehy a six- 
membered ring may be formed: 


Gi sehens I ae 

NH—CC gy oes) 
pon 

NH— CO 


HN=C 


EXPERIMENTAL 


isoNitrosomalonylguanidine was prepared according to the method given by 
Dass and Dutt (loc. cit). The potassium salt of the compound was prepared in the 
following way : isoNitrosomalonylguanidine (15.6 g.) was ground up into a thick cream 
with water (50 c.c.) and the whole converted in‘o an almost clear, crimson solution by 
the addition of a 20% aqueous solution of potassium hydroxide (30 c.c.). After filter- 
ing, the solulion’ was treated with an excess of rectified spirit (95%, 350 ¢.c.), when 
the potassium salt was gradually deposited in the form of glistening violet needles. 
After keeping in the refrigerator overnight, the product was filtered off, washed with 
cold rectified spirit (150 c.c.) and ether (5u c.c.) and dried in the air-oven at 70°. 
Yield of the potassium salt corresponded to nearly 95% of the theoretical (18.6 g.). 

For the preparation of the metailic derivatives, the aqueous or aqueous-alcoholic 
solution of the salt of the metal (the chloride or the nitrate, whichever was more soluble) 
was gradually added to a 10% aqueous solution of the potassium salt of isonitroso- 
malonylguanidine, until the former was in slight excess. The metallic derivative was 
immediately precipitated in fine crystalline form which very often took the shape of 
glistening prismatic needles. ‘Chis was filtered off, washed with aqueous alcohol and 
then with pure alcohol and dried. The yields of the salts in most cases were practically 
quantitative and in no case less than 90% of the theoretical calculated on the basis of 
the potassium ‘salt of isonitrosomalonylguanidine employed. In a few cases the salts 
were soluble in some organic solvents (chiefly acetone) and could bé recrystallised from 
them. But in many cases this could not be done as they were found to be insoluble in 


2—-1737P—12 
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all organic solvents. As prepared, however, the salts were found to be quite pure and 
yielded fairly good analytical data. It was noted that all the metallic derivatives of 
isonitrosomalonylguanidine described in this paper have different colours. They all 
melt with decomposition at comparatively low temperatures. For the sake of abbrevia- 
tion, the experimental details have been suinmarised in Table I. 


TABLE I 
Compound Colonr. ‘pt sleyemlsed = denna, cealeltbuad. eats 
K Deep violet 192° Hot water , 19.95% 20.1% 28 767% 28.87% 
purple colour in soln. 
Li Deep pink 205° Acetone ; pink colour 4.268 4.292 33.79 34.58 
in soln. 
Ca Pinkish yellow 218° Conld vot be obtain- 28.16 27.949 26.53 26.05 
ed in soln. 
Ba Red 235° 5 46.67 46.98 1645 16.25 
Mg Pale yellow 226° 5 19.15 1905 29.23 26.82 
Zn Dirty white 260° 4 39.17 38.75 22.64 22.12 
Cd Yellowish white 235° 7 26.79 26.62 26.41 26.52 
Hg Yellowish brown 254° 95 66.1 66.0 TI.95 12.28 
Al Grey 210° ” 5-539 5-488 33.83 34 14 
Pb White 196° is 40.5 40.06 21.24 21.67 
Bi Light bine : 206° Acetone ; light purple 31-59 31.0 24.59 24.95 
colour in soln. 
Mn Deep chocolate 258° Could not be obtained 34:53. 34-71 23.81 23-59 
in soln. 
Co Snuff-coloured 245° aS 36.6 36.39 22.92 23.04 
Ni Dark green 225° 5 36.47 36.43 42.98 23.04 
Ferrous Deep blue 225° 3 35-3. 35-08% 23.57 23.49 
Ferric Bluish green 22n° 5 ° 26.35 26.53 25.96 26.54 
Cu Dark green 214° i 50.16 50.63 17.44 17.83 
U Deep yellow 191° 9 71.76 52 10.54 10.93 
Ce Light brown Does not decom- i 47.82 48.58 18.48 18.99 
pose np to 3u0° 
Th Dirty brown 220° ” 50.42 49.96 17.92 18.08 
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COMPLEX COMPOUNDS OF BIGUANIDE WITH BIVALENT METALS. 
PART XII. COPPER AND NICKEL PIPERAZINE 
DIBJGUANIDE AND THEIR SALTS 


By PRIYADARANJAN RAy AND Ajoy Kumar CHOUDHURY 


Piperazine dibignatide, prepated from piperazine and dicyandiamide, has been found to act asa 
Quadridentate group, furnishing four points of attachment to a central metal atom with the formation 
of metal-biguanide complexes of the inner metallic type. Preparation and properties of cupric pipe- 
razine dibiguanide hydroxide, its chloride, sulphate and nitrate, as well as.of nickel piperazine 
dibignanide hydroxide, its chloride and sulphate, besides of a dinickel piperazine dibiguanide hydroxide, 
have been described. The constitution of the last named compound has also been discussed. 


Piperazine dibiguanide was prepared by condensing piperazine (1) with dicyandi- 
amide. ‘his was found to serve as a quadridentate molecule supplying four points 
of attachment to a central metal atom like Cu or Ni, giving rise to inner metallic 
complexes of ethylene dibiguanide type (II). 


NH 
‘ dl 
- ‘ is 


CH as ie | : 
HNC ° “NH “( s eX 2 iy se 


C-—NH——C—NH; : 
I] 
_ NH 
@ .. . (11) 


With nickel salts in strongly alkaline medium a yellow coloured nickel piperazine 
dibiguanide base was obtained, having the composition, Ni.[C.H,N,(BigH),](OH),, 
5H,O, where C,H,N,(BigH), is a molecule of piperazine dibiguanide. The substance 
gives a paramagnetic moment of 2.48¢,, unlike the other nickel complexes with 
the same ligand, which are all diamagnetic, a property characteristic of all planar 
nickel complexes with hybrid dsp? bonds. ‘This is best accounted for by ‘the following 
representation of its configuration as a compound: of nickel piperazine dibiguanide 
hydroxide with nickel hydroxidé. It is also supported by the neous of dehydration 
at 110°, , when the substance loses five molecules of water. 


’ [Ni.Pip(BigH),] (0H) )s, Ni(OH), or, [Ni.Pip(BigH),. Oe: 
’ Pip(BigH),=amolecule of piperazine dibiguanide. = : 
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The nickel in nickel piperazine dibiguanide being diamagnetic as usual, while the nickel 
atom in Ni(OH), or in Ni(OH), giving a paramagnetic moment (2.8 ps - theor.) charac- 
teristic of ionic nickel, the moment value for the complex compound as a whole should 
be equal to that of the latter. This is more or Jess in agreement with the observed 
value of 2.48 ps - 


ExPEHERIMENTAL 


Piperazine Dibiguanide Sulphate.—Piperazine ‘4.3 g.) and dicyandiamide (8.4 g.) 
were heated with about 75 c.c. of water in a conical flask on the water-bath for about 
3 hours with occasional additions of 5 c.c. of copper sulphate solution (10 g. in 30 ¢c.¢. 
water) at intervals of 20 minutes. To the resulting mixture, a solution of NaOH 
(2.8 g.) was added, and the heating was continued till tbe mixture turned red. ‘This 
was cooled and filtered; and the ied residue was then decomposed with sulphuric acid 
{r:3), when the white piperazine dibiguanide sulphate separated out gradually on 
cooling. This was filtered and washed with cold water until free from copper. ‘The 
product was then dissolved in ammonia and a little NaOH, the mixture filtered and 
acidified with dilute sulphuric acid (t:1). On cooling, shining white crystals of 
piperazine dibiguanide sulphate separated out from the solution. These were filtered, 
washed with cold water and dried in air. (Found: N, 29.40; S, 13.37. CsHusNye- 
2H,SO,, 1.5H.0 requires N, 29.35 ; S, 13.41 per cent). 

Copper Piperazine-dibiguanide Hydroxide.—Piperazine dibiguanide sulphate (4.78.), 
dissolved in ammonia and a little caustic soda solution (about 20 ¢.c. of 2N-NaOH), 
was treated with an ammoniacal solution of copper sulphate (1.6g) with constant 
stirring. The precipitate of red-violet copper piperazine dibiguanide hydroxide,. which 
separated immediately, was filtered and washed with cold water till free from sulphate. 
The product was dried in a desiccator to a constant weight. {Found : Cu,-15.46 ; 
N, 34.80; H,O (by loss at 105°}, 21.97. [Cu.Pip(BigH),] (OH)2, 3H,O requires Cu, 
15.60; N, 34.50; H,O, 22.10 per cent }. [Found (anhydrous compound): Cu, 20.07 ; 
N, 44.31. Cale. Cu, 20.10 3 N, 44-30 per cent]. 

The substance forms red-violet powder, insoluble in water and alcohol. When 
heated with solutions of ammonium salts, it liberates animonia It is readily decomposed 
by dilute acids. ; : 

Coper piperazine-dibiguanide chloride was obtained as a red-violet residue when 
the complex copper base was heated with a solution of ammonium chloride on, the 
water-bath until the evolution of ammonia ceased. The product ‘was filtered, washed 
with cold water and dried in air. The substance is sparingly soluble in hot water 
and practically insoluble in alcohol. {Found : Cu, 13.69; Cl, 15.42; HO (by loss at 
105°), 15.55. [Cu.Pip(BigH),] Cl,, 4H,0 requires Cu, 13.70; Cl, 15.40; HO, 15.60 
per cent}. [Found (anhydrous compound): Cu, 16.39; Cl, 18.28. Calc. Cu, 16.34 ; 
Cl, 18.27 per cent]. , . 

The complex sulphate was obtained as a violet compound from the complex base 
and ammonium sulppate solution in’ the same’ way as the. complex chloride: The 
substance is insoluble in water and alcohol. {Found : Cu, 12.57 ; 8, 6.15;,H,0, Aby loss 
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at ro5°), 19.29. [Cu.Pip(BigH).]SO,, 5.5H.O requires Cu, 12.40; S, 6.20; HO, 
19.31 per cent}. The anhydrous sulphate gives Cu, 15.40; S, 7.72. Calc. Cu, 15.30; 
S, 7-73 per cent. a3 

The complex nitrate was prepared from the complex base and a solution ‘of ammo- 
nium nitrate, as described in the previous cases. The substance forms red powder, 
insoluble in water and alcohol. “8 et 

{Found : Cu, 13.70 ; H,O (by loss at 100°), 3.88. -[Cu.Pip'BigH).] (NO,),.H20 
requires Cu, 13.80; H,O, 390 per cent }. [Found (anhydrous compound): Cu, 
14.39. Calc. Cu, 14.39 per cent]. -: . 

Nickel piperazine-dibiguanide nickel hydroxide was obtained’as a buff coloured ' pre- 
cipitate by adding an ammoniacal solution of nickel sulphate to that of -piperazine 
dibiguanide sulphate in presence of an excess of caustic soda. The product was 
filtered, washed well with cold water and dried in a desiccator to a constant weight, 
when the colour of the substance changed to yellow. The substance is insoluble in 
water and alcohol, and liberatesammonia from ammonium salt solution. {Found : Ni, 
21.93; N, 26.40; H,O (by loss at 110°), 16.80 [Ni.Pip(BigH),](OH},.Ni(OH)., 5H.O 
requires Ni, 22.17; N, 26.40; HO, 17.00 per cent}. [Found (anhydrous com- 
pound): Ni, 26.52; N, 31.85 Calc. Ni, 26.70; N, 31.80 per cent]. 


Nickel piperazine-dibiguanide chloride was obtained as an insoluble orange- 
yellow product by heating the complex nickel base, described above, with a solution 
of ammonium chloride on the water-bath until the evolution of ammonia ceased. The 
product was washed with cold water and dried in air toa constant weight. {Found : 
Ni, 11.34; N, 27.22; Cl, 13.48; H,O(by loss at 110°), 25.88. [Nt Pip(BigHi,] Cl., 
7 5H,O requires Ni, 11.31; N, 27.00; Cl, 13.60; HsO, 26.00 per cent}. [Found 
(anhydrous compound) : Ni, 15.19 ; Cl, 18.49. Cale. Ni, 15.20 ; Cl, 18.50 per cent] 


Nickel piperazine-dibiguanide hydroxide base was obtained as an insoluble 
orange coloured product by keeping the complex nickel ch'oride ‘x mol.) in contact 
with a solution of caustic soda (2 mol.) for two days and then heating the mixture on 
the water-bath for some time. The product was washed with cold water and dried in 
a desiccator to a constant weight. {Found : Ni, 15.56; N, 37-33 ; HaO‘by loss at 105°), 
16.70. [Ni.Pip(BigH),] (OH)s,r.5H,O requires Ni, 15.70; N, 37.46; HO, 16.80 
per cent}. Found (anhydrous compound): Ni, 18.88; N, 44.77. Calc. Ni, 18.90; 
N, 45-05 per cent]. 


Nickel piperazine-dibigwanide sulphate was prepared by adding an ammoniacal 
solution of nickel sulphate (xz mol.) to a slightly ammoniacal solution of piperazine 
dibiguanide sulphate (x mol.), and then heating the mixture on the water-bath until 
the solution was practically free from ammonia. ‘The insoluble orange coloured product 
was filtered, washed with cold water and then dried in air to a constant weight. It 
can also be obtained by heating the complex nickel base with a solution of ammonium 
sulphate. {Found: Ni, 12.05; N, 28.46; S, 6.68; HO (by ivss at 105°), 16.40. 
[ Ni.Pip(BigH)s]SO,,4.5H.O requires Ni, 11.90; N, 28.50; S, 6.53; H,O, 16.54 per 
cent}. [Found (anhydrous compound) : Ni, 14.34 5 N, 343%. Cale. Ni, 14.36; 
N, 34.20 per cent]. 
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Magnetic Susceptibilities—The magnetic susceptibilities of some of the compounds 
described above, were measured in a Gouy’s balance, and the results aie given below. 


Substance X¢. Xz 3 Xx Ha. 
fobs.) (diamagnetic _—_(corr.) 
correction) 
1. Cu Pip(BigH)3JCls, 4H,0 2.61X107* 1204X 107 222X107° 1426 X 107° 1.87 
2. (Ni. Pip(BigH),][Ni(OH),], 5HjO 4.37 ,, 2284 ,, 217 5, 2501 4, 2.48 
3. (CNi-Pip(BigH),]Cl;, 7.5H20 Diamagnetic. 
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_ STUDIES ON ENZYME LIPASE. COMPARATIVE STUDY OF 
LIPASES FROM OIL SEED CAKES 


By C. V. RAMAKRISHNAN AND B. N. BANgRJEE 


Lipases are obtained from different oil seed cakes like ghani cake, propeller cake and pressed cake 
and it is found that generally in all cases, the activity is low but ont of the three, the activity decreases 
iu the order: pressed, ghani and propeller cake lipase. Ghani cake lipase being cheaper and moderately 
active has been used for further experiments. 

With respect to the effect of the nature of the buffer, snbstrate and the lipase it is found that the 
optimum pu is generally on the acidic side and the change in the optimum x is not much with the nature 
of the buffer but is slight with the nature of the substrate. Thecastor and groundnut samples are the 
best active, groundnnt oil is the best substrate and sodium acetate-acetic acid buffer is the best buffer. 

Optimum buffer concentration and optimum substrate concentration depend upon the nature of the 
lipase and the percentage hydrolysis of the oil goes on increasing with the enzyme concentration. The 
optimum temperature for the enzymic hydrolysis of the oii by cake lipase is 37°—40°. 

Generally organic salts like glycine, ascorbic acid, etc. accelerate the lipase activity to a greater ex- 
tent and MnSQ, and ammonium phosphate from inorganic salts also possess greater accelerating power. 

The activity of petroleum ether-dried sample slowly decreases on ageing. The acetone-drained 
sample keeps its activity fairly constant even thongh it is low. 


Ramakrishnan and Nevgi (M.Sc. Thesis, Bombay University, 1947) have carried out 
a general study on the lipases obtained from different oil seeds. In the present work an 
attempt has been made to investigate oil seed cakes to obtain cheaper and active variety 
of lipase from them. An experiment was conducted with the following oil seed cakes 
to study their lipolytic activity: (1) Castor cake (Ricinus communis), (2) Groundnut 
cake (Arachis hybogea); (3) Seasame cake (Sesamum indicum) ; (4) Mysore seed cake 
(Guizotia abyssinica), (5) Mustard cake (Brassica nigra), (6) Safflower cake 
fcarthamus) and (7} Cottonseed cake (Gossypium herbiceun:). 


EXPERIMENTAL 


Nature of the Oil Cake.—The first factor to be considered is the type of the oil cake 
to be chosen for the experiment. There are three types of oil cakes available—oil cake 
from cold drawn press method, oil cake from ghani method and oil cake from propeller 
method. ‘These three oil cakes were taken and lipases prepared from them accord- 
ing to Longnecker and Haly’s method (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1935, 87, 2019) and tested 
for their activities. The hydrolysis of groundnut oil by these lipases was studied. 

Fach experiment consisted of groundnut oil (1 c.c.), water (5 c.c.) and cake lipase 
(o.r g.) ina test tube and kept in the incubator for 24 hours at 37°. Then the contents 
were removed and titrated against N/10 sodium hydroxide after the addition of neutral 
alcohol (25 c.c.) and warming for sometime. Always a blank accompanied the sample. 
Necessary precautions were taken to take readings under sterile conditions. The differ- 
ence between the sample and the blank gives the activity of theelipase in terms of c.c. 
ef N/10 sodium hydroxide. The results are shown in Table I. 
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Oil cake: Groundnut oil. 


Diff. bet the sample & the blank in terms of c.c. of N/ro- NaOH for 


Set No. Sonree of lipase. Castor, Ground- Seasame. Mysore Saf- Mustard 
nut. seed. flover. seed cake. 
r Cold pressed cake 0.5 0.4 0.8 0.5 _ 0.9 0.5 
, 2 Ghani cake 0.3 | 0.2 05 0.3 0.6 U4 
. ‘ Propeller cake 0.1 O.1 02 0.1 0.3 0.7 


It appears from Table I that the activity is most in cold pressed cake lipase, least 
in propeller cake, and moderate in ghanicake. Out of the three, ghanicake is the most 
suitable since its changes are moderate and it is available in plenty if the new method 
of extracting oil suggested by Banerjee and Ramanamurti Und. J. Med Res., 1948, 
36, 4) is developed in the country. Hence, for further experiments ghani cake was chosen. 


Different Factors controlling the Activity of Cake Lipase 


It has been. observed that the cake lipases are not very reactive. These cannot be 
used for fat splitting on an industrial scale unless they show appreciable activity. Hence 
different factors like H-ion concentration, nature of the buffer, substrate and lipase, 
effect of buffer, substrate and enzyme concentrations, effect of salis, temperature, etc. on 
the activity of the cake lipase are to be studied in order to find out the optimum condi- 
tions for their maximum activity. 

The ghani cakes of different oil seeds were powdered well and packed in a filter 
paper and soxhleted with low boiling petroleum ether for about 3 hours till the oi] was 
completely removed. ‘The packet was taken out, the extracted mass spread over a long 
sheet of filter paper, dried completely free from petroleum ether at rooin tempera- 
ture, sieved through a 60 meeh sieve and the fine powder so obtained was preserved in a 
bottle after adding a few drops of toluene to prevent bacterial growth and used for 
further experiments. ; 

Effect of the Nature of the Buffer, Substrate and Lipase on the Activity of Cake 
Libase.—Disodium Phosphate-citric acid buffer mixtures of different pn were prepared 
according to Mclivaine’s method (Biochem. J., 1929, 49, 183), sodium acetate—hydro- 
chloric acid and sodium acetate—acetic acid buffer mixtures of different px were prepared 
according to Walpole’s method (J. Biol. Chem., 1914, 105, 2501). The buffer mixtures 
were tested for their respective pu and, if necessary, adjusted by addition of any of the 
constituents of the buffer mixtures. The above buffer mixtures were used in the follow- 
ing experiments. : 

The hydrolysis of different freshly prepared oils were catried out using the three 
buffers and different cake lipases. 

Each set of the experiments consisted of the ojl (1c c.), water (5 c.c.), cake lipase 
(o.1 g.) and 2 c.c. ‘of buffer mixtures of varying ps value and a few drops of toluene 
in a test tube, corked well, and incubated for 24 hours at 37°. Always a blank accom- 
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panied each sample. After the period of incubation, each test tube was taken out and 
the contents titrated against N/ro sodium hydroxide after adding 25 c.c. of neutral 
alcohol and warming for sometime. Necessary precautions were taken to take the 
readings under sterile conditions. ‘The difference between the sample and the blank 
gives the activity of the lipase in terms of c.c. of N/ro sodium hydroxide. The results 
are shown in Tables III and IV. 


‘The combined results for the hydrolysis of the different oils by different cake lipases 
using disodium phosphate-citric acid buffer with special reference to the optithnum ps, are 
shown in Table III. 


Tasie II 


Buffer: Disodium phosphate-critic acid. 
Difference in c.c. of N/10-NaOH between the eample and the blank in case of 


Set pu. Castor. Gronnd- Seasame, Mysore. Safflower. Mustard. Cotton 
No. nut, seed, 


Groundnat oil=1¢e.c. F.F.A.=0 05 ¢.c. of N/10-NaOH for 1 c.c. of oil. Sap. value=188. I.V. =100.1. 


I 2.8 2.8 3.2 2.7 2.5 2.6 37 2.5 
2 3-2 3.2 3-7 3.0 2.6 2.9 4.1 2.7 
3 3.6 3-9 4.0 3.2 3-0 3.1 50. 3.0 
4 38 5-2 44 44 333 3-5 “4.2 3.2 
5 4-4 3.8 5:3 3.0 3.8 3-9 3-9 3.0 
6 4.8 3.2 4.9 2.8 4.6 4.2 3.6 2.7 
7 5.2 30 4.5 2-4 4.8 4.5 3.1 2.3 
8 5.9 27 4. 2.1 4a 4.1 2.7 2.1 
9 6.2 2.5 3.8 1.8 3.7 3.8 2.4 1.8 
10 7.2 a1 355 1.5 32 3.2 2.1 15 


Seasame ol =1cec. F.F.A.=0,05¢c.c. Sap. value=189.3. I.V. = 114.2. 


I 2.8 4.0 4.1 4.3 3.1 2.2 39 _ 247 ; 
2 3.2 4.2 4:3 4.5 3-3 2.6 42 2.9 
3 3-6 4-5 4.6 4.9 3-7 2.9 45 3.1 
4 3.8 5.0 4.8 4.6 4.0 3.2 4.8 2.8 
5 4.4 4.6 5.0 4.3 4.3 3-6 4.3 2.5 
6 4.8 4.2 4-4 4.0 3-9 3.8 4.0 2.3 
7 5.2 4.0 4.0 3-7 3-6 3.8 4.0 2.3 
8 5.9 38 3-6 3-3 3-4 39 _ 34 1.8 
° 6.2 ° 2.5 3.8 a 3.0 3-1 355 3.1 1.5 
Io 7.2 3.1 3.0 2.7 2.9 3.2 . 2.8 1.2 
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Set. No. 


nn 


oO wn Aw FF w& 


ro 


2.8 
3.2 
3.6 
3.8 
4.4 
4.8 


* 5.2 
5-9 


6.2 


73 
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TABLE I (contd.) 


Difference in c.c of N/10-NaOH between the sample & the blank in case of 


bu. Castor G. nut 
Castor oil= 1c. 
2.8 5.5 26 
3.2 5.8 2.9 
36 6.1 3.1 
3.8 57 3.4 
44 53 38 
4.8 5-0 365 
5.2 4.7 3-2 
5.9 4.2 3.0 
6.2 3.9 2.7 
7.2 3.4 2.3 
Mysore seed oil = 3 c.c, 

; 2.8 3.9 - 2.5 
3-2 4.2 2.8 
3.6 4.7 3.0 
3.8 4.5 3.1 
4-4 4.4 32 
4.8 4.1 5.5 
5.2 3.8 3.1 
5-9 3-5 2.9 
6.2 3-0 2.7 
7.2 2.7 2.2 


Seasame. Mysore.. 


1.9 
21 
2.5 
2.8 
3. 
2.9 
2.6 
2.3 
2.0 


T.0 


3-3 
3°5 
3-8 
4. 
3.9 
3.6 
302 
3.0 
2.8 
204 


B.B.A.=0.05 c.c. 


1.3 
1.6 
1.9 
2.1 
2.4 
2.8 
2.1 
1.8 
1.5 
1.2 


Safflower 


1.5 
1.8 

2.0 

2.5 
2.7 
3-0 
3.2 

2.9 
2.6 
2.4 


Musta'd. Cottonseed. 


F F.A.=0.30 c.c. Sap. value = 176.7. IV=83.7. 


1.9 
2.2 
"2.5 
29 
2.6 
23 
2.1 
1.9 
1.6 


I.2 


Sap. value = 185.6. IV. = 118.6. 


3.0 
3-3 
3-7 
4.2 
4.6 
5.0 
4.7 
43 
4.0 
3.8 


3.0 
2.6 
2.9 
3.2 
3.6 
3-8 
4.1 
3-9 
3.6 
3-2 


3.6 
4.0 
4-3 
3-9 
37 
3-4 
3.1 
2.7 
2.4 


2.0 


Safflower oil=1c.c. F. F, A.=20.03¢.c. Sap. value=187.2 I. V.=143.4. 


3.1 
3-7 
4.0 
43 
4.1 
3.8 
3.5 
3-2 
2.7 
23 


3-7 
4.2 
4-5 
4.8 
5.1 
4.6 
4.2 

. iP 
362 
3.0 


2.9 
3.2 
3-7 
3-4 
3.1 
2.8 
2.5 
2.3 


2.0 


1.7 


2.8 
3.1 
3-5 
3.8 
4.0 
4:3 
4.8 
4o4 
4.0 
3.6 


32 
34 
3-7 
4. 
4-4 
4.9 
5.2 
4-7 
4.2 
3.8 


3.1 
33 
3.6 


+ 4.0 


3.8 
3-5 
3.2 


3-0° 


2.7 
2.3 


2.4 
2.7 
2.3 
2.0 
1.8 
1. 
1.3 
Io 


07 


1.4 
1.8 


2.9 
2.6 
23 
2.0 
1.7 
14 


1.8 


27 
2-4 


1.8 


1.5 
I.I 
“ 


0.8 


0.5 
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Taste II (contd.) 
Difference in c.c. of N/1o-NaOH between the sample and the blank in case of 


Set No. pu. Castor. G. nut. Seasame.' Mysore. Safflower. Mustard. Cottonseed 
Mustard oil=1 cc. F.F.A.=o1.0c.c. Sap. value=174.4. I. V.=106.8. 
= 2.8 3:5 3.2 2.3 3:3 2.3 443 1.5 
2 3-2 38 3.4 2.5 3-5 2.7 48 17 
3 3.6 4.1 3-7 2.9 37 3.0 52 2.0 
4 3.8 3-9 4.0 3-2 4.0 3-5 6.4 2.3 
5 4.4 37 4-2 3.0 4.2 3-9 59 2.1 
48 344 4.7 27 4.5 3-4 564 1.8 
7 5-2 ‘aut 4.3 2.5 4. 3-1 5:2,"2, 1.3. 
8 5-9 2.8 4.1 2.2 3.8 2.7 4.8 10. 
9 6.2 2.5 3.8 Lg 3-5 23 465 0.7 
10 7.2 2.2 33 1.6 3.2 2.0 4.2 0.4 


Cottonseed oil=1c¢.c. F.F.A.=0.r10cc Sap. value=1¢4.5 I. V.=113.2. 


I 2.8 21 1.9 2.1 3 0.9 1.5 2.5 
3 3.2 2.5 2.3 2.4 3.5 ; 1.2 “ 1.8 2.9 
3 36 3.0 2.7 2.6 1.6 1.5 ‘ 2.1 3.2 
4 3.8 3.3 3-0 2.9 1.9 18 2.4 355 
5 4.4 3.t 3.2 2.7 2.2 21 2.2 3-1 
6 4.8 2.8 29 a4 2.5 2.5 2.0 2.8 
7 5-2 2.6 26 2.1 2.3 29 1.8 2.5 
8 5.9 2.4 24 1.8 2.0 2.3 1.5 2.3 
9 6.2 2.1 2.1 1.5 1 2.0 1.2 2.0 
19 7.2 0.9 I.g 1.3 r.3 1.7 0.9 —. 1.7 
, : TaBLE ILI 


Buffer: Sodium acetate-HCl. 
Groundnut oil=1¢.c. F.F.A.=0.05¢c.c Sap. value=1%8.6. I. V.=100.1. 
Difference in c.c. of N/10-NaOH between the sample and the blank in case of 


Set. No. pu. Castor. G. nut. Seasame. Mysore. Safflower. Mustard. Cottonseed. 
=z 2.7 32 4.8 4.2 2.6 24 3-9 "ay 
2 33 4:3 5-2 49 3.2 2.9 42° 3-1 
3 3-9 : 6.3 5-8 4.6 3.8 3-2 5-3 3-6 
4 4.4 5.8 - Ot 4.1 4-3 3-4 5.1 a 
5 48. | 4.9 5-9 38 52 4.2 78 2 0 29 
6 5.2 4.2 5-2 . 333 ° 49 5-4 465 ; 2.6 ; 
7 5.6 3-9 4.8 3.0 4.2 4.8” 4-3 2-4 


6.2 3.6 “405 2.6 3.2 4.3 40 9 2a 


oo 
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TABLE 1V 


Buffer: Sodium acetate-acetic acid. 
; Groundnut oil=1 c.c. 
Difference in c.c. of N/1o-NaOH between thefsample and the blank in case of 


Set. No. Pu. Castor. G. nut. Seasame Mysore. Safflower. Mustard Cottonseed 

I 2.7 4.8 6.3 42 5.1 31 4.0 2.9 

2 3-3 6.9 6.8 49 54 3-9 4-3 3.3 

3 39 8.3 7:2 5-2 58 4.3 5.8 38 

4 44 75 7.8 4.8 6.1 4.7 5-2 35 

5 48 7. 7.5 4.2 5-7 52 4.8 3.2 

6 5.2 6.7 7.1 3-9 5.2 56 4:3 ‘ 3.0 

5.6 64 67 3-3 4.9 5.1 4.0 28 

8 6.2 5.9 6.2 3.0 4.6 4-7 37 2.2 

TABLE V 

Castor oil. Groundnut Seasame Mysore seed Safflower Mustard Cottonseed 

oil. oil. oil. oil. oil. oil. 
rn ~~ ern ewnwm—n nm Sn o~—" 

: b z > > S ; 

| 6g $2 &2 $2 38 8: &3 
I Castor 36 614 38 5.2 38 50 36 47 38 43 36 4t 38 .33 
2 Groundnut 4.4 38 44 5:3 44 52 48 55 44 S51 48 4.7 4.4 3-2 
3 Seasame 44 32 38 44 36 49 3.8 4: 3.6 3.7. 38 3.2 38 2.9 
4 Mysore seed 4.88 2.8 4.8 46 44 43 48 5.0 2 48 48 45 48 2.5 
5 Safflower 5.2 3.2 5-2 4.5 5.2 4.2 5a 4% 5-2 5-8 44 3-9 5-2 29 
6 _ Mustard 38 29 36 50 38 48 36 4.3 38 40 38 64 38 2.4 
7 " Cotened 36 2.7 38 3.2 36 3.2 38 29 36 2.7 38 2.3 3.8 3.5 

TasBLE VI ; 
Hydrolysis of groundnut oil by different lipases using different buffers. 
Disodium phosphate- Sodium acetate-hydro- Sodium acetate-acetic 
citric acid buffer. chloric acid buffer. acid buffer. 

Set No. Lipase. Opt. px. Max. activity Opt. fx. Max. ectivity. Opt.fx. Max. activity. 
I Castor 3.8 5.2 Cc. 3.9 6.3 ¢.c. 3.9 8.9 cc. 
2 Groundnut 4.4 5-3 4.4 6.1 4.4 78° 
3 Seasame 3.8 4-4 3-3 4-9 3.9 5:2 
4 Mysore seed 4.8 46 4.8 5.2 44 6.1 
5 Mustard 3.6 5-0 : 30 5:3 39 ° 5.8 
6 Safflower 5.2 4.5 5-2 54 5.2 5.6 
7 


Cottonseed 3.8 3-2 3-9 . 36 3-9 3.8 
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From the above tables, it can be seen that the groundnut and castor cake lipases 
are the best active lipases and groundnut oil is the best substrate in which all the lipases 
show appreciable activity. . 

In Table VI, the combined results for the optimum ps; and the maximum activity 
at the optimum fn in case of different ijpases using different buffers are given. The 
activity of the lipase appears to go on changing with the nature of the buffer, increasing 
in the order: disodium phosphate-citric acid, sodium acetate-hydrochloric acid and 
sodium acetate-acetic acid buffer. The optimum fx also varies with the nature of the 
lipase as well as the nature of the substrates, but the change in the optinum px in case of 
different substrates is small. In all the cases, the optimum fx is in the acidic side 
which is a notable feature. The optimum pz is almost constant and in only a very few 
cases changes with the nature of the buffer. 

So it can be concluded that with the cake lipases, the optimum fs changes with 
the nature of the lipase, slightly with the nature of the substrate and almost constant 
with different buffers. Castor and groundnut cake lipases are the best active lipases, 
groundnut oi] is the best substrate aud sodium acetate-acetic acid buffer is the best 
buffer. 


Effect of Buffer Concentration on the Hydrolysts of Groundnut Oil by Cake Libases 


As the castor and groundnut cake lipases were found the most active, these two were 
only used for the rest of the work. 

The hydrolysis of grounduut oil by different cake lipases was carried out by chang- 
ing the concentration of the buffer mixture and keeping the other factors constant; 
sodium acetate-acetic acid buffer of 4.4 pa was used. The amount of the buffer added 
varied from 1 to8c.c, Each set of the experiments consisted of groundnut oil (rz c.c.), 
water (5 c.c.), cake lipase (o.1 g.) and varying quantities of acetate buffer and incubated 
for 24 hours at 37°. Always the blank experiment was carried out. After the period 
of incubation, the contents of each flask were titrated against N,;10 sodium hydroxide 
similarly under conditions as stated earlier. The results are given in Table VII. 


. TasL.e VII 
: Diff. bet the sample & the blank in 
c.c. of N/10o-NaOH in case of lipase from 
Set No. Oil. Buffer added. Castor. Groundnut. 
1 I.0 €.c. Tocec, : 6.9 7.2 
2 is 2.0 75 7:8 
3 ‘ 3.0 7.8 8.1 
4 ” 4.0 7-9 7:3 
8 i 5.0 6.7 6.2 
6 : » 6.0 6.3 “5-9 
+> : 7-0 5 6.1 4.8 


8 ” 8.0 58 3-9 
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From the above table buffer concentration appears to play an important role in the 
euzymic hydrolysis of oil. The optimum buffer concentration is 3 c.c. 


Effect of Substrate Concentration on the Hydrolysis of Groundnut Oil by 
different Cake Lipases 


- The hydrolysis of gioundnut oil was carried out using different lipases by changing 


the concentration of the oil and keeping the other factors constant using the materials 
in the same proportions as in earlier experiments. 


Acetate buffer of fx 4.4 (2 ¢.c.) was used and incubated for 24 hours at 37°. The 
contents were then titrated against N/10 sodium hydroxide following the same procedure 
as described previously. The results are shown in Table VIII. 


Taste VIII 
Diff. bet. the sample and Diff. bet. the sample and 
the blank in c.c. of N/10 the blank in c.c. of N/r1o 
NaOH in lipase from NaOH in lipase from 
Set No. Oil. Castor. Groundnut. Set No. Oil. Castor. Groundnut. 

I I.0 ¢.c, 765 7.8 5 5-0 7.2 54 

2 2.0 8.3 6.3 6 6.0 7.0 5. 

3 3.0 7.9 6.0 7 7.0 6.7 4.8 

4 4.0 75 5.8 8 8.0 6.3 4.3 


From the above table it can be seen that in general the maximum hydrolysis is 
obtained when substrate concentration is 1 to 2 c.c. depending on the nature of the lipase 
and itis very difficult if’ the concentration is more Therefore the optimum substrate 
concentration is r to 2c.c depending upon the nature of the lipasé. 

Effect of Enzyme Concentrati:n on the Hydrolysis of Groundnut Oil by different 

Cake Lipases 

Eight sets of experiments were carried out keeping all other factors constant 
excepting the concentration of the lipase. The materials were in the same amount 
as used in the previous sets of experiments with varying quantities of enzyme lipase 
and incubated at 37° for 24 hours. After the period of incubation, the contents 
were titrated against N/1o sodium hydroxide under conditions similar to previous sets 
of experiments The results are given in Table IX. 


Taste [X 

Diff. bet the sample and Diff. bet the sample and 

the blank in c.c of N/10 the blank inc c, of N/to 
NaOH in lipase from NaOH in lipase from 

Set No. Onl Enzyme Castor Groundnut. Set No Oil Enzyme. Castor. Groundnut. 

I I.0 Gc. 0.1 g. 75 7.8 5 roce. 05.2. 8.7 86 
2 a 0.2 7.8 80 6 59 06 290 89 
3 s 0.3 8.1 B.2 4 53 0.7 9-3 g-1 
4 ts) 04 8.5 8.4 8 ai 08 9-5 9.3 
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The percentage hydrolysis of the oil from Table IX appears to go on increasing as 
the concentration of the enzyme increases. Hence, greater the concentration of the 
enzyme, greater is its activity. 


Effect of Temperature on Enzymic Hydrolysis of Groundnut Ol by different 
Cake Ltpases 


Different sets of experiments were carried out by keeping the contents in the 
incubator at different temperatures foi a fixed time and then titrating the contents 
against N/10 sodium hydroxide. Hydrolysis of groundnut oil was carried out by keeping 
the contents for two hours at temperatures 28°, 30°, 35°, 40°, 75° and too°. Experi- 
ments were conducted using the materials in the same amounts and under conditions 
similar to previous experiments and samme procedure was followed in titrations against 
N/10o-NaOH. The results are given in Table X. 


TaBLeE X 
Diff. bet. the sample Diff. bet. the sample 
and the blank in c.c. and the blank incc 
of N/1o-NaOH in of N/10-NaOH in 
Set No. Temp. Castor Groundnat Set No. Temp. Castor Gronndnat 
lipase. lipase. lipase. lipase. 
I 28.0° 2.7 2.5 5 40.0° 3.6 3.8 
2 30.0° 3.2 3.0 6 75.0° 2.0 2.9 
3 35.0° 3.5 3.3 7 100.0° 0.0 0.0 


4 37-0° 3-7 3.6 


From Table X, it can be seen that the temperature also plays an important role 
in enzymic hydrolysis of the oils and that the optimum temperature for maximum hy- 
drolysis is 37° to 40° depending on the nature of lipase. 


Effect of Salts on Enzymic Hydrolysis of Groundnut Oil by different Cake Lipases 


The cake lipases are poor in activity even though they ate cheap. If they are 
to be utilised with advantage, they should be accelerated by using cheap accelerators. 
Hence the action of the following substances was studied on the hydrolysis of groundnut 
oil by the cake lipases with a view to ascertaining how far they accelerate the activity 
of the cake lipases: Strychinine sulphate, albumin, ascorbic acid, sodium taurocholate, 
sodium acetate, strychinine chloride, glycine, citric acid, gum arabic, acetic acid, 
ammonium phosphate, sodiuin phosphate, p»tassium phosphate, hydrochloric acid, 
calcium chloride, sodium chloride and manganese sulphate. 


Each set of the experiments consisted of 1 c.c. of groundnut oil, 5 c.c. of water, 
2c.c. of acetate buffer of fs 4.4, .0.1 2. of cake lipase and o1g. ofsalt (or1ec.c. of 
N/xo salt solution in case of hydrochloric acid and acetic acid), and incubated at 37° for 
24 hours. Subsequent procedure followed was the same as in previous experiments. 
The difference between the sample and the blank in terms of g.c. of N/10 sodium 
hydroxide will give the activity of the lipase. 
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The difference shows whether a particular substance is an accelerator or inhibitor 
depending upon whether the difference is a positive one (showing the accelerating 
effect) or a negative one (showing the inhibiting or retarding effect). The results are 
given in Table XI. 


Taare XI 
Diff ince of N/ro-NaOH Diff in ce. of N/10o-NaOH 
bet the sample & the bet the sample & the 
blank in blank in 
Set Name of the salt. Castor Groundnut Set Name of the salt Castor Groundnut 
No. lipase. lipase. No lipase. lipase. 
i Strychinine sulphate +02 ~0.3 to Gum arabic +13 +05 
2 * chloride +0.2 -1,2 11 (NH4)g HPOy +2.8 +10 
3 Albumin 0.3 0.5 12 Nas HPO, +1.8 +0.0 
4 Sodium taurocholate -bo.5 +0.7 13 KH, PO, +0.8 +0.3 
5 Ascorbic acid +1o +05 14 MnS0, +09 +12 
6 Sodium acetate +0.2 +0.0 15 NaCl +0.2 +0 4 
7 Citric acid -or +o.r 16 HCl +0.8 +13 
8 Acetic acid +0.8 +0.4 17 CaCl, +0.5 +0.3 
g Glycine +2.8 +1.8 


From the above table it appears that in general ascorbic acid, gum arabic, glycine, etc. 
accelerate the lipase action. In case of inorganic salts, ammonium phosphate, MnSO, 
and HCl are good accelerators. The organic salts accelerate more which may be due 
to their way of possessing N.in them. Gum arabic and ascorbic acid accelerate perhaps 
due to their emulsifying action. 

It can be seen that the salts which are used for preparing buffer solutions do not 
hinder the activity of the cake lipases. 

Finally it is observed that sometimes the salts which accelerate in one case may 
retard in another case. Hence, it will be interesting to study further this aspect as 
it may yield interesting results : 


Effect of Ageing on the Activity of Cake Lipases 


Finally it is thought that it will be better to study the effect of ageing ou the activity 
of the cake lipase as in case this lipase is tu be used on a large scale iu industry, it must 
be very stable in its activity, at least for an appreciable amount of time. So the effect 
of ageing on groundnut cake lipase was studied. 

Three samples of cake lipase were prepared by draining for 3 hours, one with low 
boiling petroleum ether, the other with acetone, the third with the mixture of acetone and 
low boiling petroleum ether (0. p. 56°) according to Longnecker’s method (loc. cit.). All 
the three samples were completely dried, powdered and sieved through,a 60 mesh sieve 
and used for the experiments. ‘I'he hydrolysis ‘of groundnut oil was carried out using 
each sample of the lipase at different period. 
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Hach set of the experiments consisted of groundnut oil (1 c. c. ), water (5 c. c.), acetate 
buffer (2 c. c.j of pa 4 4 and o.1 , of lipase of each variety at different intervals of time, 
kept in the incubator at 37° for 2 hours and then the contents titrated against N/1o 
sodium hydroxide after the addition of 25c.c. of neutral aloohol and warming for 
sometime. Always a blank accompanied the sample. ‘he difference between the 
saniple and the blank in terms of c. c. of N /10-NaOH gives the activity of the lipase. 
The results are shown in Table XII. 


TABLE XII 


Difference in c.c. of N/10-NaOH between the sample and the 
~ blank for groundnut lipase dried in 


Set No. Time of ageing. Petroleum Acetone. Pet. ether-acetone 
ether. mixture. 
I o min. 2.5 I.I 1.8 
2 40 133 1.4 1.9 
3 24 hrs. 3.6 L.5 2.1 
4 2 days 3.8 1.7 2.5 
5 4 4.2 17 2.7 
6 6 4.0 1.7 2.5 
7 8 3.8 1.6 a5 
8 12 3.5 1.6 2.5 
9 15 3-3 2.6 2.4 
10 23 3.1 1.6 2.4 
Ir 45 2.9 1.6 24 
12 55 2.5 1.5 2.3 
13 65 2.2 15 2.3 
4 75 2.0 7.5 2.3 
15 85 1.8 1.5 2.0 
16 95 3.5 TS a8 
17 105 1.3 1.5 18 
18 115 - 0 1.4 1.8 
19 145 0.5 1.4 1.7 


It is found that in all cases the activity increases up to 2to 4 daysand then decreases. 
The activity is greatest in the case of petroleum ether saimple, slightly less 
in petroleum ether-acetone mixture dried sample. and the least in acetone-dried 
sample. But at the saine time, the velocity of change in activity is less in case of acetone- 
dried sample, more in petroleum ether-acetone-dried mixture, and the niost in petro- 
leum ether dried sample. In other words, the greater the activity of the sample, the more 
rapid is the change of activity on ageing. 

Of the three samples, acetone-dried sample is the best even though its activity 
is low, since it keeps its activity fairly constant for an appreciable time. But acetone 
and petroleum ether mixture dried sample can be used for short period experiments 
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since its activity is appreciably good and it also keepsits activity fairly constant for a 
short time. 

"From the above observations, it can be seen that in general, the cake lipases are less 
active since most of their activity might have been lost in the process of removing oii 
from seeds due to a large amount of heat and pressure. In case there is no other cheap 
source of lipase available, and if the urgent necessity arises, then the castor and ground- 
nut cake lipases obtained by ghani method can be used for enzymic hydrolysis and the 
best substrate and buffer are groundnut oil and sodium acetate-acetic acid buffer res- 
pectively. 
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MEYER’S 2-METHYL-4: 6-DIPHENYLPYRIDINE : DETERMINATION OF THE 
STRUCTURE IN VIEW OF GASTALDI’S OBJECTIONS 


By N. Pair anno J. N. CHArreRjRa 


The controversy regarding the constitution of Meyer's pyridines obtained from dinitriles and aryli- 
dene-acetophenones has now been solved Gastaldi’s contention about the inaccuracy of the sirncture 
of one of Meyer’s pyridines as 2-methyl-4 : 6-diphenylpyridine is proved to be true by two other indepen- 
dent syntheses of the pyridine, in each case the product agreeing with Gastaldi’s componnd. Meyer's 
product is shown tobe an azaflnorenone formed as a by-product by a secondary reaction, the main 
product being the normal Gastaldi’s pyridine, obviously missed by Meyer due to its greater solubility in 
common solvents. . 


A method for the synthesis of pyridines from dinitriles was devised by V. Meyer 


(Meyer and Irmscher, J. prakt. Chem., 1908, 78, 497). The dinitrile is condensed with 
an arylidene-acetophenone in the presence of sodium ethoxide : 


CH—Ar Ar 
CN-—CH ie ! 
—-H 
R-C CO—Ph 
NH N 


(0D 

Gastaldi has thrown considerable doubt on the constitution of these products as he 
prepared 2-methyl-4: 6-diphenylpyridine (III) (m.p. 73°) from the corresponding pyry- 
lium salt (IV) and found it to be different from Meyer’s pyridine (m.p. 156°) obtained 
from (I; R=Me, Ar=Ph) by hydrolysis to (II) followed by decarboxylation (Gazzetta, 
1922, 52, 169). 


O 
Ph Ph Ph Ss 
me aa alee Met PE 
N N oO O 
—— 
FeCl, 
(ID) (111) (IV) (V) 


In an earlier communication by one of us, it has been shown that the structure of 
Meyer’s compounds as a class is not incorrect and so far as the particular member, e.g. 
a-methyl- 4: 6-diphenylpyridine is concerned, Gastaldi’s’ contention is probably correct 
(Palit, this Journal, 1950, 27, 71). pat 

Having established the correctness of Meyer’s method, that for Gastaldi was there-. 
fore taken up. The correctness of constitution (IV) for Gastaldi’s pyrylium salt 
received support from the work of Je Févre and Pearson, who synthesised the salt: 
from benzoylacetone and acetophenone in the presence of ferrie chloride and hydro. 
chloric acid (J. Chem. Soc., 1933, 1197). A convincing synthesis has now been 
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achieved by preparing the same salt from -methy1-6-phenyl-y-pyrone ‘V) and phenyl- 
magnesium bromide and treating the resulting compound with ferric chloride and hy- 
. drochloric acid. 

These experiments “have proved conclusively that both the above routes lead to the 
same pyridine of unquestionable structwe, and if there is any difference in (I1I), obtained 
by the two methods, the explanation must be sought in the particular compound itself. 
An unambiguous synthesis of (III) was therefore undertaken. For this purpose, 2- 
hydroxy-4: 6-diphenylpyridine (VI) (Basu, this Journal, 1930, 7, 490) was converted 
into the chloropyridine (VII), but’attempts to replace the halogen atom by a methyl 
group through the malonyl derivative proved unsuccessful (cf. Konigs and Fulde, 
Ber., 1927, 60, 2106). The catalytic reduction of (VII) with Raney nickel furnished 
2: 4-diphenylpyridine (VIII), but attempts to add lithiummethy] to the azomethine 
linkage of this compound were also abortive (cf. Zeigler and Zeiser, Ber., 1930, 68, 
1847). Finally, ethyl 2- -aminocrotonate was condensed with benzylidene ethylbenzoyl- 
acetate in the presence of diethylamine to give the dihydropyridine (IX), which was 
oxidised with nitrous fumes, hydrolysed with alcoholic potash and then distilled with 
lime, when (IID) (m.p. 73°) was exclusively obtained. 


OHK /Ph aie \ /Ph 
N N 

(Vi) (VII) (VII) 
CO.Et-CH CH con ba “ hugs 

[* 

C-CO,Et — 

Me—C 

\ COPh 

NH; (IX) (X) 


It was abundantly clear that there must be something unusual in Meyer’s mode 
of obtaining (III) and to examine this method more critically, Meyer’s experiment 
was repeated with due care when it was noticed that the carboxypyridine (IT) under- 
went decarboxylation smoothly, when heated above its melting point, and the product 
was identical with Gastaldi’s pyridine as shown by mixed m.p. and compatison of 
ultraviolet absorption spectrum (Fig. 1). Meyer’s method of decarboxylation by soda 
lime, however, gave a mixture, the main product being identical with Gastaldi’s pyri- 
dine. The other product, obtained in poor yield, agreed with Meyer’s compound of m.p. 
z56°. It is the latter which crystallises more readily from solvents such as light 
petroleum or benzene and the main product remains ‘in solution which is probably 
the cause why Meyer had missed it. This yellow product analysed as C,,H,;ON 
(Meyer gives no analysis for carbon and hydrogen) and was ketonic in character. ‘The 
tormation of this ketbne from the acid (Ii) by loss of a molecule of water suggested it 
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to be an azafluorenone (XJ) which was confirmed by a ring-closure in the acid by con- 
centrated sulphuric acid at 100° (cf. Mills et al., J. Chem. Soc., 1924, 2365) or through 
the corresponding acid chloride by Friedel-Crafts reaction (cf. Borsche and Hahn, 
Annalen, 1939, 637, 219). Jt is remarkable that the carboxy group of the acid/TI) which 





() () 0) 
/\/ TG IRS 
CO | CH, CO | CO 

oS 
as al, es wt 

N N N 

(XI) (XII) (NIL) 


is so easily knocked off by mere heating above its m.p., should give the azafluorenone 
Fig. 1 even in presence of soda lime. 

Absorption spectra of 2-methyl-4 : 6-diphenylpyridine. Reduction of (X1) by hydrazine 
hydrate at 200°-210° gave a 
quantitative yield of the aza- 
fluorene (XII) (cf. Borsche and 
Sinn, Annalen, 1937, 582, 146). 
The dicarboxy acid (X) on 
double cyclisation through the 
acid chloride gave 2: 3-4: 5- 
dibenzoylene -6- methylpyridine 
(XIII). The preparation of this 
diketone by an independent 
route has been recently describ- 
ed (cf. Petrow, J. Chem. Soc., 


1949, 2137). 


Log E. 


EXPERIMENTAL 


2-Methyl-4: 6-diphenylpyry- 
3.6 lium Ferrichloride (IV).—To a 

* a0008 25008 30008 35008 cooled solution of phenylmagne- 
A. From Meyer's method. B. Gastaldi's compound, sium bromide from bromoben- 
zene (2.5 g.) and magnesium 

(0.5 g-) in ether (40 c.c.) was added a solution of 2-methyl-6-phenyl-y-pyrone (V) (2.7 ¢., 
Ruhemann, J. Chem. Soc., 1904, 98, 433). The yellowish white precipitate that appeared 
turned dark very soon and then the mixture was refluxed on the water-bath for ro minutes. 
The complex ‘was then decomposed with ice and hydrochloric acid. The aqueous layer 
was separated, treated with a solution of concentrated hydrochloric acid and ferric 
chloride, and the yellowish precipitate of the pyrylium salt (z.5 g.) crystallised from a 
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mixture of acetic anhydride and acetic acid. Compound (IV) was obtained in long yellow 
needles, m.p. 172-73°, undepressed on admixture with an authentic specimen prepared 
according to Gastaldi (loc. ctt.j. (Found. Cl, 31.6. CyeHisOCl Fe requires Cl, 31.9 
percent). The salt on treatment with ammonia gave (ITI), m.p. and mixed m.p., 73°. 

2-Chloro-4: 6-diphenylpyridine (VII).—A mixture of 2-hydroxy-4: 6-diphenylpyri- 
dine (VI, 4.0g.) and phosphorus oxychloride (15.0 g.) was treated with phosphorus 
pentachloride (x5.0g.). The mixture was heated on au oil-bath at 165°-170° for 6 
hours, decomposed with ice and extracted with ether. ‘he ethereal solution was wasb- 
ed with sodium hydroxide (6%), dried with anhydrous potassium carbonate and distilled. 
The distillate (2.1 g.) solidified quickly (b.p. 170°-175° / 0.24 mm.) and crystallised 
from petroleum ether (b.p. 60°-80°) in colorless prisms, m.p. 64:65°. ‘Found: C, 
76.4; H, 4.6; N, 5.3. CivAisNCl requires C, 76.8; H, 4.5 ; N, 5.3 percent). 

Diphenyipyridine (VITI).—A solution of the above chloropyridine (VII, 1.0 g.) 
in alcoholic sodium ethoxide (sodium, 0.8 g. and dry alcohol, 50 c.c ) was hydrogenated 
at atmospheric pressure in the presence of Raney nickel (2 c.c., sediment). In 45 
minutes the absorption of hydrogen was complete. The mixture was filtered, alcohol 
removed in a current of steam, the residue extracted with ether, dried (sodium sulphate) 
and distilled. The compound (VIII) (0.77 g.) was obtained at'160°-163°/o.2 mm. On 
cooling a solution of the distillate in petroleum ether with a sludge of dry ice in alcohol, 
the pyridine was obtained in prisms, m.p. 37-39°. On keeping the stable modification, 
m.p. 69° was obtained (Gastaldi, m.p. 69°). (Found : C, 88.4 ; H, 5.8; .N, 5.6. CuwHisN 
requires C, 88.3; H, 5.6; N, 6.1 per cent). 

The acid sulphate separated from dilute sulphuric acid (20%) in colorless long 
needles, m.p. 250-52° with slight browning (Gastaldi, m.p. 245°). (Found: C, 62.1; H, 
4.53; .N, 4.1. CiyHisN.H,SO, requires C, 62.0; H, 4.6; N, 4.3 per cent). 

The picrate crystallised from alcohol in light yellow plates, m.p. 187-88° (Gastaldi, 
Gazzetta, 1922, 62, 305, gives m.p. 187°). (Found: C,[60.3 ; H, 3.7; N, 11-6. C,,;Hy3N. 
C,H;0,N, requires C, 60.0 ; H, 3.5 ; N, x2.1 per cent). 

The picrolonate was obtained from amyl alcohol in fine yellow needles, m.p. 183-84° 
(decomp.). (Found: C, 65.4; H, 4.4; N,14.1. CirHisN.CioHsO5N, requires C, 65.4; 
H, 4.2; N, 14.1 per cent.) 

a:4-Diphenyl-3:5-dicarboethoxy-6-methyldihydropyridine (TX).—A solution of benzyli- 
dene ethylbenzoylacetate (20.0 g.) and ethyl 2-aminocrotonate (20.0 g., used in excess) in 
absolute alcohol (20c.c.) was treated with diethylamine (2.0¢c.c.). The solution 
maintained at 50° turned yellow and the crystals of (IX) appeared in the course of 3 
hours. After allowing to stand for 3 days at 50°-60°, the crystals ‘16.0 g.) were collected 
and were obtained from alcohol in colorless needles, m.p. r90-92°. A slow evolution 
of gas occurs at a few degrees above the m.p. ; this is probably due to the removal 
of a carboethoxy group followed by the aromatisation of the pyridine ring (cf. Guareschi 
and Grande, Chem. Zentil., 1899, II, 440). (Found: N,. 3.5. CasHesO.N requires N, 
3.6 per cent). 

a: 4-Diphenyl-3: 5-dicarboxy-6-methylpyridine (X).—Nitrous fumes “were passed 
into a cold suspension of (IX, 10.0 g ) in alcohol (a5 c.c.). The solid gradually passed 
into solution which was poured on ice, extracted with ether and washed with sodium 
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carbonate. The ethereal solution was dried (potassium carbonate) and gave on eva- 
poration 2: 4-diphenyl-3: 5-dicarboethoxy-6-methylpyridine as a viscous liquid which 
was hydrolysed with alcoholic potash (50 c.c., 30%) by boiling under reflux for 5 hours. 
The potassium salt separated in an hour. It was collected 18.2 g ) and washed succes- 
sively with a small amount of dry alcohol and dry ether. ‘The salt is very hygroscopic. 
The corresponding acid (X) (3.2g.) was obtained on treating the salt (4.0 g.) with 
an equivalent amount of hydrochloric acid. It crystallised from aqueous alcohol 
(charcoal) in colorless prismatic needles, m.p. 287-88° (decomp.). ‘The crystals contain 
water of crystallisation which is easily removed by heating in vacuum at 120° for 1 hour. 
(Found : N, 4.4; equiv., 165.5. CyoH,,0,N requires N, 4.2 percent. Equiv., 166.5). 

2-Methyl-4:6-diphenylpyridine (III).—An intimate mixture of the above potassium 
salt (3.5 g.) and calcium hydroxide (7.0 g.) was heated strongly in a horizontal tube 
closed at one end. A thick oil, which distilled slowly, solidified readily (1.4 g.) and 
crystallised from petroleum ether in colorless prisms, m.p. 6a-70°. On purification 
by chromatography in petroleum ether solution on alumina (Brockmann), (III) was 
obtained pure, m.p. 73°, undepressed on admixture with Gastaldi’s pyridine. (Found: 
N, 5-7. CysH,sN requires N, 5.7 per cent). 

Decarboxylation of Meyer's Acid (11). Method {a)—The acid was heated ona 
metal bath the temperature of which was gradually raised from 260° to 290°. The evolu- 
tion of carbon dioxide was complete in a few minutes. The residue on distillation gave a 
quantitative yield of (III), which on purification by chromatography, was obtained in 
prisms, m.p. 73°, undepressed on admixture with Gastaldi’s pyridine. (Found: C, 
88.1; H, 5.9; N, 5.6. CisHi;N requires C, 88.1 ; H, 6.1; N, 5.7 per cent). 

The picrate crystallised from butanol in yellow plates, m.p. 213° (Dilthey, J. prakt. 
Chem., 1916, 943, 53, gives m.p. 212-13°). (Found: C, 61.0; H, 3.5; N, 12.0. C,,Hi.N. 
C.H;0;N, requires C, 60.8 ; H, 3.8; N, 11.8 per cent). 

The picrolonate crystallised from alcohol in yellow needles, m.p. 187-88° (decomp.). 
(Found: C, 66.0; H,4.4; N, 13.9. CisHisN-CioH,O,N, requires C, 66.0; H, 4.4; 
N, 13.8 per cent). 

Method (b) (Meyer’s method).—An intimate mixture of the acid (1.0 g.) and soda 
lime (4.0g.) was heated carefully with a smoky flame in vacuum and the distillate 
was collected on a cold finger. This was dissolved in petroleum ether, filtered and 
concentrated. ‘The solution deposited yellow needles (ca. 50 mg.), m.p. 148-52° which 
were purified by chromatography in petroleum solution on an alumina column, ‘The 
yellow band (green fluorescence in ultraviolet light) was eluted by a mixture of petro- 
leum ether and benzene (3:2). The material crystallised from light petroleum in 
yellow leaflets, m.p. 156° (Meyer, m p. 156°). Tke compound is feebly basic and dissolves 
in concentrated sulphuric acid with a deep yellow solution. (Found: C, 83.9; H, 5.0; 
N, 5.3. CyHi,ON requires C, 84.1; H, 4.8; N, 5.2 percent). The compound 
was ketonic and furnished an oxime, m.p. 290° (decomp.) which was not depressed 
on admixture with the oxime of (XI) mentioned below. ‘The petroleum mother-liquor 
on concentration gave a gummy mass (0.5 g.) which slowly crystallised. This was 
identified as (I11) by m.p. and mixed !n.p. . . 

1-Methyl-3-phenyl-2-azafluo1enone (K1). Method (a).—The compound (II) (r1.5 g.) 
was converted into the acid chloride by refluxing with thionyl chloride (8 c.c.) for 4 
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hours. The crystalline acid chloride was dissolved in warm freshly distilled nitro- 
benzene (30 c.c.) and then cooled and treated with anhydrous aluminium chloride 
(x.7 g.) in small portions. The deep yellow coloured mixture was maintained at 50°-60° 
for 14 hours. The complex was then decomposed with ice and hydrochloric acid and 
the nitrobenzene removed in a current of steam. The residue was treated with sodium 
acetate (10 g.) and the sulphur-yellow precipitate (1.3 g.) was collected and crystallised 
from a mixture of benzene and light petroleum. ‘he compound (XI) was obtained in 
light yellow flat needles, m.p. 155-56°, undepressed on admixture with Meyer’s so- 
called ‘‘2-methyl-4:6-diphenylpyridine’’. The compound dissoived in concentrated sul- 
phuric acid giving a deep yellow solution. (Found: N, 5.2. C.H,,ON requires N, 
5.2 per cent). 

Method (b).—The acid (II, 0.2 g.) was dissolved in concentrated sulphuric acid 
(rx c.c.) and heated at roo° on the water-bath for 8 hours. On pouring the orange-red 
solution into water, a yellow crystalline precipitate at once appeared. The whole was 
made alkaline to litmus and the precipitate collected (0.18 g.) and crystallised from petrol- 
benzene mixture in flat yellow needles, m.p. 156°. 

Oasime.—A solution of the ketone (0.5 g.) in pyridine (25 c.c.) was heated on the 
steam-bath with hydroxylamine hydrochloride {0.5 g.) for 14 hours and then Jeft over 
night al the room temperature. The oxime, precipitated by addition of water, crystallis- 
ed from butanol in fine, long, colorless needles (0.3 g.), m-p. 291-92° (decomp., darken- 
ing at 285°). (Found: N, 9.7. CysHisON, requires N, 9.8 per cent). 

1-Methyl-3-phenyl-2-azafluorene (XJI).—The above ketone (XI, 0.3 g.) was treated 
with hydrazine hydrate (x c.c., 100%) and heated in a sealed tube at 200°-210° for 24 
hours. ‘The azafluorene was obtained as a colorless solid (0.27 g.), crystallising from 
methyl alcohol in light colorless needles, m.p. 104-105°. (Found: N, 5.5. CisHuN 
requires N, 5.4 per cent). The picrate was obtained from methyl alcohol in yellow needles, 
m.p. 209-11° (decomp.!. ‘Found: N, 11.4. C:sHi;N.CsH30,N;, requires N, 11.5 per cent). 

2:3-4:5- Dibenzoylene-6-methylpyridine (XI1I).—The acid (X, 1.4 g.) was convert- 
ed into the acid chloride by heating with thiony] chloride (2uc.c.) for 2 hours. A 
cold solution of the acid chloride in nitrobenzene (x5 c.c.) was treated with anhydrous 
aluminium chloride (2.4g.), the whole allowed to attain the room temperature and then 
warmed at 60° 65° for 11 hours The miature was then decomposed with ice and hy- 
drochloric acid and nitrobenzene removed by steam distillation. A dark brown gum 
was left which was boiled with a mixture of ethyl alcohol (130 cc.) and n-butyl alcohol 
(100 c.c.). The yellow crystalline precipitate (o 45g, after treatment with alkali was 
crystallised from pyridine in yellow needles. m.p. 260-62°. Petrow (loc. cit.) gives 
m.p. 263° (corr.). (Found: N, 47. CaHiO2N requires N, 4.7 percent). The 
compound gives a deep yellow coloration with concentrated sulphuric acid. The 
dioxime crystallised from pyridine in nearly coloriess needles, which shrinks at 320° 
and decomposes at higher temperature. (Found: N, 12.6. CovHi;302N3 requires N, 


12.8 per cent). 
The absorption spectra weie taken by Dr. F. B. Strauss of Oxford, One of us 


(J. N. C.) thanks Prof. Sir Robert Robinson, O. M., P. R. S., for helpful discussion. 
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COMPLEX COMPOUNDS OF THIODICYANDIAMIDINE 
WITH METALLIC ELEMENTS. PART I 


By PRIvADARANJAN RAy anp Ajoy Kumar CHAUDHURY 


Thiodicyandiamidine (guanylthionrea) has been found to act as a bifunctional ligand yielding com- 
plexes of the inner metallic type with copper and nicke]. ‘he constitution of these complexes has been 
discussed. 


Thiodicyandiamidine or guanylthiourea (I) has been found to act as a bifunctional 
ligand resembling biguanide and dicyaudiamidine, yielding, with bivalent metals like 
copper and nickel, complex compounds of the inner metallic type (II). 


H,N —-C—NH—C—NH, HN= co nee 
l| i mit 
$ NH SH NH 
(I a) f (I b) 


It can react in either of its tautomeric forms (a) or (b) to give rise to inner metallic 
complexes of the structures shown below : . 7 


S = 
I | 
gms H—C—NH, HN= ve 
“ I : 
me N S - 
Se N 7 
Me; Mey 
(II a) (11 b) 


([Me=Cu or Ni] 


As the colour of the copper complex is brown, while that of nickel is orange, it 
may be assumed that the configuration of the former corresponds to the structure (II b) 
and that of the latter to (Ila). For, it is well known that all nickel complexes of the 
inner metallic type, with the nickel atom linked to four N atoms in the complex, are 
yellow, orange or red. ‘Typical instances of this are furnished by the ligands like bi- 
guanides and glyoximes. The brown colour of copper complex suggests strongly of 
the presence of acopper—sulpbur bond. ‘This is further supported by its ready decom- 
position into black sulphide of copper. The corresponding nickel complex, on the 
other hand, fails to give any nickel sulphide even with boiling alkali solutions. Then 
again, while nickel combines,- as usual, with two molecules of thiodicyandiamidine 
filling up all the four co-ordination positions, copper unites with only one molecule of 
the ligand occupying two of its co-ordination positfons, the other two being filled up 
by water molecules (III). This constitutes an important distinction between copper 
and nickel in respect of their thiodicyandiamidine complexes. But the configuration 


5—1737P—12 
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(IV) for the nickel complex with two free amino groups would rather make it behave 
as a diacidic base like its biguanide analogues. But the fact that the compound is 
incapable of forming salts with acids may be attributed to the presence of the acidic 


= 8 


NH — | 
HN=C—NH—C—NH, : li f 
Ss ie SF 
ie FF x Ni 

Cu x Ss 
ef eon, hs 2 N 
ra ~., “ i 
H,0 OH, H,N—C—NH—C—NH, 
— = i 
X=OH or 1/2 SO, = S 
(LI) (IV) 


thio-amido group S=C,—NH, in the molecule. ‘This is also in parallel with the beha- 
viour of nickel dicyandiamidine complex. So, while the nickel ion reacts with thio- 
dicyandiamidine in its tautomeric form (Ia), copper reacts more easily with its thiol 
form (I b). : 

Measurement of magnetic susceptibilities indicates that the copper and nickel com- 
plexes possess planar configuration with dsp*® hybrid bonds. 


EXPERIMENTAL 


Thiodicyandianidine was prepared from dicyandiamide and sulphuretted hydrogen 
according to the method described by Bamberger (Ber, 1883, 16, 1460). Oxalate of 
the base was prepared from the product of the reaction by treatment with ammonium 
oxalate and oxalic acid, and purified by recrystallisation. (Found: N, 31.63; $, 17.90; 
oxalic acid, 34.06. 2C,H,N.S C,H,0,.4H,O0 requires N,2 310; S, 17.60; oxalic acid, 
34.80 per cent). ; 

From the oxalate, pure base was obtained by treatment with baryta solution ; m. p. 
of the base, 160°. (Found N, 47.10; S, 26.90. C,H,N,S requires N, 47-453 S, 
27.10 per cent). 

Cupric monothiodicyandiamidine sulphate was obtained as «a brown preci- 
pitate when a solution of copper sulphate (1 25 g.) was added to that of thiodicyandi- 
amidine (1.18 g.). The product was filtered, washed with cold water, and then dried 
in air. The substance is insoluble in cold water, but slightly soluble in hot water ; 
the solution yields a white precipitate of BaSO, with barium chloride. On warming 
with dilute acid or alkali solution it gives a black precipitate of copper sulphide. On 
heating to 105° it blackens due to the formation of copper sulphide. {Found : Cu, 
21.06; N, 1843; S§ (total), 15.82; SO,, 15.78% H:O (by loss at 100°), 11.66. 
[Cu(C,H.N.S)(H20)31,50..4H,0 requires Cu, 21.13; N, 18.63; S(total), 15.07; 
$O,, 15.96 ; H,O (4 mol.), 11.96 per cent}. 


a3 - am ~n = 7 : 
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The substance (dried at roo°) gives Cu, 23.90; S(total), 18.20 ; [Cu(C,H;N;,$)- 
(H,0)2]2 SO, requires Cu, 24.01 ; S(total), 18.14 per cent. 

Cupric monothiodicyandiamidine hydroxide was obtained from a cold solution 
of copper sulphate (1.25 g) and that of thiodicyandiamidine (zr 18 g.) in the presence 
of an excess of ainmonium hydroxide. The product was filtered, washed with cold 
water, and then dried in a desiccator to a constant weight. ; 

The substance forms brown crystals, insoluble in water and alcohol. It liberates 
ammonia from solutions of ammonium salts. It is decomposed by warm dilute hydro- 
chloric acid with separation of black sulphide of copper. When heated to roo° it 
blackens due to the formation of CuS. {Found: Cu, 27.38; N, 24.12; S, 13.64. 
[Cu(C,H,N.S)(H,0).] OH requires Cu, 27.19 ; N, 23.98; S, 13.70 per cent}. 

Nickel tris-thiodicyandiamidine was prepared by the addition of a solution of nickel 
sulphate (1 4g.) to thal of thiodicyandiamidine (1.18 g.) in the presence ofa large 
excess of caustic soda. ‘I'he orange coloured precipitate was fiitered, washed with 
cold water and dried in a desiccator to a constant weight. The substance is insoluble 
in water and alcohol. It liberates ammonia from ammonium salts, but is unaffected 
by boiling caustic soda solution. It is readily decomposed by warm dilute acids. 
{Found : Ni, 18.40 ; N, 34.91; S, 19.90; H2O (by loss at rou’), $.yo. [Ni/C.HNS)a], 
1.5 H,O requires Ni, 18.35 ; N, 35 03; S, 20.01; HO, 8.40 per cent} 

[Found (for the anhydrous substance): Ni, 20.09; N, 38 06; S, 21 90° Calc. Ni, 
20.05 ; N, 38 26; S, 21.86 per cent]. 

Magnetic Suscepitbilities—Lhe magnetic susceptibilities of the compounds were 
measured in a Gouy’s balance. The results are given below. 


Substance Xe Xu(obs).  8(diamagnetic Xatfcort ) Bs. 
correction ) 
1. [Cu(CyHsN,S) (H,O)3]SO; 4H3O0 2.70x107§  1623X x08 ~=— 207 X 1078 1830X 1076 1.50 
2. [Cn(C,HsN,S)(H,0),]0H 3.45X107€  Bo5.5X107® 65.6X 1078 871 xX 1078 1.46 
3. LNi(CsHsNyS)], 1.5H,0 Diamagnetic 


‘Tbe moment values for the copper atom in the copper complexes are somewhat 
lower than the theoretical value of 1-73 ws, Which suggests an unusually high temperature 
effect. 


TInorcanic CHamistry Lasoratory, . 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SCIENCE, Received June 28, 1950. 
Cacurta. 
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QUINOLINE DERIVATIVES. PART XV 
By T. N. GuosH 


Synthesis of a thiazylaminoquinoline derivative containing a piperidino group is described. 


In recent years certain quinoline and isoquinoline derivaties (Kreitmair, A1ch. Exp. 
Path. Pharm., 1932, 16%, 509; Ellinger et al., Klin Woch , 1934, 18, 411; German 
Patent, 549,967) have been found to possess antispasmodic activity. Of the former, 
reference is made to the synthesis of some pyridylquinolines and thiazylquinolines 
(Heilbron and co-workers, J. Chem. Soc., 1943, 401), some of which have shown some 
promise as spasmolytic agents. That the presence of sulphur-containing groups like 
thiazyl, thienyl, etc., may promote stch activity is indicatcd by the recent observations 
(Blicke and Tsao, J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1944, 66, 1645; Adamson and Green, Nature, 
1950, 165, 122) about the pronounced spasmolytic activity of certain thiophene deriva- 
tives containing tertiary bases. 

From a general survey of the chemistry of antispasmodics (cf. Blicke et al., J. Amer. 
Chem. Soc., 1939, 61, 93, 771, 774) it is found that they are, in general, salts of secon- 
dary or tertiary bases. It has been therefore considered to be of interest to synthesise 
quinoline derivatives containing both the thiazylamino group and tertiary bases and to 
see if antispasmodic activity might be found in such a class of compounds. 

2-Methyl-4-hydroxy-6-aminoquinoline (Jacini, Gazzeita, 1939, 69, 111; Kermack 
and Weatherhead, J. Chem. Soc., 1939, 563) has now been converted into the corres- 
ponding 6-thiocarbamido derivative (I), which, when reacted with of-dichlorodiethyl 
ether, has easily furnished the corresponding 6-(thiazyl-2’-)amino derivative (II). 
When treated with phosphorus oxychloride, the compound (II) has yielded the corres- 
ponding 4-chloro derivative (III). The condensation of (III) with piperidine results 
in the formation of the corresponding 4-piperidino derivative (IV) (cf. Kermack and 
Weatherhead, loc. cit.), the pharmacological examination of which is in progress. 
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Compounds other than ketones, but containing an active methyl or methylene 
gioup, may sometimes be induced to respond to the Mannich reaction (ef. Kermack and 
Muir, J. Chem. Soc., 1931, 3089; Pathak and Ghosh, this Journal, 1949, 26, 371). In 
fact, Kermack and Muir (loc. cit.) have shown that the methyl group in quinaldine 
reacts with formaldehyde and secondary amines to give rise to tertiary bases. In order 
to introduce another tertiary base into (IV), the condensation of (IV) with formaldehyde 
and a secondary amine was attempted under a variety of conditions but without sticcess 


EXPERIMENTAL 


2-Methyl-4-hydroxy-6-thiocarbamidoquinoline (I).—To an aqueous solution of 
2-methyl-4-hydroxy-6-aminoquinoline hydrochloride (12 g., Jacini, loc. cit.) potassium 
thiocyanate (ro g.) was added. The solution was heated on the water-bath to diyness 
and the solid treated with water. ‘The mixture was again evaporated to dryness This 
operation was repeated once more and the solid finally baked on the water-bath for rz 
hour. The solid was finely powdered, triturated with cold dilute hydrochloric acid, 
filtered and thoroughly washed with water. It is insoluble in boiling water and in 
almost all organic solvents, and could not therefore be further crystallised. It was 
therefore washed thoroughly with hot alcohol and ether and obtained as a yellowish 
granular solid (11 g.) which decomposes at 270°-272°, with evolution of gas, to a brown 
pasty solid. (Found: N, 17.71. C,,H,,ON,S requires N, 18.02 per cent). 

It is insoluble in cold dilute hydrochloric acid but readily soluble in cold dilute 
alkali. It is rather unstable even towards cold dilute alkali, the conversion into 6-amino- 
compound taking place within a short time. 

2-Methyl-4-hydroxy-6 (thiazyl-2’-) aminoquinoline (II).—The above compound 
(1,10 g.) was thoroughly triturated with water (roo c.c.) and while the mixture 
was heated under reflux on the water-bath, «@-dichlorodiethyl ether {ro 2.) was 
giadually added under shaking. On heating and shaking a clear solution was 
gradually obtained which was further heated on the water-bath for 2 hours. Next 
day the solution was diluted with water and basified with ammonium hydroxide 
when a brown solid was obtained. It was purified by solution in cold dilute 
hydrochloric acid, shaking the clear solution with ether and by basifying the aqueous 
solution with ammonium hydroxide. The brown granular solid (9.2 g.), thus obtained, 
is practically insoluble in boiling water and in most of the organic solvents. It was, 
however, crystallised from nitrobenzene as a brownish crystalline powder. It becomes 
deep chocolate coloured on heating and does not melt even at 300°. (Found: N, 16.68; 
S, 11.97. CisH:,0N5S requires N, 16.34; S, 12.45 per cent). 

The compound (II) is not readily soluble in cold dilute alkali but goes into solution 
on standing It is, however, readily soluble in cold dilute hydrochloric acid. In acetic 
acid the compound is readily soluble and is not precipitated on dilution with water, 
indicating the formation of a salt with acetic acid. However, the base is completely 
precipitated when basified with ammonium hydroxide. ‘he solution of the compound 
in nitrobenzene does not desulphuris¢ yellow oxide of mercury, indicating the presence 
of sulphur in the ring and the formation of the thiazole ring. 7 
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2-Methyl-4-Chloro-6-(thiazyl-2’-)aminoquinoline (III).—The compound (II, 12 g.) 
was gradually added to phosphorus oxychloride (50 cc.), when a thick solution was 
obtained with rise in temperature. The solution was heated in an oil-bath under 
reflux at 120°-125° for 2 hours and at 125°-130° for a further period of 2 hours. Next 
day, the excess of phosphorus oxychloride was distilled under reduced pressure and the 
residue, after being cooled in ice, was treated with cold water when a dark coloured 
solution was obtained with rise in temperature. The solution was basified with caustic 
soda solution, when a solid was precipitated which, after being allowed to stand for 
one hour under occasional stirring, was filtered and thoroughly washed with water. 
lt is readily soluble in alcohol, ether and other organic solvents and was crystallised 
from aqueous alcohol (charcoal) in yellowish rectangular plates (8 g.), m.p. 206°-207°. 
It was dried at r05°-110° 2 vacuo. (Found. N, 15.25. CisHioN,ClS requires N, 15.25 
per cent). It is readily soluble in cold, dilute mineral acids but insoluble in alkali. 

2-Methyl-4-piperidino-6-(thiazyl-2'-)aminoquinoline (IV) —A mixture of the 
compound (IlI, 5g.) and piperidine (7.5 c.c.) was heated on the water-bath for 4 hours. 
The thick, dark coloured solution was poured into water when a pasty mass was preci- 
pitated. The mixture was steam-distilled and the residue was cooled and powdered. 
The solid was further purified by solution in dilute hydrochloric acid and reprecipitation 
by ammonium hydroxide. It was finally crystallised from acetone-benzene mixture 
{x:1) in brown, rectangular plates (2 8 g.), in._p. 238-40°. (Found: N, 16.95. CysHaoN.S 
requires N, 17.28 per cent) It is insoluble in alkali but readily soluble in dilute mineral 
acids. It is soluble in most of the organic solvents but practically insoluble in boiling 
water. 
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INVESTIGATIONS ON NICKEL AMMINES. PART II. PRECIPITATION 
OF NICKELOUS HYDROXIDE UNDER DIFFERENT CONDITIONS 
AND ITS SOLUBILITY IN AQUEOUS AMMONIA 


By C. SHupnir SHAW AND SATYESHWAR GHOSH 


Observations on the solubility of nickelous hydroxide, prepared by using different proportions of 
nickel and hvdroxyl ions, have been recorded The difference in solubility of the different samples 
has been ascribed to the amphoteric nature of the hydroxide 


It is interesting to note that there is a wide variation in the observations of various 
workers regarding the solubility of hydrated nickelous oxide in aqueous ammonia solu- 
tions ; workers like Bonsdroff (Z. anorg. Chem., 1904, 44, 185) and Strack (Ber., 1903, 
86, 3840), while giving their observations, suggest that the variation and non-agreement 
in their results are due to the different modifications of the hydrated oxide employed 
by them. The existing literature, however, does not convey any conclusive explana- 
tion of the different modifications of nickelous hydroxide. 

In our detailed study of the complex ammines of nickel (to be published later) 
it was considered necessary to investigate those varying conditions which lead to differ- 
ences in the solubility of the nickelous bydroxide in aqueous ammonia. In this paper 
we have employed nickelous hydroxide prepared by using different proportions of 
nickelous salt and alkali, in order to elucidate the nature of the hydroxide obtained under 
different conditions, and its effect, on its solubility. 

We have observed that nickelous hydroxide, precipitated from a soluble nickel sait 
by caustic soda, generally requires smaller quantities of the alkali for complete precipi- 
tation. In the cold about 12% less alkali is required than the theoretical quantity 
for complete removal of nickel from an M/2 solution, whereas in the hot a still smaller 
quantity is sufficient for complete precipitation. Similar observations have been re- 
corded by Britton (J. Chem. Sgc., 1925, 2210). We have, however, noted that the 
amount of alkalineeded, approaches the theoretical value for dilute nickel salt solutions. 
We find that the character of the hydroxide precipitated by deficient, equivalent, and 
a slight excess of caustic soda, in the cold, differs remarkably in its capacity to dissolve 
in aqueous ammonia. The solubility was found to be the least for samples obtained 
with increasing quantities of alkali. A similar phenomenon has been observed by Dey 
and Ghosh (this Journal, 1947, 24, 181) and Mehrotra and Ghosh (P10c. Nat. Acad. Sci., 
India, 1946, 18, 16x) iu the cise of cupric hydroxide. 


HxPpeRIMENTAL 


Three sanfples, A, Band C, of nickelous hydroxide precipitates were obtained by 
the interaction of a fixed volume of nickel sulphate with varying amounts of caustic soda 
solutions, as shown in the following table. 
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Taste I 


r50 c.c. of M/2-NiSO, solution = 138.7 c.c. of 1.082N-NaOH solution. 


Temp. = 30°. 
Sample Vol. of M/2-NiSO,, Vol. of NaOH. Remarks. 
A 150 C.c. 138.7 ¢.c, Alkali, 14.38% less 
B 150 1387 Alkali, equivalent 
Cc 150 158.7 Alkali, 14.38% excess 


The precipitation was catried out at a room temperature of 30°, with continuous 
stirring. The nickelous hydroxide formed was filtered and washed with cold distilled 
water till the fillrate was free from nickel, alkali and sulphate ions. The precipitates 
were then shaken vigorously with distilled water to make a homogeneous suspension, 
and the final volume raised to 500 c.c. Nickel content of the suspension was then esti- 
mated volumetrically using potassium cyanide (cf. Treadwell and Hall, ‘Analytical 
Chemistry’”’, Vol. II, p. 680), and several estimations from io c.c. of the suspension 
gave concordant results. The final volume of the three suspensions were so adjusted that 
the nickel content was the same in all the three cases. The sulphate in each of the 
finally diluted suspensions was then estimated and the following results were obtained. 


TaBLe II 


Nickel in mg. atoms per litre = 98.65. 


Sample . “Sulphate in mg. M ion 
per litre. 
A 0.5059 
B 0.5012 
Cc 0.3857 


The above table shows that the sulphate is associated with the precipitates and it 
decreases with increasing quantity of alkali employed for precipitation. These results 
are in agreement with those obtained by Dey and Ghosh (loc. cst.) in the case of cupric 
hydroxide. 


Solubility in Aqueous Ammonia Solulions.—Each of the suspensions (25 c.c.) con- 
taining the same amount of nickel was taken in glass sloppered Jena glass botties 
and 50 c.c. of aqueous ammonia solutions of different concentrations were added, 
so that the final concentiation of ammonia iu each was 0.5M, r.0oM, 1.5M, 2.0M, 2.5M 
and 3.0M respectively. The suspensions with the aqueous ammonia were allowed to 
stand for approximately 18 to 20 hours at room temperature (30°) with occasional 
shaking, when the nickel content in the solution became constant. The suspensions 
were then filtered through a double Tayer of Whatman’s No. 42 filter papers. aud nickel 
was estimated in 25 c.c. of the filtrate. The following table gives the results. 
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Tasiy JIT 
Nickel in each suspension = 98.65 mg. atoms per litre. 
Final conc. of ammonia soln. Amount of nickel dissolved in mg. atoms per litre of seapennls 
A. B. : 
o.5M 0 3312 0.2473 0.1628 
I.0 2.561 2.303 2.058 
15 4745 4.310 3-952 
20 7-442 ; 6 775 6.357 
25 12.00 TI.570 10.250 
3.0 . 14.090 17.540 11.330 


The above results show that the sample of nickelous hydroxide precipitated with 
excess of alkali is more soluble. It is also observed that the three types of precipitates 
show a variation in their physical properties, namely, the size of the particles, a slight 
variation in colour, ranging from olive green to whitish green, and the gelatinous nature of 
the precipitates. Thus the precipitates obtained with excess of alkali are more compact. 

It was thought necessary to see the effect of the grain size of the particles of the 
hydroxide on its solubility in ammonia solutions. For this purpose nickelous hydroxide 
sample was obtained by precipitating the hydroxide with excess of alkali (14.4% more 
than the equivalent amount) at 80°, and an even suspension was obtained as described 
above and contained no free nickel or hydroxyl ions but only a small quantity of sul- 
phate ion associated with the precipitate. This suspension was divided in two parts, 
Pand Q. ‘The portion Q was then thoroughly ground in an agate mortar, small amounts 
at a time, the whole operation lasting for about four hours. ‘The volume of the sus- 
pensions was then raised to 200 c.c. each. Nickel in both the suspensions was the 
same, namely 86.62 mg. atoms/litre. The sulphate associated in each of the finally 
diluted suspensions was estimated and was found to be identical. The difference in 
the size of the particles of the suspensions was established by taking tho two suspensions 
in two long tubes (1 cm. diameter) and noting the time taken by the suspensions to 
settle down through a fixed height, as noted below. 


TasLe IV 
Distance settled. Time taken by Distance settled. Time taken by 
P. Q. P, : 
Icm. 51 mins. 20 mins. 20cm. 105 mins. 140 mins, 
2 33 45 a5 130 175 
60 80 30 170 222 


= 85 Id5 

It is thus observed that the precipitate, which was ground, takes a longer time to 
settle, showing the particles of the precipitate in the suspension Q are smaller in size 
than those of the other. 

The solubilities of these two types of precipitates in o.5M, 1.0M and 1.5M aqueous 
ammonia solutions were determined by the method already described. The following 
results were obtained. 


TABLE V 
Nickel in each of the suspensions = 86.62 mg. atoms per litre. 
Final conc. of ammonia. Amornt of dissolved Niin mg. atoms per lit. of NH; in suspension 
P. QO. 
0.5 M 0.1614 0.1610 
1.00% 2.0530 ° 2.0510 
1.5 : 4.0786 4.0760 


It is thus evident from the above table that reduction in the size of the particles 
has no remarkable effect on the solubility of the hydroxide in aqueous ammonia solution, 
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DIscUSSION 


_ From’the experimental results the solubility of the hydroxide samples precipitated 
with excess of alkali appears to be least soluble ; wheieas those with deficient alkali 
are more soluble, and further the solubility is more related to the chemical character 
rather than the grain size of the precipitated hydroxide. 

Considering the amphoteric nature of nickelous hydroxide, we may consider the 
following reactions occurring on the surface of the hydroxide : 


Ni(OH), ~, Ni(OH)*+ OH! o i) 
Ni(OH)* “> Nio + H* a .. (ii) 
H*+0H’ *> BLO a vee (iii) 


According to the above scheme, equation (i), nickelous hydroxide behaves as a base, 
and in equation (ii), H* ion is liberated. Naturally, if OH’ ions are deficient in the 
system NiSO,—NaOH, the equation (i) will proceed from left to right and thus anions 
like sulphate will be preferentially associated by the precipitate because of its basic 
character. If, however, OH’ ions are in excess in the system, the equation (i) will 
proceed from left to right and the hydroxide will show acidic properties, thus dimini- 
shing the chances of the adsorption of sulphate ions. | 

For the formation of ammines the necessary electrons are supplied by the ammonia 
molecules. Each ammonia molecule donates two electrons. If, therefore, the nickelous 
hydroxide is converted, of course, partially into Ni(OH)", the affinity for electrons will 
increase, and the tendency of the formation of an ammine will then be very prominent. 

We are of the opinion that the solubility of nickelous hydroxide in ammonia, due 
to the formation of an ammine, first passes through a colloidal stage, and finally goes 
to complete dissolution forming complex ammino-nickel ion with increasing concentra- 
tion of ammonia (cf. Dey, J. Coliosd Sci., 1948, 8, 373; Ghosh and Dhar, J. 
Phys. Chem., 1924, 28, 457; 1926, 80, 628). It is but apparent that an acid surface 
of Ni(OH)*, as represented by equation (i), will be a favourable condition for the adsorp- 
tion of ammonia to form a colloidal solution. 

The quantity of sulphate associated with the precipitate varies with the amount of 
alkali used for precipitation, but the formation of the nickel ammine does not seem to be 
directly dependent on the amount of adsorbed sulphate Thus, in Table III, we find 
that the variation in the solubility of nickelous hydroxide is considerable in samples A 
and B, though the difference in the amount of sulphate lies within 1%. 

We thus conclude that for the favourable formation of complex nickel ammines 
from hydrated nickelous oxide, the precipitate must be obtained with a lesser amount of 
alkali since excess of alkali gives a precipitate which is likely to be chemically less 
active and is thus. unsuitable for co-ordination. 2 

Further work on nickel ammines is in progress, which will substantiate the view 
advanced in this paper and will form the subject matter of subsequent communications. 
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METALLIC COMPLEXES OF TARTARIC AND CITRIC ACIDS. PART II. 
COPPER-ALKALI TARTRATE 


By R. N. SEN SARMA 


From conductometric measurements it has been shown that in dilute solution cupric ion reacts 
with alkali tartrate just like the free acid resulting in the formation of a complex containing metal and 
tartrate ion in the proportion of 1:1. By utilising Job’s method of continued variation the instability 
constant of the complex has been determined. The mean value of K, the instability constant found, 
is 6.1 x 107%. 


In a previous communication (this Journal, 1950, 27, 443) the results of the observa- 
tions with tartaric acid were discussed. The present paper deals with the observations 
made with alkali tartrate by conductometric measurements. A summary with reference 
to the work done by various investigators on this issue had been included in Part I (loc. 
cit.). Although it was shown that copper reacted with alkali tartrate resulting in the 
formation of a complex containing metal and tartrate ion in the proportion of r:z, no 
attempt was made to determine the stability of the complex formed. The author by 
utilising Job’s method of continued variation (Job, Compt. rend., 1925, 180, 928) has 
determined the instability constant of the complex. 


ExPERIMENTAL 


Solutions prepared from Merck’s copper nitrate and Rochelle salt (as alkali tartrate) 
were used in all the measurements. Both copper and tartrate were estimated iodo- 
metrically. 

Conductometiic Measurements.—The same apparatus, as in the case with tartaric 
acid (loc. cit.), was used in all the conductometric measurements. Conductometric 
titration results are shown in Tables I and II and in curves I and I (Fig. 1). 
Conductance measurements in both equi- and snon-equimolecular solutions were 
made in the same way as in casé with tartaric acid (loc. cit.). Tables II-V contain 
the experimental data for equimolecular and VI-IX for non-equimolecular solutions 
respectively. Curves I-III (Fig. 2) and I-IV (Fig. 3) demonstrate, as in the case with 
tartaric acid, the divergence from the additivity rule plotted against composition 
of the mixture in the case of equi- and non-equimolecular solutions respectively. In 
the case of equimolecular solutions, one experiment (Table IV; curve II, Fig. 2) was 
performed by taking ammoniacal solution of copper nitrate (i.e. ammonia was added 
to copper nitrate solution till the precipitate formed dissolved and then diluted to the 
required volume) instead of a simple solution. 

During measurements, in the case of higher concentrations of copper and tartrate 
solutions (up to M/20 strength), some mixtures in the neighbourhood of 1:1 became. 
slightly turbid, if kept for some time. In those cases therefore seadings were taken 
soon after mixing. 
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Tass I 


Conductometric titration of copper nitrate with Rochelle salt (R-salt). 
M/50-Copper nitrate (50 c.c.) solution was taken in a cell and molar 
R-salt added. Initial value of the conductance (1/R) of the copper 

nitrate solution=58.8x1z07*. Temp.=30°. 


(cf. Fig. 1, curve I), 


Increase of conduc- Increase of conduc- Increase of conduc- 
R-salt soln. tance over the R-salt soln. tance over the R-salt soln. tance over the - 
added. initial value after added initial valne after added. initial value after 
each addition. each addition. each addition. 
0 c.c. ° 1.0 C.c. 14.2 1074 2.0 C.c. 56.1 x 1074 
0.2 3.7 * 1074 1.2 al.a 2.2 63.9 
0.4 6.1 I.4 30.5 2.4 72.8 
0.6 7.9 1.6 39.0 2.6 81.1 
0.8 10.2 1.8 47-4 2.8 90.3 


The increase in conductance, observed after each addition of R-salt solution over the 
initial value 58.8 x 107‘, has been plotted against the ratio of copper to tartrate. 


Tare II 


Conductometric titration of cobper nitsate with Rochelle salt (R-salt). 
M}75-Copper nitrate solution (50 c.c.) was taken in a cell and molar 
‘R-salt solution added. Initial value of the conductance (1/R) 
of the copper nitrate solution=43.1x107*. Temp.=30°. 


(cf. Fig. 1, curve II). 


Increase of conduc- Increase of conduc- Increase of conduc- 
R-salt-soln. tance over the R-salt soln. tance over the R-salt soln, tance over the 
added. initial value after added. initial value after added. initial value after 

each addition. each addition. each addition. 

oC.C. oxzo074 1.0 C.c. 21.0 x 1074 2.0 C.c, 65.6 x 1074 
0.2 2.1 1.2 30.4 2.2 74.5 
0.4 43 1.4 39-5 2.4 82.7 
0.6 6.7 1.6 48.6 2.6 OI. 
0.8 12.2 1.8 56.9 = 2.8 99.8 


The increase in conductance ‘observed after each addition of R-salt solution over the 
initial value 43.1 x 10° * has been plotted against the ratio of copper to tartrate. 
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TasiEe III 


s 


Conductivity experiment of M/20-copper nitrate with M/20-Rochelle salt, 
Temp. =30°. (cf Fig. 2, curve J). 


Copper (r/R) x 104 of the soln. (r/R) X rot of the soln (1/R) xX 104 of the mix- 
nitenis in col (x), each R-salt in col. (3), each (Cy, +Cy) ture of solns. in (C3-Cy). 
* “poln, diluted to soln. diluted to =Cys cols. (1) and 
50 c.c.= Cy. 50 c.c. =Cy. (3) = Cy. 
I 2 3 4 5 6 7 
g0 C.c. 138.9 oce se 138.9 138.9 ° 
45 125.0 5 17.5 142.5 126.6 15.9 
40 112.4 10 31.3 143-7 116.3 27.4 
35 100.0 15 45-5 145-5 105.8 39-7 
33.5 94.1 17.5 52.1 146.2 IOI.5 44.7 
go 88.5 20 58.2 146.6 95-2 51.4 
27-5 80.7 22.5 64.3 144.8 89.3 555 
as 74-1 25 70.9 145.0 87.0 58.0 
22.5 68.0 27-5 76.9 144.9 88.3 56.6 
20 59-9 30 83.3 143-2 91-7 51.5 
17-5 54.2 32.5 89.3 143-4 95-0 48.4 
16.7 51.3 33-3 90.9 142.2 97-1 45.1 
i§ 46.5 35 96.2 142.7 99.0 | 43-7 
10 31.6 40 107.5 139.1 107.5 31.6 
5 17.5 45 117.6 135-1 115.6 19.5 
See aes 50 130.7 136.7 130.7 ° 
TasLe IV 


Conductivity expt. of M/20-Rochelle salt and M/20-copper nitrate (ammoniacal). 
Temp.=30°. (cf. Fig. 2, curve IJ). 


(1/R) X 104 of the soln. (7/R) x 104 of the soln. (1/R) xX 104 of the 
Copper in col. (1), each R-salt in col. (3), each (Cy + Cy) mixture of (Ca~—Cy). 
nitrate diluted to soln. diluted to =C;. solns. in’cols (1) 
soln. 50 c.c,=C). 500 ¢.=Cy and (3) Cy, 
x a 3 4 5 6 y 
50 C.c. 158.7 toe se 158.7 158.7 o 
45 143.9 5 C.c. 17-5 161.4 149.3 12.1 
40 129.9 10 32.3 162.2 139.9 22.3 
35. 115 6 15 47.2 162.8 133-3 29.3 
32.5 108.7 17.5 53.8 162.5 130.7 31.8 
30 100.0 20 60 6 160.6 128.2 32.4 
27.5 93-5 22.5 67.1 160.6 126.1 34.5 
a5 87.0 25 74.% 161.1 125.0 36.1 
22.5 794 27.5 80.0 159-4 125.8 33-6 
20 70.9 30 87.0 157-9 126.6 313 
19.5. 61.4 32.5 93.2 154.6 127.8 26.8 
5 a 541 35 99.0 . 153-1 129.0 24.1 
10 38.0 40 e WII. 149-1 X31.I 18.0 
50 135.r 135.2 © 335.2 Co 
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TABLE V 
Conductivity experiment of M/30-Rochelle salt and M/30-copper nitrate 
Temp.=30°. (cf. Fig. 2, curve II). 


(1/R, x 104 of the soln. (1/R) xX sof (1/R\ x rof of the mix- 


Copper i . - . in col. (3), ture of solns. in a 
ne ie Aiea ts on Pg “itated oe cols. (1) and (3) (Ca Ca). 
; 50 c.c. = Cy. to 50 c.c. = Cy. =Cy. 
I a 3 4 5 6. 7 
50 ¢.c. 95.2 0 ¢.c, ee 95-2 95-2 o 
45 86.8 5 12.4 99-2 93-7 565 
4o 78.7 Io 22.2 I00 9 855 15.4 
35 714 15 318 103.2 75:5 27.1 
30 62.9 20 40.5 102.5 69.4 34.0 
25 53-2 25 50.5 103.4 63.3 40.4 
20 43-5 30 60.4 103.9 65.4 37-5 
15 33-7 35 69.0 “302.7 71.9 30 8 
12.5 28.6 37-5 73.0 101.6 74.1 27-5 
To 23.0 40 76.9 99-9 78.7 al.2 
7.5 18.2 42.5 81.3 99-5 82.6 17.3 
5 12.9 45 85.5 98.4 86.2 12.2 
6 “a 50 93-4 oes 93-4 ° 
Taste VI 


Conductivity experiment of M/20-copper nitrate and M/10-Rochelle salt. 
Temp.=30°. (cf. Fig. 3, curve I). 


Copper (x/R) x 104 of the soln. (z/R) x s04 of the soln. (1/R) X ro4 of the mix- 
Aibpete in col. (1), each R-salt in col. (3), each (Cy, +C,) ture of soins. in (Cy—Cy). 
ane dilnted to soln. diluted to =Cy. cols. (x) and (3) 3 
50 c.c.=C). 50 c.c.3Cy, aly, 
r 2 3 4 5 6 7, 

50 ¢.c. 146.0 ae ei 146.0 146.0 0 
4o 119.0 To ¢.c, 62.5 179.5 121.2 58.3 
35 105.3 15 89.3 194.6 123.5 91.1 
33.3 97.8 16.7 99-7 197-5 124.2 73-3 
33-5 95-3 17.5 104.7 199.9 125.0 74:9 
3r 94.3 19 I1I.I 205.4 129.4 76.0 
30-5 - 93-2 19.5 113.6 206.8 130.2 76.6 
30 gt.7 20 116.3 208 0 131.6 76.4 
27.5 - 85.2 22.5 130.7 215.9 144.9 71.0 
25 76.9 25 140.8 217.7 152.7 65.0 
22.5 71.4 27.5 155.0 226.4 « 162.6 _ 63.8 
20 64.5 30 166.7 231.2 173.9 57-3 
15: 49.0 35 . 190-5 239.5 190-5 # 49.0 


Io 33-9 40 21208 ° 251.8 215.1 36.7 
oer vee * 50 259-7 259-7 259-7 ° 
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Conductivity experiment of M/30-cobper nitrate and M/10-Rochelle salt. 


Temp.=30°. 


Copper (1/R)xX104 of the soln. R-salt (1/R) xX 104 of the soln. 


nitrate in col. (z), each soln, in col. (3), each 
soln. diluted to diluted to 
socc.=Cy. 50 c.c. =Cy, 
ca 2 3 4 
50 c.c. 98.0 _ _ 
40 80.7 Io C.c. 61.4 
37°5 75.8 12.5 74.6 
35 71.4 15 88.5 
33-5 69.9 16.5 97-1 
33 68.7 17 100.0 
32.5 67.8 17.5 102.0 
30 62.5 20 114.3 
27.5 58.8 22.5 126.6 
25 54.1 , 25 138.9 
20 43.9 30 162.6 
15 33-9 35 183.5. 
Io 23.8 40 206.2 
_ —_ 50 250.0 
Tasie VIII 


(Cy-+Cy) 
Ee 


98.5 
142.1 
150.4 
159.9 
167.0 
168.7 
169.8 
176.8 
185.4 
193.0 
206.5 
217.4 
230.0 
250.0 


(cf. Fig. 3, curve II). 


(1/R)x 104 of the mix- (C3~Cy. 
ture of solns. 
in cols. (7) and 
(3) =Cy. 
6 7 
98.5 ° 
92.6 49-5 
94-3 56.1 
IO1.0 58.9 
107-5 59-5 
108.7 60.0 
TIO.5 59.3 
120.5 56.3 
131.6 53-8 
144.9 “48.1 
166.7 39.8 
185.9 31-5 
208.3 - 41.7 
250.0 ° 


Conductivity experiment of M/s50-copper nitrate and M/10-Rochelle salt. 
Temp.=30°. (cf. Fig. 3, curve ITI). 


Copper (1/R) x 104 of the soln. R-salt {:/R)x 104 of the soln. 


nitrate in col. tr), each soln, in col. (3), each 
soln. diluted to diluted to 
50 ¢.0.=C). 50 c.c. =Cq. 
t 2 3 4 
50 c.c. 60.6 o¢c.c. _ 
45 55-6 5 32.3 
40 81.3 0 59-5 
37-5 48.3 12.5 74.6 
36.5 47.4 13.5 80.0 
36 47.0 14 82.6 
3555 46.3 14.5 84.8 
35 45-7 15 870 
32.5 42.6 17.5 102.0 
30 39-2 2Qq 111.1 
25 33.0 25 134.2 
20 a 27-0 30 160.0 
10 24.7 40 ° 200.0 « 
o _ 50 232.6 


(Cr +Gy 
=C,. 


60 6 
86.9 
110.8 
122.9 
127.4 
129.6 
131.1 
132.7 
143.6 
150.3 
167.4 
187.0 
214.7 
232.6 


(x/R) * ro4 of the mix- (C\—Cy). 


ture of solns. 
in cols. (1) and 
(Z)=Cy. 
6 7 
60.6 ° 
62.5 24.4 
77-4 39-4 
80.0 42.9 
83.3 44.1 
85.2 44-4 
87.0 44.1 
89.3 43-4 
102.0 41.6 
IIi.r 39-2 
131.6 35-6 
156.2 30.8 
198.0 16.7 
. 232.6 ° 
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Tasty IX 


Conductivity experiment of M/40-copper nitrate and M/16-Rochelle salt. 
Temp.=30°. (cf. Fig. 3, curve IV). 


Copper (1/R) x 104 of the soln, R-salt (t/R) x 104 of the soln. (Cy+C,) (1/R) x 104 of the mix- (Cg—Cy). 


trate in col. (3), each soln. in col. (3), each =C3. ture of soins 
"eats diluted to diluted to in cols, (1) and 
50 c.c.=C}. 50. ¢.c.=Cy. (3) = Cy. 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
50 €.c, 75.2 0 Cc. —_— 75.4 75.2 ° 
40 60.6 10 38.5 99.1 67.6 31-5 
35 53.5 15 55-6 109.1 68.0 41.1 
32.5 50.5 17.5 64.5 T15.0 72.5 42.5 
31.5 48.5 18.5 69.0 117.5 74-1 43-4 
30 46.5 20 74.1 120.6 76.9 42.0 
27.5 43.5 22.5 81.3 124.8 84.8 40.0 
25 40.0 25 87.7 127.7 91.7 36.0 
22.5 36.8 27.5 94.3 13I.1 99.0 32.3 
20 32.7 30 103.1 135.8 105.3 30-5 
15° 25.3° 35 119-0 144.3 T1Q.0 25-3 
Io 15.2 40 132.5 IA7-7 132.5 15.2 
— — 50 17264 172.4 172.4 ° 


DiscUSSION 


It is observed from the conductometric titration curves (curves I-II, Fig. 1) that 
a sharp break occurs in the proportion of r:1. Therefore it can be concluded that the 
reaction occurs in that proportion. ‘The same conclusion is also supported by the results 
of conductance measurements of equimoleculur solutions at various concentrations in 
which a maximum is obtained in each case in that propoition when the divergence from 
the additivity rule due to complex formation is plotted against composition of the 
mixture (curves I-IIT, Fig. 2). 





Fic. 1 Fic. 2 
60 

z % 50 ° 

z= x 

Q 7 

se Q 

8 x 

S 3 

2 Q 

ce = 

2 a) 

° x 

: 8 

~~ 

: cs 

% s 

3 Q 

G 

I:0 Tit 3:2 4:3 1:4 50 40 30 20 ge o 
Ratio of coppe: to tartrate. , e Cu(NOy), in cc. 
T-s5o0cc M/50-Cu(NO3)3+M-R-salt. 1-M/20-Cu(NO ),+ M/20-R-salt 
TI-s0 c.c. M/7§. Cu(NOg)y-+M-R-sa lt. Il- Do. (ammon)-+ Do. 


TII-M, /3c-Cu(NO3)5+M/30- 


a 
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From the experimental results therefore it can be definitely concluded that in 
' dilute solution one and only one complex is formed between cupric and tartrate io: 
(Cut*+T? e== > CuT, where T = tartrate ion) and that in the proportion of 1: 1. 
Now by applyimg Job’s method of continued variation (loc. cit.) the instability 
constant can be found out from the measurement «f conductance in non-equimolecular 
solutions. 
Calculations of K, the Instability Constant 


The equation relating to value of K is given by 
Ka Cilet+1)x-1} 
(p-—xz)(1 —2x) 
where C is the molar concentration of copper nitrate, p,, the molar concentration of 
Rochelle salt (R-salt) and xc.c. of R-salt reacting with (z -x) c.c. of copper nitrate 
to give the maximum effect. 





TABLE X =F 
Table No. Fig. No. Curve No. Cc. Pee ~. _Kxro, Mean KxX20°.. 
vI 3 I 0.050 2 0.39 6.6 
VIT 3 II 0.033 3 0.34 6.7 ° 
* VIII 3 Tr 0.020 5 0.28 53 6.1 
1X 3 Iv 0.025 2.5 0.37 58 
Fic. 3 
80 
70 
60 
2 
x 50 
3 
= 
3 
Q 
3 40 
x 
8 
Mey, 
ed 
= 
Q \ 
20 
10 
° 
50 40 30 25 20 to 0 
‘“~ Cu(NOg)9 fn 6.€a 


Curves I-IV refers respectively.to M/ z0-Cu (Ni O3)a-+ 
M-ro/-R-salt, M/30-Cu(NO3).+M/10 R-salt and 
M/50-Cu(NOy)g+ M/ 16-R-salt, 
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Although the complex formed in the case of tartaric acid and alkali tartrate is the 
same (CuT), there is some divergence in the value of K as obtained in the two cases, 
The value in the former case (with tartaric acid) is 9.6 10° and in the latter (with 
alkali tartrate) 6.1x 107°. ‘This variation is due to the fact, as has already been discussed 
(Part I, loc. cit.), that the neutral complex formed is less stable in presence of free 
hydrogen ion liberated by the reaction in case with tartaric acid and asa result the 
stability is affected by the presence of free hydrogen ion. It is observed that nature of 
the conductometric titration curves with tartaric acid and alkali tartrate differs consider-~ 
ably. In case of the former a rather continuous curve is obtained, whcreas in the latter 
case a well defined break signifies the complex formation. 

The observations from absorption measurements with alkali tartrate will be the sub- 
ject matter of the next paper. 

The author wishes to offer his best thanks to Prof. P. B. Sarkar, Di es. Sc., of 
the University College of Science and Technology, Calcutta for the valuable discussions, 
to Dr. A. K. Majumdar, Professor of Inorganic Chemistry, College of Engineering and 
Technology, Jadavpur, for taking keen interest. : 
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DURABILITY OF SODA-LIME-SILICATE GLASSES. PART V. EFFECT OF 
ULTRAVIOLET RADIATIONS ON CHEMICAL DURABILITY 


By H. N. Das Gupta AND AMALENDRA NATH CHOWDHURY 


Effect of long and short waves of ultraviolet rays on durability of chilled glass has been studied and 
the chemical durability of glass in bulk is attended with some definite incrcase as a resuit of the effect 
with-a decrease in the surface resistivity. : 


It is well known that long-wave ultraviolet rays penetrate ordinary glass and quartz, 
while short-wave rays penetrate quartz, but are completely absorbed by ordinary 
glass. In the present communication the effect of ultraviolet rays of both long and 
short waves on the chemical durability of chilled glass has been studied. It will be 
evident from the experimental portion that when unannealed or chilled glass is exposed 
to these radiations, whether of short or of long wave-lengths, there is some definite 
increase in the chemical durability of glass in bulk. The surface resistivity, however, 
is found to decrease, indicating thereby an increased surface alkalinity. In this 1espect 
the effect has been found to be analogous to that of annealing (cf. Williams and Weyl, 
Glass Ind., 1945, 28, 275, 325; Sen, Chowdhury and Das Gupta, this Journal, 1949, 
26, 379). The chemical resistivity of glass is expressed as the solubility of alkali and, 
as such, the determination of durability of glass was made by taking recourse to 
“power test’ (Faraday, Phil. Tans., 1830, p. 49; Pelouze, Compt rend., 1856, 48, 117; 
Mylius and Foerster, Ber., 1889, 22, 1092; Z. Instrum., 1889, 9, 120; Hagmaier, Mee. 
Chem. Eng., 1917, 16, 604; Nicolardot, Compt. rend , 1919, 169, 335; Peddle, J Soc. 
Glass Tech , 1920, 4, 3, 299; 1921, 8, 72, 195). 

In Part IV of the present series (Chowdhury and Das Gupta, this Journal, 1949, 
26, 425) it has been observed that soda-lime-silicate glass, whether chilled or annealed, 
when subjected successively to powder test after tervals of 24 hours each, gives residual 
sulphuric acid values (R. S. A. V.) of descending magnitude and up to a restricted 
number of times. Similar R. S. A. Vs are also obtainable with glass exposed to ultra- 
violet radiations (Table VII). ° 

A prospecting set for fluorescent minerals, designed by Fraser and Chalmers 
(Trans. Inst. Min. Met., Vol. LIV, 1944-45), was used as a source of short-wave ultra- 
violet rays. From this set about 25% of the total input energy is emitted as radiation, 
the distribution of which is approximately as shown in Table III. For longer waves 
ultraviolet lamp was used. The analysis of the radiation from such a lamp is given 
in Table IV. 

Four different specimens of glass were exposed to ultraviolet radiations. Three 
such specimens of different compositions were prepared in the laboratory, while the 
other sample, blown in the form of a bottle, was procured from a firm at Howrah. ‘This 
was not allowed t anneal. The effect of longer exposure’ on durability of glass could 
not, however, be studied owing to restriction in respect of contimuous running of the 
appliances for the ultraviolet radiations. 
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EXPERIMENTAL 


Three new glasses of different compositions were melted and plained in the usual 
way, in separate Morgan crucibles. Each was withdrawn, while white hot, from --the 
furnace and was cooled rapidly. L,umps of moderate thickness were used for different 
exposures. ‘Table I gives the purity of the ingredients used, and Table II shows the 
percentage batch composition. 


TaBie I 
Material. Si0,. Fe,03. Al,O3. CaO. MgO Na,O. Loss. 
Sand we 97-03% 0.31% 7.6% 0.39% Trace 0.29% 
Lime. 1.85 0.75 2.68 70.99 Trace 23.8 
Soda ash 0.29 S. trace S. trace 48.76% 16.2. 
TasiEe I 
Batch No. Si0;. CaO. Na,0. 
A 74% 11.5% 14.5% 
B 74 10 16 
Cc 68 10 22 
Tastx II 


Distribution of U. V. radiation from the prospecting set. 


Type of radiation. 


Distribution of radiation 


Tania IV 


Analysis of radiation from the lamp. 


(output) 
Short-wave U. V. (2537 4) ne we rr ies 60% 
Long-wave U. V. (3139 and 3650 &) at a 10 
Visible fight wee on wee ses vee os es a5 
Near infrared ow tee ane ate ide 5 
Total 100 ! 


Wave-length. Rel. comp. of the Wave-length. Rel. comp. of the 
U. V. radiation. U. V. radiation. 
4o4o & 2.7% _ 3340 & 4.5% 
3650 91.0 3130 1.8 
Total 100 


For each exposure, lumps weighing approximately 15 2. were taken. ‘The source 
of radiation was practically in contact with the glass lump in every cast. Powder test 


was nade in the usual way after exposing the sample for 1 or rt hour. 


Exposure for 


shorter period was avoided as this did not give comparative results, In order to test 
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the effect of radiation on surface durability of glass, lumps were powdered to pass 150 
mesh to increase the total surface area. This powder was then exposed to radiations. 
‘The results of ‘‘ powder test’’ obtained after exposure to short-wave radiation have 
been incorporated in Table V and those of long-wave in Table VI. 


Taste V 7 


Sulphuric acid value after exposure to short-wave U. V. radiation. 


Specimen. 8. A. V. of chilled Form in which Duration of 8. A. V. after 
sample. exposed. exposure. exposure. 
Howrah 2125.4 2222.7 
glass ‘ Powder r hour ; 
2130.9 2230.2 
2032.5 
Lump L*35 | 
2029.6 
509.2 594.2 
B Powder Iiy | 
500.0 594.6 
a 
; Lump ae 
434-1 
Taste Vi 
Effect of long-wave U. V. radiation. 
Specimen. S. A. V. of chilled Form in which Duration of S. A. V. after 
sample. exposed. exposure. exposure 
Howrah 2125. 2197.2 
glass me | Powder x hr. | 
2130.9 2194.5 
2043 
Lump I 
2019 
250.5 215.1 
A Do r | 
261.4 218.1 
197.1 
Do r 
195.8 
1285.1 1184 
Cc Tamp i 
1280.6 T193 
. 1039.1 
7 Do 1 | 
1032.5 
1318.7 
Powder I 
1325-3 


Tt will then be clear from Tables V and VI that the surface durability of glass 
definitely decreases due to such exposures Table VII gives the results of residual 
sulphuric acid values. 


Taste VIT 
Specimen Duration (days). R.S. A.V. Specimen. tae R.S.A.V. 
ays: 

Howrah glass I 1259-5 A I 62.4 
2 808.7 2 41.3 
* 3 421.3 : : 3 15-7 
4 270.3 . 4 Nil 

5 190 
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No decisive conclusion regarding the effect of ultraviolet radiations on glass could 
be arrived at, pending collections of further facts. However, a tentative suggestion is 
put forward. 

In a communication Moore (J. Soc. Glass Tech., 1949, 88, No. 154, pp. 265- 
275) has suggested. on theoretical grounds, that the condition in molten alkali- 
lime-silica glasses will tend towards reduction rather than oxidation. According to 
him the tendency of reduction to occur is due (a) to thermal instability of many per- 
oxides (and certain oxides) at the temperatures used in melting glasses, and (b) to 
temporary combination of loosely held oxygen atoms with the alkali ions diffusing 
through the glass. Evidence, bea1ing on the above mentioned deduction, has actually 
been collected by Moore and Prasad (ibid., 1949, 88, No. 155, pp. 336-70), after 
investigating spectro-photometrically the colours given by iron in glasses of alkali- 
lime-silica and alkali-lime borosilicate types. 

Accepting the views of Moore, itis to be expected that in a molten glass th 
alkali metal is largely ionised and, as such, the condition represented by =Si-O* 
and Na* must exist, at any rate toa large extent, even if all the alkali atoms are not 
jonised. ‘The alkali ions diffuse through the glass at rates depending on temperature 
and it is proposed that the “natural alkalinity ’’ of chilled glass is due to this. When, 
however, a chilled glass, in bulk, is exposed to the influence of ultraviolet radiations, 
perhaps strengthening of the bond between the alkali ion and the anionic net-work is 
brought about. This imparts an increased durability to glass in bulk. The total surface 
area of the same weight of powdered glass is undoubtedly considerable. At the surface, 
however, the alkali metals appear to be under two-fold influences, viz., (a) of radiations, 
and (b) of weathering osgent, the effect of one being opposite to that of the other. 
During exposure appreciable quantity of ozone formation takes place. The ozone 
perhaps exerts its weathering influence on alkali metal on the surface and offsets the 
effect of ultraviolet radiations. If this assumption be correct, we should naturally expect 
decreased durability by such exposures. Further work in this line is in progiess. 
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STUDIES ON RANCIDITY OF BUTTERFAT. PART IX. 
THE ACTION OF METALS 


By S. MUKHERJEE 


Of the metals tested, copper and iron are the strongest pro-oxidanis. Tin and aluminium are 
relatively ineffective. The metallic soaps are stronger pro-oxidants than the corresponding metals, and 
when the metal is supplied in an aqueons phase in contact with fat, the rate is much slower. In absence 
of oxygen, the catalytic effect of the metals on the oxidation of the fat 1s not observed. 


The pro-oxidant effect of certain metals, notably copper and iron, upon oils and 
fats has been known for many years, but the available information has been scattered 
and sometimes incomplete to be of much help to the fat industry. ‘fhe relative activi- 
ties of various common metals and alloys in accelerating rancidity is a matter of con- 
siderable practical importance, since the choice of material for construction of the 
processing plant, storage vessels and containers will largely depend onit. A brief 
resumé of the present state of knowledge concerning the behaviour of metals is given 
below. 

Golding and Feilman (J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1905, 24, 1285) observed that a ‘‘tallowy” 
odour developed in milk that was passed over a tinned cupper cooler from which part 
of the plating had been worn away in use; moreover, contact with copper or brass 
or in less degree with iron was found to produce “‘tallowy’’ odour in butter (Hunziker 
and Hosman, J. Dairy Sct., 1918, 1, 320). Very recently Paul, Bhalerao and Ananta- 
krishnan (Ind. J. Dairy Sct., 1949, 2, 7) have carried out experiments on the storage 
of ghee in different types of containers. An attempt at correlation of the nature of 
particular metal with its solubility in weak organic acids in producing off-flavours in 
milk-products has been made by using different metallic equipments in creameries 
(Hunziker, Cordes and Niseen, J. Dairy Sci., 1929, 12, 179). It was evaluated, from the 
measurement of the length of time necessary to produce rancidity in the cases of corn 
and cotten-seed oils and lard, when strips of metals were immersed in them, that copper 
was the most and tin and aluminium were the least active of the metals studied (Emery 
and Henley, Ind. Eng. Chem., 1922, 14, 937). Metallic oleates accelerated the bleaching 
of vegetable oils at 80° in descending order of efficiency in the series: Co, Mu, Cu, 
Ni, Pb and Fe (Rai, J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1917, 36, 948). | The addition of a soluble 
copper salt (Cu-stearate) at a concentration of 1 to 2 parts per million was shown to 
greatly increase the rate of peroxide formation in laid at 100° (King, Roschen and Irwin, 
Oil & Soap, 1933, 10, 105). A few similar experiments have also been done with 
milk and butter. Excepting these instances practically the whole of the published 
work has been concentrated on the effect of the addition of metals and salts to dry 
oils and fats, whereas most foodstuffs contain in addition to the fat an aqueous phase 
containing non-fatty materials. Lea (J. Soc.* Chem. Ind., 1936, 86, 2937) studied 
the effect of certain metallic salts dissolved in aqueous phase in contact with lard and 
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observed that extremely minute amounts often had a marked influence on the rate of 
onset of rancidity which increased with the concentration of the metal. 
The present study on the action of metals on fats has been divided into three sec- 
tions: 
(t) Action of metals in metallic form studied by storage experiments in different 
metallic containers. 
(ii) Action of metals in solution, storage experiments carried out in pyrex glass 
vessels with addition of different metallic oleates. 
(vii) Addition of metals in aqueous solution, the effect of addition of water-soluble 
metallic salts (as sulphates) dissolved in aqueous phase in contact with butterfat 
‘The experimental results are summarised in Tables I, II and III. 


TABLE J 


Effect of storage of butterfat in different metallic containers, 


Peroxide and Kreis valines after 


Expt I5 days. 30 days. 45 days. 60 days. 

No. Metal. — Pe ey, eae ene pi 

PREV. K. P.V. K. P. Vv. K. P. Vv. K. 

1. Aluminium 0.20 1.3 1.0 2.5 6.3 364 11.0 9.7 

2. Copper 0.50 2.0 9.3 17.4 28.7 27.0 33-1 200 

3. Iron 0 20 1.4 1.2 2.3 7.2 5.1 23 3 12.0 

4. Lead 027 4 Ir 2.5 7.2 45 20.0 10-5 

5. Nickel 0.5 1.4 1.8 2.8 7.3 6.1 aI 4 150 

6. Tin 0.17 I. 1.3 2.4 37 2 79 7-4 

Zinc 0.27 1.2 1.0 1.6 8.3 3.9 103 8.4 

8. Control 0.14 O.1 Lr 1.6 2.4 4.2 32 88 

Taste II 


Effect of storage of butterjat in presence of metals in solution (as oleates). 


Peroxide and Kreis values after 


15 days. 30 days. 45 days. 60 days. 
BA xpt Cone, ——-— eee pte es ee 
No. Substance. (p.p.m.) PV. K. PV. K. PV. K. PV. K. 
1. Cobalt oleate : 0.54 2.0 2.2 4.0 4.8 5-4 18.6 12.0 
2. Copper oleate 5 1.50 3-8 5.6 66 18.4 10.0 30.0 20 6 
3. Lead oleate 5 072 2.6 2.6 5-2 10.6 9.0 22.2 14.0 
4. Manganese oleate 5 0.72 2.1 2.2 4.2 * 4.6 64 12.8 10.2 
5. Iron oleate 5 1.0 : 2.6 3.2 5.6 8.4 9.8 a 195 a0 
6. Nickel oleate 5 0.54 1.0 ° 2.0 ° 4.1 7-4 55° 1g 0 100 


7. Control — 0.14 OI > 1.30 «| 1.6 2.4 42 3.0 8.8 
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TasBLe III 


Effect of metals in aqueous phase in contact with butterfat on rancidity. 
Peroxide and Kreis vaines after 





15 days. 30 days 45 days. 6a days. 
Rxpt Metal Conc. ~—eeeen as ona a foe pai 
No (ppm) P.V. K PY. K P.V. K PV. K. 
1. Alumininm 25 0 22 Lt 099 2.2 2.0 2.2 3.0 2.4 
a Chromium 5 0.24 17 0 98 2.3 2.3 32 564 5.4 
3 Copper 33 9 40 1.5 3-70 4.8 14,6 10.5 23.1 13.0 
4. Tron vi 1.2) 3.2 87 7.2 16 6 12.4 30.3 18.4 
5. Nickel ic 0.27 1.0 0.5 1.2 1.9 22 2.2 22 
6 Zinc +5 0.10 0.3 0.06 12 1.9 2.0 3.0 a7 
7. Control — 0.29 03 1 89 — 264 ~— 3-55 a= 


Jt would appear from these tables that copper and iron are in general the strongest 
pro-oxidants of ranzidity of butterfat, whether in metallic state or dissolved in the 
form of fatty acid soaps or present in solution in water phase in contact with the fat. . 
Desirable results were obtained with tin, aluminium and zinc, and hence for all practi- 
cal purposes tinned vessel may safely be used as materials for construction of the con- 
tainers. Of the oleates studied, nickel is the least effective, although in general they 
are all pro-oxidants (Fig. 1). ‘The samples stored in copper containers acquire a 
bluish green colour. Jn most of the samples, the yellow colour is completely bleached 
on storage. 

Fic, 1 . 


30 


Peroxide 


RO 


10 





oO 15 30 45 6O 
Days 
Curves 1—6 refer respectively to oleate of Cu, Co, Pb, Mn, Fe and N1, 
aud curve 7 refers to Control. 

A close examination of the tables reveals that increase in autoxidation rate of fats 
by the metals possibly takes -place by first dissolution of the metals in the fats by the 
free acids with formation of the soluble salts and these fatty acids soaps of the metals 
are the active catalysts in the process. When, the fnetal is in the aqueous phase, the 
slower rate observed is possibly due to the slow rate of diffusion of the metallic ion 
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from the aqueous to the fat phase. Ihe rate is maximum when the metal is provided 
in the form of the soluble salt, viz. the oleate. With the experiments on storage in the 
metallic containers the formation of peroxides at the end of 15 days is much smaller 
than in the experiments with the oleates, because in the first case a certain time must 
elapse before the free fatty acids are formed to attack the metallic containers and form 
the highly active soaps. 

The effectiveness of a particular metal in accelerating the production of rancidity 
in the fats of foods brought in contact with it thus depends on the combined effect of 
surface activity, solubility and accelerating effect of the dissolved metal. This can be 
seen from the more accelerated behaviour of the metallic oleates in compaiison with the 
metals themselves. 

Next, it was considered impoitant to study the effect of metals in absence of oxygen, 
with a view to observing its effectiveness in bringing out rancidity under anaerobic 
: conditions. The results of the experiments are given in Table IV. 


Tasie [V 


Action of metals in presence and absence of oxygen on the development of 
rancidity in butterfat. 


Peroxide values after 


Expt. ; 

No. .- Description. 15 days, 30 days 45 days, 60 days. 
x. Control in air O.T 1.3 2.4 3.0 
2. Copper oleate (5 p.p.m.} 

in presence of 0, 1 50 5.6 18.4 30.0 

3. Copper oleate {5 p.p.m.) 

in absence of O3 0.0 0.0 "0.0 0.25 
4. Cobalt oleate (5 p.p.ni.) 

in presence of O3 205 72 22.9 36.2 
s. Cobalt oleate (5 p.p m ) 

in absence of O, — — 0.0 0.15 


From the results in Table IV it can be concluded that the harinful effect of the 
metals on fat is due to an acceleration of the normal process of oxidation ; in absence 
of oxygen they are unable to produce this effect +A trace of an active metal added to 
the fat will reduce and may in some cases destroy the induction period of butterfat 
(Expt. 2, Table IV). 

From the above results it appears that there exists no simple relation between the 
chemical properties of metals and their activities as accelerators of fat oxidation, but 
the generalisation of Mackey and Ingle seems to be useful as a rough guide. Accord- 
ing to these authors, “in its oil soluble form a metal which exists in more than one 
state of oxidation acts asa drier or oxygen-carrier, provided that the salis of the lower 
oxides are more stable than the higher. The more oxides a imetal can form, the greater 
is its catalytic power’’ (Mackey and Ingle, J Soc. Chem. Ind., 1916, 88, 454). 
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STUDIES ON RANCIDITY OF BUTTERFAT. PART X. THE INFLUENCE 
OF OXYGEN CONCENTRATION ON RANCIDITY 


By S. MUKHERJEE 


The effect of pressure of oxygen on the development of rancidity is comparatively insignificant. 
Relatively small amounts of dissolved oxygen present in fals and oils exert a strong influence on the 
rancidity. Rancidity by the formation of peroxides of the unsaturated glycerides proceeds in a limited 
supply of oxygen, which is followed by complete decomposition of the peroxides resuiting in the forma- 
tion of aldehydes at advanced stages. The dissolved oxygen in the fat samples has been measnred with 
the help of van Slyke’s apparatus 


The role of oxygen as the fundamental initiator of the process of rancidity in fat has 
been demonstrated beyond all doubts in the previous papers in the series. The next 
thing of-importance is the concentration of oxygen on the rate of oxidation of fats. 


The effect of pressure of oxygen, especially low pressure, on the rate of | oxidation 
of fats is of particular interest because of the present tendency towards storage of fat- 
containing foodstuffs of various kinds in hermetically sealed containers either under 
vacutim or inert atmospheres with the obvious object of preventing oxidative rancidity. 
Unfortunately no work on the effect of pressure of oxygen on the rate of oxidation of 
fats has yet been published. The present investigation has been devoted to the study 
of the effect of varying concentration of oxygen within wide limits. The experiments 
have been divided into (a) effect of pressure of oxygen on the development of rancidity 
and (b) developmeut of rancidity in limited oxygen supply. 


EXPERIMENTAL 


Effect of Pressure of Oxygen 


. 


The effect of oxygen concenfration of the atmosphere of storage in conical flasks, 
fitted with corks with inlet and outlet tubes connected with stop-cocks was studied. 
The air in the flasks was displaced by mixtures of oxygen and nitrogen, prepared 
in desired proportions to give different oxygen concentrations in different aspirator 
bottles, the passage of the gas being made for sufficiently long time to ensure complete 
displacement after the flasks had first been evacuated for a short time by means of a 
high vacuum pump. This study was again divided into two sections: (i) effect of high 
oxyger pressure, viz. above atmospheric concentration and (1) effect of low oxygen 
pressure, viz. below atmospheric goncentration. The respective concentrations used were 
30%, 40%, 50%, 60%, 75%, 90% and 100% and 15%, 10%, 5%- 3%, 2% and1%. The 
progress of rancidity was followed by the determination ef Kreis and peroxide values at 
regular intervals. The gas mixture was replenished fortnightly aftey each determination 
in order to keep the concentration constant throughout the experiment. The samples 
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were stored in a thermostat at 38°. The results are given in ‘Tables I and lI and some 
of these results are shown graphically in Fig.1. The results of each concentration was 
checked with duplicate experiment and the mean values are recorded, the variation 
between the values lying within 5%. 

TaBLe I 


Effect of low oxygen pressure on the development of ranctdity in butterfat at 38°. 


Peroxide and’Kreis values after 


Expt. Oxygen conc. 15 days. go days. 45 days, 60 days. 80 days. 
ne nen hen ~~ he 
No. PV. RK. P.V. OK. PV. K PV &K. P.V. K. 
x. Control of air 0.14 OF T1016 2.4 42 30 $88 8.0 10.5 
a. 15% 0.14 O02 Io 16 £2.35 40 25 5 ‘ 65 79 
3. 0 014 O02 4x10 1.6 2.20 39 2.4 46 6.0 7.0 
4.0 5 014 O22 «to 4.58 2.3 39 #%23 46 4.3 7.0 
5. 3 Or O62 40 1.58 2.0 3.8 23 44 3-2 6.5 
6. 2 O14 O2 #%&FIO 158 20 36 2.342 3-3) 66.5 
7 . or 02 10 158 %29 = 3.6 2.2 4.0 30 65 
TaBix IL 


Effect of high oxygen pressure on the development of rancidity in 
butterfat on storage al 38°. 


Peroxide and Kreis values after 


Expt. Oxygen conc. 15 diys. godays. 45 days. 60 days 80 days. 
ON, AON, CAN ON Ns 

No. PV. K. PV. K. PV K. PV K. PV. K. 
Tr: Control in air O14 OF 10 316 24 4.2 3.0 88 80 10.5 
2. 30% . O14 Of TO 1.6 24 45 3-30 90 82 IFO 
3 40 O14 OL 10 16 24 5.0 3.87 9.6 9.6 12.0 
4 50 O14 OF xr %&«165 24 5.1 4.12 10.0 10.2 14.0 
5. 60 0.14 O14 12 1.85 2.45 6.0 5.4 22.0 12.05 16.2 
6 75 O14 OF 125 20 25 60 80 12.5 12.0 18.1 
7. go 0.14 OF 125 20 40 60 8.15 12.6 12.1 18.0 
8. I00 OF4 OF 1.25 2.3 4.0 7.5 8.5 131 15.0 18.1 


The effect of decreasing the oxygen content of the atmosphere of storage was found 
to be almost without effect on the induction period of the fat, i. e. fat stored in air as also 
in an atmosphere of air diluted with differen volumes of nitrogen, showed identical 
induction periods, but the rate of subsequent oxidation was greater in air (Table I). 
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‘The effect of increasing the oxygen concentration from 21% to 100% is that the 
induction pe1iod very neaily remains constant till the atmosphere is completely replaced 
by one of pure oxygen. ‘The general effect is that the rate of subsequent oxidation has 
been increased but the results are not so well defined as to distinguish between the 
various concentrations. 

The amount of oxygen required to bring a fat, particularly one like butzerfat, contaif- 
ing relatively low proportions of acids, less saturated than oleic, to the end of induction 
period is very small. It is thus possible that reduction in the pressure of oxygen over a’ 
considerable range may produce much less than a proportionate decrease in the oxidation 
during the induction period. Moreover, the 1:ate of oxidation during this period.is' 
controlled by natural antoxidants present in the fat. So also by varying the pressure 
. of oxygen from 21-100%, one fails to obtain a proportionate increase in the oxidation 
rate, although once the induction period is over the oxidation rate seems to increase 
somewhat due to an increased toncentration of oxygen. 


Development of Rancidity in Limited Oxygen Supply 


In experitnetits conducted above, free access of oxygen to the fat was assured. 
It is of interest to study the case when the total quantity of oxygen available is less than 
that which can be used up by the fat. For this purpose, the following experiments 
were conducted: 

(i) Storage of butterfat in a large sealed tube (about rgoc.c. capacity) over a small 
volume of oxygen. 

(i) Storage in vacttum. 

(ttf) Storage in jnert gas (N,). . 

(iv) Storage of butterfat in a large test tube (so c.c.) completely filled with fat and 
kept stoppered with a velvet cork, and subsequently sealed with wax. 
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The mean value of the results of experiments carried out in duplicate are tabulated 
below (Table iII) and graphically in Fig. 2 


TaBLE ITI 


Development of rancidily of butterfat in limited oxygen supply. 


Bee Description. : Peroxide and Kreis values after 
Oo. 
15 days, 30 days. 45 days, 60 days, 75 days. 80 days. 
NAN coh le a a a AN, NA 
PV, K. PV. KEK. PV. KK PV. K. PV. EK. PV. + K 
1. Storedin sealed 0 0 0.35 +O 0.65 2.0 1.04 3.3 0.74 2.4 0.25 0.2 
tube (4) 
a. Stored in vacuum — —_ urs — ~ ae -~ — 008 o80 0.2 1.0 
3. Stored in Ng (444) ° 030 0 060 2.1 1.04 3.2 12 4.2 2.0 51 
4. Stored in a com- o ° 02 0.8 052 20 Io 30 0.8 27 0.56 0.8 
pletely filled test 
tube (fv}° 
5. Control in air 0.14 O.1 1.1 16 24 42 3:2 88 I50 10.2 2.30 13.4 


It is evident fiom the above table that the formation of peroxide is very much 
depressed as compared to the controi sample in air. The development of peroxide, 
however, proceeds slowly with time but after a certain maximum is reached, the 
peroxide content gradually falls off as the free oxygen is consumed (cf. Fig. 2); 
secondary changes set in resulting in the decomposition ot peroxides. Formation of 
substance responsible for Kreis test proceeds in the fat stored in a limited oxygen 
supply until most of the latter and peroxide have been used up. Decomposition by 
secondary reaction results in a fall and almost total disappearance of the Kreis test 
(Fig. 2). 


Fic. 2 
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‘That the fat still tastes rancid after storage in limited oxygen supply eveu after 
most of the peroxides and Kreis-active. substances have undergone decomposition, 
seems to indicate that Volatile aldehydes, mainly responsible for favour and odour, are 
stable under these conditions. For this reason, estimation of the contents of volatile 
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aidehydes that may be responsible for the rancid odour still perceptible in these fat, 
has been taken recourse to as an additional measure of oxidative rancidity, with a 
second set of experiments performed 1n a sealed tube as before. ,ea’s bisulphite method 
(Ind. Eng. Chem. Anal. Ed., 1934 6, 241) has been employed for this purpose and 
the results are shown in Table IV. 


TasLe IV 


Aldehyde value of bulterfat stored in limited oxygen supply. 


Expt. Description. 0.002N-I, per gram of fat stored after 
ae 15 days. 30 days 45 days. 60 days. 80 days, 
1. Stored in sealed tube (4) ° 0.10 0.40 1.40 6.60 
2, Control 0 0.05 0.12 0,50 0.85 


The results are shown graphically in Fig. 3. The pronounced lag observed in 
the appearance of aldehyde, as can be seen from the figure, is of interest in view of 
the ability of the fat to give rise to secondary products of decomposition from the fat 
peroxide and the Kreis-active substance. 
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From the results in Table III it can be said that rancidity can even proceed in a 
very limited supply of oxygen. It is thus clear that in order to ensure good protection 
of fat against rancidity one must be sure that the atmosphere should be free from 
oxygen. Packages in inert gases seems to have good retarding effect on the rate of 
oxidation, but since rancidity develops even in strictly inert atmospheres, it is of 
interest to study the effect of small amounts of oxygen that remains dissoved in fat 
on the developinent of rancidity of fats. This effect has been studied in the following 
section. 


Dissolved Oaygen and Rancidity 


_Development of rancidity slowly proceeds in butterfat even when stored in an inert 
atmosphere {Table ILI), though the induction perfod is very nearly doubled. This 
points to the fact that in such cases oxidation is brought about by the small amounts of 
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‘dissolved oxygen present ‘in the fat itself and so it was considered that estimation of 
dissolved oxygen during developmet of rancidity might throw light on this problem. 

Estimation of Dissolved Oxygen in Butte1fat.—There 1s practically no method of 
estimating dissolved oxygen in fats and oils in literature. The cheinical methods that 
are prevalent for the estimation of dissolved air in water and sewage, viz. Winkler’s and 
Rideal-Stewart’s MnSO, method (Ber., 1888, 21, 2843; Z. anal, Chem., 1914, 88, 665) 
were found unsuitable for this purpose. Polarographic methods of determining dissolved 
oxygen in liquids cannot be applied in this case due to the non-conducting and non- 
ionising nature of oils and fats. Recourse was ultimately taken to manometric methods, 
using van Slyke’s apparatus for the estimation of CO, and combined oxygen in blood, 
and this proved very advantageous for the present investigation. The method of 
estimation as given in the Text Book of Practical Physiological Chemistry’’ by Hawk 
and Bergeim (9th Ed., pp. 466-67) was adopted with slight changes suitable for the 
present purpose. The procedure is detailed below. 

By means of a differential pipette 2c.c. of the fat were transferred directly into 
the extraction chamber by keeping the tip of the pipette immersed to the bottom 
of the reagent cup, aud reguiating the admission by fingcr and stop-cock be!ow the cup 
A few drops of mercury were introduced in the cup as a seal after closing the stop-cock. 
The apparatus was evacuated and shaken for 3 minutes by slowly driving the wheel 
by hand. Air free 1 N-NaOH (1 c.c.) was placed in the cup and the CO, absorbed 
by admitting o.5¢.c, of the hydroxide into the chamber under diminished pressure. 
The solution meniscus was brought to either 2c.c. or 0.5 c.c. mark and pressure , 
(pressure of O,+N,) was read. The apparatus was brought again under slight negative 
pressure by means of the levelling bulb and opening the stop-cock below, 0.5 ¢.c. of 
hydrosulphite solution (or alkaline pyrogallate solution) was admitted as before by placing 
I.o¢.c. of the absorbent in the cup. One drop was admitted at 5 seconds’ intervals 
cousuming 2-3 minutes for the entire absorption; the gas was brought to the same 
mark as before aud p, (pressure of N.) was read on the manometer. 


Pos = Pi-fba—e 


where c is correction for inanometric depression caused by introduction of absorbent 
solution and can be determined from a separate blank experiment. The result is 
expressed as 


Pxvol. %_ factor 


millimoles gas/litre= 
2-24 


the volume % factor is given in the table by van Slyk. (J. Biol. Chem , 1921, 49, 30). 

Attempts to dissolve the fat in a suitable solvent like pyridine or acetone in order 
to allow the O, estimation by absorption in a single reaction phase, however, met with 
little success, as separation of fat always occurred wheu absorption of oxygen was 
effected by addition of alkaline pyrogallol or hydrosulphite solution. 

-For the present experiments, the butterfat was stored at 37° in an incubatot!in an 
atmosphere of nitrogen in conical ‘asks, The flasks provided with inlet and outlet 
tubes with stop-cock afrangements, were first evacuated by means of a high vacuum 
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Cenco pump, filled with N,, and by repeating this process of evacuation and refilling 
with N,, complete anaerobic conditions were established. Freshly prepared bulterfat 
was carefully poured in a slow stream inside- the flasks carefully avoiding formation 
of bubbles during the transfer, this precaution being mecessary to avoid entrapping 
air. ‘[he flasks were kept stored in the incubator at 37°, keeping necessary control. 
Progress of rancidity was followed by estimation of Kreis and peroxide values and 
the amount of dissolved oxygen was estimated with several 2c.c. portions (usually 3 
determinations were made), and mean value tabulated. The’ results are shown 
in Table V. , 


‘ TasiE V 


A. Butterfat stored in an atmosphere of Ng. 


Original After After After After After After 
1s days. jodays. 45 days. 60 days. 7o days. 8c days. 


1. Mullimoles Oy/litre 1.08 1.08 0.98 0.82 0.36 0,0 0.0 
2p. Millimoles (Ng + CO4)/litre 4.36 4.36 4.10 4.64 4.36 5.0 56 
3. , Total gas (millimoles/litre) 5.44 5.44 5 08 5.46 472-50 5.0 | 
me Peroxide fae ° ° 0.20 0,67 1.02 1.62 1.05 
5. Kreis No. o ° 1.0 2.1 3-2 3.2 2-0 


_ B. Control sample. 


1,” Milimoleg Og/hitre ~~ 1.08 1.03 1.06 0.95 6.76 0.76" 0.64 
2. Millimoles (Ng+COy) /litre 4.4 4.35 4.56 4.56 _ 4.74 4.66 4.68 
3. Total gas (millimoles/litre) 5 48 5-43 5-62 5-51 5.50 5:42 5.29 
4g Peroxide value ° 0.15 _ 1.0 2.4 3.0 8.0 20.2 
5. Kreis No. ° 0.1 1.6 4.2 88 10.5 12.0 


Estimation of dissolved oxygen during the development of rancidity indicates that 
incteased peroxide formation 1s accompanied by the an almost proportionate decrease 
in the amount of dissolved oxygen in the fat. When the whole of oxygen has been 
used up in peroxide formation, not only further peroxidation is stopped, there is also 
a subsequent fall in the peroxide content of the fat, due probably to the decomposition 
of the peroxides already formed. This relationship is clearly shown in Fig. 4, where 
maximum peroxide formation can be seen to coincide with the minimum oxygen- 
content (v.0) of the fat. 

These experiments along with those performed in a limited oxygen supply go to 
prove that presence of small amounts of dissolved oxygen is able to produce rancidity 
in fats, and hence particular care must be taken in ensuring complete removal of this 
dissolved oxygen when gas packaging is resorted to as*a means of preservation of fats 
from rancidity. e 
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DiscuSSION 


It has been shown that very small amounts of oxygen can produce rancidity of 
fats and the oxygen that remains dissolved in the oil or fat plays a prominent role in 
the development of rancidity. The effect of increased oxygen pressure is particularly 
insignificant in view of the relatively small oxygen requirement of the fats (in develop- 
ing organoleptic rancidity) and the induction period remains constant throughout ; 
it is only with pure oxygen that a slight decrease in the induction period has been 
observed. The decreased oxygen pressure is also without effect on the induction 
period and here also reduction in the pressure of oxygen fails to cause a proportionate 
decrease in the rate of onset of rancidity and it is only when the oxygen is completely 
replaced by Na, that an increased induction period can be observed. The experiments 
with limited oxygen supply lead one to the conclusion that the development of ranci- 
dity by peroxide formation proceeds so long as there is available oxygen, and when 
the latter is used up, there can be observed a fall in the concentration of peroxides 
and also of the Kreis active component due to decomposition reactions. In such cases, 
the volatile aldehyde content of the fats may give an indication as to the state of ranci~ 
dity, Kreis and peroxide values being almost negative at the advanced stage in such 
cases. Estimation of dissolved oxygen in samples, stored in nitrogen atmosphere, 
shows a gradual fall in the dissolved oxygen content of the fat as rancidity proceeds 
and ultimately falls to zero, but one interesting point has emerged from these estima- 
tions of dissolved gases in that the total gas (millimoles/litre) is very nearly constant 
throughout the process, both in the control and test sample. 

Rancidity may now be ascribed primarily to the action of dissolved oxygen on the 
unsaturated constituents of the fats and the rate of development of rancidity may be 
said to depend on the rate of diffusion of oxygen from the atmosphere to the oil, con 
trolled by the solubility of the gas in the fat or oil concerned. 

The author gratefully acknowledges his Indebtedness to Prof. M. N. Goswomi for 
the keen interest and guidance of the work. 
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INNER-METALLIC COMPLEX SALTS OF SALICYLALDIMINO-ACIDS 
WITH POLYCYCLIC RINGS. PART I 


By PRIYADARANJAN RAy AND Ajit KuMAR MUKHERJEE 


A nomber of complex compounds of bivaient copper, nickel, cobalt and manganese, and of tervalent 
iron, with sualicylaldebyde and amino-acids like anthranilic acid, glycine and alanine have been pre- 
pared and their properties studied. 


The configuration of these complexes cannot always be represented by unique and unambiguous 
structural formula, Preference has been given to the most probable of all the possible structures on 
the basis of their physical properties like solubility, colour and magnetic snsceptibilities. The sali- 
cylaldehyde molecule in these complexes is believed to undergo condensation with amino-acids 
giving rise to what may be termed as ‘aldimine acids, which can function under suitable conditions 
as a tridentate molecule in co-ordination complexes. In some cases, they behave as_ bi-functional 
molecule with the carboxvlic acid group remaining free. The composition and nature of the complexes 
have been found to depend on the nature of the central metal atom, as also on the nature of the addenda. 


Pfeiffer and co-workers (J. prakt. Chem., 1931, 129, 163 ; Annaien, 1933, 808, 84 8 
J. prakt. Chem., 1936, 148, 243; 1938, 181, 145; 1940, 185, 77; 1942, 189, 313; 
Pfeiffer, Z. angew. Chem., 1940, 58, 93) in a series of papers have studied the pre- 
paration, properties and constitution of a large variety of inner metallic complexes of 
oxyaldimines and oxyketrmines with spiral-like or polycyclic rings. In these, various 
o-oxyaldehydes and diketones were made to condense with monoamines, diamines, and 
even amides and esters of some amino-acids in presence of metallic salts. They also studi- 
ed the inner metallic complex salts of salicylaldimine. A very significant observation 
was made by the authors in the case of bis-salicylaldehyde-cobalt ethylenediamine 
complex, which turns black from red in air by absorption of oxygen. The absorbed 
oxygen is again given off by heating the product in CO,-atmosphere (Tsumaki, 
Bull. Chem. Soc. Japan, 1938, 12, 252). ‘This catalytic oxidation has been studied 
in detail by Calvin and co-workers (J. Amer. Chem: Soc., 1946, 68, 2254, 2257, 
2263, 2267, 2273) in recent years. This interestjng chelate complex was synthesised 
on a large scale and used during the last glcbal war as an effective oxygen carrier or 
artificial respiratory pigment under the name of salcomine. The present work was 
undertaken with a view to studying similar chelate complexes of copper, nickel, cobalt, 
manganese and iron with salicylaldehyde and different amino-acids lke glycine, 
alanine, anthranilic acid, etc., as the free amino-acids have not been used by previous 
workers in the study of this type of chelate complexes. The salicylaldehyde molecule 
in these complexes is believed to have undergone condensation with amino-acids, 
which can function as atridentate molecule under suitable conditions, and sometimes 
also as a bi-functional ligand with the carboxylic acid group remaining free. 


The complex compound of copper salicylaldehyde with anthranilic acid was obtained 
by the interaction of copper anthranilate and salicylaldehyde in alkaline medium. 
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It is slightly soluble in water and readily in alcohol and other organic solvents like 
pyridine, acetone, etc. The anhydrous compound is, however, much less soluble. 
Copper salicylaldehyde- glycine and - alanine complexes were obtained by the interac- 
tion of copper disalicylaldehyde and the aqueous solution of the corresponding amino- 
acid. Both these compounds are soluble in water, but sparingly soluble in alcohol. 
They are slightly acidic to litmus. Similar complexes of nickel and cobalt were also 
prepared ; with anthranilic acid nickel, however, gave a sodium salt in presence of 
caustic soda. 

No manganese salicylaldehyde has been described in literature. This was, however, 
obtained from MnCl,, 4H,O and salicylaldehyde in presence of caustic alkali. The 
product is readily oxidised by air at the 100m temperature, and a suspension of the 
substance in water is markedly blackned by the passage of air. Complexes of manganese 
salicylaldehyde with glycine and alanine have been prepared, though no corresponding 
complex with anthranilic acid could be isolated. 

Ferrous sulphate, glycine and salicylaldehyde in aqueous alcoholic solution, on 
being heated for some hours, gave dark red shining crystals of a basic ferric salicylal- 
dehyde-glycine complex, which resembles the corresponding copper and manganese com- 
pound in composition. . 

‘The constitution of these complexes can be represented as discussed below. 


Copper Compounds 


Copper-salicylaldehyde - anthranilate.—Copper combines with a molecule of 
salicylaldehyde’ and a molecule of anthranilic acid to form a four-covalent complex which 
may have the configuration (1), corresponding to that of salicylaldimine compounds and 
an alternative configuration might have been given by the structure (II) : 


OH, 
o—Cu—0 “ON 7 NE 
CH, | CHL Sout SCH. 
CH=N CO cHo“”  So—co 
(1 GH (11) 


The method of preparation with an excess of salicylaldehyde and the properties of 
the compound, however, support the structure (I). Its magnetic moment value of 1.79 
Bohr differs from those of copper anthranilate (1.92u2, cf. R&y and Sen, this Journal, 
1948, 25, 473) and copper salicylaldehyde (1.92#s, cf. Tyson and Adams, J. Amer. Chem. 
Soc., 1940, 62, 1228). It can therefore be concluded that the copper salicylaldehyde 
anthranilate is a penetration complex with planar dsp* hybrid bonds (Ray and Sen, 
loc. cit.) having the configuration (I), A compound of the configuration (II), which 
may be viewed practically as an equimolecular mixture of copper salicylaldehyde and 
copper authranilate would have possessed a magnetic monient of 1.924, per copper atom 
like that of its constituents. : 

Copper-salicylaldehyde-glycine.—The substauce is derived from the condensation 
of two molecules of salicylaldehyde and three molecules of glycine with two atoms of 
copper. The probable configuration is given by 
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CH, C,H; 
oN wo 
HC 0 0 cH 
Il il 
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Hc O OH O CH, 
a \4 
CO CO 


Its magnetic moment value of 1.8242, and its high solubility in water are in support of 
the configiiration given, in which copper is four-covalent with dsp” hybrid planar bonds. 

* Copper- salscylaldehyde- alanine.—This is formed by ‘the condensation of two 
molécules of ‘alanine and one molecule of salicylaldehyde w: 2 oue Hoe of ODES Its 
configuration is best represented eye structure uit: ee 

es 
Ms a CHEN OCH 
1 ee eal, 
1 eae” owe ee 
es ih ea 
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: 4 + The structure (IV) is not likely to be stable owing to steric donditers. The proper- 
fies of the substance, particularly its high solubjlity in water, also exclude the contigaie 


tion (v). : 7 Baers 

ar aaa eee 

NH, oe Des AnH. CH; 
O—Cu—0. cor, “Noto, ms 
COC. Fe OR 

CH—N=CH ee i 

(CH, (IV) * (Vv) 
: The, moment value of x. 88 p5 indicates that, the coppe1 is possibly present in a Planar 
coueyeration with-hybrid dsp*. bonds. aA 


Nickel Compounds 


All the nickel compounds, described here, show paramagnetic moments of about 
3éa corresponding to the presence of two unpaired electrons. ‘This indicates that the 
bonds in the complex are of the weak co-valent type resonating with ionic ones. They 
are coloured either green or blue. ; 

Sodium, Nickel - salicylaldehyde - anthranilate.—Two molecules of salicylaldehydeé 
and three molecules of sodium apthranilate condense with a nickel atom to form the 
complex sodium salt, which can be represented by the octalfedral configuration (I). 
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C.Hs—COO 

OOC—H,C, | 
| NH; ‘ 

CH=N. : Ree te 


| 
Ges 7 “a = CH 
OH, 


' Na; 


fs C,.H,—COO 
eee (D) a 
“. Nickel-salicylaldehyde-giycine—This is formed by the condensation of two 
molecules of salicylaldehyde and two molccules of glycine with one atom of nickel. 
As the substance 1s insoluble in water and slightly soluble in organic solvents, its confi- 
guration is best represented by structure (EI) in preference to (III). 


(oe HOOC—CH, 
a -O NCH, CH= N., ee 
pric eee 
CH C,.H,—O “NV = CH 
HO—C,H.—CH CH,—CO0H 


(11) Oe “  (LH) 


Nickel-salicylaldehyde-alanine : (a, green).—One Vmolecule of  salicylaldehyde 
and one molecule of alanine condense with one atom of nickel to give rise to this green 
complex. As the substance is insoluble in water its configuration is-represented by the 
structure (IV) in preference to {V). The latter may be viewed as 4 molecular compound 
of nickel salicylaldehyde and nickel alanine. 


OF — 
O-Ni-O . 

oc 4 “Sogo. fos nD. de 
CH—N=CH pe care o : 
CH; (IV) (Vv) 


Nickel-salicylaldehyde-alanine : (b, blue).—This was derived from the condensa- 
tion of two molecules of alanine and one molecule of salicylaldehyde with one atom of 
nickel. As the substance is soluble in water and organic solvents, it can be represented 
by configuralion (VI). 


CH, 
\ | 
CH— —NH:., JOG 
JNie 
CO —o “N=CH ° 


- CH,—CH—COOH . 


“ : ° ~ (VD 
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The alternative structure (VI1) is thereby excluded. 
CH—C,H,—OH. aan : 
I 
CO — «~N—CH.CH; 
| PNK i | 
CH,.CH—NH,” O— —CO 
(VII) 
Cobalt Compounds 


Cobalt-salicyiaidehyde-anthranilate.—This is produced by thé condensation of 
one molecule of anthranilic acid and one molecule of salicylaldehyde with one atom 
of cobalt. Its intense characteristic colour and the low moment value of 1.44 Ms cor- 
responding practically to the spin moment of one unpaired electron, support the con- 
figuration (I) for the substance in preference to (II), which latter may be viewed as a 
molecular compound of cobalt salicylaldehyde and cobalt anthranilate. 


OH, 
co Ge . . pOCH 
0-666 wae’ 6 Sci 
; SCH d cs 
OC N=HC 
C,H, (1) (ID 


The low moment value suggests that the cobaltous atom occurs in a penetration 
complex with dsp? planar bonds. 

Cobalt-salicylaldehyde-glycine.—The compound is formed by the condensation 
of two molecules of glycine and one molecule of salicylaldehyde with one atom 
of cobalt. It gives a moment value of 2.89Ms, considerably less than the spin 
moment of three unpaired electrons usually present in a cobaltous ion. The subs- 
tance is also soluble in water and possesses a characteristic deep brown colour. It'may 
therefore be regarded as a penetration complex, with planar dsp? bonds of the configura- 
tion (III) in preference to (IV) for steric consideration. 


CH-NEn, /0O-GH, 1 NH,-CH,-COOH 
j POX _ : ‘ 7 
Cco—— 0% “w=CH O—to—-o,. 
oc’ SOBs 
H,—COOH = Nene 
(1) (rv) 


Cobalt-salicylaldehyde-alanine.—It resembles the corresponding green nickel 
alanine compound, being derived from the condensation of one molecule of alanine and’ 
one molecule of salicylaldehyde with one atom of cobalt. It gives a moment value: 
of 4.59 /s, agreeing approximately with that for cobaltous ion. Hence, the bonds in’ 
the complex are likely to be of the weak'co-valent type resonating with ionic ones. It 
should therefore be represented by a configuration similar to that of the green nickel 
alanine complex., The structure is also similar ‘to that of the, cobalt salicylaldehyde 
anthranilate, though the nature of the bond differs in the two. - 
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Manganese Compounds 


Both glycine and alanine give the same type of compounds with manganese and 
salicylaldehyde resembling the copper-glycine-salicylaldehyde in composition. These 
are therefore represented by the configuration given below. Both the compounds 
give a moment value of 64, approximately, corresponding with that of manganous 
ion. Hence, the metal atom in the complex forms weak co-valent bonds resonating with 
those of the ionic type. 


C.H, CoH, 

8 Be“N0 R OH oN cH 

: q J Hl 

oa N......Mn...NHy—-CH—CO.-Ma.....N 
R.CHC | [R=CH, or H] | DCHLR 

oc—oO O—CO 


Iron Compounds. 


Tron-salicylaldehyde-glycine (ferric).—This is produced by the condensation of three 
molecules of glycine and two molecules of salicylaldehyde with two atoms of iron. 
Its composition and structure resembles more or Jess those of the corresponding copper 
and manganese compounds with some difference due to the tervalency of the metal atom. 


PrN, C.H, C,H, 
nN LN 
HC 0 6 CH 
\ lI 
N...Fe...NH,-CH,-CO-O—Fe...N OH 
uC CH, 
cO—O o-cd 


The magnetic moment value of 5.91 #s indicates that the iron is in the ferric state 
and the bonds are of the weak sp*d type resonating with those of the ionic one. 

From a comparison of the composition and the structure of the various compounds 
it will be noticed that .the nature of the compound often varies with the nature of the 
central metal atom involved in its formation. Thus, though the sparingly soluble copper 
and cobalt salicylaldehyde anthranilate possess similar composition and are non-electrolyte 
in character, the corresponding nickel compound differs from them and gives rise to a 
soluble sodium salt. 

- With glycine and salicylaldehyde, copper, nickel and cobalt, all give compounds of 
different composition. With alanine and salicylaldehyde nickel gives two types of 
campounds, one of which resembles the corresponding copper compound, and the.other, 
the corresponding cobalt compound. 

» Manganese with glycine or alanine and salicylaldehyde gives compounds which 
resemble the copper-salicylaldehyde-glycine in composition and physical prdperties. 

_Iron, though used jn the form of a ferrous salt, condenses with seucylaldehyde and 
glycine to give a complex basic ferric compound, 
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ExPERIMENTAL 


Copper-salicylaldehyde-anthranilate.—About 2 g. of pure copper acelate was 
dissolved in the minimum quantity of water with the addition of x to 2 drops of glacial 
acetic acid. A solution of 2.72 g. of pure, recrystallised anthranilic acid in rectified 
spirit was added to the copper solution. Light green copper anthranilate was precipi- 
tated. ‘The product was filtered, washed first with water, then with alcohol, and 
finally dried in air. ‘The copper anthranilate was then suspended in alcohol and treated 
with 2 § g. of pure salicylaldehyde. The resulting mixture was warmed on the water- 
bath and treated with less than its equivalent quantity of pure NaOH solution (0.64 g.), 
when a clear green solution was obtained. This was filtered hot and the filtrate, on 
standing, gave fine greenish blue crystals. These were filtered and recrystallised from 
alcohol. The crystals were dried in air. [Found : Cu, 18.23; N, 4.06; salicylaldehyde, 
35.50; H.O'by loss at t1ro°), 11.68. Cu (C\,.H,NOs),2.5H,0 requires Cu, 18.26; N, 
4.04 ; salicylaldehyde, 35.35; H,O, 12.94 per cent]. 

[Found (dried at 110°): Cu, 20.66; N, 4.52. Calc. Cu, 21.01 ; N, 4.64 per cent]. 
Only a part of the water 1s removed by drying. 

’ Copper was estimated volumetrically after decomposition of the substance with 
H,SO, (cone.) and a little HNO, (cone.). Nitrogen was estimated as usual by the 
Kjeldahl process after decomposition of the substance with concentrated H,SO,, with 
the addition of potassium sulphate and copper sulphate. Salicylaidehyde was estim- 
ated as copper salicylaldoxime, as desribed below. 


To a known amount of the substance, 90. c.c. of a buffer solution (50. c.c. glacial 
acetic acid and 10g. sodium acetate dissolved in 450. c.c. of water) was added, followed 
by toc.c. of 1% copper acetate solution. ‘he mixture was stirred well and treated with 
a concentrated solution of o 2 to 0.5 g. of hydroxylamine hydrochloride. The mixture 
was heated on the water-bath at 80°. Tbe greenish yellow precipitate of copper salicylal- 
doxime was then filtered through a Gooch crucible, washed with hot water, and dried 
at 110°, 

Copper salicylaldehyde anthranjlate forms fine greenish blue crystals, slightly soluble 
in water, but readily in alcohol, pyridine and acetone, ‘The solution of the substance 
is almost neutral to litmus and is decomposed by acids. It decomposes, on heating 
to about 120°, with separation of salicylaldehyde. 

Copper-salicylaidehyde-glycine About 1.5 g. of pure copper salicylaldehyde 
was added to a solution of 2g. of glycine in a little water. The mixture was shaken 
vigorously and warmed on the water-bath, and then filtered while hot. The filtrate, 
ou standing, deposited shining blue needle-shaped crystals. These were washed first 
with water and then with alcohol. The product was recrystallised from water and 
dried in air. [Found: Cu, 22758; N, 7.43; Salicylaldehyde, 42.70; H,O(by loss at 
110°), 0.98. Cyg(CaoHisN Oz), 0-5H,O requires Cu, 22.51; N, 7.45; Salicylaldehyde, - 
43.24; H,O, 1.60 per cent]. . . ' 

Thus only a part of the water is removed by drying at 110°, 


lo—1737P—12 
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The substance forms blue shining crystals, readily soluble in water, but practically 
insoluble in alcohol, acetone and chloroform. Its aqueous solution reacts acidic to 
litmus. It is decomposed by acids, but unaffected by alkalies. 

Copper-salicylaldehyde-alanine.—About 2 g. of copper salicylaldehyde in alco- 
holic suspension was treated with an aqueous solution of 1.75 g. of alanine. The 
mixture was warmed on the water-bath, when a clear green solution was obtained. This 
was filtered. From the filtrate, on standiug, shining crystals separated gradually. The 
crystals were first washed with water, then with alcohol and finally dried in aur. 
[Found: Cu, 18.47; N, 8.20; salicylaldehyde, 3505 Cu (CisHisN.0s) requires Cu, 
18.49 ; N, 8.14; salicylaldehyde, 35 50 per cent]. 

The substance forms blue shining crystals, readiiy soluble in water, but sparingly 
soluble in acetone, chloroform and benzene and moderately in pyridine. Its aqueous 
solution reacts slightly acidic to litmus. It is decomposed by dilute mineral acids, but 
is unaffected by alkalies. 

Nickel-salicylaldehyde-glycine-—About 3g. of freshly prepared nickel  sali- 
cylaldehyde in alcoholic suspension was treated with a solution of glycine (4 g.) in water. 
The mixture was warmed on the watet-bath and filtered hot. ‘The filtrate, on standing 
overnight, gave a crop of blue-violet crystals. These were washed fiist with cold water 
and then with alcohol, and finally dried in air. [Found: Ni, 14.07; N, 6.80; sali- 
cylaldehyde, 57.33. Ni(C,,Hi.N.O,) requires Ni, 14.13; N, 6.74; salicylaldehyde, 
58.83 per cent]. 

The substance forms blue-violet crystals, insoluble in water, alcohol aud acetone, 
but very slightly soluble in pyridine. It is decomposed by mineral acids and strong 
alkalies, as also by boiling with water. 

’ Nickel was estimated as nickel dimethylglyoxime after decomposition of the subs- 
tance with concentrated H,SO, and a little concentrated HNO. Salicylaldehyde was 
estimated as copper salicylaldoxime as before. 

Nickel-salicylaldehyde-aianine (green).—IJ*reshly prepared nickel salicylaldehyde 
(4 g.) was treated in aqueous suspension with a solution of alanine (24 g.) in 
water. ‘The resulting mixture was warmed on the water-bath. ‘The insoluble product 
was filtered, washed first with water, then with 1ectified spirit, and finally dried in air. 
[Found : Ni, 22.35; N, 5.51; salicylaldehyde, 45.26; H,O (by loss st 110°), 6.18. 
Ni(C,,H,NO;), HzO requires Ni, 21 92; N, 5.22, salicylaldehyde, 45.56 ; H,O, 6.72 per 
cent]. Only a part of the water 1s removed by drying at 110° 

_ The substance forms shining green crystals, insoluble in cold water, but slightly 
soluble in warm water. It is sparingly soluble in alcohol, but readily iv pyridine and 
acetone. Mineral acids and strong alkalics decompose it. 

Nickel-salicylaldehyde-alanine (bluwe).—Nickel salicylaldehyde (4 g.) im alcoholic 
solution was treated with solid alanine (3.75 g.) and warmed on the water-bath, 
when a bluish green solution was obtained. The solution was filtered while hot and 
the filtrate, on standing, gave fine light blue shining crystals, different from that 
obtained in the previous operation. The crystals were washed first with “a little water, 
then with alcohol, and finally dried in air. The filtrate, on standing, gave a crop of 
shining light green crystals of the previous compound. [Found: Ni, 16.02; N, 7.63; 
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salicylaldehyde, 33.16. Ni(C,sHi,N,0s), t-5H:O requires Ni, 16.04; N, 7.66; sali- 
cylaldehyde, 33.46 per cent]. The substance loses only a part of its water at 110°. 

Nickel-salicylaldehyde-anthranilate (Na-salt).—Nickel anthranilate, prepared from 
4g. of nickel acetate and anthranilic acid, was suspended in alcohol and treated 
with 2.952. of salicylaldehyde The resulting mixture was warmed on the water-bath 
and treated with a slight excess of caustic soda. The solution was filtered while hot. 
The filtrate, on standing, deposited silky yellow crystals, which were recrystallised 
from alcohol. {Found: Ni, 7.76; N, 5.64; salicylaldehyde, 31.06; Na, 9.06. 
[Ni(C,sH14N30.] Nas,H,O requires Ni, 7.74; N, 5.52; salicylaldehyde, 32.13 ; Na, 9.08 
per cent}. The substance loses only a part of its water at 110°. 

It forms silky yellow crystals, sparingly soluble in water, but fairly soluble in 
alcohol and acetone. Its solution is alkaline to litmus. ‘he substance is decomposed 
by mineral acids. 

Cobalt-salicylaldehyde-giycine —About 4 g. of glycine, dissolved in a little 
water, was mixed with 3g. of freshly prepared cobalt salicylaldehyde. ‘Ihe resulting 
mixture was thoroughly shaken, warmed on the water-bath, and then filtered while hot. 
The filtrate, on standing, gave violet-brown silky needles. These were washed first 
with water, then with alcohol, and finally dried in air. [Found: Co, 18.38; N, 8.72; 
salicylaldehyde, 38.24 ; HO (by loss at 110°), 2.49. Co (C,,Hi2N.0;), 0.5H,O requires 
Co, 18.40; N, 8.75; salicylaldehyde, 38.72; HO, 2.81 per cent]. 

The substance is soluble in water, but insoluble in alcohol and slightly soluble in 
pyridine and dioxane. Its aqueous solution 1eacts somewhat acidic to litmus. It is 
decomposed by mineral acids and strong alkalies. 

Cobalt-salicylaldehyde-alanine.—Freshly prepared cobalt salicylaldehyde (3 g.) 
in alcoholic suspension was treated with alanine (2 g.) dissolved in a little water. The 
mixture was warmed on the water-bath, when the colour of the product changed to 
brick-red. This was then filtered, washed and dried as before. [Found : Co, 21.84; 
N, 5-35; salicylaldehyde, 45 44; H,O (by loss at 110°), 6.14. Co(C,.H,NO;), H,0 
requires Co, 22.01; N, 5 23; salicylaldehyde, 45.52; H,O, 6.70 per cent]. The water 
therefore could not be completely removed by drying at 110°. 

The substance forms brick-red crystals, insoluble in water, but slightly soluble in 
pyridine and acetone. It reacts neutral to litmus, and is decomposed by dilute mineral 
acids and strong alkalies. 

Cobalt-salicylaldehyde Anthranilate—Cobalt acetate (4 g.), dissolved in the 
minimum amount of water with the addition of 2 to 3 drops of glacial acetic acid, was 
treated with an alcoholic solution of pure anthranilic acid (4.45 g.). The precipitate of 
cobalt anthranilate, after being washed and dried, was suspended in alcohol and treated 
with salicylaldehyde (3.85 g.). The mixture was then warmed on the water-bath and 
treated with a solution of caustic soda (o 85 g. dissolved in a little water). The mixture 
was afterwards filtered while hot. On standing, brown needle-shaped silky crystals 
separated from the filtrate. These were recrystallised from alcohol and finally dried in 
air. [Found:.Co, 1857; N, 4.47; salicylaldehyde, 37.66; H,O (by loss at rro°), 
4.89. Co{C,,.H.NO;), H.O requires Go, 18.67; N, 4.43 ; salicylaldehyde, 38.62 ; H,0, 
5-71 per cent]. This indicates that only a part of the water was lost by drying at 110°. 
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The substance forms yellowish brown silky needles, sparingly soluble in water, but 
more soluble in alcohol and other organic solvents. When crystallised from pyridine 
it gave shining yellow scales which were found to contain pyridine. Its solution reacts 
almost neutral to litmus, and it is decomposed by mineral acids and strong alkalies. 

Cobalt was estimated as CoSO, after decomposition of the substance with concentra- 
ted H,SO,. Nitrogen and salicylaldehyde were estimated as before. 

Manganese-salicylaldehyde.—About 3g. of MnCl.,4H.O and 4g. of  salicylal- 
dehyde were mixed together in a conical flask, and the mixture was treated dropwise 
with a solution of caustic soda o.4 g.). The yellow precipitate formed, was filtered, 
washed first with water, then with alcohol, and afterwards dried in air. The 
substance blackens slowly on exposure to air. [Found: Mn, 16.68; salicylaldehyde, 
67.92. Mn (U.C,H..CHO),.2H,0 requires Mn, 16.51; salicylaldehyde, 73.27 per cent]. 

The results show that the substance could not be obtained in a pure state. 

: The substance is sparingly soluble in water and alcohol, but readily in pyridine. 
It turns black on passing air through its aqueous suspension. [he substance is decom- 
‘posed by mineral acids. 

Manganese-salicylaldehyde-glycine.—About 3g. of MnCl, 4H,0, dissolved in a 
‘little water, was treated with q g. of salicylaldehyde, followed by an excess of sodium 
acetate. About 2.45 g. of glycine was then added to the resulting yellow solution. A 
light yellow precipitate was obtained which was washed and dried as usual. [Found: 
Mn, 20.07; N, 7.56; salicylaldehyde, 44.25. Mna(CaoH.,N30,), 0.5H.O requires Mn, 
20.07; N, 7.35; salicylaldehyde, 44 64 per cent]. 

The substance is insoluble in water and many organic solvents but soluble in pyri- 
dine and dioxane. It reacts slightly acidic to litmus. Dilute mineral acids, or acetic 
acid, and strong alkalies lead to its decomposition. 

Manganese-salicylaldehyde-alantne.—Freshly prepared crude manganese  sali- 
cylaldehyde ‘3 g.} in alcoholic suspension was treated with alanine (2.5 g.), dissolved in 
a little water. ‘The mixture was warmed on the water-bath and the insoluble product 
was filtered. This was washed and diied as usual [Found: Mn, 18.80; N, 7.03; 
salicylaldehyde, 41.88. Mn.(CysH.;N;O,), o.5H,O requires Mn, 18.65; N, 7.12; sali- 
cylaldehyde, 41-66 per cent]. 

: The substance forms yellow crystals, slightly soluble in water and alcohol, but 
readily in pyridine, acetone and dioxane. It reacts slightly acidic to litmus, and is 
.decomposed by dilute mineral acids and strong alkalies. 

; Manganese was estimated gravimetrically as MnSO, after the ignition of the 
substance, followed by a treatment with HCl ‘conc.) and H,SQ, (conc.). Nitrogen and 
“salicylaldehyde were estimated as in the previous cases. 

Iron-salicylaldehyde-glycine (Ferric)..-Freshly recrystallised FeSO,, 7H,0, dis: 
solved in a little water, was treated with glycine (x g.), followed by the addition of an 
alcoholic solution of salicylaldehyde (:-75 g-). The resulting deep 1ed solution was 
refluxed on the water-bath for about two hours Dark red shining crystals gradually 
separated from the solution. ‘The mixture was kept overnight in the cold. The crystals 
were then filtered, washed and tried as usual. A further crop was obtained from the 
mother-liquor by the addition of sodium acetate. {Found: Fe, 18.87; N, 7.02; sali- 
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cylaldehyde, 40.82. [Fes(CyoH,,N;0,)] OH, 2H,O requires Fe, 1-88; N, 7.08; sali- 
cylaldehyde, 41-14 per cent}. 


The substance forms dark red shining crystals, soluble in water and alcohol, but 
readily in pyridine and methoxy-ethunol itis, however, insoluble in acetone, dioxane, 
ether and other organic solvents. It reacts neutial to litmus, and is decomposed by 
dilute mineral acids and strong alkalies. It also decomposes in solution when heated. 
An acidified solution of the substance becomes colorless, but gives a blood-red coloration 
with potassium thiocyanate, indicating that the iron is present in the ferric state. This 
is also supported by magnetic measurement. 


Tron was estimated volumetrically after decomposition of the substance with con- 
centrated H,SO,. Nitrogen and salicylaldehyde were estimated as before. 


Magnetic Measurements 


The magnetic susceptibilities of the substances were measured in a Gouy’s balance 
with a field strength cf 9.36 x ro" gauss, taking all the necessary precautions, as des- 
cribed in the previous papers. ‘The results of measurements at 32° are tabulated below. 


Name of the substance. Xg x 108 xu xI08 8x08. xa x 108 | Hes 
(corr.) (effective) 
1. Copper-salicylaldehyde-anthranilate (green) 3-37 1172 — 133.9 1306 1.79 
a. Copper-salicylaldehyde-glycine (greenish blue) 4.49 2524 —201.0 2725, 1.82 
3. Copper-salicylaldehyde-alanine (blue) 3.82 1305 ~149.0 1454 1.88 
4. Nickel-salicylaldehyde-glycine (pale blue-violet) gor 3736 -19757 3Q1r 3.09 : 
5. Nickel-salicylaldehyde-alanine (green! 14.59 3908 ~ 108.0 408s 3-14 
Nickel-salicylaldehyde-alanine (light bine) 8.06 2947 — 166.0 3113 2.76 
7, Nickel-salicylaldehyde-anthranilate (sodium) 6.07 4612 —352.6 4965 3-47 | 
(greenish yellow) | - 
8. Cobalt-salicylaldehy de forange-yellow) 25.15 “8017, 144.4 8161 - 4.46 
. . 4.50(T&A) 
9. Cobalt-salicylaldehyde-glycine (brown-violet) 10.30 . 3296 —130.0 3426 3.89 
10. Cobait-salicylaldehy de-alanine {brick-redy i 32.70 8489 —108.0 8597 , 459. 
ux. Cobalt-salicylaldehyde-anthranilate (yellowish 2.26 712.9 —134.0 847 ‘ 1.44 ‘ 
Ia. Sar poteesiodlicylaldcipdepiveine (yellow) 50.30 27564 — 216.6 27781 «5.84 
13. Manganese-salicylaldehyde-alanine (yellow) 50-30 30740 261.0 31001 | 6.15 
14. Iron-salicylaldehyde-glycine ‘dark red) 47.40 28250 —105 0 48355 5.91 
3=: diamagnetic correction. T & A=Tyson and Adams, loc. cit. : oe ime 


The authors’ best thanks are due to Mr. N. N. Ghosh, M.Sc., for his ungrudging 
assistance during the course of the work. 
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REVIEWS 


Annual Reports on the Progress of Chemistry for 1949—issued by the Chemical 
Society London.—The reports for 1949, as usual, have been divided into six chapters. 
I. General and Physical Chemistry, If. Crystallography, III. Inorganic Chemistry, 
IV. Organic Chemistry, V. Biochemistry, and VI. Analytical Chemistry. Under I, 
there are twelve sub-sections which, barring sections 11 and 12, deal mainly with publi- 
cations between, Ang. 1948 and July 1949 Sectiun rz on magneto-chemistry and 
section 12 on Metals and alloys claim to represent self-contained treatment of the res- 
pective subjects covering a wider period including that of the war. But the report 
on magneto-chemistry in which the present reviewer is somewhat interested seems to 
be far froin satisfactory and comprehensive. No reference has at all been made to 
the magnetochemical studies of many interesting compounds including those of terva- 
lent copper, tervalent silver and quadrivalent nickel by the Italian and Indian workers. 
(Ray etal., J. Indian Chem. Soc., 1948, 28, 51 ; Ray & Sarma, Nature, 1946, 927; R&y 
and Sahu, J. Indtan Chem. Soc., 1946, 28, 16¢ ; Malatesta, Gazzetta, 1941, 74, 467, 580; 
Réy and Chakrabarty, J. Indian Chem. Soc., 1944, 21, 47; Ray and Sen, ibid , 1948, 
25, 473). 

The chapters on crystallography gives a report on works carried out during 1947, 
1948 and 1949, arranged under stiucture analysis aud crystal chemistry. 

The Report on Inorganic Chemistry appears to be quite satisfactory excepting the 
portion under Group VILI, dealing particularly with the co-ordination complexes. 

Under Organic Chemistry, essay articles on some important topics like, “‘I,ong 
Chain aliphatic compounds”, “‘Vitamin A and related Polyenes”’, “‘Amino-acids’’, 
‘Alkaloids’, ‘“‘Proteins’’, and certain aspects of ‘“‘theoretical Organic Chemistry’’, 
which were not fully reviewed in previous years, have been introduced. 

The Chapter on Biochemistry records the notable advances made in the various 
fields of the subject during the year. 

The Chapter on Analytical Chemistry presents accounts of certain discrete topics, 
namely, organic and gravimetric analysis; application of Raman Spectra for analyti- 
cal purpose, use of organic reagents, gas analysis and radioactivation analysis. 

The volume under review will undoubtedly be a valuable addition to all research 


libraries. 
P. Ray. 


Festskrift Tillignad J. Ayvid Hedvall. Goteborg, 1948.—This is a festival publi- 
cation in celebration of the eminent Swedish Chetnist, Professor Arvid Hedvall’s sixtieth 
birthday. The publication has been enriched with-a great variety of articles, con- 
tributed by many distinguished scientists of different countries, dealing with tulti- 
farious topics and problems of chemistry and physics. Like the contributors, the lan- 
guages of the contribution are also varied which comprise English, German and Swedish. 
As the articles are contributed by the specialists in their respective subjects, they are 
sure to be of great interest and value to all advanced students and workers in ‘chemistry. 


P. Ray. 
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ANNUAL REPORT FOR THE YEAR 1950 


The Society is proud of its achievments during the last twenty-six years and 
it has continued to play an increasingly important rolein the furtherance of chemical 
researches in India. The Society is gaining in strength from year to year by the 
enrolment of a large number of Fellows and by the receipts of donations and grants 
from the States, the Universities and the Industrial concerns; we hope that the Society 
will prove its usefulness more and more with the active co-operation of its Fellows and 
Subscribers. 


It is highly encouraging to note that the Society has to meet the continuous 
demand of the back volumes of the Journal by Universities and Libraries from all 
parts of the world and unless the Sosiety reprints the back issues of the Journals 
immediately, it will not be able to supply the back numbers. The Society has, however, 
been faced with the problem of increasing the bulk of the Journal to accommodate 
the research papers which have been steadily increasing. 


In order to maintain a healthy efficiency in the general administration of the 
affairs of the Society and to cope with the volume of the work the services of a 
whole-time Assistant Secretary, inatead of a part-time one, have been found to be 
indispensable, and an Assistant Secretary has been appointed temporarily since May 1960. 
Jt should be pointed out in this connection that as soon as funds are available a 
better grade of salary should be recommended for an Assistant Secretary. 


The Scciety is in urgent need of a trained staff for the efficient maintenance of 
the library. The Society has applied to the Government of India for a recurring grant 
for the development and maintenance of the Library in view of the fact that the Society 
possesses valuable chemical Journals from all over the world which are utilised by 
the Fellows for reference. 


At the invitation of the President, 75th Anniversary Celebrations of the American 
Chemical Society to be held in September, 1951, in New York, Dr. N.R. Dhar has 
been nominated as the official delegate of our Society. The Society sent its good wishes 
to the National Congress of Pure and Applied Chemistry held at Milan in September, 
1950. 


Prof. P. Rfiy and Dr. B. B. Dey have been nominated as representatives of the 
Society to the Symposium on the History of Chemistry in South Asia, sponsored by the 
Department of Scientific Research, Government of India, New Delhi. 


The Society has been represented by Dr. U. P. Basu and Mr. S. P. Ben on the Drugs 
Technical Advisory Board, 


PUBLICATION OF THE JOURNALS 


The Hony. Secretary is glad to report that it has been possible to maintain the regularity 
in the publication of the Journals by tiding over many difficulties, financial and otherwise. 
Twelve issues (Dec., 1949 to Nov, 1950) of the main Journal and three issues of the 
Industrial and News Edition (Nos. 3 & 4 of 1949, No 1 and Nos. 2 & 3 of 1950) have been 
published during the year under réview. 132 papers (as against 115 of 1949) have been 
printed covering 684 pages (as against 690 of 1949) of the main Jdurnal, and 41 papers (as 
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against 9 of 1949) have been printed covering 308 pages (as against 126 of 1949) of the 
Industrial & News Edition. Inspite of this increase in the number of papers published 
during the year it has not been possible to publish all the papers communicated during 
this period. In order to avoid unnecessary delay in the publication of papers it is absolutely 


necessary to increase the volume of the Journal and allot more money towards publication 
expenses. 


The grateful thanks of the Society are due to the University of Calcutta for 
printing free of cost 628 pages (excluding cover and advertisement pages) of the main 
Journal. As the Journal of the Indian Chemical Society is in increasing demand year 
after year the University of Calentta has kindly agreed during the year under review 


at the request of the Society to print 1500 copies (instead of 1000 copies) of 1000 pages 
free of cost. 


In order to engure regularity in publication the Society had to take the help of 
other preases in printing 4 issues of the main Journal (covering 188 pages) at a printing 
cost of Rs. 1,650/-, 3 issues of the Industrial and News Edition (covering 308 pages) at 
a printing cost of Rs. 2,500/-, and Index (main Journal, 1948) at a cost of Rs. 140/-. The 
Society had also to employ one compositor (working at the Calcutta University Press) on a 
pay of Re. 1080/- per annum. 


PAPERS COMMUNICATED AND PUBLISHED 


During the current year 200 scientific communications including short notes (as 
against 147 of 1949) have been communicated to the. Society for publication in its main 
Journal. Out of the 200 papers (and notes), 50 papers have been accepted with editorial 
revision and 63 papers after modification by authors; 6 papers have been transferred to 
- the Industrial & News Edition, and 1 paper was withdrawn. 52 papers.(as against 21 of 
1949) are awaiting publication in the forthcoming igsues of the Journal ; the rest are 
in circulation with authors, Associate Editors and referees. The list of papers communicated 


during the year have been published along with the notices of the Ordinary General 
meetings. 


During the year under review the Society has received 36 papers (as against 23 of 
1949) for publication in the Industrial & News Edition excluding 6 papers transferred from 
the main Journal. Out of these 41 papers, 9 have been published during the year, and 
14 papers are awaiting publication in the future issues afd the rest are in circulation. 


9 papers received for the Symposium (held in connection with the Silver Jabilee 
Celebrations) have been published during the year. 


ORGANISATION OF THE LIBRARY 


At present the Society possesses 2294 copies of bound volumes (as against 2197) 
mainly received in exchange. During the year under review 97 bound volumes of 
Journals have been added to the Library. Five new exchange relationships have 
been established. Requests for re-establishment of exchange relationship existing before 
the war are being recefved. and many foreign Universities, Societies and Libraries 
-are frequently applying to receive our Journals in exchange of their publieattons. 


: The Society has purchased duting the year under review $ 50 worth of Book Coupons 
‘ (UNESCO), through the Ministry of Education, Govt. of India. 
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PUBLICATION OF HISTORY OF CHEMISTRY IN ANCIENT & 
MEDIAVAL apetes 


During the year under review much progress fas been made in the preparation of 
the manuscripts of “History of Hindu Chemistry”. The following chapters Baye been 
compiled : 


(1) History of chemistry of the Indus Valley civilisation, including the Hier 
of copper and copper-alloy metallurgy. 


(2) History of copper, copper-alloy and iron metallurgy with examination of archaeo- 
logical specimens from the Vedic period to 500 A. D. 


(8) The chemical arts and crafts of this period other than metallurgy. 


ACHARYA P. C. RAY MEMORIAL FUND 


Donations received this year towards Acharya P. C. Ray Memorial Fund are Re. 7,319/- 
plus Res. 1,256/- (as interest) only. The total amount collected so far is Re. 52,190/14/- 
only. The amount spent under this head is Rs. 1,137/15/- only. Inspite of the issue of 
a large number of appeals to our Fellows, Industrial firms and Associations the response 
has not been at all up to expectations. It has, therefore, not been possible to give effect 
to the two important original intentions of the Memorial Committee, viz, to grant 
scholarships to meritorious post-graduate students of chemistry all over India,-and to 
award the Annual P. C. Ray Memorial prize to the best Indian research worker working 
in India. The Government of West Bengal has very kindly promised to make a contribu- 
tion of 25% of the total collection of Rs. 2 lakhs, provided that the balance of 757 is raised 
by us from other sources. The West Bengal Government has also agreed to the grant 
of Rs. 25,000/- as soon as we can raise a fund of Rs. 75,000/-. We have requested the 
West Bengal Government to grant a proportionate amount of the fund already raised. 
There can be no difference of opinion about the desirability of giving awards to facilitate 
research in India, and associating the name of Acharya Prafulla Chandra Ray with such 
awards and prizes. The Society appeals to the Fellows to collect donations to this fund 
so that the target amount of Rs. 2 lakhs may be raised in a short time. 


dom * 


ACHARYA P. C. RAY MEMORIAL LECTURE 


The third Acharya P. C. Ray Memorial Lecture was delivered by Dr. J. C. Ghosh 
on 2nd Angist, 1950. The Lecturer gave an account of«his reminiscences of his revered 
Guru and dwelt in his address on the scope and value of the work of Acharya P. C: oo 
the scientist, the research worker ane the teacher. ‘ 
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DONATIONS 


The Council record with grateful thanks the receipt of the following donations to 
the general funds of the Society for publication : 


Govt. of India (recurring, for 1949) as a a Rs. 3,000/- 
National Institute of Sciences of India “a sc 500/- 
Govt. of West Bengal (non-recurring) ” avs 3,000- 
Bengal Chemical & Pharmaceutical Works Ltd., Caleutta si 500/- 
Osmania University (including Rs. 100/- due last year) - 200/- 
University of Bombay oe ‘a sa 300/- 
Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore Rs. 150/- 
Calcutta Chemical Co., Calcutta (due last year) 500}. 

(in a monthly instalment of Rs, 100/- from September, 1950) 200/- 


FELLOWS AND ASSOCIATE MEMBERS 


During the year under review 81 new Fellows have been admitted (vide 
Appendix B, as against 113 in 1949) and 13 former fellows have been re-instated. 11 Fellows 
have formally resigned (against 3 in 1949), and the number of Fellows deceased is 2. 


89 Fellows in 1949 and 80 Fellows in 1948 were in arrears. Dues for 1949 have been 


realised from 58 Fellows, and subscriptions from 114 Fellows are in arrears for 1950, and 
from 31 Fellows for 1949. 


During the year the following Life-members have been enrolled: (1) Dr. R. C. 
‘Kapoor, D. Phil. Lecturer in Chemistry, Allahabad University, Allahabad, 


(2) Dr. M. A. Saboor, M.Se, Ph. D., A.R.I.C., Deputy Director of Industries, West 


Bengal, (3) Dr. B. Chatterjee, D.Sc. Professor of Chemistry, Shibpur Engineering 
College, Howrah, bringing the total number of Life-members to 36. 


- The total numerical strength of Fellows (up to December 15, 1950) stands at 549 


(against 498 in 1949). The total number of Associate Members during 1950 is 42 


(against 26 in 1949) of whom 34 have been elected this yanr. 


The Council records with deep sense of sorrow the loss sustained by the Society at 
the death of Dr. P. Neogi who was a Foundation Fellow of the Society, Honorary 
Treasurer and a Member of the Council for a number of years, and of Dr. D. N. Chakravarti 
Calcutia, who was a Fellow of the Society (1931—1950). 


SUBSCRIBERS 


During the current year 43 new subscriptions have been recorded, while 75 subscribers 
have discontinued, of whom 12.subscribers of Pakistan could not pay their subscriptions 


. on account of difficulties attending remittances. "The total number of subscribers (up to 


December 15, 1950) is 286 (as against 318 in 1949), of which 97 are composite subscribers, 


EXCHANGE OF PUBLICATIONS 


During the year under review journals have been received in exchange, a complete list 
of which is published in Appendix A. 


REVIEWS 


The following books have been reviewed in the main Journal and Industrial 
& News Edition. 


1. 


no 


Ot 


10. 
il. 
12. 
13. 
14. 


16. 
1%. 


Die Thermodynamik des Warme—Und Stoffaustauches in der Verfahrenstechnik 
~~-By Dr. Ing. Werner Matz. 

High Polymer Physics : A Symposium—By Howard A. Robinson. 

Gmelins Handbuch der Anorganischen Chemie-8 Auflage, System Aruurbet 18, 
Antimon. Teil B. 2. 

Modern Plastics (2nd. Ed., revised & enlarged)—By Harry Barron. "' 

Chyma: Annual Studies in the History of Chemistry, Vol. II—By 
Tenny I. Dayis. : 

Quarterly Reviews, Vol. II, No. 1, 1948, The Chemical Society, London. * 
Frontiers in Chemistry, Vol. 8, Frontiers in Colloid Chemistry—Edited 
By RB. E. Bark and Oliver Grummitt. 

Electron Microscopy—By Ralph W. G. Wyckoff. : 

Technique of Organic Chemistry, Vol. 1, Physical Methods of Organic Chemistry, 
Parts I and Il, 3nd. Ed—Edited By Arnold Weissberger. 

Organic Chlorine Compounds—By Earnest H. Huntrez. 

An Introduction to Organic Chemistry—By Rogers Williams and Lewis F. Hatch. 
Synthetic Methods of Organic Chemistry, ‘Vol. II—By W. Theitheimer. 

A Century of British Chemistry—By Dr. F. Sherwood Taylor. 

The Economic Prospects of Chemical Industries in India 

—By Sri A. K. Madan, M Se. (Tech.). 

Practical Application of Recent Lac Research, New Edition—By |H. K. Sen 
and M. Venugopalan. 

Synthetic Petrol—By S. L. Bhatia. . 

Immunity Bulletin, Capt. N. N. Dutta Commemorial Volume : 

—By Bengal Immunity Research Institute. 


During the year the following books have been received for review : 
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Gmelins Handbuch der Anorganischen Chemie, 8 Auflage, System No. 18, 1949. 
. «Gmelins ete—8, Auflage, System No. 68, 1949. 


High Polymeric Chemistty—By W. & Penn. 
4, Modern Plastics, 2nd Edition—By Harry Barron. . 
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5. Immunity Bulletin, May 1947—April 1948, (B. I. R. 1) 
6. Electron Microscopy—By W. G. Wyckoff. 
7. Technique in Organic Chemistry—Vol. 1, (Physical Methods Part IL) 2nd Ed.— 
By A. Weissberger. 
8. Synthetic Petrol—By §. L. Bhatia. 
9. Frontiers in Colloid Chemistry—By R. FE. Burk & O. Grummit. 
10. India and Science—By M. Mehrotra. 
11. Biophysical Research Methods—By Fred M. Uber. 
12. Fortschritte der chemischen Forschung—1 Band, 1/2 Heft. 
13. Immunity Bulletin—Capt. N. N. Dutta Commemoration Vol., April, 1950. 
14. The Chemistry of Heterocyclic Compounds—By F. G. Mann. 
15. Technique in Organic Chemistry—Vol. 3—By A. Weissberger. 
16. A Century of British Chemistry—By F. Sherwood Taylor. 
17. Report on the working Trustees of the Lady Tata Memorial Trust, 1933—1947. 
18. Festskrift Tillagnad—By J. Arvid Hedvall. - 
19. J. OC. Bose’s Plant Physiological Investigations in relation to ieeant biological 
_ knowledge—By D. M. Bose. 
20. Textile Testing, 2nd Edition—By John H. Skinkle. 
21. The Economic Prospects of Chemical Industries in India—By A. K. Madan. 
22. Practical Applications of recent Lac Research—By H. K. Sen & M. Venugopalan. 
23. Kunstleder Handbuch—By Walter M. Munzinger. 
24. Melting and Solidification of Fats and Fatty acids series—Fats and Oils—By 
Alton E. Baily. 
25. Chemical Society, Annual Report, Vol. XLVI, 1949. 
26. Organic Chemistry, Second Edition—By Fieser & Fieser. 
27. Colorimetric Determination of Traces of Metals, 2nd Ed., Chemical Analysis, 
Vol. 3—By E. B. Sandell. 


COMMITTEES & SUB-COMMITTEES 


During the year the following Committees and Sub-Committees have been appointed : 
(1) A Committee for considering the suggestion of Dr. U. P. Basu for the formation 
‘of several divisions, eg. Agriculture & Food, Analytical, Gas & Fuel etc. within the 
Society for each division. 
(2) A Sub-Committee to report regarding the supply of extra reprints. 


MEETINGS & LECTURES 


During the year under. review 9 meetings of the Council and 6 Oedinary meetings 
of the Society were held. . 


Prof. Sir Robert Robinson, M. A, D. Sc, LL. D., P.R.S., N. L,, addressed the 
Fellows of the Society on 12th Jdnuary, 1950 about “Recent Investigations in Dyson 
Perrins’ Laboratory”. 
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Dr. R. R. Williams of the Research Corporation of U.S. A. kindly consented to 
deliver an address to the Fellows of the Society on the ‘Chemistry of Vitamin B,’ on 15th 
December, but the meeting had to be cancelled on account of the, sad demise of Sardar 
Vallavbhai Patel on that day. 


ACKNOWLEDGEMENTS 


The Council wishes to record its sincere appreciation and cordial thanks to the 
authorities of the Science Congress, Bangalore, for extending their generous co-operation 
in holding its Annual functions. 

Thanks of the Council are also due to the members of various Committees, Sub- 
Committees, Board of Associate Editors, Editorial Correspondents and Referees for-their 
honorary services. . 

The Secretary is thankful to the staff of the Society for their kind help and co. 
operation in the management of the affairs of the Soeiety. 


THE INDIAN CHEMICAL SOCIETY. BOMBAY BRANCH 


Twenty-fifth Annual Report and Statement of Accounts 
of the Bombay Branch 


‘In the year under review the following meetings were held : 


17- 2.50 Dr. A. B. Kulkarni Synthesis-of §-hydroxy coprostune. 
at - 28 8.50 Dr. N. G. Magar ’ Auto-oxidation of fats. 
8-12-50 Dr. G. R. Gogate Chemistry of glutaconic acids. 
15-12-50 Dr. B. N. Ghosh Bond dissociation energy of 


organic halides. 
A social meeting was held on 1-9-50 to give a send-off to Dr. R. C. Shah. 


The twenty-fifth annual general meeting of the branch was held on 19th December, 
1960, at which a condolence resolution was passed to mourn the death of Sardar Vallabhbhai 
Patel. 


The following Office-bearers were elected for the ensuing year : 


President : ; Dr. G. P. Kane 
Vice-Presidents : Dr. G. V. Jadhav 
Prof. P. M. Barve 
Treasurer : Dr. V. M. Bhave 
Secretaries : Prof. A. N. Kothare 
Dr. M. B. Kabadi 
Mi: mbers : Prof. §. M. Mehta 
Mr. G. C. Mitter 


Dr. Amin Tyabjee 
Dr. 8. M. Sethna 
Dr. V. M. Thakar. 


Prof. 8. M. Mehia, the President of the branch, delivered a Presidential Address wherein 
he pointed out the potentialities and need of research in Inorganic Chemistry and discussed 
in detail the new method of recovery of Titania and importance of metallurgy of Titanium. 


r 
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Balance from the last year .... 


& 


A. N. Kothare 
M. B. Kabadi 
Jt. Hon. Secretaries. 


Recetpts...- . 


(ey 


Statement of Accounts: 


Expenditure, 
Rs. 142/7/- Stationery & Postage Rs. 13 0-0 
Typing = Re 5 0 0 
Press announceménts ' Rs. 19 2 0 
Menials . Rae 8 0 0 
Balance “Re 102 5 0 
, = Toran, _ Bs 142 7 0 





, 


f V. M. Bhave ( °SoM-Mebta ‘ 
Treasurer. ° 1 President. 
L 
f fe - 
Beta 
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INDIAN 
RECEIPTS AND PAYMENTS ACCOUNT FOR THE PERIOD 
RECEIPTS 

, Rs. As. P. Rs. As. P. 

Fellows ee as “a me 7,373 8 9 
Subscribers , ee nie wie 6,015 5 0 13,388: 13 9 
Advertisement ws ive Ke 2,282 10 0 
Sale proceeds of Journal and Reprints is si 3,527 11 0 
Donation | bye elds tee aes 8,350 0 0 
Keodlana Members cee = see sé 146 0 0 
Titec. we es ay 459 6 0 
_ Miscellaneous (Sale of old waste papers) see she 34 0 0 
78.188 8 9 
Loan refund to General Fund sie bg die 2a 4 0 
Sir. P, C. Ray Memorial Fund oe sae Py 7319 0 0 


Opening Balance: 


Advance to Secretary for attending Annual : 
General Meeting. ose eee Ocoee 100 0 








0 

Cash in hand Be oe 5 50 0 0) 150 0 0 
Cash at Central Bank ves aca bo 4,247 15 0 
Cash at Grindlays Bank aay ses ae 9345 1 4 
13,593 0 4 
Less Cheques not cashed we ee 201 12 0 
13,391 4 4 

Add Cheques not audited oe a a3 64 4 0 13.455 8 4 

Total Rs. 49,138 5 1 





J.M. DAS GUPTA 


Rs. As. P. Rs. As, P. 

Opening Balance ae sus ae 14,8 0 129 12 8 
Interest audited 5 is eu 14 8 0 2a 0 0 
: “Total Re, 158 12 & 


(  ) 


CHEMICAL SOCIETY 
FROM DECEMBER 16, 1949 TO DECEMBER 15, 1950. 





PAYMENTS 

Rs. Ags, P. = Re - Ae. P, 

Salaries & Wages aes wa aa 6898 6 “oo oe 
D.A.&S.A. 2,220 00 9t18 6 0 
New Appointment, Increment nes ive a 2 : 2,000 a8 
Provident Fund 322 8 0 
Paper sae ose 5.361 9 9 
Printing — 6,483 5 3 
“Postage a aa ii " “1950 2 9 
Binding i, a - 865 15 6 
Block-making es a 965 14 6 
Stationery 3677 3 
Travelling ses bag - Bee sak is Ge aboas 233 Fed 0 
Miscellaneous : ea Ae 527 5 0 
Purchase of Journal 51015 0 
Bank Charges i129 
28,838 10 9 
Loan from General Fund. sed ose ws ‘ 120 0 0 
History of Chemistry ‘sos cs = a - 218 9 0 
Provident Fund Loan refund ie ee bs 220 0 0 
Transfer to Sir VP. C. Kay Memorial Fund e sas 7,319 0 0 


Closing Balance : 











Cash in hand ae Le se 50 0 0 
Cash at Central we § aoe 7145 3 9 
Cash at Grindlay ee Ae ive 5879 7 7 
| RT 
e 13,024 11 4 
Less Cheques not cashed see we wie 652 10 0 12,372 1 4* 
neta 
Balance includes Rs. 7,334/7/- "Total Rs. 49,138 5 1 
for History of Chemistry Fund 
MEMORIAL FUND 
Rs. As. P. 
By Charges as per P. Book eee wee a 09 6 
Balance a a os 158 3 2 
° : Total Rs. 15812 8 


The securities in J. M. Des Gupta Memorial Fund 
at Grindlays Bank are 3% Conv. Loan Bs. 1,000-0-0 


" Opening Balance 
Cash at S. B. Pass Book ee 
we Amount not realised ine 
“Employees subscriptions 
Society's contribution 
- Interest realised as per Pass Book 
¢ _Loan refund 
. 
Tntsest realised as per Pass Book 
\ on 3% Loan Rs. 1,500 ote 
BO Ee ae 7 32,000 
4 8,500 
: Deposit a 
: © | Opening Balance nF! aes sa: 
Be FS 
L 
aes aes ; 


| _ INDIAN 
EMPLOYEES PROVIDENT FUND 
Rs, As. P. Rs, As. P. 


5819 3 6 
« 147 8 
5.966 ll 6 
w. ~=—«322ss«BsC*OO 
322 8 0- 
645 0 0 
ag 61 9 0 
220° 0° 0 





TOTAL Rs ... 6893 4 6 


ies 448 «0 
957 8 0 
254 0 
1256 0 0 
7319 0 0 
a 2070 0 5 





TOTAL Rs... 10645 O -5 
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CHEMICAL SOCIETY 
AND SAVINGS BANK ACCOUNTS 


Ve yet ee 





oo RAB, BR AB. P. 
Loan for Provident Fund 7 —- ae 150 0 0 
Bank charges as per Pass Book See. NG 
Balance as per Pass Book ste vs se 6,668 15.0 ; 
Amount not credited a sae err 7312 Oc: 
te ee eh gia 0 
TOTAL Rs. 6893 4-6 


MEMORIAL FUND ACCOUNT ; 


To cost of making dies & supplying 500 copper Badges,.-2 a 











Bronze Medals ees see 425 0 0. - 
To cost of Printing Sir P, C, Ray Memorial Fund eppeal & ae - 
To conveyance expenses & flower for Sir P. C. Ray day 3 23 2.6. 
Postage to send Notice for Sir P, C. Ray Memorial Lecture... “_ 30 0 0 d 
To cost of printing invitation Cards, dousecance flowers, . - : 
etc. for Aug. 2nd Lecture aad wo 36 13 «OO - 
To cost of supplying Bronze Medal with Case . 23.0 0 
Honorarium for Lecturer eee Sh a ae SOB Sh 
Bank Charges i 440 -% 
1137 15 (0 
Closing Balance a wt - 9507 1-10 
oo... TOTAL Ra “a. 166450 5 


The securities in the Sir P Cc, Ray Memorial Fund 
At Imperial Bank are 3% Loan-Rs. 42,000]. 


5 
~ 4 
ur oe) » 





erate SEE ARN TRANCE BED Sr teh TORENT 
Mi dey aa Zt ' ‘Jos : oe 

We have examined the above receipts and” Payments, Accounts’ with books and voucners 

of the Society and its Funds and in otir opinion’ theyare correct, We huve also verified the 

Certificates of the Society's Bank at Grindlays showing the Securities Rs. 15,000/- and National 


Savings Certificates Rs. 3,500/- and at Imperial Bank of India, Necoaw er unas Conniicates of the 
value of Rs. 16,500/-. 


ee fh ON wo feey ' ~ 
« ar 


CALCUTTA } C.Nandi +)" pop es . 
The 21st December, 5 fy at i‘ B. Gupta ° < ee dents ce : 
1950, : Chartered Accountant. J “°° O°C9"": 0 * ". Hony. Treasurer. 
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APPENDIX A 


LIST OF EXCHANGE JOURNALS 


Acta Chemica Scandinavica. 
Analytical Chemistry. 
Analyst. — 

Advancement of Science. 
‘American Journal of Science. 


. Annales De La Association Quimica Argentina. 


Annals des Falsifications et des Fraudes 
Archives des Sciences. 

Australian Journal of Experimental Biology and Medical Science. 
Biological Bulletin. 

Brewers Digest. 

British Abstracts (B. I, IT & ITT). 

British Coal Utilisation Research Association (Monthly Bulletin & Quarterly 
Gazette). 

British Rayon and Silk Journal. 

Current Science. 

Chemical Age. 

Chimie & Industrie. 

Chemical Reviews. 

Canadian Journal of Research. 

Dissertations of the University of Basel. 
Endeavour. 

Glass. 

Helvetica Chimica Acta. 

Industrial and Engineering Chemistry, U. 5. A. 
Indian Journal of Pharmacy. 

Indian Journal of Physics. 


.- Industria Y Quimica, a 
_Indian Journal of Medical Research. 
.- Indian Farming. 


Indian Journal of Agricultural Sotence. 
Indian Soap Journal. 

Il Farmaco Scienza de Tecnica. 

Indian Trade Journal. 


_ Journal of the Chemical Society, London. 


Journal of the American Chemical Soceity. ; Tay 


. Journal of the Sosiety Chemical Industry. 


Journal of Chemical Education. 


“Journal of Scientific & Industrial Research. . 


Journal of the American Oil Chemist’s Society. 


* Journal of the Franklin In'stitute, . 
. Journal and Proceedings of the Royal Socieiy of New South Wi 


Bl. 
52. 
53. 
5A. 
55. 


56. 
57. 


59. 
60. 
6L. 
62. 
63. 
64. 
65. 
66. 
67. 


69. 
70. 
71. 
72, 
73, 
74, 
5, 


77. 


BRESREESSS 
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Journal of the American Pharmaceutical Association (Pr. Pharm. & Sc. Edu.) 
Journal of the University of Bombay. 

Journal of the Society of Dyers & Colourists. 

Kolloid Zeitschrift. 

Llyodia. 

Memoirs de la Real Academia de Ciencias Y Artes de Bercelona. 
Manufacturer. 


. National Bureau of Standards-Technical News Bulletin. 


Nachrichten von der Akademia der wissenschaften Zu Gdttingen, Mathematisch. 
Physikalische Klasse. 

Proceedings of the Indian Academy of Sciences. 

Proceedings of the National Institute of Sciences of India. 

Pharmaceutical Journal. 

Proceedings of the Royal Society of Edinburgh. 

Proceedings Koninklijke Nederlandsche Akademie Van Watenschappen, 
Amsterdam. 


Proceedings of the Leeds Philosophical and Literary Society. 
Proceedings of the Cambridge Philosophical Society. 
Proceedings of the National Academy of Sciences, U. 8. A. 
Paint Technology. : 

Physica. 

Revue De L’Institut Fransais Du Petrole et Annales des pombusubles Liquides. 
Reprints-Journal of the Institute of Metals, London. 

Records of the Geological Survey of India. 

Science and Culture. 

Scientific Agriculture. 

Science of Engineering, India. 

Scientific Proceedings of the Royal Dublin Society. 

Suomen Kemiatilehti. 

Tropical Agriculture, Trinidad. 

Transactions of Chalmers University of Technology, Gothenbergh, Sweeden. 
UNESCO Bulletin for Libraries. 

Vierteljahreschrift Der natarforschenden Gesellschaft in Ziirich, 
Texas reports on Biology ‘and Medicine. 

Revue Internationale des Industries Agricoles. 

Chemische Berichte. 

Collected Papers from the Faculty of Science, Osaka Imperial University 
Annalen der Chemie. 

AFINIDAD. 

Mysore Information Bulletin. 

British Abstracts—C. 

Journal of the Pharmaceutical Society of Japan. 

Dissertation" Uppsala. - 

Arkiv for Kemi. 

Bulletin Des Societies Chimiques Belges. ° 

Proceedings of the Royal Society of Victoria. . 
Belletin of the Tokyo Inatitute of Technology 


8 


87: 


89. 
90. 
91, 


10. 


11. 


12 


13. 
14. 


1b. 


16. 


1%. 
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Bulletin Analytique. 

Sitzungberichte der Doutschen Akademie der Waseobacharten Zu Berlin. 
F. A. O. Bulletin. 

O. 8. R. Publications and News. 

Gmelin Institut—Hanbueh. 


APPENDIX B 


List of Fellows admitted during the year 1950. 
Dhanonjoy Nosipuri, Esq., u. sc., Research Scholar, 171, Lower Cireular Road, 
Calcutta-14. 
Sukumar Bose, Esq., wt. sc., Professor of Chemistry, Bipen sCollege, Calcutta ; 
5, Abhoy Mitra Street, Calcutta. 
Radhapada Das, Esq., om. sc., P 7, Motizil Avenue, Dumdum. 
Siddhheswar Banerjee, Esq., M.sc., Research Assistant, Chemical ac 
Presidency College, Calcutta. 
Jagadish Lal Narula, Esq., m. sc. Professor of Cine Ramjas College, Delhi. 
Rajendra Pal Singh, Esq., at. se., Lecturer in Chemistry, University of Delhi, Delhi. 
Prabhat Ranjan Pal, Esq., m. sc., Dept. of Applied Chemistry, University College 
of Science, Calentta. 


Guruprasad Basu Chaudhury, Esq., m.se., 44, Chatterjee Para ae Bantra, 
Howrah, 


Ram Chandra Sharma, Esq., Managing Director, Derivatives Factory,’ The 
Himal Miners’ Syndicate Ltd., Paknajol, Kathmandu, Nepal. 


Sivaprasad Bhattacharya, Esq,, M. 8c., Chemical Laboratory, Presidency College, 
Calcutta. 


Dewan K. 8S. Puri, Esq., 5. sc., Govt. Consulting Expert to Patiala Union ‘Govt, 
Puri Buildings, Patiala. 


Mukul Kumar Bose, Esq., ot. se., 3/2, Sham Bose Road, Caleutta-27. 
Bhola Nath, Esq., a. sc., Lecturer, Shia College, Lucknow. 


Piyus Kanti Chaudhury, Esq., a. sc., Standard Pharmaceutical Works Litd., 67, 
Dr. Sures Sarkar Road, Entally, Calcutta. 


Dr. Jamuna Dutt Tewari, p. sc. Lecturer, Chemistry a Bltabenie 
University, Allahabad. 


Rabindranarayan Ganguly, Esq., at. sc., B. Lis arereoaye of Chemiaty, Gi Kar 
Medical College, Calcutta. ,° , «: Ey : 


Biswanath Banerjee, Esq., a1. sci, Calctittas University Library, Calcutta. . 


30. 
31. 


32. 
33. 


35. 


36. 


37. 


39. 
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Dr. Ashwinkumar Madhavial Trivedi, at. sc, Ph.p., (Edinburgh) L. D. Arts 
College & M. G. Science Institute, Naorungpura, Ahmedabad. 

Gopal Chandra Mukherjee, Esq., a. sc., Works Inspection Officer, Ammunition 
Factory, Indian Ordnance Service, Kirkee, Poona. 

Sukumar Banerjee, Esq., 11. sc., 60, Joy Mitter Street, Calcutta-5. 

Rey. Lourdu M. Yeddanapalli, a. 5., pH. D., D. 8¢., M. A., Professor and Head of 
Chemistry Dept, Loyola College, Cathedral P. O., Madras-6. 

Pritipal Singh Sodhi, Esq., m.sc., Professor of Chemistry, 8. M. College, 
Chandausi (Dist. Moradabad). 

James William McBain, F.R.S., Director, National Chemical Laboratory, 
Poona-d. 


Dr. C. M. Mehta, a. sc., pH. p., Baroda College, Baroda. 

Dr. Jnanendra Nath Chatterjea, m. sc., p. Phil. (Oxon), The Chemical Laboratory, 
Science College, Patna. 

J. B. Guha, Esq, b. sc, A. I. 3. 8¢., Asstt. Development Officer (Drugs), Chemicals 
Directorate, D. G. I. & S., Shajahan Road, New Delhi. 

Birendra Nath Dutta, Esq., st. sc., 73B, Manicktolla Street, Calcutta-6. 

Dr. M. A. Saboor, m. sc, Po. p.,A.B.1.0. Deputy Director of Industries 
(Research), West Bengal Govt., 7, Council House Street, Calcutta. 

Madan Lall Khullar, Hae. ., AL. 8c. (Chem. Ene ), 6648, Fifth Avenue, Pittsburgh 6, 
Pa, U.S. A. 

Sisir Kumar Ganguly, Eeq., om. sc., 39, Lower Circular Road, canis: . 

Cedric Sudhir Shaw, Esq., at. sc., Chemistry Department, University of Allahabad, 
Allahabad. 

Asoke Kumar Bose, Esq., wr. se., 28/1, Nilmony Mitter Street, Calcutta-6 

Kumar Krishna Chatterji, Esq., a. 8¢., Lecturer in Chemistry, Surendra Nath 
College, 18F, Gour Sundar Sett Lane, Cossipore, Calcutta. ; 

Mr. Bonino Giovanni Battista, Professor of Chemistry and Director of Inatitute, 
Bologna (Italy) Instituto Chimico Giacomo Ciamician dell’Universita—Via 
Selmi 2. 

Anil Kumar Dey, Esq., M.sc, Chemical Engineering Dept, C. E. T. Bengal, 
P. O. Jadavpur College, Caleutta-32. 

Narwani Chubarmal Suritram, Esq., mw. sc., 18, Shrimali Society, Naurangpura, 
Ahmedabad-9. 

Natverlal Madhavlal Sheth, Esq., a1. se., Jagmal’s Pole, Bank Road, Baroda. 
Arun Banerjee, Esq., a. se., P, 18, Mission Row Extension, Calcutta. 

Debabrata Sen, Esq., 38 sc., 62, Hindusthan Park, P. O, Rash Behari Avenue, 
Calcutta. 


_ Vikramaditya Bhargava, Esq, ‘w. sc., Behirfd Arya Samaj Naya Bazar, Lashkar, 


Gwalior. 


41, 


dee 


Ag, 


45. 
46, 


47, 


48. 


49, 


50. 


51. 


52. 


63. 


55. 


BU, 
58, 


59. 


60. 


61. 
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Subash Kumar Ghosh, Esgq., a. 8c., Lecturer in Chemistry, Presidency College, 
241-B, Bagmari Road, Caleutta—11. 


Advani Ramchand Dialmal, Esq., a. sc., Senior Professor of Chemistry, 8. B. 
Garda College, Navaari. 

Dr. Durgadas Lahiri, m. sc. pa. v. (Sheffield), Department of Applied 
Chemistry, 92, Upper Circular Road, Science College, Caleutta—9. 

K Sundararaman, Esq., 3. ac., 86, Butterworth Road, Teppakulam P. O., 
Tiruchirapalli, . 
Monisha Bose, m. sc., Professor of Chemistry, Lady Brabourne College, 
Calcutta, P. 35, Central Avenue, Flat No. B-3,; Calcutta. 

N. Subramanyan, Esq., M. sc., Chemist Mettur Chemical & Industrial Corpora- 
tion Ltd., Mettur Dam R. §. 

Ajit Kumar Makhopadhyay, Esq, m. se, Research Student, Pure Chemistry, 
University of Calcutta, 26, Ramesh Mitra Road, Caleutta—25. 

Dr. Gauri Sankar Misra, m. se., Ph.p., (Lond.), Lecturer in Chemistry, Lucknow 
University, Lucknow. 

Sushil Kumar Makherjee, Esq., a1. 8c, Research Student, Indian Association 


- for the Cultivation of Science, Calcutta, 47A, Raja Dinendra St. Caleutta—9. 


Dr. G. Gopala Rao, p. sc., Professor of Chemistry and Head of the. Department 
of Chemistry, Andhra University, Waltair. 


Mr. John David Mett, a1. a. (Cantab.) ».sc., (Lond.), A. R. 1.0, C/o. Imperial 


_ Chemical Industries (India) Ltd., 18, Strand Road, Calentta—1. 


Jaswant Rai Sarin, Esq., z. sc., 4, Laxman Bagh, Nawabganj, Kanpur. 
Asoke Kumar Mukherjee, Esq., m. sc., 25-1B, Garpar Road, Calcutta—9. 


Dr. Jashanmal Jiwatram Azad, B. A., M. H. 8. L. (Lond.), Degan Homoeo Hospital, 
C/o. 494-1, Napier Town, Jubbulpore. 


Dr. Daulatraj Makanji, um. so., Ph. p., Karnatak College, Dharwar. 

Mr. R. M. Fraser Thomson, C/o. Imperial Chemical Industries (India) Ltd., 
62A, Free School Street, Calcutta. 

B. L. Pandharipande, Esq., ». 8c, B. 6c. (Tech.), C/o. Shri P. R. Deopujari, 
Pleader, Balaghat, C. P. 

Mr. ©. D. Allen, 5. 8c. (Dublin), a.z-1.0., Scottish Church College, 4, Corriwallis 
Street, Caleutta—6. 

Prohlad Kumar Das, Esq., 8. s¢., 365, Circular Road, Howrah, P. O. Botanic 
Garden, Bengal. 


Ram Sahai Saxena, Esq., u. sc, Head of the Chemistry Department, Herbert 
College, Kotah (Rajasthan). 7 ; : 

Dharam Bal Parihar, Esq., m. gc., Lecturer in Chemisiry, Department of 
Chemistry, University of Delhi, Delhi. . 


Dr. Rohinj Kante Barua, a. ‘ge., Ph. v., Asst. Professor of Biochemistry, Assam 
Medical College, Khaliamari, Dibrugarh, Assam. ; ‘ 


63. 


64, 


65. 


66. 


67. 


69. 


70. 


71. 


72. 


73. 


74, 


76. 


77. 


78. 


79. 


81. 
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Amalesh Chatterjee, Esq., a1. sc., Chemist, B.C.P.W. Ltd., 1, 5. K. Sarbadhikaty 
Lane, Caloutta—10. 


Vyas Vasudev Ambalal, Esq, mM. 8c, Prof. of Chemistry.and Head of the 
Chemistry Dept., Dharmendrasinhji College, Rajkot (Saurastra). 


Kailash Chandra Mathur, Esq., m. se., Lecturer, Dept. of Chemistry, S. M. College, 
Chandausi, Dist. Moradabad (U.P.) 


Krishna Chandra Joshi, Esq., m.sc., Senior Analyst (Food), Public Analyst 
Dept., Chemistry Block, Lucknow University, Lucknow. 

Paresh, Chandra Das, Esq., m.sc., Indian Jute Mills Association Research 
Institute, 16, Old Court House Street, Calcutta. 


P. Thomas Oommen, Esq.,z.sc., B. Pharm. (B. H. U.), 39A, Perambur High 
Road, Madras—11. 


Dr. Dhirendra Kumar Chaudhuri, wm. se, Ph.p. (Cantab), Biochemistry 
Laboratory, Department of Applied Chemistry, University College of Science, 
Caleutta. 


Sri Dhirendralal Nandi, Lecturer in Chemistry, Itachuna College, Hoogly (Dist.), 
5-4, Cornfield Road, Ballyganj, Caloutta—19. 

Deva Das Mukherjee, Faq, ur. sc., Research Assistant, Chemistry Dept., Lucknow 
University, Lucknow. 

C.P. Gopinath, Esq, 3.sc., Chemist, Bharath Laboratories, Aryambakam, 
“Ramola”, 44, Spur Tank Road, Egmore, Madras—®. 


A. K. M. Pillai, Esq., 3. A, M.sc., AILRI. (London). Deputy Director, U.S.T. 
(Govt. of India), 6, Esplanade East, Calcutta. (Permanent Address — Appium 
House, Quilon, Travancore.) 


Budhadev Sen, Esq., mt. sc. Lecturer in Anaytical Chemistry, Chem. Eng. 
Department, College of Engineering & Technology, Jadavpur, Bengal, P 75B, 
Lake Road, Caleutta—29. 


Dr. Pratul Nath Sen Gupta, m. sc. p. Phin. (Cal.), a.n.1.0,, Biochemist, 
Department of Anthrapology, Govt. of India, Indian Museum, Calcutta, 


Dr. Dharma Brata Das, 8. 8c., of. 8c., Ph. p. (Leeds), a. R. 1.0, 88, Moyradanga 
Road, Flat 8C, Barnagore, Calcutta—36. 

Mr. John Ferguson Wareham, B. sc., (Hons.), 4. R..1.C., Chief Chemist, Groups 
Laboratory, Jardine Henderson Litd., Barnagore House, Calcutta. 

Mrityunjoy Kumar Mitra, Esq., B. sc. 56/!B, Sreegopal Mullick Lane 
Calcutta. 

Basant Lal Agrawal, Esq., Krishna College, Atrauli (Aligarh). 

Sani Dass Rehan, Fsq., m. sc, C/o. M/s Bakshi Ram Harbus Lal, P. O. Shahkot, 
Dist. Jullunder, Punjab. (I). 


Dr. Dhirendra Nath Chaudhury, m. se., Ph. p. (Liverpogl), a..z. 1.0. Assistant 


Professor of Chemistry, G. B. B. College, Muzaffurpur, Bihar. 
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Associate Members - 


Ts 


IO 


os 


12. 
13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


Pramodechandra Laxmishanker ‘I Trivedi, Esq., a. sc., Chemistry Dept. Royal 
Institute of Science, Mayo Road, Fort Bombay. 

(Miss) Ragini Vithal Phadke, at. sc , 4A, Siri Rood, Malabar Hill, Bombay—6. 
Mr. Sadaehiv Ambadas Kulkarni, m. sc. 18, ‘Shri-Nivas’, Prarthana Samaj 
Road, Vile Parle, Bombay—24 


Motiram Vishnoo Shirsat, Esq., uw. se , Dept. of Chemotherapy, Haffkine Institute, 
Parel, Bombay—12. 


Sukhamoy Bhattacharya, Esq., B. sc., Bengal Immunity Research _Tnetitute, 39, 
Lower Circular Road, Caloutta—16. 


Ramesh Jagmohau Parikh, Esq., 3 sc., Institute of Science, Mayo Road, Fort, 
Bombay—1. 


V. Thiagarajan, Esq. . sc., Fuels Laboratary Assistant, Staff Gnatiers Pollege 
of Engineering, Guindy, Madras—15. 


‘B. R. Lakshmana Rao, Esggq., a1. sc.. Andhra University, Waltair. 

D. 8. N. Murthy, Esq,, ar. se., Chemistry Department, Andhra University, Waltair. 
Ch. Venkataswarlu, Esq.,11.8c., Chemistry Department, Andhra University, Waltair. 
B. Keshav Shenoy, Esq. 3. sc., Chemistry Laboratory, Engineering College, 
Guindy, Madras—15. 

Sunil Kumar Siddhanta, Esq., af. sc., 35/7, Puddupuker Road, Calcutta—20. 
Ramesh Balvantrao Desai, Esq. 3B. se., C/o. B. M. Desai, 190, Khetwadi Main 
Road, Bombay—4. 

Kshetra Prosad Sen Sarma, Eaq., ut. 8c., Lecturer in Chemistry, Narsinha Dutt 
College, Howrah, 151-3A, Musjid Bari Street, Calcutta. 

Md. Alim Biswas, Esq., B. sc, Dept. of Chemistry, Dacca University, Dacca, 
Enst Pakistan 

Sachindra Kumar Dutta, Eeq., 7. sc., Chemical Laboratory, Darjeeling Govern- 
ment College, Darjeeling, Bengal. 

Khirod Kumar Patnaik, Eaq., x. 8c., Chemical Laboratory, Balasore College, 
Balasore, Orissa. 

Tarakeswar Chakravarty, Esq., at.sc., Chemical Laboratory, Krishnanagore 
College, Krishnanagore W. Bengal. 

Kalyan Kumar Mukherjee, Egq., m. sc , 26, Cantonment Road, Cuttack—1. 

T. V. Satyamurthy, Esq, m. se, 5, Duraiswamy Road, Thyagaraya Nagar, 
Madras—17. 


S. Swaminathan, Esq. . sc. 9, Duraiswamy Road, Thyagaraya Nagar, 
Madras—17. 


Mahtab Chandra Rastogi, Esq., 31. sc., Lecturer in Chemistry, Chemistry, Dept., 
Lucknow University, Lucknow. ae 
Ram Dulary, Srivastava, Esq:, M.sc., Chemistry: Dept., Lucknow University, 
Lucknow. 


20. 


27. 


28, 
29. 


31. 
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Benoy Bhusan Bose, Esq, B. sc., (Dacca), C/o. Mr. D. K, Bose, Air India Ltd., 
Great Eastern Hotel, Calcutta. 


Dattatrya Moreswar Kulkarni, Eaqg., 8. s8c., C/o. Chinchwadkar Pleader, 349B, 
Mangalwar Peth, Kolhapur City. 


Om Prakash Bansal, Esq., st. sc., Agra University Research Scholar, 4, Nanlakha, 
Agra Cantt. 


Sudhakar Gupta, Esq., m.se., C/o. Dr. §. 8. Guha Sircar, Chemical Laboratory, 
Ravenshaw College, Cuttack—3, Orissa. 


Jyotirmoy Mitra, Esq., m. se., C/o. Dr. S. S. Guha Sircar. 
Mahmad Ismet Ali, Esq., 31. sc., C/o. Dr. 8. §. Guha Sircar. 
Kazi Abdul Latif, Esq., at. sc., C/o. Dr. §. 8. Guha Sircar. 


Jamshed Sorabji Behrana, Esq. a.sc. C/o. Prof. ©. 8. Narwani, arse, 
18, Shrimali Society, Navrangapura, Ahmedabad—9. 


Madhav Gajanan Marathey, Esq., 1.80. Ranade Institute, Dept. of Chemistry, 
University of Poona. Poona—4. 


M. Krishnamurti, Esq., a1. sc, Department of Chemistry, University of Deihi, 
Delhi. 


Aioy Kumar Chaudhuri, Esq., ™. sc., Chemical Laboratory, Presidency College, 
Caleutta—12. 
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Minutes of the 27th Annual General Meeting of the Indian Chemical 
Society held on Saturday, January 6, 1951, at 3 P.M. in the Chemical Section 
meeting room of the Indian Science Congress at Bangalore. 

Dr. P. C. Guha—in the chair. 


Before the proceedings commenced the Chairman referred to the loss 
sustained by the country by the death of Sri Aurobindo Ghosh and Sardar 
Vallabhbhai Patel. The following resolution was passed’ all’ the members 
standing. and two minutes’ silence was observed in memory of the departed. 


Resolved that the Council records with deep sénse of sorrow the irrepara- 
ble loss to India of two of her eminent sons Sri Aurobindo Ghosh, sage and 
philosopher, and Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, the great leader, patriot and 
Statesman. The Society pays its respectful homage to the departed great. 

j. The following nominations of the Office-bearers, four Members of 
the Board of Editorial Correspondents and 2 Hony. Auditors, made by the 
Council, and the results of the scrutiny of the ballot papers for the election of 
6 Ordinary Members of the Council were announced by the Chairman. 


Office-bearers : 


(a) President —Dr. P. C. Guha 
(b) Hony. Secretary —Dr. D. Chakravarti 
(c) Hony. Treasurer —Dr. B. N. Ghosh 


6 Ordinary Members of the Council : 


; 7 Calcurta—3. South India—1. 
\ Dr. U. P. Basu Dr. B. Sanjiva Rao 

Dr. B. C. Guha Uz. Pi—1. 
Dr. S. R. Palit- Dr. S. S. Deshapande. 
Bihar and Orissa—1 
Dr. P. K. Bose 

4 Editorial Correspondents : 2 Hony. Auditors : 
Dr. R. C. Shah Mr. P. C. Nandi 
Dr. R. D. Desai Mr. A. B. Gupta 
Dr. S. S. Joshi (Chartered Accountants). 


Dr. S. K. K. Jatkar 


The election of the Office-bearers, 4 Editorial Correspondents, 6 Ordinary 
Members: of the. Council, and.2 Hony. Auditors, as announced was unanimously 
> carried. ° : 


2 The following Supplementary Budget for 1950 was adopted unanimously. 


C2: 3 
Supplementary Budget for 1950 











Receipt upto Budget 
30. 9. 50. 1950. 
Receipt ; Rs. Rs. 
ins Fellows a us ie 6,053 6,000 
a Subscribers as ot we 4,279 6,000 
Advertisement va 1,731 2,500 
Sale proc. of Journal & Repeints eee 2,929 1,500 
Donation es es wes 8,159* 4,500 
Interest wae fu See 453 448 
Associate Member Pret ite 107 52 
Institution of Chemists... a Sai 1,000 
Miscellaneous... es is 25 one 
23,736 22 000 
*Rs. 3,000/- from Bengal Govt. 
Pasig Madge Supple 
Expenses : Rs. Rs. Rs, 
Salaries & Wages ds ane 5,085 7,980 7,980 
Dearness Allowance bee Sas 1,665 2220 2,220 
New appointment, increment & leave 1,460 2,000 2,000 
Provident Fund see ou 241 400 . 400 
Paper Mes eee ie 3,983 4,000 5.500 
Printing ice tei oe 4,410 5,000 6,500 
Postage Ses 352 see 1,269 1,300 1,500 
Binding “st ee ie 564 600 950 
Block-making ... af wes 790 800 950 
Stationary Mas ies ity 295 300 400 
Travelling is a Wie 197 400 400 
Miscellaneous ... ie bes 492 500 700 
Branches Pe ae 100 100 
Purchase of Journal & UNESCO Book 
Coupon me 380 250 350 
Rental ee see Bas Peoe 170 170 
Bank charges... ec th ote 150 150 
20,732 26,170 30,270 


3, The Hony. Secretary read the Council's Annual Report for 1950. 

Dr. W. V. Bhagwat moved that the Annual Report be adopted. 

Dr. Satya Prakash seconded the motion which was carried unanimously. 

4, Dr, W. V. Bhagwat moved that the Hony. Treasurer’s audited 
statement of accounts of the Society for 1950 as circulated be adopted. 

Dr. R.C. Shah seconded the motion which was carried unanimously. 


5. Dr. R. D. Desai moved that the ‘following pneere Estimate for 1951 
as recommended. by the: Council be adopted : 


Receipts : 
Fellows eee 
Subscribers eae 


Advertisement 

Saie proc. of Journal 
Reprints e 

Donation 

Interest ane 


Associate Members 
Institution of Chemists 
Miscellaneous- ... 


Expenses : 
Salaries & Wages 


Dearness Allowance 


tae 


, oe 


New apy otments revision 


of gra 
leave ods 


Provident Fund ... 
Paper wee 
Postage ae 
Binding 
Block-making 
Stationery 
Travelling or 


Miscellaneous (including 
meeting expenses) 


Branches, ow 
Purchase of Journal 
Bank charges. 
Rental , Tat 


“Including postage for the des 


es, increment and 


aoe 
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Budget Estimate for 1951 


Actual upto 
15. 12. 49 


Ra. 
7,090 
6,544 
3,336 


5,173 
9,700 
448 
96 
1,100 
128 


33,615 


Actual upto 
15, 12. 49 


Ra. 
7,206 
2,220) 


199 
321 
3,754 
4,917 
1,287 


802 
744 
149 


505 





23,917 


Budget 
1950 


Rs. 
6,000 
6,000 
2,500 


1,500 
4,500 
448 
52 
1,000 


22,000 


Budget 
1950 


Rs. 
7,980 
2,220 


2,000 
400 
5,500 
6,500 
1,500 
950 
950 
400 
400 


700 


100 
350 
150 . 
170 
—2 


* 30,270 


Actual upto 
15, 12. 50 


Ra. 
7,373 
6,015 
2,282 


3,527 
8,350 


146 


34 


28,186 


Actual upto 
15. 12. 50 


Rs. 
6,898 
2,200 


2,000 
322 
5,361 
6,483 
1,950* 


965 
367 
253 


527 


» 510 
111 





28,833 


Budger 
1951 


Rs, 
7,000 
6,000 
2,000- 


2,000 
8,000 
450 


100 
1,000 
26,550 
Budget 
1951 
Rs. 
9,696 
2,820 


4,000 
400 
6,000 
6,500 
2,000* 





36,480 


patch of the back volumes of our Journal ordered for. 
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Dr. S.K.K. Jatkar seconded the: motion: which was carried unanimously. 


6. The Chairman announced that the Acharya P. C. Ray Memorial Medal 
for 1950 be presented to Dr. J. C. Ghosh. 


As Dr. J. C. Ghosh could not attend the meeting, the presentation was 
made 7% absentia. 


Dr. W. V. Bhagwat moved that in future Acharya P. C. Roy Memorial 
Medal be presented on 2nd August when the Memorial lecture is delivered. 


Dr. S.K.K. Jatkar seconded the proposal which was carried mem/con. 


7. Dr. R. C. Shah moved that as recommended by the Council the Rules 
of the Society (Section VIII, clause 16 and Section XII) be amended as follows : 


Rule—Sectton VIII, clause 16—‘The office bearers shall be elected at the 
Annual General Meeting by the majority of Fellows, twenty forming a quorum. 
The nominations for election shall be made by the Council and announced’ at 
any Ordinary meeting at least four weeks before the Annual General Meeting”. 


Rule—Section X/J—'The date of the Annual General Meeting shall be 
announced by the Council at least four weeks before the meeting and all notices 
of motion shall be received by the Secretary at least three weeks before the 
meeting”. 

Dr. 5. K. K. Jatkar seconded the motion which was carried unanimously. 


8. The letter from the Asst. Secretary, Department of Scientific and 
Industrial Research, Govt. of India, regarding the nomination of one or two 
representatives of Government of India on the Council of the Society was 
reconsidered. 


After discussion in which Dr. A. N. Kappanna, Dr. B. Prasad, Dr. J. Gupta, 
Dr. N. Ghatak, Dr. W. V. Bhagwat and Dr. S. K. K. Jatkar and several other 
Fellows took part, the following resolution, expressing the general sense of the 
meeting, moved by the Chairman, was adopted : 


Resolved that this meeting recommends for inclusion of an additional 
member (representative of the Government of India) in the Council, to be 
nominated by the Govt. of India from amongst the Fellows of the Society. 


9. The change in the rates of Foreign subscriptions (Hard currency & 
Dollar area) which was circulated to the General Members for approval after 
being adopted at the Annual General Meeting at Poona, was accepted. The 
rates will be charged from all new parties and from old subscribers to whom 
notices of change have been sent through advertisement in some of our Journals 
of 1949. . ; 

Rs. 16/- (Fellows) 

Tnland Rs 20/- (Main Jourgal) 


Rs, 24/- (For main Journal and Industrial & News 
Edition), 
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Rs ae: (Fellows) 
Foreign Rs. 24/- (Main Journal). 
: Rs. 30/- (For main Journal and Industrial and News 
y Edition). 
Hard Currency Rs. 21[- (Fellows) ~ 
and « Rs.’ 32/- (Main Journal) 
Dollar Area Rs. 40/- (For main Journal and Industrial & News 


Edition). 
Proposed by Dr. R. C. Shah and seconded by Dr. A. N. Kappanna. 


10. The recommendation of the Council regarding the revision of the 
grade of the Asst. Secretary was considered. 


.’ | After discussion in which several Fellows took part it was unanimously 
decided to refer back the matter to the Council and the Secretary was requested 
to convey to the Council the sense of the meeting that the post of Asst. 
Secretary and the Asst. Editor be amalgamated in one post with higher grade 
of pay and the post of one or two assistants may be created to do routine work, 
proof-reading etc. : 

1L The retiring President, Dr. J. N. Ray being unable to attend, the address © 
was read by Dr. D. Chakravarti. Dr. A. N. Kappanna moved that the Presidential 
address be published in the main Journal of the Society and the motion was 
seconded by Dr. R. C. Shah and accepted. 


With a vote of thanks to the Chair the meeting was dissolved. 
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D. Chakravarti P. C. Guha 
Hlony. Secretary. Chatrman. 
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NOTICE 


An Ordinary meeting of the Indian Chemical Society will be held on 
Friday, February 16 at 5 P.M. in the Chemistry Lecture Theatre, University 
College of Science, 92, Upper Circular Road, Calcutta. Fellows are requested 


to attend. 
D. Chakravarti, 


February, 8, 1951. — Hony. Secretary. 


ITEMS OF BUSINESS 


1. Admission of Fellows (Vide Appendix A). 
Election of Fellows and-Associate Members (Vide Appendix B). 


3. Scientific business—The papers marked with an asterisk (*) in the 
accompanying list of papers may be read in the meeting (Vide 
Appendix C). : 

4, Any other item that may be brought forward. 
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APPENDIX A 


Names of the Candidates for admission who have patd thetr 
first subscription. 


Daleep Singh Deorha, Esq., M. Sc., Lecturer, Chemistry Department, 
Meerut College, Meerut. 


Gopal Dass Tuli, Esq., M.Sc., Professor of Chemistry, Meerut College, 
Meerut. 


Devendra Prasad Joshi, Esq.. M.Sc., Chemistry Department, Meerut 
College,Meerut. 


Inder Raj Gambhir, Esq., M. Sc. Lecturer in Chemistry, Meerut 
College, Meerut. ne 


Dr. Shiam Sunder Joshi, D. Se, Head of the Chemistry Department, 
Meerut College, Meerut. 


S. Sultan Ali Jeofrey. Esq., M.Sc. Research Scholar, Agra College; 


- C/o Prof. Ummed Ali, M.'Sc., PrE.S. (Retd.), Vice-Principal, Sooce 


Katra, New Kotwali, Agra. 


Indra Kishore Kacker, Esq., B. Sc. (Hons.), M. Sc., Central Laboratories 


for Scientific & Industrial Research, P. O. Jamai-Osmania, Hydrabad- 
Dn. 


Damodar Prasad, Esq., M. Sc., Khabra Road, P. O. Muzaffarpur, Bihar, 
Chemical Laboratory G. B. B. College, Muzaffarpur. 

Pradosh Ranjan Chatterji, Esq., M. Sc., Chief Chemist, Messrs Gilles- 
pie Chemical Industries, Calcutta, 3 F, Kirtibash Lane, P. O. 
Kalighat, Calcutta—26. 

Dr. Dinkar Shripatrao Datar, B. A. M. Sc, A. I. I. Se, Ph. D,, 
Scientific Officer, Central Laboratories for Scientific and Industrial 
Research, P. O. Jamai-Osmania, Hyderabad-Dn. ’ 

Padmini Soni, M.’Sc., ““Wyngate’”,-Simla-4. : 

Krishnapillai Viswanathan Nair Esq., M.’Sc., Lecturer in Chemistry, 
Travancore University, Chemistry Dept, Lucknow University, 
Lucknow. cs 

Harendra Nath Roy, Esq., M. Sc. A. R. I..C., Chief Chemist, Metal and 
Steel Factory, Ichapore, Indian Ordnance’ Department, 372/13, Russa 
Road, South, P. O. Tollygunj, Calcutta. . 


Chitta Ranjan Raha, Esq., M.St., 10/2, Musalmanpara Lane, 
Calcutta-2-9. 


Coe) 


15. Dr. (Mrs.) Ashima Chatterjee (née Mookerjee), D. Sc, P. R. S., 


F. Sigma XI Fraternity (U.S. A.), F. Sigma Delta Epsilon (U.S. A.), 
M. Amer. Pharm. Assoc., University College of Science and Technology, 
92, Upper Circular Road, Calcutta—9, 
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APPENDIX B 
Names of the Candtdates for election. 
Fellows : 
1. Pramodchandra Laxmishanker Trivedi, Esq., M. Sc. Asst. Lecturer 


10. 


ll. 


13. 


14. 


in Micro-Analytical Chemistry, The Institute of Science, Bombay, 
Villar- Villa, Ghod Bunder Road, Santa-Cruz, Bombay —23. 

Kompella Kameswara Sarma, Esq, M. Sc. Kymore Cement Works, P.O. 
Kymore, Via-Jukehi, G.I. P. Rly. 

Ajay Kumar Chaudhuri, Esq. M. Sc., Research Scholar Govt. of India. 
Chemical Laboratory, Presidency College, Calcutta. 

Dr. Sailaja Prasad Ghosh, M. Sc. (Pat.), Ph.D. (Dunelm). A.R.LC,, 
A. M. Inst. Science College, Patna—5. 

Balai Chand Pathak, Esq., M. Sc, Applied Chemistry Department, 
University. College of Science, 92, Upper Circular Road, Calcutta—9. 
Saiyid Shamim-ahmad, Esq., M. Sc., Chemistry Department, Muslim 
University, Aligarh. 

Bansidhar Vithaldas Mehta, Esq., M. Sc., Lecturer in Chemistry, 
Institute of Agriculture, Anand. 


Dr. Bibhu Dass Banerji, M. Sc, D. Phil. (Allahabad) 14, Elgin Road, 
Allahabad. 


Mohd. Mohsin Qureshi, Esq., Isshad Manzil, Morris Road, Aligarh. 
Debabrata Sen, Esq’ M. Sc., 47/4, South Sinthee Road, P. O. Cossipore, 
Calcutta-- 2. 

Jyotsna Kumar Roy, Esq., M. Sc, Research Scholar, Calcutta University, 
11B, Nandan Road, Calcutta—z25. 

Provas Kumar Dutta, Esq., M. Sc., Research Scholar, I. A.C.S. 
(Calcutta), Grand Trunk Road, Bhadrakali, P.O, Uttarpara, Dist. 
Hooghly. 

Anantrao Narayanrao Godbole, Esq.. M. Sc., Dr. Joshi’s Building, 
Dandia Bazar, Bafoda. 

Dr. Jaysukhlal Ranchoddas Merchant, M. Sc. Ph. D., 333, Shri Nivas, 
Sandhurst Road, Bombaf—4. : 


15. 


16. 


LF, 


18. 


al. 


23. 
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Vivekananda Bhatt M., Esq. B. Sc, A. I I. Sc, Research Assistant, 
Dept. of Organic Chemistry, Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore—3. 
M. Raghavan, Esq., B. Sc. (Hons.), M.A. A. I. I. Se, Research Asst.. 
Dept. of Organic Chemistry, Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore—3. 
Akhil Chandra Ray, Esq., B. Sc. (Hons.), A.I.1I. Sc., Research Asst, 
Dept. of Organic Chemistry, Indian Instituse of Science, Bangalore—3 
Satya Sobhan Guha, Esq. M. Sc., Research Asst., Dept. of Organic 
Chemistry Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore ~3. 

Paresh Ranjan Gupta, B. Sc., A. I. I. Sc, Organic Chemistry Laboratory, 
Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore—3. 

A. Vasudeva Kamath,, Esq., M. Sc. (Tech), Research Asst., Dept. of 
Organic Chemisty, Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore—3. 

Kaja Linga Murty, Esq., M.Sc, Main Road, Peddapuram, East Godvari 
Dt. 

Ramchandra Laxman Khare, Esq. M. Sc., B12, Hostel, Indian Institute 
of Science, Bangalore—3. (Home Address) C/o L. J. Khare, M. A., 
L. L. B., Pleader, Daryapur (Behar), M. P. 

Kadambi Narsimha Moorthy, Esq, M. Sc.. Central Laboratories for 
Scientific & Industrial Research, Hyderabad-Dn. 


Associate Members : 


Le 


Jagadish Shankar Shukla, Esq., M. Sc., Research Scholar, Department of 
Chemistry, Lucknow University, Lucknow. 


2. Jitendra Laxmidas Amin, B. Sc. (Agri.) Hons., Demonstrator in 


Chemistry, B. A. College of Agriculture, Anand. (B. B. & C. IL Rly.) 


3. Jiban Kumar Chakravarti, Esq., M. Sc., Chemical Laboratories, Presidency 


4, 


College, Calcutta. 


P. Sankar Rao, Esq., B. Sc. (Tech.), C/o Sri P. V. Rama Rao, B. A., B.L., 
Advocate, Powerpet, Ellore (M. S. M. Rly.). 


(Miss) Razia Osmani, M. Sc. Central Laboratories for Scientific and 
Industrial Research, P. O. Jamai-Osmania, Hyderabad-Dn. 

Hamid Ahmed Khan, Esq., M. Sc., Central Laboratories for Scientific 
and Industrial Research, P. O. Jamai-Osmania, Hyderabad-Dn. 


Eshwar Raj Saxena, Esq., M. Sc, Central Laboratories for Scientific 
and Industrial Research, P. O. Jamai-Osmania, Hyderabad-Dn. 


Kartar Singh, Esq., M. Sc., National Chemical Laboratory, Poona, 


Spite i Saoes 


APPENDIX C 


List of papers communicated to the Soctety between 22nd November, 


+i, 


*6, 


Als 


10. 


li. 


13. 


1950 to 31st January 1951. 


A comparative study of the equations of Huckel and Smoluchowski 
connecting electrokinetic potential with the cataphoretic and electro- 
endosmotic velocities—By B. N. Ghosh and R.N. Roy Chowdhuri, 
Calcutta. 

Analytical chemistry of zirconium. Part I. Benzilic acid.—By M. Venkata- 
ramaniah and Bh. S. V. Raghava Rao, Waltair. 

Application of mixture law to rheochor. Part V. Ternary mixtures.— 
M. V. Subnis and W. V. Bhagwat, Indore. 

Studies on the dependence of optical rotatory power on chemical 
constitution. Part XXXVI. The rotatory dispersion of phenyl, o-m- 
and #-tolyl-imino- and amino-camphor—By Bawa Kartar Singh and 
Kartar Singh, Benares. 

A note on corchorin, a bitter principle of corchorus capsularis. (Jute 
seeds).—By D. N. Choudhury and Paresh Chandra Dutta, Muzaffarpur. 
Quinoline derivatives. Part XVIL—By T. N. Ghosh and Amitabha Roy 
Choudhuri, Calcutta. 

Influence of phenols on phenol reagent. A quantitative treatment of 
the dependence of the reducing capacity of phenols, on the nature and 
position of the substituents on the phenol nucleus.—By N. Ray, Cal. 
Analytical chemistry of zirconium. Part II. Cinamic acid—By Ch. 
Venkataswarlu and Bh. S. V. Raghava Rao, Waltair. 


. On biguanidino sulphones.—By U. P. Basu, K.R. Chandran and Achintya 


Kamal Sen, Calcutta. 

Studies of the action of alcoholic alkali on o-hydroxy or o-acetoxy~ 
chalkone dibromides. Part I. Synthesis of flavones and benzylidene 
coumarins.—By M. G. Marathey, Poona. 

Studies of action of alcoholic alkali on o-hydroxy or o-acetoxy-chalkone 
dibromides, Part II. Synthesis of flavones and benzylidene coumarins. 
—M. G. Marathey, Poona. 

Studies of action of alcoholic alkali on o-hydroxy or o-acetoxy-chalkone 
dibromides. Part III. Synthesis of benzylidene coumarins.—By M. G. 
Marathey, Poona. 

Studies in Elbs persulphate oxidation. Part IIL Further oxidations in 
the coumarin series and oxidation of 8-hydroxy-quinoline—By V. J, 
Dalvi, R. B, Desai and Suresh Sethna, Bombay. 
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Extraction of potash from felspar. Part II. Reaction of felspar with 


calcium carbonate and calcium sulphate.—By Eshwar Raj Saxena and 
D.S. Datar, Hyderabad. 


Interaction of hydroxy acetophenones and their derivatives and thionyl 
chloride in presence of finely divided copper. Part III. Preparation of 
3:3-diacetyl-4:4-dihydroxy-6:6-dimethoxy-diphenyl thioether and_ its 
derivatives from phenol.—By G. V. Jadhav and J. R. Merchant, Bombay. 
Synthetic Insecticides. Part II. Condensation of butyl -chloral ‘hydrate 
with hydrocarbons and halohydrocarbons. Synthesis of <-bis-(aryl)- 


: B-B-7-trichloro-m n-butanes. —By (Miss) Latika H. Dalal and R. C. Shah, 


17. 


ee 3 


- Bombay. 


Synthetic insecticides. Part III. Condensation of butyl chloral hydrate 
with phenol and its ethers. Synthesis of «-bis-(aryl)-8:8:7-trichloro-8- 
butanes.—By (Miss) Latika H. Dalal and R. C. Shah, Bombay. 


Synthetic insecticides. Part IV. Condensation of butyl chloral hydrate 


‘with cresols,- some dihydric and their methyl ethers. Synthesis of 


. *l, 


; 


oS 


27... 


aia: bis-(aryl)-6:8:¥-trichloro-2-butanes.—By (Miss) Latika H. Dalal 
and R. C. Shah, Bombay. 


Synthesis of piperidine derivatives. Part II]—By (Miss) Padmini Soni 
and G. S. Sidhu, Hyderabad. 


. Sol-gel transformation of the ferro and ferri cyanides of some metals. 


Part II—By S. Sultan Ali Jeofrey and Abani K. Bhattacharyya, Agra. 


Plant alkaloids. Part Il. Copts Teeta Wall.—By R. Chatterjee, M. P. 
Guha and A. Chatterjee, Calcutta. 


‘ Condensations of aryl diazonium salts with reactive unsaturated 


compounds. Part IV. Action of aryl diazonium chlorides with «-methyl 
acrylic acid.—By M. Krishnamurti and Kunj Behari Lal Mathur, Delhi. 


Condensations of aryl diazonium salts with reactive unsaturated 
compounds. Part V. Action of aryl diazonium chlorides with bromo- 
maleic acid—By Sain Dass Rehan and Kunj Behari Lal Mathur, Delhi. 


Boiling points of normal paraffins. Yatendra Pal Varshni, Allahabad. 


Coumarins from orcinol derivatives : Condensation of orcacetophenone 
monomethyl ether with ethyl acetate, ethyl propionate and ethyl 
butyrate, and molecular rearrangement of orcacetophenone diacetate 
and dibenzoate in presence of metallic sodium—By Sharad S. Pandit 
and Suresh Sethna, Bombay. 


Conrad-limpach quinoline synthesis with various arylamines and ethyl 
benzoylacetoacetate. Part —By S.A. Kulkarni, V. M. Thakor and 
R. C. Shah, Bombay. 


.Anodic oxidation of formate ion. —By A. N, Kappanna? and Bhanu 


Ramchandra Deoras, Negpur. ~ : 


#28, 


30. 


31. 


35. 


*36. 


“37. 


*39. 


*4l. 
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Jute seeds—Corchorus olitorius. The composition of oil olitorius. 
Part I.—By Jiban Kumar Chakravarti and Nirmal Kumar Sen, Calcutta. 


Periodates of mercury.—Surjit Singh and Appar Singh, Dehra Dun. 


Physico-chemical studies on the composition of complex metallic ferro 
and ferrycyanides. Part X. Conductometric and thermometric studies 
on the composition of zinc ferricyanide—By Harish C. Gaur and 
A. K. Bhattacharya, Agra. 


Interaction of carbon monoxide and ‘hydrogen under silent electric 
discharge : Production of formaldehyde. Part III. Influence of cata- 


lysts and other factors.—By R. H. Sahasrabudhey and S. M. Desha- 
pande, Benares. 


Physico-chemical studies on the composition of complex metallic 
ferro and ferricyanides. Part XII Conductometric and thermometric 
studies on the composition of nickel ferricyanide —By Harish C. Gaur 
and Abani K. Bhattacharya, Agra. 


Physico-chemical studies on the composition of complex metallic ferro 
and ferricyanides. Part XIII. Study of the adsorption of metal and 
FeCy, ions, of hydrolysis and their influence on the composition of 
copper, cobalt, nickel, manganese and zinc ferricyanides—By Harish 
C. Gaur and Abani K. Bhattacharya, Agra. 


Studies on lipase from oil seeds. Part XII. Effect of hydrogen ion 
concentration and the nature of the buffer on the hydrolysis of amyl 
butyrate by ricinus lipase from castor seed.—By C. V. Ramakrishnan 
and G. V. Nevgi, Bangalore. 


Studles on lipase from oil seeds. Part XIII. Hydrolysis of some esters 
by ricinus lipase from castor seed.—By C. V. Ramakrishnan and G. V. 
Nevgi, Bangalore. 
Unibiguanide and heterochelate copper complexes.—By Basudeb Das 
Sarma and Priyadaranjan Ray, Calcutta. 
Fluidity and free volume in liquids—By Asoke Kumar Mukherjee, 
Calcutta. 
Composition of mercury ferro and ferricyanides by physico. chemical 
methods. Part I. Study of the composition of mercuric ferrocyanide 
complex by conductometric method.—By Jagadish N. Gaur and Abani 
K., Bhattacharya, Agra. 
Purification of glass making sands. By S. K. Majumdar and D, Lahizi, 
Calcutta, 
Studies on iron pyrites. Part Il Preparation of sodium sulphide from 
sodium carbonate and iron pyrites —By D. S. Datar, K. N. Moorthy 
nd (Miss) Razia Osmani, Hyderabad. . 
La émical composition of Jute sticks.—By Sachipdra Kumar Datta, 


Ne 


